




HISTORY OF ENGLISH RHYTHMS* 



It is said by sack as profosso the mathematicall sciencos, that all things 
stand by proportion, and that without it nothing could stand to be good or 
beautiful. Puttenfiam, Arte of Englkh Poesie, Lib. ii. c. 1. 
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NOTICE TO THE READEE. 


(PBEFIXSS TO THE FIB8T EDITION, 1838 .) 

Owing to circumstances, which need not be detailed, the 
first Volume was printed off, two years before the greater 
part of the second Volume went to the press, and indeed 
before it was written. This may account for a seeming in¬ 
accuracy as regards dates; and will make it necessary for 
the reader, when he meets with the phrases, a short time 
since,^' two or three years ago,” &c. to allow lor the time, 
which has elapsed since they were written. Perhaps too it 
may serve, in some measure, as an apology for the addi¬ 
tional notes ^ at the end of each volume. Two years could 
hardly pass away, without the author seeing reason to modify 
much that he had advanced, upon a subject so novel and so 

extensive as the present one. 

• 

^ [Most of the notes to the first edition arc now incorporated with the text, 
or have suggested corrections in it.] 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The former edition of the present work was published in 
two volumes, with the following title : “ A History of Eng¬ 
lish Rhythms, by Edwin Guest, Esq. M.A. Fellow of Caiua 
College, Cambridge. London ; William Pickering, 1838.” 
In place of a Preface, it contained a brief Notice to the 
Reader,here reprinted, which concluded with the words 
'' two years could hardly pass away, without the author 
seeing reason to modify much that he had advanced, upon a 
subject so novel and so extensive as the present one and, 
it may be mentioned, in particular, that (as shown in the 
note to p. 176) the very strict views upon the subject of 
elision which were laid down in the first volume seem to 
have boon considerably relaxed in other passages of the 
work. What further modifications the author may have 
desired to make, we have, unfortunately, no means of ascer¬ 
taining ; but we may infer, from the long delay in issuing a 
second edition, that it may well have been his hope and in¬ 
tention to introduce many considerable improvements, 
^though the laborious character of the work rendered it very 
difficult to do so. But the opportunity for this never 
arrived ; and all that now remained to be done was, to as¬ 
certain what improvements could at any rate be made, in 
the absence of such revision as only an author can effec¬ 
tively give. 

In the first place, the former edition was somewhat care¬ 
lessly printed, and contained a long list of errata, which are 
now removed. It further appeared that even this list was 
not exhaustive, and several other printer's errors have now 
been silently corrected.' 


^ Even thus, a few of them hare escaped detection in the revision j see the 
List of Errata to the present edition, p. xix. 
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Secondly, the former edition contained several Notes at 
the end, some of which would have been introduced into the 
text, if they had occurred to the author sooner. Advantage 
has now been taken of doing this in the course of reprinting, 
wherever it seemed advisable to do so. 

Thirdly, the Notes are now considerably augmented (1) 
by help of some MS. annotations in the author’s own hand¬ 
writing, made in the copy which was in his own possession; 
(2) by help of some MS. annotations in a copy formerly be¬ 
longing to Mr. Edmund Lenthal Swifte, and 
possession of Mr. S. Crompton, who most kindly lent the 
book for this purpose; and (3) by somo additional remarks 
made by the editor. 

Fourthly, whilst the text is substantially the same as 
before, the editor has added a few remarks, distinguished 
by being inserted within square brackets, whenever they 
soemed to bo absolutely necessary. For example, at p. 
349, the words “ Here follows Alfred’s translation. Met. 
xxvi. 1. 4” have been inserted, for the sake of greater clear¬ 
ness, and in order to give the reference. The same expla¬ 
nation applies to the numerous brief foot-notes within 
square brackets, the letters W. W. S.” being further 
added to the footnotes whenever they supply additional in¬ 
formation. 

Fifthly, the very numerous well-arranged quotations, 
which give the book its great and permanent interest and^ 
value, have been subjected, as far as it could conveniently 
be done, to a thorough and searching revision; a matter 
which has caused the expenditure of considerable time and 
trouble. In the former edition, many of the references 
were left vague; so that we find ‘‘ F. Q.» for Spenser’s 
Fairy Queen, ** W. Scott ” for quotations from songs out of 
the Waverley Novels, and the like. The difficulty of dis¬ 
covering the whereabouts of many of these has been very 
great, and in a few cases search has been baffled ; but the 
convenience to the reader of finding the references supplied 
IS so obvious that the opportunity was not to be lost. The 
extremely full index to words occurring in Anglo-Saxon 
poetry in Dr. Grein’s “ Sprachschatz der angelsachaischen 
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Dichter" has proved of great service; as have also Dr. 
Schmidt^s Shakespeare Lexicon/^ Cleveland's Concoiv 
dance to Milton/' and Abbott's “ Concordance to Pope.^' 
The edition of the English Poets, published by Chalmers in 
1810, has been very useful. 

In particular, it must be borne in, mind that Dr. Guest 
was quite a pioneer in Middle-Engliln literature, and had to 
get together a large number of his quotations by the labo¬ 
rious process of transcribing them for himself from the MSS., 
and had noth^jpg but these transcripts to trust to ; there was X 
not even at that time any edition of Layamon or of the 
Ormulum, nor was the Early English Text Society founded 
till nearly thirty years after his book appeared. Hence it 
often happened that exact references could not be given, 
nor could the passages cited be revised whilst passing 
through the press. Hence it mil bo readily understood 
that numerous references have now been added to good 
editions, and that, by help of such editions, a large number 
of corrections have been made in the passages cited, and 
many obscurities cleared up. Even of later authors we now 
possess much better editions; and, in several quotations 
from Shakespeare, Spenser, and the like, the text of the 
quotations has been conformed to that of the “ Globe" 
editions of Shakespeare and Spenser, and to the best modern 
editions of other authors. 

It may here be observed that the quotations from Lyd¬ 
gate's Fall of Princes," from Barclay's “ Ship of Foies,” 
from Sir T. More's Ruful Lamentation'' and ‘'Book of 
Fortune,'' and from Surrey's “ Description of Spring'' 
(p. 298), wore taken from the Preface to Todd's edition of 
“ Johnson's Dictionary,” published in 1827. This accounts 
for the reading mockers discussed in the note to p. 225 ; and 
may serve to remind us that the author had frequently to 
work with the very imperfect materials supplied by inaccu¬ 
rate and careless editions, a difficulty which at the present 
date does not exist; so that we can hardly appreciate at its 
right value the wonderful industry which reduced such 
materials to order. 

Sixthly, the former edition had no index; and indeed, an 
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index would not have been of much value, in the absence of 
reasonably good editions of our older literature. But now 
that the exact references have been supplied to almost every 
(j^ootation, and many editions have been cited in the foot- 
notes, the addition of an Index of Authors quoted and 
referred to has beconm a necessity, and the construction 
of it presented no difisRilty. We can now tell how often, 
and whore, the author has cited any given play of Shake¬ 
speare, or any given poem of any other author. The con¬ 
venience of this is the greater, because Dr. guest’s great 
work has long boon the convenient store-house whence 
many writers upoa prosody have drawn their illustrations, 
sometimes without any acknowledgment that they have 
done so. 

Lastly, the reader will soon find that, throughout the 
work, the different “ sections ” or arrangements of (proso- 
dial) feet are denoted by the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, &o. As 
those numbers are, from the nature of the case, arbitrarily 
chosen, it is next to impossible to remember them long 
without confusion, and it becomes convenient to tabulate 
them for ready reference. Hence a Table of Rhythms 
has been compiled and added, which will be found following 
the Table of Contents, on p. xvii. 

One more necessary remark will render the plan of the 
book easier to understand. The mark | so constantly used 
throughout the book to indicate the scansion, invariably, 
marks the accented syllables ; and is not used to mark the 
division into feet as in the case of Greek and Latin verses. 
It is, in fact, only another way of marking accent, used in 
place of the more usual, but far more clumsy method of em¬ 
ploying marks of accentuation. Thus it is the same thing 
whether we write 

When I the Bri | tish war | rior queen | 
or whether we write 

When the British warrior (lueen. 

This is an excellent and moat convenient notation, and, 
for English verse, certainly the best, when it is once fairly 
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understood. It is also extremely easy. Yet, when Dr. 
Guest correctly scans a certain line thus— 

In I the hexam | etcr ri | scs : the foun | tain’s sil | very col | umu, 

it is curious to find a MS. note in Mr. Swiftens copy to this 
efiect: " I think the proper scansion of this line is:— 

In the hex [ anieter | rises the | fountain’s | silvery | column | 

That is to say, Mr. Swifte “ corrects the author by scan¬ 
ning the lii^ e mctl y the same^a^^efore; he has merely 
employed the s^boF [ irTa sense of his own, by dividing 
the line into feet in the usual schoolboy fikshion. It is ex¬ 
traordinary that a careful reader could peruse the book 
without acquiring the sense of a symbol which occurs so 
many thousands of times. 

The remarks upon the values of the English letters 
should be compared with the later investigations by Mr. 
Ellis and Mr. Sweet. The study of phonetics has advanced 
of late years very rapidly; indeed, the most surprising 
thing is that Dr. Guest was already discussing ^such mattons 
in 1838, when to pay any heed to them was quite excep¬ 
tional. 

The remarks upon the dialects are particularly interesting 
as showing how much the author was in advance of many 
of his contemporaries. We already find him arguing 
• for the existence of three main dialects, in precise accord- j 
ance with the results obtained long afterwards by Dr. 
Morris. 

It is, of course, a matter for regret that the author found 
no opportunity for revising the work in that masterly 
manner of which he alone was capable; still tho work has 
long been well known as giving a useful and serviceable 
^ survey of a difiicult subject, and a reprint of it has long been 
desired. The opportunity has accordingly been taken Of 
introducing all such improvements as, under the circum¬ 
stances, were possible. 

I have in general preserved the peculiarities of spelling, 
&o. of the former edition; I have, however, substituted tie 
for tye on p. 13, and diphthong for dipihong throughout. 
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Further, as Dr. Guest rightly rejected the spelling thyme, 
for which he substituted rhime, it became necessary to go a 
step further, by employing the correct spelling rime. 

Some account of Dr. Guest and hia work, with particular 
reference to his historical investigations, will be found in 
the Prefatory Notice to his " Origines Celtioae," published 
for the first time by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. in the pre¬ 
sent year. A list of his various contributions to philolo¬ 
gical subjects is appended to the present volume. 

Walteb Skeat, 


July, 1882 . 
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The various '^sections," or groups of accented and unac¬ 
cented syllables, are denoted by numbers, as explained on 
p. 160. For example, a group of syllables, in which the 
^rst and third are accented, and the second unaccented, is 
called 1. The same group may conveniently bo denoted by 
the letters Ah A, where the capital letter A denotes an 
accented syllable, and the smaller letter h denotes an unac¬ 
cented one. If to this section an unaccented syllable bo 
appended, we get the lengthened section, denoted by 1 1, or 
by Ah Ah ; and if two unaccented syllables be appended to 
the Same, we get the doubly lengthened section, denoted by 
1 ll, or by AhAhh. This being premised, the full table of 
rhythms, according to Dr. GuesFs notation, can be inter¬ 
preted as follows;— 


• 1, AbA. 

1 1. AbAb. 

1 ll. AbAbb. 

2 . AbbA. 

2 1. AbbAb. 

2 ll. Abb Abb. 


6 . bAbA. 

5 1. bAbAb. 

5 ll. bAbAbb. 

6 . bAbbA. 

6 1. bAbbAb. 

6 ll. bAbbAbb. 


0. bbAbA. 

9 1. bbAbAb. 

9 ll. bbAbAbb. 

10, bbAbbA. 

10 1. bbAbbAb. 
10 ll. bbAbbAbb. 


t 3. AbAbbA. 

’ 3 1. AbAbb Ab. 

• 8 ll. AbAbbAbb. 

\ 

j 4. AbbAbbA, 
kU/.AbbAbbAb. 

1 4 ZA AbbAbbAbb. 


7. bAbAbb A. 
7/.bAbAbbAb. 

7 ll. bAbAbbAbb. 

8 . bAbbAbbA. 

8 1. bAbbAbbAb. 

8 ll. bAbbAbbAbb. 


11 . bbAbAbb A. 

11 1. bbAbAbbAb. 

11 ll. bbA bAbbAbb. 

12 . bbAbbAbbA. 

12 1. bbAbb AbbAb. 

12 ll. bbAbb AbbAbb. 


Observe that 5, 6, 7, and 8 only differ from 1, 2, 3, and 
4 by having an unaccented syllable prefixed; and again. 
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9,10,11, and 12 only differ from 6,6, 7, fnd 8 inihe 
way. 

Further, the section 1 is intended to include similaii^ 
metres of 'more than three syllables, such as AbAbA,. 
AbAbAbA, and the like. 

The application of the above table is very easy; two ex* 
ainples may suffice. At p. 188, mention is made of the 
verso 1 : 5. This means AbA: bAbA, as shown in the ex¬ 
ample — Haste I thee nymph | : and bring j with thee |, 
The colon denotes the pause, and the uprigift bars denote 
the accents. Conversely, the line—And ] the Tnillr | maid; - 
sing [ eth blithe | —quoted on the same page, is to be denoted, 
by AbAb : AbA, or by 1Z: 1. 

Reference to the above table will explain any collocation 
of sections at once. 

For.the moaning of the symbol p, see p. 280. 



ERRATA. 


P. 19,1. 14. For H. VI. read 2 H. VI. 

P. 41, last line. For Cynthea's read Cynthia's. 

P. <51, 1. 14. For Chaim, read Chaloner. 

P. 59, seventh quotation. For part read parte. 

P, 92, second quotation. For danger read daunger. 

P. 163, 1. 12. For mercy read pity ; and see note on p. 710. 

P. 191, fourth quotation. For H. VI. read 2 H. VI. 

P. 218, fourth quotation. For Draw near to fortune read Draw 
you to fortune; and for wel reed well. 

P. 222, tenth quotation. For advance read auaunce. 

P. 242, first quotation, 1. 3. For resigne read resyne. 

P. 286, third quotation, 1. 2. Read Science all is vain. 

P. 378,1. 4. For myrgirgum mad myrgingum. 

P. 517,1. 4 from bottom. For Salve read Solve. 

P, 518,1. 12. For Humphrey read Philippe. (See pp. 697, 699.) 
P. 540,1. 3. For Chronical read Chronicle. 

P. 669, note, 1. 4. For she lies readily. 




CHAPTER I. 


BRYTHU 


in itei widest sense may be defined as the law of sucoession 
It IS the regulating principle of every whole, that la meat 
up of proportional parts, and is ^^ necessary to the regn* 
lationJoLmotion, or the arra ngement of matt er, as to“W< 
r orderly succesaion of sounds. By applying it to the firs! 
of ihese purposes we have obtained the dance ^ and Bculp< 
tore %id architecture are the results of its application tc 
the second. The rhythmical arrangement of sounds nol 
articulated produces music, while from the like arrange¬ 
ment of articulate sounds we get the cadences of prose and 
the measures of verse. 


Yerse may be defined as a succession of articulate sounds 
regulated by a rhythm so definite, that we can readily 
foresee the results which follow from its application. 
Rhythm is also met with in prose, but in the latter its 
range is so wide, that we rarely can anticipate its fiow, 
while the pleasure we derive from %rse is founded on this 
veiy'anticipation. 

As verse consists merely in the arrangement of certain 
sounds according to a certain rhythm, it is obvious, that 
neither poetry nor even sense can be essential to it. We 


n^y be alive to the beauty of a foreign rhythm, though we 
dp not understand the language, and the burthen of many 
English song has long yielded a certain pleasure, though 


finery whit as unmeaning as the nonsense verses of the 
t^golboy. . 

eei^dering the general character of any proposed 
We should have especial regard to three cirouxn^. 
diet to, ^e ehmmtoy which are to be^ loTapged jf 
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f to the aeeidenis, by which tHes^ elements am ^ 

' tin^^islied } - and thirdly to the low of succBssi^Uf by whi^ 
the arranjjement is eflfected. 

In making verse, the elements subjected to the rhythm, 
may be either syllables, or verses, or staves* The only 
accidents, which need be noticed as of rhythmical value, arff 
t three, the time or quantity, the accent, and the modidoation, 
of the sound. 

Rhythm may be marked either by the time or the ao-. 
cent. In the great family of languages ii^ich has been 
termed the Indo-European, and which spread from the 
Ganges to the Shannon, three made time the index of their 
rhythm, to wit the Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin; all the^ 
others adopted accent. It is remarkable that those dialects 
which now represent the Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin, have 
lost their temporal and possess merely an accentual rhythm. 
We are able in some measure to follow the progress of Giis 
change. So gradual was it in the Greek, that even as late 
as the eleventh century there were authors who wrote in¬ 
differently in either rhythm. The origin, however, of 
accentual verse, as it now prevails in those languages, is 
by no means clear. Whether it were borrowed from the 
northern invader, or were the natural growth of a mixed 
and broken language, or merely the revival of a vulgar 
rhythm, which had been heretofore kept under by the pre¬ 
valence of one more fashionable and perhaps more perfect, 
are questions I shall pass by, as being at least as difficult as 
they are interesting. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE SUBJECT. 

Having premised thus much as' to ,the meaning of our ' 
terms, I will now lay before the reader the course I dball 
follow in tracing the progress of our English rhythms; In 
the second book we shall consider the rhythm of individual 
verses; and in the third the rhythm of particular passagto> 
or, to speak more preoiaely, the flow pf several vers^ JiiJi, 
combination j while the fourth book will be devoted 
history of our etove/e, that is, of those regular combinat^di^^f' 
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wMoh &nn as it were a second class of elements to he re- 
gnlated bj the rhythm. 

The book which opens with the present chapter is little 
more than introductory, but the matters discussed in it are 
of high importance to the right understanding of the sub¬ 
ject. In the next chapter we shall consider the diffeirent 
modij/kaUons of sound, with a view to the aid they afford us 
in embellishing and perfecting the rhythm. In the third 
we shall inquire what constitutes a syllable, and discuss the 
nature of accent in the fourth, and of quantity in the fifth. 
The various kinds of rime will be the subject of the sixth 
chapter, and in the seventh and last we shall treat of the 
rhythmical pa/uses. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THB VOICE. 

If we drop a small heavy body into still <i«rater it forms 
a circular wave, which gradually enlarges and loses its^f 
upon the surface. In like manner, if one hard body strike 
against another—as the cog of a metal wheel against a 
quill—a wave is formed in the air which expands on all 
sides round the point of contact. When this wave reaches 
the ear, it produces on that organ the sensation of sound. 

If now the wheel be turned round, so that the cogs strike 
against the quill in succession, several concentric waves are 
produced, following each other at equidistant periods of 
time j and if the velocity be such that there are more than 
thirty sound-waves in a second, the sensation produced by 
onela^ ¥ll another enters the ear, and a continuous sound 
is the result. This continuous sound is called a ioneyr 
musical note. 

As we increase the number of sound-waves, the tone 
changes its character, and is said to become sharp&r. 
When more than six thousand enter the ear in a second, 

I the tone becomes so sharp and shrill as to be no longer per¬ 
ceptible by organs constituted like our own. 

The wave which thus produces the sensation of sound, 
differs widely in origin from that which moves along the 
surface of the water. The latter is formed by the vertical 
rising of the watery particles, and as these fell again in 
obedience to the force of gravity, they drive upwards those 
next adjoining. The motion of the particles is thus per¬ 
pendicular or nearly so to the direction of the weve^s 
motion. The air-wave is formed by the condensation as 
well as by the displacing of the particles, and the moyjmg 
power in this case is elasticity. The airy particles are 
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driven on a beap^ till the foroe of elasticity becomes greater 
than the impelling force^ and they are driven back to their 
former station. The neighbouring p^ortioles are then simi* 
larly acted on^ and a slight motion or vibration in the same 
line of direction as that in which the sound-wave is travel¬ 
lings takes place in all the particles. On the §ize of this 
vibration depends the loudness of the sound. 

The tones of the human voice are produced by the vibra¬ 
tions of two membranes, which have been called the vocal 
ligaments. T^ese are set in motion by a stream of air 
gushing from the lungs, and we can at pleasure regulate 
the sharpness and the loudness of the sound produced. The 
mechanism, by which this is effected, has been lately made 
the subject of some very interesting speculations.^ 

If two elastic membranes stretched upon frames so as to 
leave one edge &ee, be placed opposite to each other, with 
the free edges uppermost, and a current of aar pass between 
them from beneath, they will be differently affected accord¬ 
ing to their inclination towards each other. If they incline 
from each other, they will bulge inwards, if towards each 
other, they will bulge outwards, if they be parallel, they 
will vibrate. Now the wind-pipe is contracted near the 
mouth by a projecting mass of muscles called the Glottis. 
The edges of the Glottis are membranes, and form the vocal 
ligaments. Ordinarily these membranous edges are inclined 
from each other, and consequently no vibrations take place 
during the passage of the breath; but by the aid of certain 
muscles, we can place them parallel to each other, when 
they immediately vibrate and produce a tone. With the 
aid of other muscles, we can increase their tension, and* 
tibereby the sharpness of the tone, and by driving the air 
more forcibly from the lungs, wo may increase its loudness. 
The tone thus formed is modified by the cavities of the 
throat, nose, and mouth. These modifications form the 

first eluents of articulate language, or the letters. 

... -- ^.- ■■■ . ■ --- 


*' fioe Hr. WlUis’s papen m the Gambndge Philosophies! Trsnssetiooa, 
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VOCAL LlTtSBS. 

It h ^-ff been shown ^ that the note of a common 
reed may take the qualities of all the TOwel*Bounda in bbo- 
cession. This is effected by merely lengthening the tnbe 
which confines the vibrations. It would seem, therefor©, 
that the peculiar characters of the different vowels depend , 
entirely on the length of the cavity, which modifies the 

voice. 

In pronouncing the long a in father, th^ cavity s^ms 
barely, if at all, extended beyond the throat; in pronounc¬ 
ing the au of aught, it reaches to the root of the tongue> 
and to the middle of the palate in pronouncing the long e 
of eat ; the sound of the long o in oat, requires the cavity 
to be extended to the lips, which must be stretched out to 
form a cavity long enough to pronounce the u in jute. 

Every addition to the length of the tube or cavity, affects 
in a greater or less degree the character of the tone. The 
possible number of vowel-sounds, therefore, can have no 
limit; but as there are rarely more than seven or eight in 
any one language, we may conclude that the human ear is 
not readily sensible to the nicer distinctions. 

In pronouncing the vowels a and e, as they sound in 
and eel, we narrow the cavity by raising the tongue towards 
the palate, while in pronouncing a, au, o, as they sound in 
father, aught, oat, the cavity is broad and open. These two 
sets of vowels have accordingly been distinguished as th© 
narrow and the broad vowels. 

Next to the vowels, the letters which have spread most 
widely, are the three, 

d, g, 

as pronounced in ah, ad, a^. If we try to dwell upon the 
consonants which end these words, we find cursives 
to do so but for a short time, and even then it requires some 
muscular exertion. In each of the three oases th© tone 
seems to be modified by a closed cavity, no aperture being 
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lelli; for 43te breath to escape by. In pronouncing h, ^e 
Hpa are oloaed, and the vibrationa are confined to the throat 
and month; in pronouncing d, the tongue ia raised to the 
p^te^ and the throat and hinder portion of the mouth are 
the only open cayities; in pronounoing g, the tone seems to 
be modified merely by the hollow of the throat. We shaU 
call these letters from the circumstances of their formation 
the do96 letterB , 

The letters b, d, g have a very near connexion with the 
three nasals 

m, n, ng.^ 

The only difference in their formation is^ that in pro¬ 
nouncing the latter^ the breath passes freely through the 
nostril. With this exception, the organs are disposed pre¬ 
cisely in the same way for pronouncing w, n, ng^ as for pro¬ 
nouncing h, d, g. As the nostril affords a free passage for 
the breath, we may dwell on these letters during a whole 
respiration. 

V, dhi^ 

havo the strongest afiinity to b and d. The peculiarity of 
their formation lies in the free passage of the breath through 
^e interstices of the upper teeth. To the edge of these 
teeth we raise the lip In pronouncing v, and the tongue in 
pronouncing dh, instead of joining the lips, or raising the 
tongue to the palate. As these teeth form part of the en¬ 
closure which modifies the voice, the breath may pass 
between them, and we may dwell upon the letters during a 
whole respiration, as is seen in pronouncing the words 
aVi adh. 

y> 

are never heard in pronunciation except at the beginning 
of a syllable and before some other vowel. They seem 
merely to represent the short vowels u and i (as heard in 
pnl and pit), melting into their several diphthongs. They 


* Xhto cbanictar repreaetits the sound which ends such w<n‘ds as lovingt 

* ik ns^EHTesenta the \ocal aoupd of ih as heard in ihtf tk^rt those, &t. 


if 
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gdiunrally considered as consonants j bat if the^ of 
be ft consonontj so must also be the e of Burop^, 


I, r. 


The peculiarity in the formation of these lettera is & ob¬ 
tain trembling or vibration of the tongue, whence they mtty 
be called the trembling letters. In pronouncing I the tongue 
is raised to the palate, as m forming the letter d, but the 
breath is allowed to escape between it and the side teeth, 
and thereby causes the loose edges of the tongue to vibrate. 
In pronouncing the letter r the tongue is raised towards 
the palate without touching it, and" the breath in passing 
causes it to vib]^ate.^ 

These tremblings or vibrations of the tongue are quite 
distinct from the vibrations of the voice, and may be pro¬ 
duced during a whisper when the voice is absent. 

The only two vocal sounds which remain to be con¬ 
sidered are 


Xtfff 


In pronouncing z the tongue is raised to the palate in 
nearly the same position it occupies in pronouncing e, save 
ttat, instead of lying hoUow so as to form a tube or funnel 
for the voice, the surface rises in a convex shape and leaves 
but a narrow sht or aperture between it and the roof of 

rf f we get the Bound 


Hitherto we have ep ekeu only of vooel lettera, or, in 

* Our grammarians tell us that r m never mute « Wn„ ,<• t 
<“W, r IS not pronounced at the end of a svIIuMbi t ^ H 
open with a vowel. It is said that at the e^ nf ’ ® following syllable 

nom^, but I have observed thi 1 very *' “ ^ 

hM been suffiuent to convict the speakJof ^ Fonwciatioa of thialeSW 
who insut upon ito pronnneiation dron im •bd that many 

or their vigilance yoiaxed. ’ ^ *®*“®‘^*®*y tbeipattentioiUs^nrtad ‘ 

«. itk,. b.,^ TO»i ^ 







ymvdu, of ihe different mo^oaiiooo of tib.e wiea, 
li irke Tooal ligaments be so inclined to eacli otber as not 
to Tibrate, the emission of breath f]fom the longs produces 
merely a whisper. This whisper may be mod^ed in like 
manner as the voice, by similar arrangements of the oi^ns ; 
ati 4 every vocal sound has its corresponding whisper-sound, 
that might, if custom had so willed it, have constituted a 
distinct letter. 

It is, however, doubtful if there ever was a language 
which had it^ whisper letters perfect. In our own the 
number of whisper letters is pine . The three close letters, 
the two dentals or teeth-breathing letters, the two sibilants, 
and the letter lo, have each of them their whisper letters, 
and the aspirate h is the ninth. 

y Vocal letters, v Whiep&r letters, 

4 b p 

d t 

g k 


V 

f 

dh 

th 

z 

s 

zh 

sh 

w 

wh 


hi 


We have lost all distinction between dh and th in our 
spelling, though we still distinguish them in pronunciation, 

ios important. I once thought it was original} but m comersing on this sub* 
ject with a respected fnend, to whose instructions I owe much, I found hw 
Tiews so oearlj coincidmg with vaj own, that I have now but httle doubt the 
hint was bcwrowed. 

^ I have here considered A'as a letter Our grammarians differ on this pomt, 
hut Z aonjibss that usage is agamet me. There is httle doubt, that its oM and 
gamifaS prononmation was much like the palatal breatbmg of the Germans | 
uisA snob is die power whieh some persons still give to it But the people alto- 
Hadmr neglect A, and others look upon it merely as the symbol of asinratimk* 
lihe aiianser, u>h is usually treated as an aspirated to. Such, hpwaver. Is the 
IMmpettkd iftate of our language, that I have known men who prided thtsnselves 
<hS iheir accuracy and refinement in the pronunciatum of |be8e letters A, wA, 
ifitc.,aad who nevertheless gave them three or four different properties, ere they 
t iNdl itoU ntt««id as nutoy mteo^ 
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ai it. seen B,t once in comparing the sound of tk in. ihd9, th0ip 
Mhea, to loath $—with its sound in thdstle, thdn, eloth$, 

The distinction also between the connected letter-sow^ 
ah and sh does not appear in our orthography, though at 
once^sible to the ear in comparing the sound of wwre 
with that of Ashwr, 

That wh represents the whisper sound of w will, I think, 
be clear, if we compare the initial sounds of where, when, 
while, with those of were, wen, wile} It is probable that in 
the Anglo-Saxon hwcer, hwanne, hwil, the t^ynay have been 
rooal, and the h may have represented a dtstinot breathing; 
but it would be difl&cult to account for the change of hw 
into wh, which took place at so early a period (perhaps as 
early as the 12th century), unless it indicated a change in 
the pronunciation; and this change would naturally be to 
the whisper sound of the w. 

In this view of the case w may put in a fair claim tb the 
title of consonant. If the true definition of a vowel be, 
that it is a letter which makes any part of a word, into 
which it enters, a distinct syllable, then w has dearly no 
right to the title of vowel. Nor can we reasonably call the 
initial sounds of w&re, wen, wile diphthongal, unless we 
allow the imtial sounds of where, when, while, to be diph- 
lihongs also. But were this so, we should have part of a 
diphthong a mere whisper while the other part remained 
vocal. Our w then, amid a choice of difficulties, may, per¬ 
haps, be allowed the title of consonant; but the same 
reasoning does not apply to the y. The latter, I think, 
can only be considered as a letter indicating the initial 
sound of a diphthong. 

The whisper sounds of the two liquids I, r, constitute two 
distinct letters in Welsh, and in several other languages. 
But the Batin rh and the Greek p were certainly aspirUted 
letter-sounds; the accounts of their pronunciation, Kau d,od 
down to us by the old grammarians, are too explicit to 
any room for doubt upon the subject. 

That these letters p, t, h, f, due., ore the whisper 
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* See, however, note 1, on pa^ 9. 
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ol S, V, may/1 think, be shown without mnoh 

If we tiy to prononnoe the words ah, ad, oq, ov, 
in A diaper they cannot be distinguished from ap, at, 
ah, of, dse. Again, the vibrations of the organs, which are 
obvious while we are pronouncing a vocal letter, cease im¬ 
mediately we change to the whisper sound; but the dispo¬ 
sition of the organs remains unchanged. Thus, in pro¬ 
nouncing the V of am, if we change to a whisper, the 
vibrations of the lips and teeth cease; and without any 
change in the position of the organs we find ourselves pro- 
nouncmg /. 

The number then of English consonantal sounds, if we 
consider w as one, amounts to t wenty-tw o; wherrof thirteen 
are vocal and nine mere whisper sounds.* 

The vowels are eleven in number. The long a, e, o, u, 
as heard in father, reel, '“roll, rvXe ; au and a as heard in 
aught, ate; and the short a, e, i, o, u, as heard in pat, pet, 
pit, pot, put. The diphthongs are twelve,* ei, oi and ou, as 
heard in height, hoity, out; and eleven others formed by 
prefixing y to the eleven vowels. These are heard in the 
following words, yamd, yean, yoke, yute, yawn, yare, yap, yell, 
yiA yon, young. 

Having said thus much on the formation of our ele¬ 
mentary sounds, we will now consider in what way and to 
what extent they may be rendered useful, in embellishing 
and perfecting the rhythm. 

If, as is often the case, besides the idea which the usage 
of language has connected with certain words, there are 
othem which are naturally associated with the sounds or 
with the peculiarities of their formation, it is obvious, that 
^e impression on the mind must be the most vivid, when 
the natural associations can be made to coincide with such 
AS ^ merely artificial and conventional. In all language 
theve are certain words in which this coincidence is perfrct. 
In our own we have hiee, haw, hah, and a few others, in 
which the natural sound so cloi^ely resembles the articulate 
which representil it, that many have fSedlen into the 


a 
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cirtot ci Biip|>osixig the latter a mere imitatioti of tho 
The snmher, however^ of these imitative sotutda m 
langtiage is but soaotj^ and the assistanoe they rendco* ia 
both obvious and vulgar. The delicate perceptions the 
poet demand the gratification more frequently than it ia 
supplied by the ordinary resources of language. It is by 
the command which he possesses over this noblest of ail 
gifts (after reason) that he seeks to obtain it. 

In the next section we shall trace some of the artifices 
which have been adopted to arrive at these imitative sounds; 
and afterwards enquire how far the peculiarities which attend 
the formation of our letters, as regards the disposition and 
action of the organs, can assist us in the fit and suitable 
expression of the thought. 


IMITATIVE SOUNDS. 

" There is found,” says Bacon,'' a similitude between the 
sound, that is made by inanimate bodies, or by animate 
bodies that have no voice articulate, and divers letters of 
articulate voices; and commonly men have given such 
names to those sounds as do allude unto the articulate 
letters; as trembling of water hath resemblance with the 
^ quenching of hot metals with the letter a; snarling 

of dogs with the letter r; the noise of screecfi^wls with the 
letter ,h, voice of cate with the diphthong eu, voice of 
cuckoos with the diphthong <m, sounds of strings witi the 
diphthong «gr.” J^a(. Hutoryj Century II. § 200, 

When we pronounce the letter Z, the breath in escaping 
under the side-teeth presses against the yielding tongue, 
which msy be considered as fined at its root and tip. Tto 

circumstances, 

wbratw mth a slow and uncertain trembling. This stoomrlv 
^mbles the motion of water. « Bunning waters," 

Md^r^fTT*' *» tte ateembling n^. 

Bale niDB^^- “ P*P® ** 

oontaneth water), the sound hath 

rocks, which have water in them, and when tiiey Umr . 
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oif iD tiliey yield a trembluig 

§ I7^k li is in tMs inequality of trepidation^ that the xesem- 
blanee above alluded to seems chiefly to consist. Our great 
poets aflbrd us many beautiful examples; in the Witches' 
song we almost hear the bubbling of the cauldron; 

For a charm of powerful irovMey 
Like a Ael^broth botl and bubble, 

* Aljl. Double^ double toil and trouble^ 

Ftre bum and coMron bubble. Much. 4. 1. 18. 

Not less happy are the following passages^ 

Gloster stumbled, and in falling 
Struck ^e, that thought to stay him, overboard 
Into the tambhng billowi of the miun. R. III. 1. 4. 18. 

Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow^ 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 

P. X. 5. 195. 

The hypothesis that has been ventured as to the origin 
of the resemblance, thus noticed by Bacon, is strengthened 
by observing, that our poets always affect this letter, 
whenever they have to describe a yielding wavy motion. 
The tie, which links such an association with the letter I, is 
obvious. 

-Part huge of bulk. 

Wallowing unwteldtf, enormous in their gait, 

Tempest the ocean. P. L. 7. 410. 

Some of serpent kind, 

Wond'rous in length and corpulence, involved 

Their snaky folds, P. L. 7. 482. 

The one seem’d woman to the waist, and fair, 

But endedin many a scalp fold 

Voluminous and vast. P. X. 2. 650. . 

JS, though a trembling letter, has a character of sound 
differing in many particulars from that of 1. In the first 
{dace it has a narrow sound, not unlike e, while that of I is 
b decidedly broad one. In the second place the vibrations, 
instead of being slow and uncertain like those of 1,9X9 quick 
and decided. Its sound was likened, even by Roman critios, 
to the Snarling of the dog; but it has a resemblatnos to any 
' taiferow sound, which is broken in upon by idiort quioh in** 
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terruptions. IFence its power in expressing harsh, grating, 
and rattling noises. 

In the two first of the following examples, the roll of a 
liquid mass is beautifully contrasted with the harsh rattle 
of rock or shingle, on which it is supposed to act. 


As biirniii'X iEtiia from liis boilinj^ stew 

I)o(]i belch out lliunes, and rocks in pieces broke, 

And raiffrcd nbs of moimtaiiis luoltoii new, 

Mil w rapt ill cole-black clumls. F. Q. 1 . 11 . 44 . 


-As racing seas are wont tif roar, 

l\')i(-ii rointry sbmn liis wrathful wreck does threat, 

'Die rollin'^ liillows beat the ragfred shore. 

F. Q. 1. 11. 21. 


\V ith olainour tlicncu* iho rapid currents drive 
low'rds the retreating sea their/Mr/oK,v title. 

P. Z. 11 . 853. 

-As an aj^ed tree .... 

ho.se h(‘iirt-.strinfi[s witii keen .‘'(.ecl nij^h hewen be, 

I he miirhty trunk, half with ragged rift. 

Doth roll iidown th(> rocks and full yv\i\\ fearful drift. 

P. Q. 1. 8. 22. 

And she whom once the .''emhhinee of a .scar 
Appiill’d, an owlet's farmn ehill’d with dread, 

Now views (he colunin-.scn«’n’>/i» bay’net jar. 

(liilde Harold, 1 . , 54 . 

■ On a sudden ojmn lly 
\V ith impetuous recoil jarring sound 
I h infernal doors, and on their hiimes ffrate 
Harsh thunder. p ^ 

The brazen throat of war had ceas’d to roar, 

All now was turn’d to jollity ami game. 7 ’. L. u. 713. 

rpi - himself is W«p. 

I hal croaks the fatal enterance of Duncan 

UrnW my battle,™„t.. M,dw/,, 4 . ag. 

Such bursts of Iwrrid thunder, 

N.eh groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 

Kemember to hau; hoard. \ 

Lear, 3. 2. 45. 

b eiampleaare 

'■ >l<‘ep and fall; the narrow 
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sound of the r is therefore corrected by the broad vowels in 
roaVj hoarse, groans, &c. 

Bacon likens the sound of z to the quenching of hot 
metals; and that of sh to the noise of screech-owls. The 
fact is that the sounds represented by z, zh, 5, sh, are all 
more or less sibilant, and accordingly have a greater or loss 
affinity to any sound of the like character. Now there are 
a variety of noises, which though not absolutely hisses, yet 
approach near to them in the sharpness and shrillness of 
their sound, as^ shrieks, screeches, tho whistling of man or 
other animals. All these resemble more or loss tho hissing 
sound of the sibilants. 


I’liey saw hut, olhor sifr/it iiistaul! 11 «towiI 
()1‘ ujfly ser/w/tfs; liorror <ui (lii’iii fell 
vVnd horrid sympathy; for, wliat. thoy saro. 

They fell tluMuselves now eliiini>inur: down their arms, 

Down fell l)oth spvtir and shir/d, down they as fast. 

And the dire hiss renew’d. L. 10. .'>38. 

--Dreadful was the din 

Ot' hissiii/' tlironjjh the hall, ihiek swarmnt^ now 
With (‘Oinplieated monsters, head and tail. 

Scorpion and asp, jind amphishwiui dire, 

(■'crastrs horn’d, hydras aiid r/ops drear. 

And dipsas (not so thick swarm'd once the soil, 

Hedro])t with blood of j^ornon). /*. A. lO. .'>21. 

'Die hoarse ni^ht-raven, tnnnj) <d' d<ilelhl dri're, 

'I’he leather-winded hat, day’s enemy, 

'riie rutilid sfricdi still waitini; on tiie hier, 

'I'he whistler shrill that v'hoso hears doth die. 

J\ Q. '2. 12. .‘IC. 

liy whisj>ering tcinds soon lull’d «.v/rep. 12Alle<^ro, IIG. 

The breezy call of ?/ttT/f.s7;-breathin<i; morn, 

The swallow twitt’rinf( from the .v/m«>-l)uilt shed. 

The cocli's shrill clarion, or the eehoin<f horn, 

No more shall rouse them from theii' lowly bed. 

(iray, Etcfry, st. 5. 

And with sharp shrilling shrieks do bootless <'ry. 

F. Q. 2. 12. ;1G. 

Now air is hush’d, save where the wcak-ey’d bat, 

With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing. 

(’o/lins's Evening, st. 8. 
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It will bo observed that in several of these examples the 
sharp sound of the sibilant is strengthened by that of the 
narrow vow(']s, long o and short i. These vowels are some¬ 
times used wltli eflbct oven by themselves. 

The clouds were fled, 

Ihtp'n liy .1 h(ni north wind, tliat, blowinjr dry 

\\ iinklcd the irue ordelmjc P, X. 11.841. 


The thte.iddi '-ails, 

Rome with ih’ inrisible and cnejunq wind, 

Di.iu (he hnye l)o((oins tlnonoh the furrow’d sea. 

//. K 3. Chorus, 9. 

The broad vowel-sounds on tlie contrary, long a, au, long 
and short o, together with tho broad diphthong ou, aro used 
<o express deep and hollow sounds; 


IV (IK tUllllI sonnu^ 


.. ^ 

hu h (hrongh the wood hnul belloirtni^ did rebound, 

X’. Q. 1. 7. 7. 

-The thunder .... ceases now 

fl'o hdhw thiough tiie msf and boundless deep. 

F. L. 1. 176. 

All tliesi' and thousand thousands many inoi'e, 

And imnt di fanned monstns thousand-fold, ’ 

AN ith di<*id(nl noise and hollow iambling sound 
Cam,.,u-lu„K- i-’. Q. 2. 12. 2J. 

— As the sound of waieis deep, 

Ilourse nimmurs echoed to his words applause, 

P, L, 5. 872. 

The very expression a Ao/W sound shows how close is 
tho assoomtion of a huUow space with depth and fnllnosa of 
sound. TIonco the broad vow.ls aro sometimes used to 
express mere breadth and concavity. " ^ 

Ho high as heac’d the tumid InlK, ,0 low 
Ihnvn Mink a holhm bottom, hoad and deep. 

ir 7. 288. 

. Ihllatlast, 

reeei^ed them uhole, and on them dos'd, 

P, L. 6. 874. 

'K m 1 f ^““‘1 of ““y 

e wd m l,ko manner. There is no donbt that all 
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4he tlircG nasals have a close affinity to any tleep low sound; 
such as a hum, a murmur, or the twang of a musical string 
slowly vibrating. The reason 1 take to bo the distinctness 
with which the vibrations of the voice aro hoard in pro¬ 
nouncing tliose letters, and tho low deop tone in which they 
aro generally spoken. 

-^riiuniiili till' luiil II nnib (A mi:ht 

Till' /uwi ofi'illiir ariiii/ still) snu/ith. 

11, V. t. ( 'lionii, 4, 

Till' sli.«il htinti 1)11 (1« with Ins ilmiisy liiniit 

]I.ith naif' uighlV yinuiiii^ jn'al. Mdihctli, .‘3. 2. 42. 

- — WliiK' till hi i til'winils 

Ills SIM ill hut -'iilii M hoin, 

As oft ho ii'Nis ’iiMilst tho twilinht pull 
A;.;,inis1 tlio piii’iim honit ni hotdliss Iiuin 

('olluis, l^iitini^, s/ 4. 

'riio /)M/w-ooi‘lv Jnninn'fl (Iriiiit, 

'riio k\o stood low tin i tho loan. lluins^ 'run Doiis, 

Whoro c.iili ohl poolu niouiitain 
1iis|)ii<ition liii.ithM .iioiiiid, 

Kvoiy sliiido and h.illowid jotiiit.ini 
]\hii mur'd di op a .suh mn snniid. 

(lniil, Pii)i'n9\ of Poi si/, 11. a 

Even Johnson, notwitlisttinding the lidicule lie lias thrown 
upon entjuint's of this n.itiirc, has tidmitied that ])articnlar 
imtiges jiiay beadumbratt d by an exact and percejtlible 
resemblance of sound.Tlut tlu' law of resemblance 
that first groat law of tissoeiation -is not to bi' confined 
thus narrowly. If the mortt sound of the words ///.s.s* and 
hah recall tho cry of tho animal, so may tho muscular action, 
which tl^ organs exeit in pronouncing tho words sdrugrjle, 
wrestle, c | l 11 up in tho mind the })ltty of muscle and sinew, 
usual in fliose cncountt'rs. Whert'A cr tlu're is rescmbhvnco 
there may bo association. AVe will now cncjuire wluit 
means our poets have used to Jii tluir associations in iho 
rcador^b mind, moro especially in those cases, in which tho 
connecting link has been the disposition or tho action of 
the organs. 

In the first place, we may obsi'i-ve that in making any 
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continued muscular effort, wo draw in the breath and cora- 
presB the lips firmly. Now this is tlio very position in 
which wo place the org.ans, when pronouncing the letters 
h, j>. I lifivc no doubt that to this source may bo traced 
much of the beauty of the following verses. 

liehnnoth, bif'f'est born of eiirtli, upheav'd 

Ill's vast ness -- 471. 


'J'lie mountains huge iip])car 
Eniorgont, and their brand burr hacks upheave 
InU) the clouds. -P- L. 7. 285. 


Tlic envious Hood 

Kept in my soul, and would not let it forth .... 

Hilt smother’d it within my panting bulk, 

Whieh almost burst to belch in the sea. Tt, III. 1. 4. 37. 


-Hut first from inward grief 

Jlis bursting passion into plaints thus pour'd. P. L. 9. 97. 

Who thrusting holdly twixt him and the blow, 

'J’he burden of the de.'idly brunt did bear. F. Q. 4. 8. 42. 

A grievous burthen wiis thy birth to me. 

IL HI. 4. 4. 167. 


When the niiiid is seiz’d with fear and amazement, the 
lips open and voice fails us. If the surprize be sudden, a 
whis])ered I'jjieulation os(*.aj)es, suppress’d silniost as soon as 
uttt'v’d. Jn thi.s way 1 would account for that combina¬ 
tion of letters .'if, which Spenser and others of our older 
poets affect, whenever they have to describe this fooling. 
Its fitness for tlu' ])urposo seems to lie in the sudden stop, 
which is given by the t to thn whisper sound of the s — 
letters, be it observed, which are formed without the agency 
of tlu‘ lij)s. 

ft 

'J'lu- gilinl, si-lf, di.Mmiycd with (hat sniind, .... 

In haste came rushing forth from inner bow'j-, 

Wilii staving count nance stern, as one astound. 

And staggering steps, to weet what sudden stour 
Il.id AM-oiight tliat horror .strange and dar’d Ids dreaded pow’r. 

F. Q. 1. 8. .5. 

Stern was their look ; like wild amazed steers, 

StuHiii' with hollow eyes and stiff ups fun dine hairs. 

F. Q. 2. 9. 13. 
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lie answer’d not at all, but adding ncAV 
Fear to his first amazement, sftu'inp^ wide 
With stoni/ eyes, and heartless hollow hue, 

Astonish'd stood. F. Q. 1. 9. 24. 

When too tlio sinews am ovcrstrotcjhed, or shaken with 
sharp and jerking efforts, tlio sanio kind of broken breath¬ 
ing generally follows the sti-aiu upon them. The sound too 
is harsh and grating. Hence, in part at least, tlio effect 
produced by the combinations st, str, in the following 
passages ; 

Staring full ghastly like a strangled man, 

His hair nprear’d, his nostrils stretched willi struggling^ 

Ilis hands abroad disphiyM, us one that grasp’d 

And tngg’d for life. II. VI. 3. 2. 170. 

But th’ heedful boatman strongly forth did stretch 

His brawny arms, and all his body .strain. F. Q. 2. 12. 21. 

Tlicrc is little doubt, however, that the nhirf link of asso¬ 
ciation in those passages is the difficult innsoular action, 
which is callM into play in the pronunciation of .s/r. 

Under the influence of fear the voice sinks into a whisper. 
Hence in describing that passion, or such conduct as it 
generally accompanies—deceit or caution- we And the 
whisper-letters peculiarly effective. 


With sturdy stop.s oaino stalking in his sight 
An hideous giant, horrible and high. 

F. Q. 

1. 7. 8. 

The knight himsiOf o’('n tn‘ni1)h‘d at Iiis fall, 
S<» huge and hori'ilde a mass it seem’d. 

F. Q. 1. 

11 . 

So daunted when the giant Siov the kniglit, 
His heavy hand he heaved up on high. 

F. Q. 1.7. 14 

And pious awe, fear d to haA»! offended. 

A. i:n. 

\\\s, fraud, is then X\\y fear, Avliieh plain infers 
Thy u({ual fear that my /inn f.-ith and love 
Can by his fraud he shaken and sedue’d. 

F. L. 9. 28.7, 

Fit \C!^3 q\, fftest imp of fraud, in Avliom 

To enter, and his dark .suggestions hide!. 

P. L. 9. 89. 


The whisper-letters p, t, are sometimes used at the end 
of words with great effect, in representing an interrupted 
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aciion. Tho impossibility of dwelling upon these letters, 
and tho consequently sharp and sudden termination which 
they give to those words into which they enter, will suffi¬ 
ciency explain their intiuonco. 

Till ail iinii'-iial stop of siuMon silonoc 

(iavo rcspiJc. Comvs, 5.52. 

.StiildoM lie stops, his eye* isy/jrV/, away! 

Away I ihon hood Jess boy. Harold, 1. 7G. 

-All unawares 

Riinorin^r Jifs pinions vain, plumb down Jiu drops 
J (n tliousand fathom deoji. J^cir l^ost 2 

-Tlic pilgrim oft 

At dead of nijrlit, mid iiis oraison, Jieiirs 
AfrJiasf the voice of lime, disjiartinj? tow’rs, 

Tuiiil)elin<r all precipilalc, down-///M-/<V/, 

Italtling aloud, loud tlumderinp; to tho moon. 

J'>(ier's Itnins of Rowe, .lO. 

r.ittlo eftbrt is wanted, as Johnson onoo obaorved to 
innko our Iat,;.uago l.ars], and rongh. It coat Milton no 
trouble to double hia consonants, and load his lino with 

rugged syUablos, when ho described Oio mighty conflict 
botwoon Ins angels. ^ 


.Ob soon oosenr d with smoko, all hoavapjicar’d, * 

Fml" ‘^'J^hies belch’d, whose roar 

Lmhotu'll il with oiitnifreoiis noise (he air, 

And al her entrails tore, di'.oorgin^r foul 

.vjV ^ ‘ ^ rhain d tiiuiiderbolts and hail 

... 

Inl-olri‘n “d 

nuilvC IiLs l.mguago as smootli as tlio Italian. 

And all the while harmonions airs were heard. 

Wo I 1 . 1, 2. 302. 

114 what all earth or heaven could bestow 

1o make her amiable, on she came. P L 8 4&3 


T . 'I'he serpent sly 

J»siHuat„,ff wove with Gordian twine 
Ills braided train. 


xfii . 4. 348. 

Ji-Iiltou s A^ersos, hotyover lose bolf +t, ■ i 
iusulatod. It ig „ » L beauty when thus 

.3 a remark of Cowper, that a rough line 
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seems to add a greater smoothness to tho others; and no 
one better knew tho advantages of contrast than Milton. 
There can bo little doubt that many of his harsher verses, 
some of which contain merely a bead-roll of names, were 
introduced for tho solo purpose of hciglitcning the melody 
of tho lines which followed. 
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CHAPTER Ill. 

SYLLABLE. 


The tlcfinition of a scientific term is seldom aided by its 
etymology. According to the Greek derivation, a syllable 
means a colloetion of letters, according to the Celtic ^ a verbal 
element. The first of these must have suggested to Pria- 
cian his well-known definition. The Latin grammarian 
pronounces a syllable, to bo a collection of letters bear¬ 
ing the same accent, and formed by one impulse of the 
breath. Scaliger, more simply, and I think more sen- 
sibly, defines it to bo a verbal element falling under one 
accent. 



The objection which attaches to both these definitions is 
the vagueness of the word accent. Among the Greeks and 
Latins a^ent meant tone, with us it moans something 
widely different. There are also Greek syllables which 
receive both a grave and a sharp tone. It is true we call 
this union of the tones a circumflex, but this is merely an 
evasion of the difficulty; or rather, we should say, it is a 
loose expression, on which an erroneous definition has been 
grounded. I am also far from sure that our English accent 
in all cases pervades the syllable. On some.letters the 
st^ss is certainly more obvious than on others. These 
difficulties might bo avoided, by defining a syllable to be a 
word or verbal clement, which for rhythmical purposes is 
considered as having only one accent. ' 

I ropor^, qyery syllable ought to have a distinct vowel 
sound. Such is the rule which prevailed in the Greek and 


pmvt-rl), tme omtion, fraeih eloquent; direb a 

'/racth n Jn ll , mourning; graetheb a 

cK-monf. part of speech, a syllable, aiU an 

in the App.. ; j " ^yiiable. [But see note 
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Latin^ and I believe also in our earlier dialect. At pre¬ 
sent it is different. Thus the word heaven is now considered 
as of two syllables, though it has but one vowel, the second j 
syllable condsting merely of a consonantal sound. 

It is probable that in the earlier periods of our language 
there was no such thing as a syllable thus merely conso¬ 
nantal. It is certain that the critics of Elizabeth’s reign 
thought a vowel essential, and though many syllables were 
hold to be doubtful, yet in all such cases there prevailed a 
difference of pronunciation, as to tho number of the vowel- 
sounds. At present we have many words, such as heaven^ 
seven, &c., which are used in our poetry sometimes as mono¬ 
syllables, sometimes as dissyllables, yet in neither case have 
more than one vowel-sound. Tho only difference in tho 
pronunciation is, that wo rest soinowliat longer upon tho 
final consonant, when wo use them as dissyllables. There 
can bo little doubt that at an earlier period those words 
would, in such a case, have been pronounced with two 
vowel-sounds, heav-en, sev-en, &c., as they still are in some 
of our provincial dialects. 

It is not quite easy to say, why all the early systems of 
sj’llabification should bo thus dependent upon tho number 
of tho vowel-sounds. Every letter, except p, t, 1c, may bo ) 
dwelt upon during a finite portion of time, and if wo also j 
except b, d, g, the consonants may bo lengthened just as | 
readily as tho vowels. There is therefore only a partial ' 
objection to the system, which should even divide a word 
into its literal elements. If wo excepted tho six letters 
h, d, g,Pf t, 1c, and joined them in pronunciation to those 
immediately preceding or succeeding, I can see no a priori 
objection to a system even thus simple. Musical com¬ 
posers take this liberty without scruple in adapting words 
to music, and often split a monosyllable into as many parts 
as it has letters. 

The probable reason is tho much greater importance of 
tho vowel in the older dialects. In those languages which 
had a temporal rhythm, verso must have been spoken in a ^ 
kind of recitative j and such to this day is tho manner in I 
which the Hindoos recite their San:-crit poems. Tho more ' 
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grateful sound of tho vowels would naturally point them out 
as best fitted for musical expression, and on these the notes 
would chiefly rest. Again, tho tendency of language is to 
shorten tho vowels. Most of our present short vowels 
wore pronounced by the Anglo-Saxons with the middle^ 
quantity, and some with the long. Those knots of conso¬ 
nants too, which are so frequent in our language, unloose 
tlicinselvcs as wo trace them upwards. Tho vowels re¬ 
appear one after tho other, and as wo advance we find their 
(piantity gradually lengthening. There are dissyllables 
which expand themselves, even within the Anglo-Saxon 
period, to six syllables, and tho number might be doubled, 
if wo traced them still further by the aid of the kindred 
dialects. This accumulation of consonants and shortening 
of tho vowel made tho voice rest tho longer on the conso¬ 
nantal portion of the word, and seems at length to have 
paved tho way for consonantal syllables. 

In tracing tho gradual extinction of our syllables, I shall 
first call tho rcadcr\‘^ attention to tho final e. The loss of 
the initial syllabic will then be considered; and afterwards 
the case of those vowels which have at any time melted into 
diphthongs, or have otherwise coalesced into one syllable. 

he loss of tho vowel before different consonants will then 
bo matter of investigation; and wo sliall conclude tho 
chaiitor by noticing such syllables as arc formed by tho 
coalition of two or more distinct words. 


*rirsAii, 


Tho followiug an instances of Pi-onch substantives which 

-‘-“"““I 

— Upon her knees she frau to fnlle, 

Ami with I sail emu \ teum j : kneletl, still,=* 
ill alie had herd, what was the lordes will. 

____ Chrkes Talc; C, T, 8168. 

I Sw fluii). V. ~ -- 

imlii-uti-.s fiie i)U(J”of ai'ccntcrt syllable, and the colon (•) 
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As to my dome ther is non that is here 
Of jBi7 j oqwen | ce : that | shall be | thy perc |. 

Chau. The Fraukeleim Prologue; C. T. 109S9. 

Thau had j de he spent!: all | his philos | ophi \ e, 

Ay Questio quid juris! wolde he cric. 

Chan, Prologue, (>47. 

And God that sitteth hie Ijj Majistoo, 

Save all tliis com\pagni\e : fjret | and smal | c, 

Thus have 1 quit the miller in mv tale. 

Chau, The Heroes Tale; C. T, 4320. 

7’ill KrpNvyn wattir, fysche to tak, he went, 

Sic fan . tusi e fell | in his | ontent. | Wallace, i. 369. 

Wo find also this termination furnislicd with two syllables 
in the plural, 

Min hen'also j : the inal\a(U es col! de. 

The derkc Iresons and the castes olde, 

Chan. The Knightes Tale; C. T. ‘24(i9. 

Ife was a janj^lcr and a fjoliardeis, 

An<l tliat I wasinosti: of sin ! iie and har'lofn j <’.v, 

Wei coiide he steleii come and tollen thries.' 

Chau. Prologue, 

We also have the e, which closes the French adjective. 

- 7’his ilke noble (|neno 

On her .shoulders ;fan siihtene 
both the ai’incH, and the name 
()f tho I that had J lie : larg | e fam j c. 

Chan. House of Fame, 3. 319. 

A larg\e inanj he was ] : with ey|en slep|o, 

A fairer burgeis is ther non in Clic])e. 

Chau. Prologue, 75.5. 

-His conferred sovereignty vvas like 

A larg\e sail |: full j with a fore i right vviiidj^ 

'I'hat drcnvns a smaller bark. Pleieher, PntphrtesH, 5. 1. 

In rotten ribbed barck to passe the seas, 

The forjraine lando.s{; and .'itranng\ie sites | to .sco| 

Doth daunger ilwell. Turhervile to his Friend P., st. 3. 
___ 1 - 

^ Thries is always a dissyllabic in Chaucer. 

* [But some cditioii.s rca*!; ‘'A largo j sail, Hlfd | full with ( a forc|-right 
wiiui|.” This is far better.— W. W. S.J 
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ENGLISH e FINAL. 

The most frequent vowel endings of Anglo-Saxon sub¬ 
stantives wore a, e, u. All the throe wore, in the four¬ 
teenth century, represented by the e final. We meet, 
however, with substantives in e which have two, and in 
some cases three, Anglo-Saxon substantives corresponding 
to them; and when we find all the throe endings in Anglo- 
Saxon, it is difficult to say which is represented by the e. 
Even when wo only know of one Anglo-Sax6*n ending, there 
is always a possibility of the others existing, though they 
may not have fallen within the compass of our reading. I 
shall first give examples of the e which answers to the Anglo- 
Saxon a. 

All the Anglo-Saxon nouns in a are masculine, and 
belong to what Rask terms the first declension, as nania a 
name, tlma time, moiia the moon. 

And hast 1)t‘japod hero duk Thesens, 

And fills j nly chiino; j o(l hast j: thy nam j e 1 hus | — 

Chau. The Kuighies Tale; C. T. 1585. 

A knight tluT was, and that a worthy man, 

'I'haf fro I tlic tim, \ c : thiit ) he first | began | 

'fo riden out, he loved ehivalrie, 

'J'routh and honour, frcilom and curtesre. 

Chau. Prologue, 43. 

Ills sjidcl was of rcw(*l bone. 

His bridel as the sonne shone. 

Or as I the man [ e light. 

Chau. Sire lliopas; C. T. 13807. 

The Anglo-Saxon nouns in e belong to various genders 
and declensions. A great number of them are feminines 
and neuters belonging to the first declension. Among the 
fomiuino nouns arc 8%inno tlie gun, hcorte the heart, rose the 
rose ; care the car, is neuter. There are also masculine and 
neuter nouns in e, which belong to other declensions. 

-Tima the day they spende 

III rev [ el, till [: the so/t | ne gan | deseend | c. 

Chau. 'The Clerkes T'ale; C. T. 8267. 
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And thus [ with good | hope : and | with hert\e blithj 
They taken hir leave. 

Chau. The Knightes Tale; C. T. 1880. 

And fresher than the May with flowrCs newe, 

For I w’ith the ros | e col I onr : strof | hire hew | e. 

Chau. The Knightes Tale; C. T. 1039. 

-He smote me ones with hia fiat, 

For that I rent out of his book a Icfe, 

Tliat I of the stroke |: myn er| e wex | al defe. | 

Chau. The ivif of Bathes Prol.; C. T. 6216. 

Nouns in generally feminine, as scolu school, lufu 

• love, sceamu shame, lagu law; but there were also some 
rnasculiiies belonging to another declension, as sunu a son, 
wudu a wood, &c. 

Full aothjis say<l|: that lov\c ne | l(mlship| 

Wol nat, his thankes, have, no folawship, 

I'hau. The Knightes Tale; C. T. 1625. 

It is I a sham.\e : that | the pejplu shal| 

So sfornen thee. 

Chau. The Second Nunnes Tale; C. T. 15973. 

With empty womb of fasting many a day 
Keeeiv | cd ho [ the hue \ e : that | was writ | en 
With Goddes finger, and Eli, wel ye witen, .... 

He fasted long. 

Chau. The Sompnoures T'ale; C. T. 7470. 

No maister, sire, <|uod he, but servitour, 

'J'liougli I 1 have had | in seal | e : that | lionoiir j. 

Chau. 'The Sompnoures 'Tale; C. T. 7767. 

llefor; c hire stood |: hire sov \ e Cup j ido | 

Ujion his .shoulders winges liadde he two. 

Chau. 'The Knightes Talc; C. T. 1965. 

And a.s she cast her eic aboute, 

She sigh clad in one siite a route 
Of ladies, wher they cojnen ride 
AI longe un j der : tlic wood j de sid j c. 

Gower, C. A. bk. iv. 

* ’ 

Wo also have the Anglo-Saxon ending -the, a distinct 
syllabic. 

And wel I wot, withouten help or grace 

Of thee, I nc may | my streng } the : not | avail j le. 

Chau. 'The Knightes 'Tale; C. T. 2402. 
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f preipo wol tliy wit, 

Quod tliii Frank j oli-in j: consul j crin*? ] tliy ymi ] the 
So f'diiij^ly tlion s])ckcst, sire, J iilonc tliee 
As to my dome, thor is non that is here 
Of cioqiicnce that slial he thy pore. 

('hau. The Franheleineft Prol. ; C. 2\ 1098(5. ' 

Such of those endings as survived till the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury diangod the e for y, and wore gradually confounded 
with the adjectives of tliat termination. There can be littlo 
doubt tliat tlio h(‘l/y and woody of the following extracts 
were the Anglo-Saxon hrlh (gen. case) nndLmvudu. 

Imvc Ilelioon and frankc l’arn!i&sns liVlls 

Arc hel , hj haunts j: and rankc j peruic j ions ylls j . 

liuldmn ; M, for JiL ; Cvllin^'boiime, 2. 

-— Tlio sat j yrs scorn | tlieir;MJOod;//kind j, 

And hencefortli iiotliiii" fair hot hei’i^ni earth they find. 

Fairy Queen, 1. (5. 18. 

There wore a few Anglo-Saxon adjectives, which ended 
in as ije-trcwe true, wiv'a new. 

A tre}(j\c. swink ! or ; and ■ a f^ood | was lie , 

Living in })Oos and paifito charitec. Chau. Prologue, 5'i'H. 

And sworo | his oth ': as ] ho was ■ o knight i. 

Chau. The Knighfes Tale; C. T. 961. 

•She was wcl more hlissfnl on to see 
Tlian is | the neir e : jHir j jenot! c tree. 

('hav. The Millercs Tale; C. T. 3247. 

An adverb was also formed from the adjoctivo by tho 
tiddition of an e; a formation which flourished in tho time 
of Chaucer, and cannot bo considered oven now as obsolete, 
'fhe it has indeed vani.shed, and tho word, thus robbed of a 
syllable, is considered merely as the adjective used ad¬ 
verbially. It is, however, the legitimate though corrupt 
doscondant of tho old adverb, and such root has it taken in 
tho Iniiguago, that not all the efforts of our grammarians 
have boon able to weed it out. 

And j in a cloth j of goldj : that brigh jte shone j, 

With a corminc of many a riche stone, 

Upon Ijire hed, they into hall hire hroughte. 

Chau. The ('Icrken 'Tale; C. T. 8993. 
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Command | etli him i; andj te hlt'wc j the fire i. 

Chan. Chanones Yemamies Tata; C. T. ir(72S. 

Wei I ooiido he sit Uj on hors |: !indyh//r' e rid ! e. 

Chuu. The Pmhi^ue, !)3. 

There is, however, one caution to bo given. The super¬ 
lative of the adjective ends in ste, that of the adverb in st. 

A knight lluT was, and that | a worthy man, 

'riiat j fro the tim i: : that | In; JirstC j began i 

To eiden ou(, lie love<l eliivalrie. Chan. Prologue, 43. 


THK r OP INPJ.t:XlO!^. 

In the history of literature tliero are few things more 
remarkable than the position whieli is now oconpiod by 
Cliaueor. For the last llireo centuries ho Itas boon read ami 
praised and criticised, yet neither rt'ador, eulogist, nor critic, 
has thought fit to investigate his lang-unge. VVliou dot's he in¬ 
flect his substantive? when his adjective? These arc tpiea- 
tions, whicli obtrude themselves in the study of every lan¬ 
guage, yet who has ventured to answer for our early Fnglisli ? 

One of the diliiculties in the way of this cntpiiry, is the 
number of dialects, which prevailed in the country from the 
eleventh to tho fifteenth century. Tliero is a wide distinc¬ 
tion between the language of Layamon and of Chaucer, yet it 
is by no means easy to say whether this marks a difference 
of dialect, or is merely the change which our language 
underwent in tlio course of two ct'uturios. 1 shall therefore 
confine myself to tho dialect of our ('arliost classic, and 
notice tho language of other writers, only as they servo for 
tho purposes of illustration. 

In the time of Layamon tho dative singularin o still sur¬ 
vived. I suspect this dative had become obsolete before tho 
time of Chaucer; yet there are lines wliich it is difiioult to 
account for without its assistance. Thus, in the couplet 
which opens the poem, 

Wlianuc that April with his .slioures ,sol(5 
Th*t drought of March had pi-rcod to iho j’oto— 


’ [Ihrintod jfrjsdf’ in tho fornior cititipn, bt‘caus<* so jiriuu-d by 3'yi'ivhitt; but, 
by tho arguinont, there ougiit to he no (iiud —\V^. W. .S.J 
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there is little doubt that rote is a dissyllable, for it rimes 
with sate, which seems clearly to bo the plural adjective 
agreeing with shoures. Now the common form of this sub¬ 
stantive is a monosyllable rot, and unless rote bo its dative 
wo must conclude there is another substantive rote of tivt) 
syllables—a conclusion which, though I would not contra¬ 
dict it, seems improbable.' If however Chaucer used the 
dative, it must have been so rarely as much to lessen the 
value of this discussion. 

There seems to bo no doubt that Chaucej^ used the old 
genitive plural in o, the final vowel being represented, as in 
other cases, by o. Wo find in old English raenne, horse, 
othe, answering to the Anglo-Saxon itianna, horsa, cbtha.,i^c 
respective genitives plural of man, hors, and dth. 

Tuelf foroTi he liadde 
That lie with liim ladde 
A1 le rich j c inrnn ■ e son J es, 

And idle suythe feyre gomes. 

Geste of King Horn, 19. 

F«)r yc .‘iron men of this niolde, that most wi<le wiiJken 
And knowen conniries and conrtes, and menye khiiw jilacc.s, 

Both princ j cs pal j eis : and pou j re men | ne eot ] es. 

Piers Phmnnan, C. xi. 14. 

-Evcric year thi.s freslic Maic 

The.se Instic ladies ride aboiite, 

And 1 mnst nodes sewe her route 
In tliis manor, as ye now see, 

And trusse her lialltcrs fijrtli with mce, 

•And I am hut [ her hors j p knav j e. 

Gower, Confpssio Amantis, hk. iv. 

That is, ^‘^and I am only their horses* groom.**—^in Anglo- 
Saxon, heora horsa enapa. 

Wo now come to a verso which both Urry and Tyrwhitt 
ha\o done their best to spoil. Chaucer begins his ex- 
(luisito portrait of the Prioress with these linos j 

'I’lior was also a nonne, a Prioresse, 

That of hire smiling wa.s ful sim])]G and coy, 

Hire gre^jest : n’as | but by | seint Loy. 

Prologue, 120. 

* See note in tlie Apjiendix, 
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Where othe is the genitive plural after the superlative, 
** her greatest of oaths.” The flow of the verse is as soft 
as the gentle being the poet is describing. But its beauty 
was lost on the Editors. They seem to have shrunk from 
making othe a dissyllable (a reluctance that would be per¬ 
fectly right if that word were in the nominative), and so, 
without the authority of a single manuscript, they intro¬ 
duced this jerking substitute; 

Hire grot j est othe | : n’as | but by Scint | Eloy | — 

a change whicR not only mars the rhythm of ono of tho 
sweetest passages that Chaucer ever wrote, but also brings 
us acquainted with a new saint. ‘‘ Sweet Saint Loy ” was 
well known, but I ncv*or mot with St. Eloy in English 
verso.* 

The plural adjective takes e for its inflexion, as tho 
Anglo-Saxon endings would lead us to expect. Jn illus¬ 
trating this and tho following rules, I shall, as much as 
possible, select examples which contain tho adjective both 
with and without its inflexion. I'he reason for so doing is 
obvious. 

Men lovoden more derknOKsis than light, for her workifl weren yvele^ 
for cell man that doith yvel liatith the light. Wiclif. Jon. •*), 19. 

Tn these lay a gret multitude of's/y/te men, bliiidc, orokid, and drye. 

Wiclif. Jon. .'3, 3. 

A frere tliere was, a wanton and a mevy, 

A Hmitour, a ful soleinnc man, 

In all the orders fouro is non that ean 
So much of daliauee and fayr langage .... 

Ilis tippet was ay farsed full of knives 
And pin j ncs for to giv | en : fayr | p wiv j cs. 

Chau. Prologue, 208. 


' * When the English guns swept off the famished Frenchman as he was 

gathering hi.s muscles, Clinrchyard tells us 

Some dcorcl}’^ bought their inuskels evry wee-ke. 

Some saerifisde their horse to swede SoynH Loy. 

Hmgc of Leith^ d, 50, 

Lindsay, indeed, in ono of his poems, has usritien. tho word at full length 
Eloy, but, I have little doubt, elided the e in pronunidation. [See my note in 
the Appendix. -W, W. S. [ 
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In cl I d€ day j es : of | the king j Artour, J 

« Of which that Bretons speke grot honour. 

The Wif of Bathes Tale; C. T. 6439. 

When the adjective follows the definite article the, or the 
definite pronouns this, that, or any one of the possessive., 
pronouns^ it takes what is called its definite form. In tho'^ 
Anglo-Saxon, the definite adjective differs from the other 
in its mode of declension; in the old English the only 
difference is the final e. 

How may ony man eiitvc into the house of a stjpng man, and take 
awei hisc vesselis, but he firat byndc the strange man, &c. 

Wiclif. Matt. 12, 29. 

At Leyes was he, and at Satalie, 

Whan I they were won j nc; and in | tlic gret | e sec | 

At many a noble anncc had he be. Chau. Prologue, fi8. 

Wcl I can the ms j e po I et : of | Florcn | ce, 

That hightc Dant, spoken of tin’s sentence. 

Chau. Wif of Bathes Tale; C. T. 6307. 

And up I he rid | eth : to | the high | e bord |. 

Chau. The Squiers Tale; C. T. 10399. 

Sike' lay this hiisbondinan, whos tliat the place is. 

O der I c mais j ter: quod | this sih j e man |, 

How have ye faren sin that March began. 

Chan. The Sompnoures Tale; C. T. 7550. 

White was hire smok, and brouded all before, 

And eke behind, on liirc eolere ahoiitc, 

Of coleblak silk, within an<l eke Avithonte. 

The tap I cs of [ : hire whit \ e vol j uper j e 
Were of the same suit of hire eolere. 

Chau. The Milleres Tale; C. T. 3238. 

These rules prevail very widely in the Gothic dialects. 
They will not, however, explain all the cases in which the 
definite adjective is used, either in the Anglo-Saxon or in 
the old English dialect. The subject is too difficult and ex-’ 
tensive to bo discussed here. We will, however, notice 


•Sil—Tyrwhittj but wrongly, as the argument shews. 

Tyrwhitt; but wrongly, as the argument shews. Read/-' 

nnv. —W. W. S.l 

■* t - . *s 
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’;Qii© rale, which may be of importance to. the grammar of 
• both these langnages. Tho passive participle, and those 
Adjectives which partake of its character, may, I think, be 
treated at any time as indeclinable. We shall find many 
examples, when we examine the rhythms of our Anglo- 
Saxop poets. 

Of the old English verb, as used by Chaucer, it may be 
observed, that tho first person singular and tho three per¬ 
sons plural of the present tense end in e; so also the im¬ 
perative mood ‘ ^nd the infinitive; 

T jmt \tc me { : in thy | protee ! tion, j 
Diane ! and in tliv disposition. 

Chau. Knifrhtes Tale; C. T. 23()3. 

In olde dayos of the king Artonr, 

Of which { lhat Bret. on.s .fpcA i c : gret | honour |. 

Chau. Wif of Bathes Tale; (\ T. 6439. 

Than longen folk to gon on pilgrimages, 

And palmers for to seken strange stri)nd(>s, 

To .ver I oe hal | wes : couth | in sun , dry hnnl' cs, 

('hav. Pi'oloffue, 1*2. 

The past tense generally ends in de or ede, but sometimes 
it is the same as the participle in d or ed. 1 holievo those 
two forms of the perfect to be independent, and not derived * 
the one from tho other. We shall not stop to discuss tho 
question, but I cannot pass by tho strango hypothesis of 
Tyrwhitt. That critic supposes tlio de to bo the same as ed, 
with a transference of the vowel; representing in short the 
ending intermediate between tho old termination and the 
present. Every one, who has opened an Anglo-Saxon 
grammar, knows, that de is the old and proper termination* 
;of the perfect, and though I will not assert that the other 
^as never used by tho Anglo-Saxons (indeed, I think I have 
di^nally met with it in one or two instances), yet every 
'^gHsh scholar is awaro, that; it was only a short time 


V always 5 it dejwnds on the verb. Thus Ui has ijo final e in Ch. C. T. 

W. S.] 

! ‘ ri^gbt reading is pi. adj. But .see ride{Ch. Prol, 27) riming 

pi. adJ.—\V. W:‘ S„1 

' ".i" I * 

n 
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before Ohftncer, that it played any considerable part in om* 
language. • 

As I have more than once spoken of Tyrwhitt, in terms 
very different from the eulogies which are commonly paid 
him, I would make one observation. I admit that when an 
art is in a state of advancement, such as is the present state 
of English criticism, it is disingenuous to dwell upon the 
casual blunders, or the minute inaccumcies of those who 
have preceded us. Tyrwhitt deserves our thanks for the 
manly experiment of editing our oldest^ classic, and for 
accumulating a decent share of general knowledge, to serve 
for his occasional elucidation. But what can we say of an 
editor who will not study the language of his author ?—of 
one, who having the means of accuracy (at least to a great 
extent) within roach, passes them by, andjudges of Chaucer‘’8 
grammar in the fourteenth century by that of Pope in the 
eighteenth? A Dane or Norwegian, with a competent 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, would have been a better judge 
of Chaucer^s syntax than his English editor. 

That Chaucer sometimes dropt the e final is certain. 
Hire is always a monosyllable, whether it represents the 
A.S. hire (her) or the A.S. Iieora (their). It was also lost 
in other cases when it followed r, and perhaps when it fol¬ 
lowed other letters, though I would not assert as much, 
without the benefit of a better edition than Tyrwhitt's. 
Many French writers in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies discarded their e final; some more generally than 
others. Marot, who wrote in tho reign of Francis, dropt it 
in three cases, and in three only. The day will no doubt 
come, when we shall bo able to give a list of all the words, 
in which Chaucor has taken the same liberty.^ 


INITIAL SYLLABLE. 

In the present section, wo shall treat of such i&ittal syl- 


' (It come. Profesaor Child, of Harranl College, has collected all the 
instances of the final e, as occurring in the “ Canterbury TaW.” See - 
Kllis’s “ Early English Ihronunciatlon.’’—W, W.,,.S.3 
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lables «s lubVa occasionally disappeared from our language.^ 
» emd will begin with the initial vowel; 

' He*ll Vroo { a thou {fiand: ^poi»t | the day j of mar | riage, 

Make friends, invite friends, and proclaim the bands, 

Yet never means to #ed. Turning of the Skreu), S. 2. 14. 

■ m not { be tied j to honrs j : nor * point j ad times!. 

Taming of the Shrev), 3. 1. 19. 

And keep j your times j I 'point j yon : for J I’ll tell | you 
A strange way yon must w^c tliroOgh. 

^ Fletcher. The Mnd Lover^ 4. 2. 

That I am guiltless of yoilr father’s death. 

It shall I as lev [ el: to ( your judg j ment 'pear ' 

As death doth to your eye. Hamlet^ 4. 5. ISl. 

No faith I so fast, | quoth she ] : hut flesh | <ioes 'ptdr j, 

Flesh may impair, quoth he, hut reason can repair. 

F. Q.\, 7. 41. 

The wrath j fill win j tor: 'proek \ ing on | apace!, 

With blustering blasts had all ybarde tlie treene. 

Sacktille. M. for Mng. The Induction^ 1. 

His owue dear wife, whom as his life he loved, 

Ilee durst [ not trust, | ; nor 'prochn | ui)to j her bed j. 

Saekeillc. M. for M. Buckingham, 4iJ. 

——— When he bad done the thing he s<mght, 

And as | he wouhl | : 'coni j plight and com j past all. 

Sackville. M. for M. IJuchinghant, 53. 

Therefore have done, and shortly speilc your ])a(!e, 

To 'quaynt | yourselfc { : and coin | pany | with grace. 

Barclay. Schip of Folee, Of Mockers, si. 2. 

. I<ay fear aside, let nothing thee amaze, 

Ne have j despaire | : nc 'scuse ] the want [ of tinu' i. 

Higgins, Mt for Mug. King Allniuaet,i. 

. -1 shifteii him away, 

And laid j good 'sense j : upon ( your ec! stimy!. 

Othello, 4. It 80. 

;:,V. temple's top, tkhere did Apollo dwell, 

\I 'sayi^ ( to flye: | but on | the church | I fell j. 

* Higgins. M. for Mag. King Sladud, 22i 

'. ^ ^ - - — - - ■ . ■ ■ — If 111 ^■..11 mmm», — 

'■ [The Globe edition has pierce. —W. S.} 
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SeVewJ verbs, even at this day, are used somoiiDQesL 
and sometimes without the vowel, as to espy, to es&a^eg ^ 
eiiabU^h, Sue. . 

There are also substantives that throw away the vowel. • 
Apprentice has been pronounced prentice from the days bf 
Chaucer to the present j apotheemy, also, and imagir^icn, 
not unfroquently lost their first syllables j , * ‘ 

Be I not jjltnsed j with priests j : nor 'path ! ecar ' ics. 

They cannot lieJp thcc. Fletcher. Valentinian, 5. % ' 

'I'hus time wc waste and lonfjcst leagues makeAhort, 

Sail seas in cockles, liavc an wish but for’t, 

Makjing, to take | : your 'rmtg\ina '' lion^ \ ' , 

From bourn to bourn, region to region. Per. 4. '4. 1. 

My brain, raelhinks, is as an hourglass. 

Wherein | my ’wog 1 ina | Horn : run | like sands j. 

lien Jonston. Every Man in hu JIvmour. :i. ;}. 

* 

Words compounded with the old preposition a, often lost 
it in pronunciation; ’ 

My lord, I shall reply aniazcdly. 

Half .vil’cep, I half w'ak;ing : but | as yet | 1 swear] 

I cannot truly say how I eame here. M. N. D. A. 1. 142. 

But h<)nu*-bred broiles call back the conquering king, 

\V arres ihiui, der | : the Brit | aine coasts | doth ring!. 

AfVeoAv. M.for M. Arthur.' 7'he Argument^ I, 7. 


THE INITIAL he. 

This prefix is found elided in the works of almost all our 
dramatists, but in some cases there is reason to believe, 
that the word which is represented thus shorn of a syllable^ 
is in fact the root of the compound, instead of being ito 
remnant. We find ^long not unfrequently written ioT^helov^f 
and sometimes we have the word written at full length,, 
although the rhythm requires but one syllable. Now, evjen 
in Chaucer^s time, long was used in the same sense witbbtf^' 
the prefix, or any mark 
Germans have lang-en, 


of elision; and, as both But^hrei^V 
to reach at, the probability’ 


€ - 4 ? 
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1 $ an indopcsndent vei b. G'm, though sedulously wnfcten 
• and sometimos hegm by modem editoia, may also be 
traced back to the times of Wicbf and Chancer. X do not 
however rocolleci meeting with it in Anglo-Saxon j another 
of its compounds, ongum an, being gouoially used. The 
ehsi||pis which follow are among the least doubtful, 

Lot pit y not | be bebev cd there | “he shook | 

The holy \«aU.r from hei hosAeiil} ejes Zeat, 4 3 31 

And bebeoe | rat gtn tie \outh tis I | weep fot j litr 

Flftthet / nyal Svbject^ 5 2 

Now, Sir, if >0 ha%t fii uds enow 
T hou^h rt al fiitnris 1 b litu | aicfcw*. 

Yet if yom tiialo^in bi fn 

1 ■«t no insist , 

But (pt ve want ai friend that s liuo, 

I 111 on voui list 

But ns I }i\tU to faptatk^ 13 

With these domestK trait ns, b< soiii thieves, 

Wh( m eustoid huh < did wimh, tin uadu^t helps 
'lo hftray | the heail > hus hands lob | tin t is v 

Ben Jonsun i uttlua i J 

Lo ’ Dt mophon, Duke of Athenes 
Ifi w he foiswoK him falsely, 

And tiai td Phil lis with cdly 

( hau Ilous! of Fame 1 388 

O belike j his maj estv [ hath some | intent[ 

That y< u should be lu w chiisti tied in the low r 

Bichard III 1 1 49 


Yet even m these cases there may bo doubts as to the 
elision of any syllable The Germans have it leg en, to 
betray, why should not we have to tray ^ The b^lu vt how- 
ciyer of Bums points clearly to the loss of a syllabh*, sup¬ 
posing that the word is, as it ought to be, written accord¬ 
ing to the pronunciation. 

There are also certain adverbs and propositions which are 


eomm<)xily written as though they had lost this prefix, '/ofe, 
* <&o. These, however, are found as monosyllables in 

of our earliest English authors, and it would perhaps 
Safer to consider them as distinct words, and to write 


accordingly. 
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We sbftll have less troable with the itis^ than - 
the one we have just considered. Most of the wor^, iit!^ 
whioh it enters, have been derivjed from foreign 8onroee>. ,■ 
and their origin carefully traced and ascertained, 
however, there is difficulty in fixing upon the daie of 
corrnption. It is undoubtedly of a very early antiquity,' , r 
Snd probably of the thirteenth century, 


Each bush | a bai* j : each spray | a ban | ner *splayed, j 
Each house a fort, our passage to have stayed. 

Mirr.forMc^. Hastings^ 


" A storm .... 


In I to a cloud | of dust | : 'sperst j in the air 
The weak foundations of this city fair, 

Spenser. Visions of BeHay, st. 14. 

And sdain \ ful pride | : and wil I ful ar [ rogance. 

Sjienser. Mother Hubbard's Tale, 118#.^ 

I 'sdained \ subjecjtion : and | thought one | step high !er 
Wpiild set me highest. p_ 

And where Ardiens, tyrant vile! 

11 is aged father 'stroyde. 

Higgins. M.for M. King Porrex, 12 (first version}. 

Qiihcn I he is 'strest | : than | can he swym | at will ], 

Gret strenth he has, bathe wyt and grace thartill. 

„ . , , Wallace, 5. 520, 

" \ thought by cruell feare to bring 

pis subjects under, as him like<i best, 

Butloe I Uic dread | • wherewith | himself | was 'strest. 

Sarkvtlle. M. for M. Buckingham, 39, 

Labour IumI gi’en it up for good, 

^ve swains their folds that beetling stood, 

While Echo, listning in the wood, 

Each knock j kept 'stinct \ ly count | iug. 

‘ Clare, The Fountain, st. 2./ , 

Jjut, as he mgher drew, he easily , 

Might 'scern J that it I was not [: his sweet | est sweet |. ’ 

P. Q. S. 10, 22. .: ; 

I once thopght that the ddsoiple of the following 

, fSL , , " ^ 

55.^w"'\V ‘ ’*®**^’* S 
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U]id0r the present rale^ and was to be pronounced 

And bitter penance with an iron wbip 
Was wont him once to dtscipU evety day. 

F. Q. 1. 10. 27. 

bat elsewhere, when used as a word of three syllables, 
Spenser accents it dis ciplel, and we often find it written 
diiple in the early part of the sixteenth century. Such was 
doubtless its pronunciation in the lino before us.^ 

It may be observed hero, though it does not strictly fall 
under the preseni head of our subject, that Shakespeare has 
used *eide for decide^ 

To *cide I thi« ti j tie * is | impan | eled 
A quest of thoughts. ISonnet 46. 


• VOWEL COMBINATIONS. 

We are now to consider such syllables, as are rendered 
doubtful by the meeting of two vowel sounds. Wo will 
b^in with those which contain the sounds represented by 
ay* and ov/. 

There were many dissyllables in the Anglo-Saxon, which 
contained in the first syllable the diphthong ce, followed by 
a g* All these have now lost the g, and become monosyllables, 
as/osger fair, atoeger stair, sncegel snail. 

We learn, from the mode of spelling that prevailed some 
centuries back, and from the pronunciation which still 
lingers in our provinces, that the first change was that of the 
g into a yjfayer^ stayer, &o. &o. The next step seems to 
have been to drop the y, and pronounce the words fa~vr, 
ita-4r, &c,, and to this mode of pronunciation our present 
orthography was accommodated. They finally became 
monc^yllables. 

There wore other words which had also g for the middle 
^ letter,'*and a or u in the first syllable; those generally 
tBrued the g into w, as agen own, fugel fowl; a use of the w 

- I ■...■I. II .^—1 - - —— , - . . , r- 1 n 11 . . , 

^ pt ts tactually printed du^le in this very passage in the Globe edition.— 

d < 
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wMoh was already known to the Anglo-Saxon, for exampl4 
in feoijber four. By degrees the w was ^ropt, and aifteir 
aomo further time those words also became monosyllabio, 

, The dissyllables containing y and w seem to have been 
once so numerous in|^ur language, that many words, both- 
Bhglish and foreign, were adapted to their pronunciation, 
and thus gained a syllable; smr, A.S., became shower, and 
fleUTf Fr., became flower. Change of pronunciation has 
again reduced them to their original dimensions. 


Au<l soft I unto I hiiusolf | : he say lud * ( 

Upon a IjOihI, that woU liave no niereit?. 

Chuu. The Kniglites Tale; C. T. 1776. 

Beseech I iug liim [ : with ^rayjerand | with praise!. 

Spenner. F. Q. 1. 5. 41, 

Nor crab J bed oares j : nor pray '. ers make j him risej. 

Hall. Satires, 3. 6. 12. 

She’s com j iug up | tlie sta I irs : now | the mus j ic— 

Fletcher. Valeiitinian, 2. 5, 

-The light whereof .... 

Such blaz! ing bright j ness : through | the a ! er threw |, 

That eye mote not the same endure to view. 

F. Q.l.S. 10. 

Save hazell for forks, save sallow for rake, 

Save hul | ver and thorn | : thereof jfia' il "* to make!. 

Tusser. Aprils llmhandri/, st. 10. 


So spake | th’ nrcluin [ gel ; Mi ; rhael | tlien paus’d i. 

P. L. 12. 466. 

Or on I each j: and Lajdy dayj 

Took he deep forfeits for an hour's delay. 

Hall. tht> 5, 1. 49, 


Where I is thy pop j er then | : to beat } him back |. 

R. III. 4. 4. 480. 


Or ush I er’d in ' : a show j er still | 

When the gust hath blown his (ill, » 

' . 11 Pemerosoy 127;, 


* [So in Tyrwhitt. but wrongly ; the right form is seyddi, where the | lii 
duly sounded.—W. W. S.] 


* [But read flail/or to make,” as in the bedt editions.—W, W. S,}*' 
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* So ni4u \y mn&t { 1 tend { my fc{, 

So man^y ho urs nm»t I I take | mv icHt , 

So man y ho nt \ uiuvt ] 1 con | template 
, 3 // FJ 2 5 31 

Let |eiy bil lock be/o uit feet wiUej, 
llie better to come to on e\ei4||$iiU 

Jus let Matthew Haibmdty^ tt. 7 

Yet where, how, and when m iiiten<1 to begm, 

I/et ev ei the tin iNt be (list | souiu in 

Imsit Octobers Ilushandiy., it 5 

I wol ni> ifUtii ulh with -vou ridt, 

Kight I at uiin OH tn cobt and I c { }( ui guid i 

(ban Ptol 805 

When tho long o, or its equivalents, was followed by a 
short vowel, Milton often melted them into a diphthong, 
in cases "which hate not been sanctioned by subsequent 
usage, 

-Oi if Su n h hill 

Delight I thee more and Stl otts bioik | tint flowdj 
Fast bv the oineleti tf (lod 7^ / 1. 10 

-And with moie jileasing light 

Shad out/ sets off | the (act j o( thingti , in vuiu 
It none r<, gard PI 5 42 

\\ liy dost thou then feugge'«t to nii distrust 
Knouing \i\io { I am { as I | kuois viho | diou aiti? 

P R \ 3J1 

Ihc fel|lows ot I his crime | the f(il\lou.ers latli er 

PI 1 60b 


THE STLLAUJlS 6% U* 

When t||p long i is followed by a shoit vowel, tlio latter 
IS elided among the vulgar even to this day Thcio is no 
mispronunciation which now stiikes the eai moit oden- 
ttively , yot little more than a ctntuiy ago, and it must have 
been general. 

And all the prophets in their age the times 

Of gicat * Mchstah j i»haU sing 1 bus laws j and iitesj 

EniabUshed, «ie P L 12 248. 

Maiqb | to your sev era! homes bj AiojAe f stone | 

Ben Jojuoa C ynthm's Beveki S 8 
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’Tis worse thaa morder 

To do { upon ( respect I: such mo fleuf oat jr^e. 

Lear, 2. 4. 23. 

-God, in judgment just, 

Subjects I him from | without | : to »io [ Z«af lords, j 

^ P. L. 12.92. 

The mouse | muysomc ] time help ] : the Iton | atneedej, 

The lyttie bee once spilt the eagles breed. 

Dolman. M for M. Hastings, 21. 

-Your scieial colours, Sir, 

Of I the pale cit | ron the | green lion \ the ergyr |. 

B. Jons. The Alchemist, 2. 1. 


Who tore | the lion \ as | the bon tears | the kid |. 

Samson Agon. 128. 

-Half on foot, 

Half, I behoves | him now { both oar | and sail |. 

P. L. 2. 941. 

With flowers fresh thcii heads bedeckt, 

The fairies dam c in ficldc, 

And wanton sc>ngs in mossye dennes, 

'riie Dnd't \ and Sat | yrs yiehle |. 

Googe'H Zudiake of Life Taurus. 

Ills knights I grow no tons and | himself { upbraids ] us 
On ciery trifle. Lear, 1. 3- 6. 

-The noise 

Of not 1 ascends | above | their loft | lest tow’rs |. 

P. Z 1. 498. 


Pluck the lin’d tnitch fiom thy old limping sire, 

With I it beat out | his brains] pte\ti/ and fear] 

Decline, &c T. of A. 4. 1.14, 


Is pte j ty thus | : and pure | de\o j tion paid | ? 


P.^. 11. 442. 


.. Thy words, with grace divine 

Imbued, { bring to | them sweet | iicss . no ] satie | ty. 

P. L, 8. 215. 


And { with satie J ty seeks |; to quench | his thirst | — 

^ T. of the Shrew, 1. 1. 24, 

-Who, having seen me in my worst estate, » 

Shunn'd | my abhorred | some | ty : but | now And | 

Who 'twas thut so endur’d, wiUi his strong arms 

He fasten'd on my neck. Lear, 5.3. 209^ 
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For 8o|lifcaU6 | iora«timei91: is best ( soeteji^. 

P. Z. 9 . 249 . 

- - - as well might recommend 

Such sol j itnde ] before j; choic {est tocie [ ty. 

P, R. 1 . 801 . 


These verses of Milton have HKbwildered the critics. 
Mitford and Todd both give to ‘society four syllables. The 
former reads the verse with six accents, 

For sol itude | sometimes [ is best j soci ety ( 

the latter ends sit with two unaccented syllables, 

For sol Itude | sometimes, * is best | soci | etj. 

t 

Neither of these rhythms is to be found in the Paradise 
Lost. There is little doubt *that Tyrwhitt scanned these 
lines in the same way as Todd. Ho talks of Milton using 
the sdrurciolo ending in his heroic poems. These are the 
only verses which in any way countenance such a notion. 
The elision of the vowel after the long e is rare. 

For when, alas ! [ saw the tyrant kiiijr 

Content not only fiom his nephues twa^ne 

To rive | world’s bhsso ] but al i so all | world’s hetng [, 

Sans earthly gylt ycausing both be slayne, 

My heart agrisde that buth a wretch shouhl raigno 

Sackville M. for M. Btu ktngham, 49. 

As being | the con > trary j: to his | high will | 

Whom we resist— P. L.\. Idl. 

Seeing too | much sad | ness hath | congeal’d | your blood [ 

T. of the Shrew, Induction^ 2. 134. 

The elisign after the long u is still more rare. 

Full many a yearo the world lookt for my fall, 

And when 1 fell, 1 mode as great a cracke 
As doth an oak, or m^hty tottring wall, 

That whurl | ing wind | doth bring |; to rum | and wracke. 

Churchyarde, M. for M WoUty^ 69. * 

When the short i or short e was 'followed by as it 
sounds ib jpoie, Milton and his contemporaries sometimes 
I melted the vowels into a diphthong Jh. In modem practice 
ire uiM»sllilly.distinguish between them. 

3r 
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-With teara 

Watering the groimd, and vrith odr sighs the aur 
Freq^uenting, sent ftoni hearts contrite, in sign 
Of 8or row nnfcign’d and hu miha j tton ineeh j — 

P L 10 lOaS 

To conqut r Sill 4nd Death, the two grand foes, 
hu imIiu tton and | ‘•trong snf fuanccj-*- 

P J« 1 169 

-Let me 

Interpret tor him, m< his a<lvfK“itc 

And pro pitta lim all j Ins works | on me| 

Gootl 01 not id, jn„t lit • /■’ / 11 32 

InstMictcd thit to God is no aci css 
W ithont I media 1 i wliosc | high of licc now | 

Monts m h^iiK bcais P L 12 239 

• 

1 ht n I doth the flu a tre tch o all | aloud t 
lih gl idsoiui m isi ( f ill d ipj lau ling ciowd 

I fall 1 Srt/ 1 3 37 

In the count!y, even to this day, the accent 13 thrown 
upon the middle syllible, ihea ttc, but the woid is always 
pronounced as huing thioo syllables 

When the shoifc t 01 shoit c was followed by a fihoit 
vowel, they often foi mod two sy 11 iblea in casg'^ whore wo 
now always melt them into a diphthong, or elide the first 
vowel 

- V biotht ot gold fill slitnt 

On which w is hist yivnUii a downed A 
And af ki, 11 1 ruoi \ 111 jcit oni ata | 

Chau Ptol 160 

Hut I the captivd] Acta\sia \ he sent , 

Bctausc of tiavcl long a Higher wav I ('^3 12 

Five siimmcih have I spent ni furthest Gieecc, 

Roam I lug clean thiough j thelouuds <d 4 ua| 

Com oj ill rt 7 <t^ 1 1 133 

T he vines | and the o | utrs cut | and go set , 

If grape be unpleasant, a better go get 

iuster FebrwiTyes llusbmdryfSt 14 

Himself I goes patch’d | like some | hare eot\ty€* |, 

TiCbt he wight aught the future stock appcire ^ 

itaU* kitt % 
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He traitnts })» voted upon an hired stage. 

With high 1 -set steps |: and prince j ly car { rie^e ]. 

Hall. iSW. 1.3. 21. 

When the words end in ent, or an, the additional 
syllable now sounds very uncouthly. 

Well coude he fortunen the abcendcnt 
Of 1 his iniag i es : for ] hts pa • hent '. 

Chau. /Vo/. 419, 

Th* un'^kil fill leeih'. inur deied his tirnt , 

By poisoner some foul iii^rtidiciit. Hall. 6W. 2. 4. 23. 

(V)ii trary to the llo man o/i runh , 

• Whose wordb were sliort, anil datic'^ume was theii vonse. 

Hall. Sat. 3 book. Frol. 

Whose seep i ter guides, the How iug o | cean |. 

^ li. Jon V^ntfan's Rea 5. 2. 

No airy fowl tan take eio high a flight — 

Nor fish ran dive so doej) in yielding sea — 

Nor fearful beast can dig his <ave so low— 

As I that the air . the eai th | oi o c< «n, 

Should shield them from the gorge ol greedy man, 

J/all. Saf. 3, 1. 

But by far the most common instance of this resolution 
of syllables occurs in our substantival ending ion. From 
the 14th to the 17th century tliis tornnnation expanded into 
two syllables whenever the vers© required it. 

Full swe tel) I . herd e he ionjes^ non , 

And plcaJii aut was . his ah sola t/on . 

* Chan. Frol 221 > 

* 

Nc can the man tliat moulds in idle i ell 
Un I to her hap py * man non | attain . 

F Q 2. 3. 41. 

-’Tivi the list 

Of those that (daim their olfiics tins day 
By cus I tom of ; the cor ma Uon . 

H. vm. 4. h 14. 

3dy muse would follow thotc that have foregone, 

But can j not with | ; an Bng lish pm ton {. 

HulL Sui. 3. Frol. 

« 

r* 

» Befoire we close this section I would add a word or two 
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respectitig the diphthong ea. This diphthong, though its ^ 
representative still keeps its place in our orthograph;^, has 
long since been obsolete. In our provinces, however, where 
it still lingers, we often hear it resolved into a dissyllable, 
e-at,'gre-at, me-atj &c. I have watched with some care, to ' 
see if it ever held the place of a dissyllable in our poetry, as ^ 
in such case our Anglo-Saxon and early English rhythms 
might be seriously affected. My search has not been 
successful, and the result has been a strong conviction, that 
the eOf which so frequently occurs in oi^ Anglo-Saxon 
poems, was strictly diphthongal. 

1 think, however, that in one or twO instances this reso¬ 
lution of the diphthong has actually taken place, as in the 
following stave. 

Now shall the wanton de\ils dance in rings, 

In ev 1 er^ mead | ; and cv ery he\ath hore j, * 

* The elvish fairies and the gt)belins, 

The hoofed satyrs silent heretofore. 

Hall. EUgy on Dr. Whitaker^ at. 5. 

This English diphthong will, of course, not be con¬ 
founded with the ea that occurs in certain French words, 
and which was not unfrequently resolved into two syl¬ 
lables. 

'I'hat thcr n’ is erthe, water, fire, nc aire, 

Ne ere | utur , e : that «»f [ hem ina, ked is | 

That may me helc or don comfort in this. 

Chau. The Kntghiea Tale; C. T. 1248. 


NASALS AND LIQUIDS. 

The subjects of the present section are the nasals m, n, 
ng, and the liquids I and r. Of these letters two, namely, 
n and I, occasionally form consonantal syllables; the re¬ 
maining three cannot form a syllable without a vowel. 
The following are instances of the vowel having heen^ 
dropt and the syllable lost. 

But always wept, and wailed night and day 

As bias I ted bioam | tbio heat j: doth Ian (gnish and | decay}. 

F. Q. 4. 9. 2. 
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AmOtigst them all fprows not a iairer flower 
Than is ( the bioos/nj : of oome|l7'oottrjtesy{, 

Which, though it on a lowly i»ta}k do bower, 

Tet brancheth forth in braTC nobility. F. Q. 6. XVyiI 4 

The short vowel was sometimes elided before the m, even 
when the consonant was found in another syllable. 

Hewn I out of ad amant rock j :*with eng j ines keOn j. 

F. Q, 1. 7. 33. 

As if I in od amant rock I it had I been night I . 

• Q. 1. 11. 25. 

Legit I tmate Ed | gar : I | must have j your land i. 

/.car, 1. 2. 15. 

Far be the thought of this from Henry’s heart, 

To make ] a sham j hies • of j the par | Imment houfie ] 

3 //, VI. 1. 1. 70 

They | weie a fearc|. uu to the on inyes' eye | 

Chmehyard. Siege of Leith, st 4. 

—.— ' r profess 

Myself j an en\emy . to | nil oth er joy«|. Lear, 1. 1. 74. 

So spake [ the en^tmy of | mankind, | enclos'd| 

In serpent. P, L. 9 494 

And next to him malicious Eii^y rode 

Vpou a rav’nous woU, and still did chaw 

Between | his caiik | red teeth | * a ven | omoua toad'. 

F. Q 1.4 30. 

These things did sting 

Ilis mind { so ce« omously | that burn | ing shame { 

Detains him. Lear, 4. 4 47. 

On the other hand we now always drop tho penultimate 
e of French words in mentf which once formed an iudepen" 
dent syllable. 

--Thus by on assent 

We ben | accord | ed : to j his ement '. 

Ck<m, Plot. 819* 

. . . . . P M ..!' .. 

* This autiior always makes enena/ a dissyllable, and spells it oa In the 

text. 

+ 


4 
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And who j that wol myement j withaay!, 

Shall pay foi all we apeoden by the way 

Chau Prol 807 

FOi of hiH hands he h id no tnment 
Ne card | for blood in hib | aoeng ement 

F <3 1 4 34 

Then minv a Lollard would in forftitment, 

Bear pa pci fag gotff on | the jmn imfnt 

Hail Sat 2 1 17 

lie < amc | it hiK command cmeni j on hi c, 

Iho stntc 1 hcs( us lor J inihi « 

(hau 1/te KinghUv Tale C 7 2981 

lh( wretched woman wlioin nnliappi hour 

Hath noAv | made thrall to voui ) utmnand intent 

I Q I 2 22' 

Tlio woifl rigimenf is now also gonerally undo a dissyl¬ 
lable, though wo occasionally h( tr it pronounced with three 
syllables, as in tho ver scs, 

Ihc rc gtment was wil hn and | idvaiicd | too 

f /thhei HoidmUfl 4 

lli'i rrg tmenf liibhilf a mih | at least « 

South tioni the ini hty powei of tlu Ivinc 

Ji III 5 9 97 

M, we have said, cannot foim a syllable without a vowel. 
This lulo holds both as rtgiids oui spelling and oui pro¬ 
nunciation, but one or two centuiios ago tlu tctnimitiou 
sw was often pronounced how, as it is among the vulgar to 
this day 

Gicat Solomon mius in th< Ihiglidi qiuie* 

And IS tx I omc a lu w -ti und si niiotist 
{Singing las hue, the holy spouse of ( hrist 
Lik( as kIic wen snne light skiits ot the usr, 

In tnigh tnstm^ hontit tng he | um thith ei wrcitt . 

Halt Sat I B, B 

« 

All this [ by si/l hgts m, ti iie 
In mood and figure, he would do 

* Biitlef Httdthraa, 1 1 * 79 


• I \nd III F 4* i 3 9 —81 
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i?ftMM{«uu]i}tl past I inddemfption 
^ Gaen in a galloping ooustnnption. 

Burnt' Leiter to John. Qoud^it tU 4. 

% 

^ ^Hiese words should have been writtea as pronooncodj, 
inhhornisom, syUogiaom, &o, 

^ N is one of the two letters, which form consonantal syl- 
laldes. It is difficult to say when it first obtained this privi < 
leg’s, but it could hardly have been so early as the reign of 
Elisabeth. In that reign, Gabriel Harvey objected to 
Spenser^s use of ieaveti, seven, &c., as dissyllables, the same 
not being “ authorized by the ordinarie use and custom.” 
He would have them written and spoken as monosyllaba, 
thus, heavn, seavn, &c.” I think therefore that heaven, 
seven, &c., wore commonly pronounced then, as now, with 
only one vowel j and that when Spenser and his contempo¬ 
raries made them dissyllables, they imitated an obsolete, or 
rather a provincial dialect, and pronounced them with two 
vowels. This latter mode of pronunciation has left traces 
behind it; even yet we may occasionally hear heav en, sev-en, 
&o,, among the vulgar. 

There are four terminations into which n enters, an, en, 
in, on; of these en is now merely consonantal, as in even; 
cm and on sound like un, as in Roman, reason; and in re¬ 
tains its proper sound as in griffin. Our poets use en as a 
syllable whenever it suits their convenience; though, gene¬ 
rally speaking, the only difference in the pronunciation is a 
lengthening of the n. The terminations an, on, and in, are 
now commonly used as syllables; although Milton and some 
of his contemporaries elide the vowel, and tack n to the pro- 
ooding syllable, when their rhythm requires it. 

Heaven's | is the qnar | rcl. for ] heaven's sub | stitute | 

Hath caus'd his death. R TI 1.2 37. 

Ed {ward's seven sons] * whereof | tlwself | art one, j 
lYcre j as seven phi j ala of | his sim crcd blood, j 
* Or seven j flair branch {es : spring < mg iroiu | one root |. 

, ^ i?.//. 1.2. 11. 

And Falamon, this woful prisoner, .... 

\fws risen, j and romjed : in [ a chambre { on high]. 

Clum. The Kmghtes Tale; C. T. 1063. 
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■ ... Seems another mom 

JRisen | on mid noon| some great ( behest | from heaven] 

To us perhaps he brings, P. X. 5.310. 

In an y case | that migh | fallen j, or hap | pe. 

Chan Prol. 687. 

Fallen cher iib to | be weak | is mis ] era ] ble 

P X. 1 137. 

One of our leading reviews scanned the last verse thns^ 

Fal len cher ub to be weak | is mis era | ble 

and Mitford almost laughs at the notion o? heaven and 
being pronounced as monosyllables * 

The following are examples of the termination on, 

-Fardcst* from him is best 

Whom reason | hath e quail’d force | hath made | supreme | 
Above his equals P X. 1. 247. 

Charon | u as afiaid j lest thirs [ ty Gul | lion | 

Would have drunk diy the riser Acheron 

Hall. Sat 3. 6 3. 

There is sometimes the same elision of the vowel, and the 
same loss of a syllable, in the middle of a word ; 

And thcicto had he iidden, no man ferie, 

As wcl I m Cristfn dom as | in Heth enes|se, 

And e\er hoiiouri d lor his worthincsse Chau Prol 48. 

Though I of thtir names in keaven\ly reejords now] 

Be no memorial P. X. 1 361. 

M> curse upon your whunstane hearts, 

Ye Edin I burgh gen try * 

The tithe o what ye waste at cartes, 

Wad <!tow d his pantry. 

Burns To William Simpson, 4. 

It may be here observed, that the elision of the vowel is 
generally the first step towards corruption. Ed*nbwgk was 
merely introductory to E’enboro\ 

The short vowels wdte also very frequently elided befinre 
n, when that letter began the following syllable. 

' Our liiditors will not behove that even Milton could write 
correi t ” hia fordest, perfet, and other barbarisms of the like kmd^ wHlioailt 
the least hint to the reader. 
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tia {to ottirselTes: j it hap j noth oft | omong j * 

DrajfUm. M^for M* CromweUy 120, 

For Still j the king j ; would | for the card\nall collj. 

Drayton, M. for M. Wohey^ 35. 

They aie but blinde that wake where fortune sleeps, 

They worke in vayne that 8tri\ e with streaine and tide, 

In donb[le garde j they dwell} ; that dest\nye keeps|. 

Drayton, M.forM, Wolsey, 17, 

Dest\iny by death j : spoiled fee ble najture’R frame|. 

Hall. Elegy on Dr. Whtbiker^ et. 9. 

Pride prieketh men to flatter for the prey, 

T*oppresse ( and poll j : for matnt nance of ( the same}, 

Chaim. M.for M. Northfolke^ 8. 

-And each 

In oth|er’s count |eraancc read | his own | dismay. 

P. L. 2. 421. 

1 w ns despisdo, ai\d banisht from my l>Hs«<, 

Discount I naunste^ fayne | * to hide | myself | for shame [. 

Higgins. M. for M. Kmg Emerianm^ 3. 

—— Wisdom in discourse with her 
Losjes (lt8count\enanc'd . and | like fol|ly shows I. 

P. L. 8. 552. 

Ignominy was further corrupted into ignomy; 

Thy ig I nomy j . sleep with | thee in | thy ttrnvo ’. 

1 //. 1V. 5. 4. 100. 

Hence, broth' er lack' ey • nomy | And shame 

Pursue th} life. Tro. and ( ^ress. 5. 10, 33, 

When the termination en followed r, it often formed a 
syllable, in cases where the vowel is now elided, as horen, 
iorm, &c. 

* £ke Zea [ land’s pit {cous plaints | • and llol l.and’s tor | ca hair. 

’ Spenser. Moummg Muse of Thestyhs, 26. 

4^ * 

'Whe» ng followed the short i at the end 6f a word oe 

* l^llable, the vowel appears sometimes to have been elided 

onr dramatists; 

^ nei{ther SHb|ject: wealth, | nordi'ademj. 

2 H. VI 4. 1. 82. 
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« 

« ....^ SonwiimeB he angeM m 0 

With telling 1 me of I the mold* { wtttpr: and } the tot. 

1 H. IV. 3. 1. 

Buch\tt^hamf doth York { * intend ] no harm | to ua { f 

2 B. VI. 6. 1. 66. 

Unmphlrey of Buck\tnghamt’. 1 { accept | thy greet{ing. 

2 H. VI. 5. h IS* 

Why, Suck j tngkam, is | the trai | tor. Cade | surpris’d | ? 

2 //, VI. 4. 9. 18. 

-My IjRwI Cobham, 

With whom j the Ken | tish men | will willing | ly rise}. 

3 H. VI. 1. 2. 40. 

This oath | I willing\ly take | and will | perform]. 

3 H VI. 1. 1. 201. 

Our dramatists use a very irregular metre, and are tihere- 
fore not the safest guides in a matter of this kind; but when 
we find a word recurring again and again, in situations 
where our prevailing rhythms require the subtraction of a 
syllable, I thmk we may fairly conclude such to have been 
the pronunciation of the poet. 

Lf I believe, in pronunciation no longer follows any con¬ 
sonant at the end of a word or syllable excepting d, r. 
In the language of the present day, we generally hear a 
short u before it. The difference^ between it and the letter 
n in this respect must, I thmk, bo obvious if the pronuncia¬ 
tion of evil be compared with that of heaven. The first 
sounds clearly with two vowels e-vul, but if we were to pro¬ 
nounce the latter hev-un it would at once strike us as un¬ 
couth and vulgar. 

In the Anglo-Saxon, I was very generally used without a 
vowel, as adl sickness, swegl the sky, susl sulphur. In th 0 
early English we changed this mode of spelling, and adopted 
the French ending le m the place of Z, writing settle, Ibr in¬ 
stance, instesH of the A. S. sell. We have preserved this 
orthography, except in cases where I follows r, althoogh yj^ , 
have since changed the pronunciation. < « 

We will first give examples in which the vowel hse 
elided, and a syllable lost in consequence; 









^ , isieft I iiodone J : wlie&iiiiiii | loiky itw j hli willjP,, 

; |iii» ever.^vas, a bypoerite, and so oaatinaes sialfc 
\s ;', Ihtstet^i Orttkipoiene^ of C!W,«/. 

•>^ . ^ ^ ^ ^ I ^ 

■/, , ^ Each home-bred science percheth in the chair* 

While sajcred arts | ; grovel j on the ground jsel baref. 

HalL ^. 2 . 9 . 93 ; 

> Foul dxml^ I for God*# | sake hence : | and trouble { ua not]. 

R, III, 1 . 2 . 50 . 

But when to sin our biass’d nature leans, 

Hie carejful devil | : is still | at hand | with means]. 

• Dryden, Ahe, ^ Aehit 79, ; 

This noble | eusam | pie : to | his shepe | he jaf {. 

Chau. Prol. 498. 


So noble | a mas | ter fallen j : all gone j, and not j 
One friend to take his fortune bj the arm, 

And go along with him? T. of A. 4. 1. 40. 

'When this advice is free I give, and honest. 

Pro I bal to think [ ing : and | indeed | the course j 

To win the Moor again. Othello^ 2. 3. 342. 


Prohal is found in all the early editions, and is clearly a 
corruption of probable. It shows, if any proof were want¬ 

ing, that the French ending able, was commonly used by 
our eeuly English writers as one syllable. Such was it con¬ 
sidered by Chaucer, who makes the word able, corresponding 
to the French habile, a dissyllable. Milton made this end¬ 
ing one or two syllables,* as best suited his verse, and such 
was the common practice of his contemporaries. At present 
it m always pronounced abul, and of course fills the place of 
two syllables. When it was so used by our early English 
poets, they seem, at least in some cases, to have accommo¬ 
dated their spelling to it; to have written, for example, 
for fable, and deleetaUll for delectable. This orj^o- 
';g|»phy, and in aU, probability the pronunciation which oor- 
‘^|l?l^f^nded with it, prevailed chiefiy in the North. 

with faiued fiuttermg and japes 
I the perjsone: and ] the pepk j his apesj. 

Cham Prol, 707, • 

ler is I a noise | : of peple j b^onne]. , ^ 

Chau, , C, T, 2«62. 


" 'And thus 
'/’Bremade 




v Auoa I il 


w/v' 



’V ' m&iom OF 

There wee also a nonno, a priorense, /fi 

That I ofher smiljing: was | fill simple { and ooj[. . ‘ . < 

Chau. Prot 118 # * ' 

—— The wisest heart ' \ ' 

Of Solomon he led by fraud to build , ; r, 

His tern I pie right | against | : the temple | of God|« /.«' T 

p.x. 1/461; ■ 

And his next son, for wealth and'^sdom fam*d. 

The clouded ark of God, till then in tents 
Wandjering, shall in | a glojrious : temple [ enshrine |. 

P. Z. 12. 382. 

-This4iouse 

Is little^ I the old J man : and | his pco [>ple can | not 
Be well bestowed.^ Zear, 2. 4, 291. 


-The place, unknown and wild, 

Breeds dreadful doubts. Oft fire is without smoke, 

Peril I without show | ; there | fore your her j dy stroke |, 

Sir knight, with-hold. P. Q. 1.1. 12.* 

Of son I dry dou|te8 : thus they jangle ] and tret|e. 

Chau. The Squieres Tale; C. T. 10534. 

Wer’t I not all one | : an emp |ty eagle | were set] 

To guard the chicken from a hungry kite, 

As place Duke Humphrey for the King’s Protector P 

2 H. VI. a. 1. 248. 

And ( for this mir [ acle ; in | conclu j sion |, 

And by Custancc's mediation. 

The king, and many, another in that place. 

Converted was, thanked be Cristas grace. ’ 

Chau. Man of Lawes Tale; C. T. 5103. 

-Contempt itself, that doth incite. 

Each air^le- \ sol’d squire | : to set | you at | so light |. 

HalCa Sat. 2. 2. 17. 

How, I Sir ! this gent | ’man : you | must bear | withal). 

B. Jonson. Alchemist^ 2.1. . 


Where nought but shadowy forms were seen to move, \ 

As Idle I nesa fane | ied in | her dream | ing mood {.^ > V 

Thomson, Caatle of Indolenee, 1. 5./ /. 


* [The lines are differently divided in the Globe edition.—W. 

* [The Globe edition reads > **And perill without showei 

stroke.” That without had the accent on with, appears from the preeeding.Fli^ / 
and is partbalarly noted further on, at the end of Chap. IV.—W. Wi Skjx . ;f 
' [But Thomson purposely wrote idieaa, and not idlrfisM.— 

; - . 
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r 


IM rath I er hear { : a bras | eoe nandU] 

i-sr./K»; i,m. 

■ # 


Jn the quartos we hare can-sHok, which appears to Iwtre 
': been a common corruption in the time of Shakespeare. In 
/; like manner, fi^om ev*l and dei^l come iU and deil i and there 
0^ be no doubt that gent^man, by a further corruption, has 
become our slang terD?^ewwaa. Thomson seems to hare 
made idleness a dissyllable, in imitation of Spenser, whose 
stanza he had adopted. 

The short voT/|pls, when they formed independent syllables 
before I, were frequently elided, and even at the present day 
' the same license is occasionally taken. 


* 


A, '* 

, <■*>/ , J ’ 

A j 


What can you say to draw 


A third | more op | tdent : than | your sis | ters ? Speak |. 

Lear, 1. 1. 87. 

Beef I that erst Here | ulee * held I : for fin I eat fare I. 


Hall. Sat, 3. 3. 


Partic I ular pains |: partic ] vlar thanks { do ask |. 

B. Jonson. CynthieCs Revolt, 5, 3. 


Thus was the building left 


Ridic I ulotu, and | the work |: Confu {sion nam’d |. 

P. L. 12. ei. 

-- And approve 

The fit I rebuke [: of so | ridic j ulous heads |. 

B, Jonson. Cynthia's Revels, 5. 1. 

* 

That over there may flie no fowl but dyes 
Choakt I with the pest \ lent sav {ours : that | arise |. 

Sackville. M. for M. Induction, 31. 

Keep safe {ly and war | ily : thy ut} termost fence | 

Twser. Sept. Husbandry, st. 36. 

In worst I extremes j: and on { the per\ilous^ edge) 

Of battle. P L, 1. 276. 


-. . . The sun who, scarce uprisen, . 

Shot par\alU!ll to { the earth|: his dewjy ray j 


P. L. 6. 139. 


HenoS SbaJeespeture’s Erelet. 

"I'i" *. jBut Tdsaer has vMrely. —W. W. S.] 

* ;.N;efice pasiem, so common among our Eluabethan 


writers. 


; ji 
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Ko ser I vant at ta j ble : use iattc* j ly to talk |. Tiuteff § 86: 

The shot was such ther could no sound of druinme 
Be eas (heard | the tyme [; I you j assure |. - 

Churchyard, Siege of Leith^ at. 19. 

-For I in publique weal 

Lordc Chanc\lotir wasj: and had | the great j broad 8eal{. 

Drayton. for M. Wolsey^ 37. 

llis uinner too he made mee all in haste, 

And thrcefolde gitles he threwe upon me still, 

His COU71S I lour straight j: like | wise was Wol | sey plaste ]. 

Drayton. M. forJU. Wolsey, 15. 

Some of our poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies pronounced the vowel, in cases where it is now re 
jocted. 

So neither this travell may seem to be lost, 

Nor thou I to repent | of this tri | fling cost |. 

Tusser, p. 2 (iJ. D. S. edition). 

Z’mto { hling all | : precip [ itate | down dash’d |. 

Dyer's Ruins of Rome, I, 41. 

Which I when in vainj ; he tride | with sirug\geling,\ 

Inflam’d with wrath, his raging blade he heft. 

F. Q. 1.11. 39. 

Let sec j ond broth | ers : and | poor nes j tUngs | 

Whom more injurious nature later brings 

Into this nakc<l world, let them assaine 

To get hard pennyworths. Hall. Sat. 2. 2. 43. 

And as | it qucinle j : it mad i e a whis j teling |, 

As don these broudes wet in lier breiuiing. 

(■hau. The Knightes Tale; (7. T. 2339. 

-My eyes these lines with tears do steep, 

To think I how she ] : through guile \ ful hand (eling j, . . . . 

Is from her knight divorced in despair. F. Q. 1.3. 2, 

Both star j ing fierce j ; anti hold} ing i j dely | * 

The broken relitpiea of their former cruelty. 

F. Q. 1. 2.16. 

For half | so bold | | ; can ther | no man j 

Sweron and lien as a woman can. 

Chau. The Wif of Bathes Frol.; C. T. 5809, 

But trew j ely | to tcl ] Icn at | te last | 
lie was in church a noble ecclesiast. 

Chau.. Prtd, 709.", 
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For trmo\€ly\: comfort j ae mir&|« is non j 

To riden by tlw way, dumbe as a ston. 

Chau. Prol 776. 

Some words in the North of England and in Scotland, 
retain the short vowel, when it follows an r, even to this 
day. 

That done | the ear ! / let * ters wrote j 

Unto each castle, fort, and hold, «S:c. 

Flodden Field, 475. 

Ye’ll try | the war \ Id : soon | my lad|. 

• Bums. Epistle to a yomg friend, st. 2. 

*Twas e’en, the dew {y fields were green, 

On ev I ery blade | : the pear | Is h»mg j. 

Burns. Lass o’ Ballochmyle. 

In the modern pronunciation of our language, r follows 
no consonant at the end of a word or syllable. In som<f 
of our old English dialects such a combination was common, 
and was expressed by the French ending re. In all those 
oases we now interpose a short u before the r, and though 
we retain the spelling in a few instances, as in acre, sepulcre, 
mitre, &c., yet those words are always pronounced with the 
short vowel, akur, sepulhur, mitur, &c. 

We will, as before, begin with those cases in which the 
final syllable has been lost. 

And Palamon .... 

Was risen | and rom|ed : in | a chambre | on highj, 

In which ho all the noble citee sigh. 

Chau, The Knightes Tale; C, T. 1065. 

As Christ j I count j my head | ; and 1 | a member | of his 1, 

So Gud I trust for Christes sake shall settle me in bliss. 

Tusser's * Belief, st, 24. 

i -Every tedious stride I make, 

Will J but remember | me : what j a deal ( of world j 
I wander. E. IL 1. 3. 268. 

-N’ is creature living 

, ' That ever j heard such | : anotlijer wai j rnenting j. 

Chau. Knightes Tale; C. T. 904. 


* The extreme precision of TussoPs rhythm renders his authority, in^a ease 
'of this hind, of great value. 

■I'.fi"''' '* 
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f 

I must j not suffer j this : jet [ ’tis but | the lees | 

And settlings of a melancholy blood. Comus. 809. 

Deliver | us out j of all : this be j sy drede |. 

Chau. Clerkes Tale; C. T. 8010. 

Th’ Allgiver | would be | unthank’d j : would be | unprws’dj. 

Comm^ 723. 

And where j the river \ of bliss | : through midst | of heav j en 
Rolls o’er Elysian flowers. P. L. 3. 358. 

And he hadde be sometime in chovaehio 
In Flandres, j in Ar j tois : and | in Pie \ ardi ] e. 

^hau. Prol. 85. 

By water ] he sent ] hem home ] : to ev j ery land. | 

Chau. Prol. 402. * 

Her glorj ious I and light | : doth all | men’s eyes j amaze |. 

F. Q. 1. 4. 16. 

- In proud rebellious arms 

Drew after | him the ] third part j : of hcavjen’s sonsj. 

P. L. 2. 691. 

And after into heaven ascend he did in sight, 

And sit I teth on | the right | hand tlierc | : of God | the father | 
of might. Tusser's Belief, st. 16. 

If j by your art, | : my doa | rest father, \ you have | 

Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 

Tempest, 1. 2.1. 

'flirec vollies lot his memory crave 
O’ pouth'r I an' lead, j 
Till Echo answer frae her cave, 

Tam Sainsoti’s dead. 

Burns. Tam Samson's Elegy. 

Whether .sayest | thou this | in or j nest: or [ in play ? j 

Chau. The Knightes Tale; C. T. 1127. 

Sec whe'r | their bas j cst met j al; be j not moved |. 4 ) 

Julius Ceesar, 1. 1. 66. 

Either thou | or I | or both [ ; must go | wdth him}. 

R. and J. 3. 1. 134. 

And neither | by trcajson : nor j hostil|ity| 

To seek to put me down. 3 H. VL 1. 1. 199. 

W e liave one of the be.st proofs of the elision, in the 
further corruptions such words have undergone, enfr be-* 
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came o*er, ev*r ere, oth*r or, whether wh^r; and in those 
dialoots which are so intimately connected with onr own, as 
almost to make part of the same language, we find those 
letters similarly affected. Thus in the Frisic faer is father, 
moar mother, broer brother, foer fodder. With a slight 
change in the orthography, wo find the same words in the 
Dutch. This seems to point clearly to a similar cause of 
corruption in all these dialects. The elision of the vowel I 
believe to have been the first stop. 

As this final syllable is so important an element in the 
regulation of our rhythms, one or two more instances of its 
loss may, I think, bo useful; 

-Ill liis rlsin" hoctimI 

A pillftr I of state | : (lecp j in his front | engrav [ en 
Deliberation eat. P. L. 2. 301. 


- Who shall go 

Before | them in | a cloudy] : and/j<7/rtr | of Ore |. 

P, L. 12. 201. 

Stud I led grammar | of state | : and all j the rules |. 

B. Jomon. Cynthia's Hevels^ 3. 4. 

- Check' 

This hid [ eou.s ra!?h I ness : answer | my life, j my judg j tnent. 

Lrur, 1. 1. 1.51. 

In the following examples the vowol is elided at the end 
of a syllable; 

Tie I up the liher \ tine : in | a field | of feasts'. 

A. and CL 2.1.29. 

What trowen ye that whiles I may precho, 

And wirmen gold and silver for I tcche, 

That I I wol liv j e in pover\ie ': wil j fully '. 

* Chau. The Parthineres Tale; C. T. 1237.3. 

Take pover\ties part ( : and let | prowde for > tune go!. 

Sir T. More. Hook of Fortune. 

'^’My duke [ dom to ( : a beggar | ly den | ier j, 

1 do mistake my person all this while. 

R. IIL 1 . 2 . 252 . 


’ {Rend poveri, as in the best MSS.—-W. W, S.] 
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In tho next examples, the elided vowel is found in a 
different syllable from that of the r; 

Since ped i dling bar \ barisms : gan | be in | request I. 

Hall. Sat. 2. 3. 26. 


And specially from every shires ende 

Of lOng I lelond | : to Can j terhury | they wend [ o. 

Chau. Prol. 15. 

So born I was to house and land by riglit, 

Hut in n bagg to court I brought the same, 

From Shrews \bryc tonne | : a seute | of'anjcient famej. 

Churchyard. Tragidtlll Discourse, 69. 

Dcs\parute revenge | : and bat [ tie dan ' geroiiB ] . 

P. L. 2. 107. 

And I I the wliile | : with sprits | wclny | bereft j, 

Beheld the plight and pangs tiiat did him strayuc. 

Suckville. M.for M. Buckingham, 87. 

The cap j tain notes | : what,sol I dler hath | most , 

Churchyard. Trag. Disc. 64. 

You that had taught them to subdue their foes, 

Could or j der teach j : and their j high sp'rits | com]wse j. 

Waller. Panegyric, st. 41. 

For (his infernal pit shall never hold 

Coles I tial spirits { in boirdage : nor | the abyss | 

Long under (larknoss cover. I\ L. 1. 658. 

Ten j dering the prec j ious safe j ty ; of | my prince j. 

R. II. 1. 1, 32. 

Of daunt j less cour j age : and | consid \ crate pride |. 

P.Z. 1. 603. 

On some apparent danger seen iu him 

Aim’d I at your high i ness : no inoet crate nial'ice. 

R. U. 1. 1. 13. 

Turning our tortures into h«)iTid arms 

Against | the tort j urer : when | to meet } the noise | 

Of his almighty engine he shall hear 

Infernal thunder. P. L. 2. 63. 

Of conn I rant kinde | : some cram 1 med ca {pons are |, 

The moer they eat the moer they may eonsuem. 

Churchyard. Tragicall Disc. 

Tim j orous and sloth j ful : yet j he pleas’d | the ear |. 

P. L. 2. 117. 
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Hum I orists and hyp | ocrites | : it should } produce |, 

Whole Raymond families and tribes of Bruce. 

Dt i/dcn. Mac Flechioct 92. 

A re {creant | : and most | degen ] erate trai | t<»r. 

R. 11. 1. 1. 144. 

The second verso quoted from Milton, is thus scanned by 
Tyrwhitt; 

Celes I tial spir' its in bon j dagc nor J tlic abyss j, 

and is producecl*to show that tho third foot sometimes con¬ 
tained three 8yllablo.s ! 

In several cases, however, tho vowel was retained whore 
we now reject it; and so common must have been this 
mode of pronunciation, that wo find it followed in many 
words wliich never properly contained an e. find 

other words wliich inserted tho short vowel after tho long i 
or tho long e, and thereby increased their diiiionsiona by a 
syllable, 

Foi* as you likotli. It sufficcth me. 

Then I have I got | the mai.'s ierie | tjnod she [. 

Chau. The Wtf of liafhes T.; C. T. 6817. 

Here j may yc s«‘o { wel; how | that ^'•cw '//tj , c 
[fi not annexed to poh-session. 

Chau. The Wif of linthea T.; C. T. 0728. 

I here confess inysolftlie king of Tyre, 

Who frigli, tctl from .: my I'ouu try | difl Avetl j 
At Pentapolis the fair 'riniisa. Per. 5. 3. 2. 

Then to Iiim .ste])]»ing, from liis arm did reach 
Those keys, j and made j himself j; t'ma eii , teraure'^, 

F. Q. 1. 8. 34, 


The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks | the fa, tal c/b j of Dun can, 

Under my battlements. Macbeth, ]. 5. 39. 

That he is dead, good Warwick, ’tis too true. 

But how j he died j God knows■: not Ilm ^ry\. 

2 //. VI. 3. 2. 130. 

Thii Em\peress, | the mid'wife; and j yourself,!. 

Titus And. 4. 2. 143. 
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-Crying with loud voice, 

“ Jesus maintain your royal Excellence,” 

With “<lo<l I preserve | : the good | ihike Hum\phrnj\'' 

2 11. VI. 1. 1. 160. 

Excepjliug none j : but good | Duke Hum ' phrey\. 

2 II. VI. 1.1. 193. 


-Courage yields 

No foot [ to foe I : the Hash j ing yi | re flies!, 

As from a forge. F. Q. 1. 2. 17. 


The prattling things are just their pride, 

That sweet ■ ens all | : their Ji side^. 

Burns. Txca Dogs. 


Slutterv to such neat excellence display’d 
Should make j ((esi\ re ; vo|iuit einp| tiness |. 

Cymhcline, 1. 6. 44. 


A genjtlenuui 1 "f Ta j re : my | name Per j ieles. 

iV. 2. 3. 81. 


-- Tliere’s many a soul 

Shall pay [ full de\urly | ; for this | eneounjter. 

1 //. IV. 5. 1. 83. 

Arcife unto the lenijde walked is 

Of/1 erce Mars | : to ilon [ his sac '.riliccj. 

(Intu, The Kuightes Tale; C. T. 2370. 


Tlu'ir (Jod lilmself, griev’d at rny liberty, 

Shot maniy at j me with : Ji^eiec intent|. 

F. Q. !. 9. 10,’ 


TlfE CI.OHK LE’n'KltS. 

Ill tho present section wo sluill discuss the remaining 
letters of our alphabet, and will begin with the close letters. 
Of these there are six, h, p, </, t, <j, k. 

Adjectives in able and thle are sometimes pronounced 
as if the first vowel were elided. It is extremely difficult 
to say when this corruption first began. In tho following 
verses, 

St)nic time to increase his horrible cruelty 
The quicke with face to face engraved he. 

Srtrkville. M. for M. Ihichingham, 43. 

* [But the Globe edition reads : “ Slu»t ninny a dart at me with fierce intent;” 
and Todd'.s edition has the same. Otherwise, the line is deficient in scn.se as 
well us metro.—W. W. !S.] 
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-Let fall 

Your horrible pleasure. Here I stand, your slave. 

I^ar> 3. ‘2. 18. 

it is clear that horrible is a dissyllable, bat whether the i 
should bo elided and the word pronounced horr^hhy or ihle 
should be pronounced as one syllable, may bo doubted. As, 
however, we know that ihle was often pronounced as one 
syllable, and have no distinct evidence that the present cor¬ 
rupt pronunciation was then prevalent, it would be safer, 
perhaps, to retain the vowel. 

The loss of the vowel before g or c is very rare. 

-Nor the lime nor plarc 

Will serve | our long | : iiiter \ffut()r . ics. See | 

Pusthuinu.'i, &c. Cymbt’litie, 5, 5. 391. 

Thou evjer young ] : IVchli, lovM, | and (lel\irnfe woojer. 

T. of A. 4. 3. 385. 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 

Her tlel' icate check | : it seem’d | she was j a queen j 

Over her passion. Lt'nr, 4. 3. 13, 

Perfumjed gloves j : and del icufc ehains | of am her. 

Ji. .foils. Every Mon out of his If. 2. 2. 

The elision before il and t is far more common. 

The participle and preterite in ed, was often pronounced 
in our old English without the vowel. In Anglo-Saxon the 
participle ended sometimes in o<l or ed, aometinios in d 
simply. I do not, however, find that tho elisions in our 
old English correspond with the latter class of Anglo-Saxon 
verbs; on tho contrary, in some couplets, as in the follow¬ 
ing, tho same verb seems to be both a inono.syllablo and a 
dissyllable^ 

F(*r ] in this world | : he lov \ ed ' no j man so', 

And he | loved him | : as t<‘ii ■ derly | again,. 

Chau, The Kniahies Tale; ('. T. 1198. 

Good milch-cow and pasture good hiisl>aml.s provide, 

The res\'due good hue j wives : know heat j how to guide |. 

Tusser. April Hush., st. 19. 


* [Read lovede-jz: lovde, with final e sounded. In the next line, the final e i» 
elided, and the word becomes lot'd\ —W. \V, JS.j 
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The King, at length, sent me beyond the seas, 

Emhas I tour then | : with mes {sage good [ and great |. 

Drayton. M. for M. Wohey^ 14. 

Know Cade | we come | : ambass\adoura from j the king]. 

‘2 n. VI. 4. 8. 7. 

lie {rocs’ and her | oinos’ shouts | : confus'd \ ly rise j. 

Pope's Pape of the Lock, 5. 41. 

-Edmund, 1 arrest thee 

On cap\ital trea|son : and | in thine | atlaintj 

This gdded serpent. Lear, 5. 3. 82. 

- I arrest thee, York, 

Of cap ; itul trea | son ; gainst | the King | and Crown |. 

2 II. VI. 5. 1. 106, 

Needs I must tlic ser j pent now j : his ro/) j iVtiZ bruise j 
Expoet with mortal ])iiln. P. L. 12. 383. 

-^’hcy all have met again, 

And arc j upon j : the Med\itcrra' nean 

llouml sadly homo for Naj)les. Tempest, 1. 2. 233. 

The rest j was 7«ng ] nunim | ity : to j remit ]. 

Samson Agon. 1470. 

Fro I per diform ; ity seems | not : in | the fiend j 

So horrid as in woman. Lear, 4. 2. 60. 

Jfuman \ ity muHt j perforce j : [irey | on itself ]. 

Lear, 4. 2. 41). 

lie knew not Ca(on, for his >\it w'a.s rude. 

That bade | a man j shulde wed'de ; his si\militudc\ 

C’kuu. The Milleres TalepC. T. 3227. 

'Would I the nobil ity : lay j aside j their ruth j, 

And let me use my sword, I'd make a cpiarrj'. ('or. 1.1.201. 

Whose jiarenta dear, whilst eipial destinies 

Did run aboute, and their felieities * 

T'he favourable heavens did not envy, 

Did .spread | their rule | : thi-ongh all j the terr ' itories ' ^ 

Whieli Phison and Euphrates floweth by. F. Q. 1. 7. 43. 

Sor j row would be j a rar j ity : ino.st | belov’d,} 

If all could so become it. Lear, 4. 3. 25. 

Thore if?, however, one word in ty, which now always 
drops its ponnUimato vowel, though such vowel was retained 
as late as the seven teen th century. 
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For she ) had great j ; doubt | of his saf. ety '. 

‘ F. Q, n.ss. 

Nor fish can dive, so deep in yielding sea, 

■Though The tis .^elf j ; .<ihoii]d suoar | her sitj' (‘ty]. 

Hall.' Sdt. 3. 1. 4S, 


TIIK Dl'NTALS. 

We now coino to the dental letters,/and th. 

She's gone j a man ift'sl h(‘r pent : by | her .''ting 

Sunimn Ay;nii. f)97. 

Sc'iirf I up lift pit tful eve j • of ten <ler tlay 

ilucliftfi, 3. 2. 47. 

Hast tliou, aeeeniini^ to thy oath and l)aii<l, 

IJrouijht hilhjer lleu.ry Jin- rfnnl . tliv j l«»hi sun ? 

' ' li. II. 1. 1. 2. 

Eth, the onding^ of the third person singjular, often lost 
its vow('l, Jn tlio Anglo-Saxon tho tliii'd ])orson eialt'd 
ill afh, c’th, or th, and tho last ending was most ])revaIouL 
Many of our old hhiglish vevh.s, whieh fontmrly ended in affi, 
elided tho vowed j though such pronuiuriathm was more 
usilal in those verbs, whioli took th for thtiir Anglo-Saxon 
tonninaiion : think'th, Jy’th, (jiJ’fh,roni.*lh, Ac., wore probably 
the direct descendants of tho ohlor forms, ihincfh, lith,<jlfth, 
cijmih, &o. 

-Drowned in the depth 

Ol’depe (h'siro to driuke the guihle.‘'''e bhmii, 

Ijiko j to tlie woir j ; with greecl y looke.s j tliat Ivpth 
Into tlie .“uare. 

Sarkrillp. M. fur M. Ihichin^lunii, 2.j. 

- - High (lod, in lien of iinuH i'nee, 

Imprinted hath that lokeii of his wrath, 

To shew } how .sor<' | : hlood*gnil( iiu"-s ! lie hat'fh . 

F. q. 2. 2. 4. 

Ilis sub j tie tongui' [ : like drop ; ping hon , ey mrlfth 
lido the heart, and seareheth every vi'iii, 

That ere he he aware, by secret steitb. 

His power is reft. F. (^. 1. 9. HI. 

This contraction prevailed very gonorally among tho 
poets of the West. It occurs no los.s than five times in the 
following simile from Dolman, 

I. 7 
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So mid the vale tlic f;reyhound sceinj; stert 
His fearful {ov, pursu'th, before shc^erf/A, 

And where she tvrnfh, he tum'th lier there to beare, 

The one prey prick'th, the other safety’s fear. 

M. for M. Hastings^ 24. • 


THE SIBILANTS. 

Jn discussing tho sibilants, tho first question relates to 
the contraction of cs, tbo ending of the plural and of the 
genitivo singular, fidiere is no doubt that this sjdlable was 
occasionally contracted before tho time Chaucer, and by 
that autlior frequently; * 

For him | was lev ] er haii | : at his ] beddes hed |, 

A twenty bokes clotlied in black or red , 

Thau robes riche, c'ie. Chau. Prol. 295. 

At mor[tal hat\t(iiles : hadjde lie bon } fiften j e. 

Chau. Prol. 61. 

It is still used when tho substantive ends in a sibilant, and 
even in other cases was occasionally mot with as late as the 
early part of tho seventeenth century ; 

--Arose the <loiii>hty kni^rlit 

All heal ^ ed of | Ida hurt.s | : and woun j des wide 1. 

i<: Q. 1. 11. 52. 

-Were I j;ood Sir BevLs, 

I wjuild I not stay | his conijing : l)y I your leav\ps. 

P. and Plot. Knight of the Burning Pestle, 3. 1. 

Farewell | niadanie | : my i cji worth J y moth j er. 

Sir Thomas More. 

Until he did a dyin^ witiow w'cd, 

AV Idles j she lay dotjiug : on j her JmfAjes bed j. 

Hall. Sat. 4. 1. 62. 

No contraction was more common than that of the super¬ 
lative. 


* [1 tixink nut, exct'pt in plurals of Avords of more than one syllable, such as 
hutads or bulitilles {sp<*It either Avay). Certainly not in the genitive singular. 
Wc inUHt senn it otherwise :— 

For him | was lever: | han at | his bed j des hed.—W. W. S,] 
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It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman 
• Which gives j the stern'st j good night | : he is j about | it. 

Macbeth^ 2. 2, 3. 

Or I when they meant j : to tare ) the Jin'st | of all j 
They lick’d oak-leaves besprent with lioney-fnll. 

’Hall. Sat. 3. 1. 16. 

Thus I the g/'ertf.v/man [ : of Kng land made | his cud j. 

Drayton. M.for M. (’roitiicell, 121. 

So farre iny princC'< ])nn''i(‘ dolh juixse 
The J'a. <[ueene | : that ev ; er was |. 

* Diittriihain. PartheniilcSy J6. 

Somotinie.s the vowel was elided, in cases whore, according^ 
to modern pronunciation, the s and t arc given to dillcnmt 
syllables; 

-She hn.s in lior . , . 

-- all the tiutli o('('hii!'(lan«, 

And all j their eon htaney | : moil rsty was made i 

When she «as firsl inUmded. I'lctrlier. ]'a/rntiuian, 1. 1. 

Wilt I thou tlieii serve | the 1‘bil : with { that gill j. 

Which was expressly given thee It) annoy them? 

Sam.'ton Af^on. .577. 

-r the dead of diirkne'^s, 

'Phe mill ; iste7\<! for j the pur , pose : liur ^ ried thence ‘ 

Me and tliy crying self. . Tvmp. 1.2. 131. 

-To plainness honour’s h<)imd 

When maj\'iity falls ( to fol | ly : reverse | thy doom |. 

Jjcury 1.1.1 <50, 

In the following examples the vowel belongs to an inde¬ 
pendent syllable; 

I h.ad I in house j : so manly o/{’.wr.v .still j 
Wh ieh were obayde and honour’d for their place. 

That carelesso I might sleepc or walke at will. 

Drayton, J\t. for .M. H'i/scy, 26. 

-A .silver Ihuid 

Fall j of great virjtnes : and | f«»r med feme . 

/''. 'd.].\1. 29. 

- Her grace is a lone woimm 

And vc;i*y rich | : and if | she take | a. pliant fate 
She will do strange things. 


B. Jonson. The AU'hemint, 1. I. 
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-Our pow’r 

Shall do I a cnvrt j eay : to [ our wrath, | which men | 

May blame, but not control. Lear^ 3. 7.25. 

-In his rajfinpf mind 

lie curs’d I all court\'sy : ’ and | mini !ly wind]. 

Hall. Sat. 3. 5. H). 

With blood I of truilt]loss babes j : and i« ! true ]. 

r. Q. 1. 8. 35. 

'J'hc in\nocfiit pro}'^ | : in haste ( he docs | for.sakcj. 

F. Q. 1. 6. 10. 
e 

In dcalli I avowjiii;,^ : llic in\fiocpi/rc of j her son!. 

F. Q. 1. 5. 39. 

Sluic’d j oui his ?‘h j soul | : through streams | of blood I. 

Jt. //. 1.1. loi 

llidding the <l\varf willi hint to bring away 

^riie sliiold j ; sign | of tlic con j «[u(*ror j. 

F.Q.\.2.20. 

And HriL|Oi\ fields j : with Sarlazcn bltiod | betly’di. 

fi. 1.11.7. 


COALITION OP WOllDS. 

Wo luivo now only to consider those cases in which a 
syllablo lias bei'ii lost by the meeting' of two words. 

The aynala'pha or coiilition of two vowels, is now tole¬ 
rated in very few instances. Wo may elide the vowel of 
tlio definite article before its substantive, and sometimes, 
thoug;h more rarely, the vowel of to before its verb; but the 
oar is olfended, if the to is made to coalesce with a narrow 
vowel as, f imtitii, or the article with a broad one, as in the 
versos. 

So spake j the apostate an j gel : tho' | in pain I. P. L. 1. 125, 

The earth oum|ber’d and | the wing’d | air ; dark | with plumes |. 

Comxis. 730. 

Formerly this union of the vowels was far more general. 
Chaucer molts tho final c into tho following word without 
scruple, and in some cases tho Anglo-Saxons took the same 


• As from p/uint'sie came fancy, so from couri'sy came curtsy. 
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license. We also find Chaucer occasionally using tlio sauio 
liberty in other cases. His successors (fully alive to the 
convenience) followed his example, till Milton pushed this, as 
every other license, to the utmost. So frequently doos it 
occur in the works of this poet, that several critics, among 
others Johnson, have given him credit for its inveution, or 
rather, wo should say, its introduction, for lliey suppose it 
borrowed from the Latin. 

Wo will first give iiistancc.s when? the final vowel is 
narrow; ^ 

It is j rojtrcv jo; uiid C(»i\lrary of \ hiinoiirj 
Fur to be liuhl a coiiiinou lia^iirdour. 

(luiu. Thfi Ponlonrres Tale ; C T. I'2520. 

Ainl thereto lie wjis liiinly, wise, siiid rieli. 

Anil j)it|OUSj : nud just j uiul al\vtii/ ylieh' e. 

The Snvirre.s Tale; ('. T. lO.J.lIJ. 

Ami you tlial. feel no woo wlicn :is I lie sounil 
Of IheH' mv iiiolitly erics ye liesir iiji.irt, 

Let l)ri?:»k | yum- soun', iler sleep j : anil pit ' >J auy^meut ', 

Sjienscr. Shop. Kul. Anffiist. IH7. 

As marks | to \\ liicli': r/iy'luleut; ' oiir's 1 dimiM henir . 

li. Jtmson. ( 'ynl/itft's liere/s, 5. IJ. 

Stitljly to staml ] on tliis[: ami proud ly apprin'c\ 

'J'he |»Iay, mii^Iit tax tlie maker of self-love. 

li. Jouson. ICpil. to Cynthia's Herels. 

Pasjsion anil apjatliy : ami i^lor'^y and sliame;. P. L. 2. .'itil 

In the following examples the final vow’td is broad, 

Then was j;ret sliovinij botlie to ami fro, 

To lift him up, ami innekle care and wo, 

.So uimcil I dy was |: this so ly pal, led ;>ost . 

'I'hc Mannples Ptolo’^ue; T 1700^, 

Ami with i so exceed ini' fu i ry : at I liiin strako ', 

That forced him U* stoop upon his knee. P. Q. 1. 5. 12, 

Her doiilitful words made that redoubted kui^dit 
Suspect { her truth ^; yet since | no nntrvth | be knew j 
Her fawning love with foul distlairil'ul spite 
<lle would not shend. F. Q. 1 1. .'jy. 
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No ungrate \ ful food j: and food | alike | those pure | 
Intellixential substances require, 

As doth your rational. P. L. 6. 407. 

* 

Ann; I nish atid doubt | and fear I: and gor [ row and ])ain ]. 

P. A. 1.558. 

-Vnuolisafe with us 

Tico on j /// who yet;: by sov | ran gift | possess j 

This spacious ground, in yonder shady bower 

To rest. r. L. 5. 365. 

Tho pronoun it not only coalesces with a vow(3l, as hoH^ 
o't, &c., but sornotimos also with a consonant, as is’t, witliHj 
A;c. 

If the ill spirit have so fair a lioiise, 

Coial things j will strive | to dwell | with't. 

Tempesty 1. 2, 458. 

You laught I 1 U(> lan'gnage : and j my prid'jit ou't j 

Is, I know liow to curse. Teinpent, 1. 2. 363. 

■ - If he may 

Kiml nu-rey in tlu' law, ’tis his; if none, 

I.et I him not .see/ft | of us [ ; by day | and night' 

He’s traitor to tin- height. //. 17/7. 1. 2. 211. 

I say I it is I not lost | : Fetch't, \ let me see | it.— 

Othello, 3. 4. 85. 

.. - - — jJijj sword 

Hath I a sliar|j edge | ; it’s long, | ond //may ] be said j 
It reaches far. //. 17//. 1. 1. 109. 

We find before a vowel in *tis, and oven before a conso¬ 
nant in tho passage— 

Which done. <pjoth he, “ifoutwardly you show 
Sound, I 7//(>/avails j; ifin'wanlly j or no,.” 

J)nif/fon. M. for M. Orowwell, 107, 

To also coalesces very freely with the word tliat follows it, 
whether verb, substantive, or pronoun. 

When I she wa.s dear ) to us : we j did hold | her so j. 

Lear, 1. 1. 199. 

Mar I rie<l your roy [ alty : was wife | to your place \, 

Abhorr’d your person. Cymbeline, 5. 5. 39. 
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For j a short day | or two [ : retire j to your own j house.’ 

Fletcher. Loyal Subject, 2. 1. 

From whence to En^hmd afterward I brought *■ 

Those slights of state deliver’d unto me, 

Inf which \ were then | : butveriyfi'w j that sought f. 

Drayton. M.J'orM. Cromwell, 

To xohom thus j the por'tress ; of | ludl-gate | rcjiliedj. 

r. L. 2. 746. 

-Since you prove so liberal 

To refuse j .such means j as this I ; niaiiitain I your voice j still 
’T will pi'ove y^ur best tricuul. Fletcher. Loyal Subject, 2. 1. 

The frier low lowting. crossing with his hand, 

2" sju’ah I with contri, tioii, (jsu'lh l-hc : I j would crave!. 

J)rayton. M.J'or M. Cromwell, 104. 

Ilis is froquently joinod to tlio ]»roccdm<.^ word, as arc also 
the verb is and conjnuction as. 

Tond eriiig on his \(»y age : Ibr | no nar row frith'* 

lie had to cnis.s. P. L. 2. 919. 

(Jo tell I the Duke j anrl hif wile j : I'd speak ] with them i. 

Lear, 2. 4. 117. 

A blink I o’ rest's j a sweet j enjoy j incut. 

Jiurns. Tien Days. 

Tliey’re im j sac wretehetPs ; jnie | wad think!. 

Though constantly on piuutith's brink. 

Hums. 2'wa Dogs. 

Burns has more than oiico joint'd tho verb to tlio word 
that followed in.stead of [that] prt'ceding it, 

I doubt ini, while.'?, but thou may thieve. 

What then ? jioor lieaslie, thou maun Jive, 

A daiinen-ieker in a thrave 

'S a .snni’ | re([uest, | 

I ’ll get a blossin wi’ the lave, 

And never miss’t. Hums. To a Mouse. 


• [Hero follows, ill the former edition, a rpiofation from S^prnscr,?'. Q. 1. 10. 49: 

“And ask’d | to what end ] they elonih | ; (hat lu'Jiv’nly height,” 

This is an ovensiglit ; for the line is an Alexandrine ; 

“ And ask|e<l to | what end j : they clomb that tnlionf. height.”—W, W. S.] 

* [“ Pondering his voyage” is the usual reading.—\V. W. S.] 
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Verbs beginning with w sometimes elided it^ and coalesced 
with the word preceding, thus, in old English, we have nas 
for ne was, not for no wot, ncre for ne wore, &c. 

And by that Lord that «‘lc| K‘d is Si. Ivo, 

Nrre I thou our bro I dor : shuhr ost thou j uotthrivje. 

Vknn. The Sitmpnotires Tale; V. T. 7525. 

1 toll I ye, to j iiiy griof, j ; he u'u.t basoily innr i jlord. 

Fletf'her. Valentinian, 4. 4. 

You were host { to go j to bo,d j ; and ilroviiii j again j. 

JL VL 5. 1. 196. 

.Mako j it !iot hlraugi' j : 1 know | t/ou were one | couhl ko(,‘[>| 

'I'lic hiitt’ry-hatch htill lo;;k'd. Alchemist, I. 1. 

\Vi( 1 ness the.se wouikIh, | F do | : ///cy j/w/? fair j ly giv’n [. 

Fletcher, linnduca, 1. 1. 

T would, wo VKndd^ Sii\, are still commonly pronounced Fd, 
we’d, &c., yet wo often find thorn written at full length, in 
jilaces where the rhythm only tolerates one syllable. 

It would bo useless to point out the coalition of the verb 
luivo with the personal pronouns. Wo, however, are con¬ 
stantly meeting with these contractions written at full length, 
'iro hero, you have, &c., for wo’vc, you're, kc. 

The First personal pronoun seems to have boon occasion¬ 
ally omitted before its verb, as in the ])hrases, ’pmy thee, 
’hf’Koech thee, k,c. I suspect it was omitted more frequently 
than the texts warrant us in assorting. 

I JioiuMir him 

Even I out {)t'y«»ur | ivi»oi‘L j : iJiit '/>rtiy j you tell | inc 
Is .she .sole child to the King? (.'ymh. I. 1. 54. 

Your voic le.s, Lord.s, | 'beseech ) you ; let | her willj 

llav<; a free way.' Oth. 1. 5. 261. 

I presume. | ahe’s .still ] the same | : I would [ faiu see | her. 

Fletcher. Loyal Subject, 5. 2. 

And, Father Cani’nal, I have Iteivnl you .say, 

That we shall sec and know our friends in lu'siAen, 

If that I be true j : 1 shall see | my boy } again |. 

A'jwy John. 3. 4. 76. 

' [Not in tlie Globe edition, which merely has the fne words, ‘'let her have 
your voices." —\V. W. S.] 
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c. m. 

•h 

The article the was frequently pronounced th^, and more 
particularly when it followed a proposition. The same pi*o- 
nunciation still prevails in tho north. In Carres Craven 
Dialogues, we meet with ith’j oth*, toth\ forth,*, hyth*, &c,, 
also anW and auih’, &c., for wul tho, all the, &c. 

Amonjfst tho rest rotlo that lalso lufly faire, 

The I'oul Duo''^a, next unto (he oliair 

Of proud j Luoif j oni | : as one | ath' train j. F. Q. 1. 4. 37. 

Ami the Rom ish rites | ; that with j a clear {or siphlj 

'J'he wisest ^lioiiuht they justly did rej<’Ot, 

They alter saw that the ree<Mvcd hVht 

Not altogether fre<' was from defect. 

/)n/i/ti)ii. M.fnrM. f Vo^/tuv//, 1>7, 

.'I'he flaniow. 

Driven hackwavd, slope their poititin;^ spires, and, roll'd 

In Itil; h)\vs, le.iivo j itln>' midst j : a hor ri»l \ale'. 

/*./,. 1 . 223 . 

ir/oVe/Ac jol 'ly Hours | • h'ad on | propitious MayL 

Mdton. Simnets, 1 . 4 . 

Whoso shrill saint's-bell hanirs on his ht\ery, 

While the rest | are dam jilt'd : to | the j»!mnl», ery [. 

Jiiilt, Siif. ,'t. 1 (nair the end). 

Tho fox was howHni; on the hilt, 

/I//'//Ac di.s I lant och, oinjr <flens | reply |. Hums. A Vi-snin. 

Ith,’ and otk* are often written i*thc, o'flte. This is a 
coinnion but gross l>lundt!r. In tho first platM), tlie vowtd is 
[then] not elided, and, secondly, tlie jtrtiposilions are [then] 
written as if contracted from bt and of', but i and o are in¬ 
dependent proytositions, which may bo traced b.ack through 
every century to tlie times of tht) Hej)t<‘ir(*Ity. 

In giving tho many extracts i have t[uoted, i have .scru¬ 
pulously adhered to the sja lLunj of my autliors, or rather of 
their editors: Tyrwhitt^s Cliaucer, KStoevcns’.s filiakespoaro, 
and Todd^s Milton have been chiolly referred to, 'ronson'a 
Spenser, and either Gifford^s or Ton sou’s Hen ,lonson. 


* This is, I believe, tlie only instuiice of bucli contraction iu the l^.L, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ACCENT, 

As tlio word is now used, means tho stress which is laid 
upon a syllable during pronunciation; and in a more re¬ 
stricted sense, thvit particular shrs.*?, which defines the rhythm 
of a verso or sentence. Tho latter might p^haps be termed 
tho rhythmical accent. It is of merely relative importance, 
and may be either one of tho strong or one of the weak 
accents in the sentence j but must bo stronger than that of 
any syllable immediately adjoining. Wo shall mark tho 
rhythmical accent, as in tho last chapter, by placing a vortical 
lino after tho accented syllable. 

It has been matter of dis])uto, what constitutes tho stress 
which thus distinguishes tho accented syllable. Mitford, 
who descu’ves attention both as a musician and a man of 
sense, has entered dee])ly into this inquiry, and concludes 
with much conlitlonco that it is merely an increased sharp¬ 
ness of tone. Wallis, who is at least an e(][ual authority, as¬ 
sumes it to bo an increase of loudness. I cannot help 
thinking that tho latter opinion is the sounder one. 

There are two reasons, which w'oigh strongly in my mind 
against tho conclusion of Alitlbrd. It is adnntted on all 
hands, that the Scots give to the accented syllable a grave 
tone. Now, if our English accent consisted merely in sharp¬ 
ness of tone, it would follow that in tho mouth of a Scotch¬ 
man our accents would bo misplaced. This, however’is not 
so; tlio accents follow in their proper place, and our versos 
still keep their rhythm, though pronounced with the strange 
intonations of a Eifoshiro dialect. 

Again, in a whisj)cr there can be neither gravity nor 
sharpness of tone, as the voice is absent; yet oven in a 
whisper the rhythm of a verse or sentence may be distinctly 
traced. I do not see what answer can be given to either of 
these objections. 
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But though an increase of loudness bo the only thing 
essential to our English accent, yet it is in almost every 
instance accompanied by an increased sharpness of tone. 
This, of course, applies only to the prevailing dialect. The 
Scotchman, we liave seen, pronounces his accented syllable 
with a grave tone, and in si)mo of our counties I have met 
with what apponred to be the circumflex. But the English¬ 
man of education marks tlio ucicented syllable with a sharp 
tone; and that in all cases, excepting those in which tho 
laws of emphasis require a dirtcreut intonatinn. 

Besides tho increase of loudness, and tho sharper tone 
which distinguialies tho accenteil syllable, there is also a 
tendency to dwell upon it, or, in other words, to Umgtheu 
its quantity. ^Vc cannot increase the loudnt?ss oi’ tho sharp¬ 
ness of a tone without a certain degree? of muscular action; 
and to ])ut tho muscles in inotiun recjuirt'S lime. It would 
seem, that the time reijiiired for producing a ])orcoptiblo 
increase in the loudness or sh.-ivpuess of a toinq is greater 
than that of pronouncing some of our shortisr syllables. Jf 
wc attempt, for instance, to throw the accent on tlio first 
syllable of tbo verb become, wo must either lengthen tho 
vowel, and pronounce tho word hen | co)ne., or add tho adjoin¬ 
ing consonant to tho first syllable, and so pronounce tho 
word Wo often find it eonvenioiit to lengthen tho 

(juantity evou of tlie longer syllables, when wi‘ wish to giv(? 
them a very strong nnd marked accent. Jleneo, m; ilouht, 
arose tho vulgar notion, that accent always lengtlicns tho 
quantity of a syllable. 

It is astonishing how widely this notion has misled men, 
who.so judgment, in most other matters of criticism, it would 
be very unsafe to (juostion. Our earlier wriliu-s, almost to 
a man, confound aectmt with quantity; and dohnsen could 
not have had much clearer views on tho suljoct when ho 
told his reader that in some of Milton’s verses, tho 
accent is equally upon two syllables together and upon both 
strong,—as 

Thus at their shiidy lo(t<;o arrived, both 

Sofh turn'd, and under upen sky adoretl 

The God that ma<le botli sky, air, earth and heaven.” P.L. 4. 720. 
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Every reader of taste would pronounco the words stood, 
turned, with a greater stress, than that which falls upon the 
words preceding them, liut those words are at least equal 
to them in quantity} and Johnson fell into tho mistake, at 
that time so prevalent, of considering quantity as identical 
' with accent. Even of late years, when sounder notions havo 
prevailed, one wlio is both critic and poet, has declared the 
word i'jyypt to bo the only spondee in our language. Surely 
every one would throw a stronger accent on the hrst syllable 
than on tho second ! 

In every word of two or more syllables there is one, which 
, receives a strong('r accent tlian any of tho others. This may 
I bo called the verbal accent, as upon it depends tho accentual 
importance of tho word. When tho word contains three or 
more syllables, there may ha a second accent; this, of course, 
must be subordinate to tho first, and is commonlv called the 
secondary accent. 

When a word of throo syllables has its primary accent on 
' tho first, our poets havo, in all ages, taken tho liberty of 
giving a socondai-y accent to tho third syllable, if their 
rhythm required it. Thus harmony, victory, and many others 
' of tho same kind, avo often found in our poetry ivith tlie last 
syllable accented. I^lio rule applies to words of any numbc'r 
of syllables, provided the chief accent falls on the lest syllnblo 
but two. 

An ignorance of this ])rinciple has led tho Danish philo¬ 
logist Jlask, into lauch false criticism, lie objects to tho 
Anglo-Saxon couplet, 

(Jetiiu ] bmle j llo built. 

I’eiiijH'l (Jodi*. To God a 

because tho first verso has but one accent; and supposes 
that heah, or some such word, may liavo been omitted by 
tlie transcriber. Tlio verse, howover, has two accents, for 
a secondary one falls on tho last syllable dc. Ho pronounces 
another verso, consisting in like manner of one word, 
cehniht’ne, to bo faulty, and for the same reason : ho even 
ventures t/> deny tho existence of such a word in the lan¬ 
guage, and would substitute oelmihtig-nc. Now, in the first 
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place, cd j miht-ne | may well form a verso of two accents, 
supposing a secondary accent to fall on the last syllable; 
and secondly, there are two adjectives, alrm'tjht said almighty; 
the first is rare in Anglo-Saxon, but is often met with in old 
English, and beyond a doubt is used in the verso last quoted.' 

A word of four syllables can hardly escape a secondary 
accent, unless the priiuary accent is on one of the middle 
syllables, wlien it falls under the same rule as the trisyl¬ 
lable. If it end in hie, it is occasionally pronounced with 
one accent, as dis\indahle; but 1 think tho more general 
usage is, to place a secondary accemt on tho last syllable, 
din I p'utahhi [. 

A word of five syllables, if accented on tho first, cannot 
liavo less than two, and may have three, accents. Wo may 
pronoiincc the following word with two accents, iu,\r.(m8ol\- 
able, or with three, lib\<'onnol \ \. When tho accent falls 

on one of tho iiiiddl(3 syllables, tho word may, in some in¬ 
stances, take only one accent, as indis^ putahtr. 

When two syllables are scqiarated by a pause, each of 
them t}iay receive tho accent, tho pause filling tho place of 
a syllable. In tho versos 

Vifjtuc, and s])oi‘oh ! ; did strikrj --wound i cliiinn 

My liciirtj -- <■)(-'!< I - ciirsj : wilh won | dor, lo\o, 1 doliglitj. 

ntrike, wouiul, eharni^ heart, ryes and earn, aro all of them 
accented, though only separated by a pause. 

It is probable, that at one time (iVory stop, which sopa- j 
rated the members of a sontcuco, was hold, for rhythmical ■' 
purposes, equivalent to a syllable. At present, however, it 
is only under certain circumstances that tho j)auso takes a 
place so important to tho rhythm. 

As no pause can intervene between tlio syllables of a | 
word, it follows that no two of its adjacent syllables can bo j 
accented. There w'as however a period, when oven this rule 
was violated. After the death of Chaucer, tho final e, so 
commonly used by that poet and bis coutcinporarios, fell 
into disuse. Hence many di.ssyllables became words of one 


* [Or accent also the second syllable; see Danirlj lyr*, rd, Grein.—W. W. S.] 
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syllable, wjone became moon, and sunne sun; and the com¬ 
pounds, into which they entered, were curtailed of a syllable. 
The couplet, 

Ne was fihe darke, hc brownc, but bri}»lit 
And clcre ] as is | ; the mon\e Uffht\. 

Rornaunt of the Rose^ 1009. 

would bo read, as if mone lujht were a dissyllable; and as the 
metro required two accents in the compound, they would 
still be given to it, though less by a syllable, liy degrees 
this barbarous rhythm became licensed, though it,never ob¬ 
tained much favour, and has been long since exploded. 
Spenser has left us some examples of it. 

Per. All as tin; suujiv bouni so bi’iirht, 
mi. Ib‘y I bo I llio sun i -beam I! 

l*rr. (Jliincetli from Tbo'biis’ face I'orlliritrlit, 
ir//. So lovo into thy lic'iirl, did stroain. . . . 

Per. Or as Daino (‘yntbiaV silvor ray, 

VK/V. Hey I ho | the w/oo//!1! 

l*er. U[»ou the «:lilteriu_i» \\ii\e doth jday, 

117/. Siieh play is a piteous j)li^iit! 

JShe/f. Kal. Aiijfust, 83 . 

k 

Wo have said that the rhythmical accent must bo str(»ngor 
than that of any syllable immediately adjoining. When the 
verbal accent is both preceded and succeeded by an un¬ 
accented syllable in the same word, it is, of course, inde¬ 
pendent of the position such word may occupy in a sentence. 
But when the accent falls on the first or last syllable, it is 
not necessarily preserved, when the word is combined with 
others; or—to vary the ex])ression—the verbal accent is not 
necessarily tho same as the accent of construction. Thus 
the wonl father has an accent on its first syllable, but in tho 
lines 

Look I , father., look |, ami you’ll lini<ih j to sco ( 

How he gapes | ami glares | with his eyes | on thee}. 

such accented syllable adjoins a word, which has a stronger 
stress upon it, and consequently loses its accent. The verbal 
accent, however, can only be eclipsed by a stronger accent, 
thus immediately adjoining. Tho license, which is some¬ 
times taken, of slurring over an accent, when it begins tho 
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verso, is opposed to the very first principles of accentual 
rhythm. In Moore^s lino, 

Shining on |, shining on |, by nc> shad j ow mado ten j tier. 

the verbal accent of shining is oolipsod, in the second foot, 
by the strong'or accent on the word on ; but in the first it 
adjoins only to an unaccented syllabic, and tlioreforo romaius 
unchanged. It is true, that by a rapid pronunciation, and 
by affixing a vory strong accent to the third syllable, wo 
may slur it over; but, in such case, tlio rhythm is at tho 
mercy of the reaifbr; and no poet has a right to a false accent, 
in order to help Ids rhythm. Noitlicr length of usage, nor 
weight of authority, can justify thi.s practici*. 

AVhen a verso is divided into two ]>arts or si'ctions, by 
what is called tho middle pause, tho syllable, which follows 
such pause, is in the same situation as if it began tho verse, 
and cannot lose its accent, unless it be succeeded by a more 
strongly accented syllable. In this case, however, tlio 
same licoiiso is olton tcikoii as in tho last, particulai'ly in tho 
triple metro. 


As Emphasis and Accent are too often coufoumhtd, I 
shall add a few words on tho nature of the former, and en¬ 
deavour to show, in what particulars they rosomblo, and in 
what they are distinguished from each other. 

A very common method of j)ointing out an em])hatio 
word or sylhible is by plaojug a pause, or emphatic; stop, 
before it. There is little doubt that this pause was known 
from the earliest periods of our language, and that it had a 
considerable infiuonco in regulating tho flow (jf our earlier 
rhythms. It is still common, and indeed in almost hourly 
use. 

When I burned in <lesire to quontioii ihcrn furtber, (.lify made tbcin- 
selves— air, into which they vanished. 

Macbrthf 1. 5, 3. 

If the accent be on the first syllable, our expectation is 
not only excited by the pause, but the accent becomes more 
marked; and as the importance of a wfjrd depends on that 
of its accented syllable, the word itself stands tho more 
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prominently forward in the sentence. This method of 
heightening the accent is sometimes used, even when the 
first syllable is unaccented, and wlien consequently the pause 
must fall in the midst of the word. Thus wo hear some 
persons who spoil, as it were, the words 2 ^ro-di<jious, di-rcctly, 
in order to throw the greater stress on the second syllable. 
One result, that follows from this mis-pronunciation, is a 
tendency to fix, in some degree, the pause on the first 
syllable, and thereby to lengthen its vowel. 

Another method of marking the emphasis, is a strengthen¬ 
ing of the accent, without any precodert^stop. Wo have 
scon, that under such circumstances the speaker is apt to 
dwell upon the accented word or syllable. Hence wo some¬ 
times find, that the cmphatiis word lengthens its (juantity. 
AVhon the vulgar wish to throw an ompliasis on the word 
little, they pronounce it leetlo. 

But the chief difiiculty occurs, when the emphatic syllable 
adjoins upon one, which ought, according to the usual laws 
(rf construction, to bo more strongly accented. In such a 
case, wo very commonly have a transference of the accent. 
In Shakos})oaro\s verse. 

Is I tLis the I Lord 'riiL hot : unriU* (Jlos' ter? 

1 //. vr. 3 . 4 . 13 . 

the emphasis, which is thrown on the article, gives it an 
accent, stronger than that of the word either preceding or 
succeeding. Sometimes, however, it would seem, that wo 
distinguish the emphatic syllable by more sharpness of tone; 
and leave the stress of the voice, or in other words the essen¬ 
tial part of tho accent, on the ordinary syllable. Thus in 
Sponser^s lino. 

Flesh I may impair, \ quolh she | : but roa j son c.in | i'epuir\, 

F,Q,\.7.A\. 

both the rhythm, and tho common laws of accentuation will 
have the last syllable of repair accented; but the purposes 
of contrast roijuiro that tho first syllable should be emphatic. 
The strc'ss therefore falls on the last syllabic, and the sharp 
tone on the first. In tho same way must bo read Milton^s 
. versos. 


■V 
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Who made | our laws ] to bind j us : not j himself ';. 

SaiH. Agon. 309. 

Knowing who | /amj : as I | know who | thou artj. 

P. H. 1.3r>(5. 

In some cases a very iutiimato acquaintance With a poot^s 
rhythm is necessary, to know wliothor ho iutondod to mark 
his emphasis by a transfereneo of tlio accent, or by inero 
change of intonation. 


•ACCENT OP CONSTRUCTION. 

This brancli of our subject may perhaps bo treated most 
advantageou.sly, if, in oaeli case, wo first state tho law, 
which has been sanctioned by tlio general usage of our lan¬ 
guage J and then notice such violations of it, as have arisen 
from making it yield, instead of adapting it, to tho laws of 
metro. 

Of all tho words that may bo used in tho construction of 
an English sentence, tho articles are tho least iuqiorbiufi'; 
In tho greater number of casos, in wliich they are now met 
with, they are useless for any purposes of grammar, wi^ro 
unknown to our older dialects, and still sound strangely in 
the ears of our country population. Tho circumsbinces, 
which justify their accentuation, aro accordingly rare; yet 
by tho poets of tho Kith century they were sometimes ac¬ 
cented even moro strongly than their substantive. 

Skill, which practice xiiinll 

Will bring, j and Kh(*rt i ly make | you : | maid Marjtiall|. 

F. 

-This man i.s groni, 

Mighty and fear’d ; that lov’d, and highly favour'd ; 

A third ] thought wise | and learn jed : a | fourth rich |, 

And there I fore hon|onr*d : a | fitYh rareily fcaitur’tl. 

Pen Jon son. Every Mwi out of his Humour, 1.1, 

Yet full I of vnljour : rte' [ which did | adorn | 

Ilis meanness much— F. 6. 3. 7. 


* Here the definite and indefinite articles arc placed upon the same footing. 
Now the latter originally was nothing more than the first cardinal number, 
and mast, when placed in construction, have obeye«I the same law a.s regards 

a 
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-This is noted, 

And gen I’rally ) : whoevjer^Ae ] king fa] vonrs, 

The Cardinal instantly will find employment. 

And far enough irom court too. II. VII 1. 2. 1. 46. 

But a more common fault—one of which even Pope was 
guilty—is tho accentuation of the article when it occurs 
before tho adjective. 

Defence | is | good cause | : and lieav’n | be for ] ns. 

Comus, 489. 

See the lieavy clouds low falling, 

And bright Hesperus down calling 

T/ie j dead night | ; from nnjder ground]. 

Fletcher. Faithful Shep. 2. 2. 

The I poor wight | : is al | most dead | 

On tho ground his wounds liave bled. 

Fletcher. Faithful Shep. 3. 1. 

She I was not the | prime cause [ : but I j myself]. 

Samson, 234, 

The treachj’rous col]ours ; the j fair art ] bcJrayj, 

And all the bright creation fades away. 

Pope. Kssay on (yUicism, 492. 

In words | as fash ] ions : the ] same rule | will hold ]. 

Pope. Essay on Criticism, 333. 

There is, however, one position of the article, which 
seems to warrant its accentuation, even when not emphatic. 
It is that, which leaves it adjacent only to unaccented 
syllables. In the language of ordinary life the article, even 
in this case, is seldom accented. The words a revol | ter 
would be pronounced with a stress of voice, regularly in¬ 
creasing to the third syllable. But, in the measured lan¬ 
guage of composition, no words can be slurred over, or run 
the one into tho other; and it seems not only venial, but 
even more correct and proper, to accent the article a j re~ 


its accentuation. As the cardinal numbers were accented more strongly than 
the accompanying substantive, it follows that tho examples quoted from 
Spenser and Jonson are instances rather of an obsolete than of a false acoen* 
tuation, though such a mi.xtur8 of the old with the new system is still open to 
objection. 
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vol I ter. For these reasons I would not object to the followf 
• ing versos, 

A mut'd I 'I'cr, a | rcvol | ter ; and } a vil | Iain. 

Samson, 1180. 

1 pravM for t'lnldren, and thotiglit barrenness 
In wed .lock a | reproach j : I gain’d | a son |. 

Samson, 352. 

Srill I to the last | it rank | les : a | disease j. 

Jiyron. Ch. Harold, 2. 3-* 

Who with t!fce horror of her liapic.ss earc 
Hastily .starting up, like men <lismuy’d 
Han al*| ter fast j to re.sjene ; the j tli.'-tres ] sod inaiil j. 

F. Q. 3. 24. 

The I divine Dos j dom<» j na. What [ is she ? Oth.'Jt, 1.73. 

The two last examples are however open to objection ou 
another ground. Whenj^ verso, or section of a v<n*so, begins ( 
with au accent, such accent should never bo a weak one. ^ 
A word must nece.ssarily bo of le.sa importance than that* 
who.so relations it merely indictitos ; hence the accentuation 
of the preposition above its noun, is offensive. 

Oppr cst witli liill.s of tyranny ca.st on virtue 

Ily j tho light fanlcies of | fools : tlui.s | transp<ir( jcd. 

Ben. Jonson. ('ynthia'.'i Beneh, S. 4. 

-Foretasted fruit, 

Profan’d | lir.st | by tlic serjpent : hy | him first} 

Made coumton. I*. L. i>. 


-Else ha<l the spring 

Perpetual smil’d on earth witii vernant llow'rs, 

Equal ill <lay.s and niglits, except to those 
beyond | the po , Isir cir | clcs : to | them day} 

Had nnbenighicd .shone. /^ I,. 10. 678. 

In the two extracts from Milton, the pronouns require 
an eipphasis, which makes the false accentuation still more 
glaring.^ 


' PircposUions formerly took the o/veni before personal pronoun.s, and, indeed, 
atill do eo in some of our provincial dialects; the acficntuation therefore is not 
properly speaking faXse, though it takes the reader liy surprise, more particu¬ 
larly as the emphasis falls on the pnmuuns in the two «-a»es here cited. 
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All words which qualify others, as adjectives, adverbs, 
and others of the same class, receive a fainter accent than • 
the words qualified. 

It has been observed,^ that when a monosyllabic adjec¬ 
tive and substantive are joined, the substantive has the 
acute, and the adjective the grave, unless the adjective be 
placed in antithesis, in which case the reverse happens.” 
This rule might have been stated more generally. The 
primary accent of the adjective ought always y when not em¬ 
phatic, to be weaker than that of the substantive. But when 
the reviewer states this law to have boon observed by all 
our best poets,” and censures Darwin and his contemporaries 
as its first violators, ho is lauding our earlier writers most 
unfairly. K authority, in a case like this, were of any weight, 
it might easily bo found; 

Help’d I l>y tlic great [ pow’i* : of | tlie vir J tuons moon |. 

Fletcher. Faithful Shephcrtleits, 2. 2. 

Lest I i\iQ great ] Pan : do [ awake j. Same, 1. 1. 

Tliy cliaster bcaniB play on the heavy face 

Of all I the world j : inak j ing the blue | sea smile [. 

Fletcher. Faithful Sk^. 2. L’ 

,■4 

- I think a traitor— ♦ * 

No ill j words! let | his own | shame : first | revile | hiirf! 

Fletcher. BaaSica, 2..4. 

The dominations, royalties, and rights •v ■ 

Of this I ojiprcs ] sed boy j : this | is thy cl ] (lest son's | siiafn,' 
Unfortunate in nothing but in thee. K. John, 2., 

-Hath any ram 

Slipt I from tlie fold| : or young | kid lost | its damj? 

Comns, 497. 

The more correct schools of Dryden and Pope carefully 
avoided this error, but our modern poets are not so scrupu¬ 
lous. The faults of the Elizabethan writers are more readily 
caught than their beauties; 

Decipit exemplar vitiis iinitabilc. 

The possessive pronoun falls of course under the same 


* Ed. Rev. No. 12. Art. 10. 
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law as the adjective; but when coupled with an ad 
* receives the weaker accent. The violation of this rule 
too common among those writers to whom allusion hi 
made. 


In wine | anti oil[ : they waslijca his | woJinds witloj. 

Q. i. 3. i7.‘ 

And dark | some dens |, where Ti | tan : his j face nev ’ or shows |. 

K Q. *2. 3. 27. 

That j I inay^<<it| ; and pour j out;«// | sad sprite j 
Like running water.^ 

Fletcher. Faithful Shepherdess, 4. 4. 

The sweeping fiereeness : whit-li his soul betray’d, 

The skill { with which | he wield j etl : his | keen blade |. 

liyroH. Lara, 7. 

And then { as his [ faint breath jing : wax[es low |. 

Jiyruti. Lara, 17. 


It is doubtless under the same law, that the word oum 
takes the accent after the possessive pronouns; a rule which 
. ^ violated by Pope in iho very couplet in which ho do- 
nb^nci^ the critics; 

..j^gainst [ the po|et : their | own arms | tlicy turn’d |, 

Sure to hate most the nicu from whom they learn’d. 

' . W,, Essay on Criticism, lOG, 

* 

3^x^hcr law of English accentuation is, that tlio personal 
.;,«||^^elative pronoun [s] take a fainter accent than the verb. 

An«l mingled them with perfect vermily. 

That like | a live j ly sang j uinc : it \ seem’d to | the eye [. 

F. Q. 3. 8. G. 

-That sen-beast 

Leviathan, which God of all his works 

Creajted Imjgest : that [ swim th’ o j ccan-strcain j. 

F. L. 1.200. 


’ [But the Globe edition has :—“ They wash [ his wound jes wide.” This is 
•bviously right; wouiides b<nng dissyllabic, as Jias been .shewn alxive, p. 66. 
—W. W. S.] 

* This verse of Fletcher has even more than his usual proi)ortion of blunders. 
With proper acc^ts it would belong to the triple measure. 

That I I may sit | and pour out | my sad sprite 1, 
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Such is certainly the right scanning of this puzzling line, 
for the first and all tho early editions elide the vowel. We 
may hence see tho danger of printing Milton without elisions. 
As tho line stands in tho modern editions, every reader would 
accent it thus, 


Crca I ted lui [ gest; that swim | the o | ccan-stream |. 

No one would be bold enough to risk a false accent, in 
order to avoid an awkward and spiritless rhythm. 

It remains to consider tho law, wl^ch regulates the 
accents of a sequence. 

When two or more words of the same kind follow each 
other consecutively, they all take an equal accent. If they 
are monosyllables, a pause intervenes between every two. 
It is probably for this reason, and on account of the great 
number of English monosyllables, that we find such frequent 
violations of a law so obvious and important. 


« 


Fear, sick I ness, age | : loss, la] hour, sorirow, strife'. 

Fain, him! gcr, cold | : that makes | the heart | to ijuakc, 

And ever iii-klo fortune rageth rife. F. Q. 1. 9. 44. 


So shall j joal j onsy | : love, | die and | decay]. 

F. Q. 2. 4. .15. 

Infer ] nsil hags!; cen | taurs, fiends, hip ] pinlaines I. 

F, Q. 2. 9. 50. 

-The hectick, 

(Jont, lepjrosiu j : or s«>nie | such loath'd | disease!. 

lien Jonson. Frcri/ Man out of his Humour, 1. 1. j 


I am [ II man ] ; and | I have liinhs], /fes/j, blood]. 

Hones, sin jews and | a sonlj: as well j as he], A'ame, 2. 2. 

Where he gives her many a rose 
Sweeter than the brealh that blows, 

The leaves | , grapes, bcrjries; of j the best’, 

Fletcher, Faithful Shep. 3. 1. 

Iligh-climbing rock, low sunless dale, 
iyea, des j erfc, what j : do these | avail j ? 

Wordsworth. White Doe of Hylstorie, 7. 14. 


False accentuation very often leads to ambiguity. In the 
last passage, there might be a question, whether the author 
did not mean the sea-desert, the tvaste of ocean. 
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When the words are collected into groups, this law of 
* sequence affects the groups only, and not the individuals. 
Thus 1 think there would bo no fair objection to the mode 
in which Byron accents the verse, 

Young old\, high at once | : tlie same j diver jsion share[. 

i'hUde Harold, 1. 71. 

Nor to Milton^s famous lino, 

Rocks, caves [, lakes, feiu ! , bogs, dens, ^ ‘ ; and shades | of dcatli |. 

This last versg has boon variously ncccntod, Mifcford 
accents the first six words, thus making it a verso of eujht 
accents, though Milton wrote his poem in versos oijivc. 

Tho same law will hold when the word.s aro in groups of 
three together. 

Before wo close this section, it should bo observed, that 
tho rule, which wo have applied to tho article, is a general 
one. There is no word, however unimportant, wliich may 
not bo accented, when it lies adjacent only to unaccenlod 
syllables. Wo have already given examples where tho article 
is accented ; to add others would be useless. 


VERBAL ACCENT. VOKKION. 

The accentuation of foreign words, naturalized in our lan¬ 
guage, has always been varying; one while inclining to the 
English usage, at another to the foreign. We will first treat 
of proper names, which have come to us, either mediately or 
immediately, from tho Latin. At present, wo give them 
Latin accents, when they have all their syllables complete ; 
and English accents when they aro mutilated. Tlut nothing 
was more common, down to the end of Elizaboth^s reign, 
than to find the perfect Latin word with its accents distri¬ 
buted according to tho English fashion ; 

Till I that the pal j e : Sat [ uraus ( the col j iJe 
That knew ao many of aveuturea ohle. 

Chan. The Knighles Tale; C. T. 2445. 


* Den means n low woody bottom, such a.s often marks a stream or water' 
coarse j hence it is coupled with 
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Sat\urHm thonje ; sundj-buendc lietjori. 

Saturnus hiiu sea-dweJIors higbt. Alfred, Met. 2t). 48. 

Such one was once, or once I was inistaught, 

A smith I at Vul\canus | : own forge | up brought I. 

Hall. Satires, 2 . 1 . 45 . 

Tn sterros, many a winter tlicr-beforn, 

Was writ | the detli | : ofllccjtor, AchUlles\ — 

Chau. T'he Man of Lawes 2'ale; C. T. 4617. 

Hit gesildc gid ; on sume tule 
'riijct M J//><•« I : «n ! derhajf i de 
'riimiu (,'asc're : cynenru tw4. ^ 

ft fell of yore, ufoii a lime, 

'I’bat Aulixes * had under 

The Kaiser kingdoms two. Alfred, Met. 26. 4. 

Hefor I hire stocal [ : hire sou jo ('u'i)ulo\. 

Upon his shoulders winges hadde he two. 

Chau. The Kni^'htes I'nle; f,’. 7 ’. 1965 . 

Wserjon E[gypte : eft | on-eyrjde. 

Again were the Egyptians turnetl back. 

Caidmon, Hxod. 451 . 

Those writers give us the Latiu accents, whenever it suits 
their rhythm. 

During tJio I4th century we got even our Latin from 
the French. Latin names were, accordingly, often u.sed 
with French accents, and that to the very end of the IGth 
century. 

Fayrjest of fabric : o la|dy min | ye»M,vj, 

Daughter to Jove, and spouse of Vuleanus. 

('huu. The Kniphtes 'Tale ; C. T. 2223 . 

'I’he dreint j Lean {dre : for j his faire | Hero j , 

The teres of lleleiue, and eke the wo 

Of Briseide. Chau. The Man of Lawes Prol.; C. T. 4489. 

Ilec I tor and Her | culos | : with false [ Sino | , 

Their minds did make them weave the web of woe. 

Mirr. for M. Egelred, 3. 

Of Lu}crece and | : of Babjylon [ Thishe\, 

The swerd of Dido, for the false Ence, 

Chau. The Man of Lawes Prol.; C. T. 4483. 


* That is, Ulisses. 
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-A cranny’d iole or chink, 

Through which j the lov} ers : Pyr | amus and j Thhhy \ 

Did whisper often very secretly. M. N. Dreamy 5. 1. 159. 

Shakespeare elsewhere accents it This | hy ; ho doubtless 
put the old and obsolete accent into the mouth of his 
mechanicals/^ for the purposes of ridicule. 

French accent was particularly prevalent in such words, 
as had been robbed by our neighbours of ono or more 
syllables. 

Thou gliuler o?the mount of Cithor»*n, 

P'or thil I ke lov j e : thou had j dost to | Adon !, 

Have piitee. Chau. The Knightes Tale; C. Td225. 

Ambitious Sylla : and stern Marius, 

High Caj _ sar, great J Pompey j : and licrcc | Anton j ins j. 

/<’. t/. 1. 5.49. 

Him thought | how that ] : the wingjed god | Mcrcu\ry 
Beforne him stood, and bad him to be mcry. 

Chau. The Knightes Tale; C. T. 1387. 

All such words we now accent after the English fashion, 
Pom [pey, Mer | cwry, Di j aw, &c. 

When the last syllable of a French word does not contain 
the e final, it almost invariably takes the accent; in English 
words, tho accent is generally upon the first. Now tlio 
“ makers ” of tho 14th century, in raising our langufige once 
more to the dignity of courtly verso, unhappily, but very 
naturally, had recourse to the dialect, which had so long 
been used for the purposes of poetical expression. In 
Skinner^s phrase, cart-loads ’’ of French words wore poured 
into the language. These for the most part had a doubtful 
accentuation, English or French, as best suited tho con¬ 
venience of tho rhythm. This vicious and slovenly practice 
may be traced as late as to the reign of Elizabeth. In tho 
following instances of French accentuation, I shall in each 
case take, first tho words of two syllables, and then those of 
three or more j 

A prcn|ti» whil|om dwelt [ : in our | ctfce|, 

And of a craft of vitailcrs was he. 

Chau. The Cokes 2alc; C. T. 4363. 
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-So meek a look hath she, 

I may | not you | ilevis (e : all hire ( beautee [, 

But thus much of hire beautee toll I may. 

Chaucer. C. T. 9619. 

For quhar | it fail | yeya ; na wertu | 

May ho I olF price | : na off walu \. The JBrucCy 1. 371. 

For well thou wost thyselvcn veraily, 

That thou | and I | : be dam | ned to | prison | 

Ferpet I uel | ; us gain j eth no | raunson j. 

Chau. The Kni<ghtes Tale; C, T. 1176. 

And when that he wel dronken had tlie jyin, 

Then | wold he spek j en : no | word but | Latin j. 

Chau. Prol. 639. 

This I was thin oath| : and min | also | cerlain\y 
1 wot it wel thou durst it not withsain. 

Chau. The Knightes Tale; C. T. 1141. 

For which tliy child was in a crois yrent. 

Thy bliss jful ey j on saw j : all his | tHnuo7il\. 

Chau. M, of Laives 'Tale ; C, T. />264. 

AikI, sikerly, she was of gret disport, 

And ful ] plesant j : and a | iniablc | of port |. 

Chau. Prol. 137. 

- lie dorstc make avaunt, 

II 0 w’is I te that | a man| ; was i'e \pentaunt '. 

Chau. Prol. 227. 

Of all God’s works, which do this world adorn, 

'J'hcre is no one more fair and excellent. 

Than is man's body both hw power and form, 

Wliiles it is kept in sober government, 

But mmc | than it) ; more foul | and in\decent\ 

Distemper’d through misrule. F. Q. 2. 9. 1. 

Some words in n still accent the last syllable, but in that 
case lengtlion the vowel, as saloon, dragoon, cartoon, divine, 
&c. Many words too aro spelt with the long i, though now 
pronounced with the short, as sanguine, &c.‘ 

Themis | y wis | : no 8cr|pcutso | ci'uel \. 

When man tredeth on his tail, ne half so fel. 

Chau. The Sompuoures 'Tale; C. T. 7583. 


’ Native, po.vtivr. abusive, exjyeiisive, 8tc., are .still pronounced with a long t 
in Norfolk; seo Forty’s “ Glossary,” p. 14. The American prommeiatiun is 
the same. 
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The par j dale swift [ : and j the ti | ger cruell | , 

The antelope and wolf, both fierce and fell. 

F. Q. 1. 6. 26. 

Caus’d I him aprccl: they might | in parts \ equal\ 

Divide the rcaltn, and proinist him a gard 
Of sixty knights, on him attending still at call. 

Higgins. M.forM. Queen Cordila, 17. 

It were, | <piod hej : to thee ] no gret | 1ionour\^ 

For I to be false| : no | for to be | truitour]. 

Chau. The Knightes Tale; C, T. 1131. 

-Our governour, 

And I of %ur tal | cs : jug j e and re\portour [. 

Chav. Prol. Sb'J. 

Beyond | all past | exam | pie : and ] future \. 

P. L. 10. 840. 

The other adjectives in urc are still accented on the last 
syllable, as obscure, secure, mature, &c. 

She ] was so char}itahle| : and so ] 

She wolde wepe if that she saw a mous 

Caught in a trappe. Chau. Prol. 143. 

- Mighty Theseus, 

That ] for to hun} ten : is ] so do 1 sirnus I . 

'Chan. Knightes Tale; C. T. 1673. 

Adjectives in ose, ise, use, still take the accent on the 
last syllable, as verbose, precise, obtuse, &c. 

-That tclleth in this cus, 

Tal I es of best j sentenc i c : and most | .solas j . 

Chau. Prol. 799. 

J you I forgev ] e all hoi' ly : this | trespas | . 

Chau. Knightes Tale ; C. T. 1820. 

-How should, alas ! 

kSilly old man that lives in lii<lden cell. 

Bid j ding his bcad.s | all day ]: for his | trespas.s |, 

Tydings of war and w'orldly trouble tell ? F. Q. 1. 1. 30, 

By poljieyj : and long | process | of tiuiej. }*. L. 2. 297. 

But subtle Arohimago, when his guests 
He saw divided into double parts. 

And U {na wand | 'ring in j : woods j and /arrests { , &c. 

F. Q. 1.2. 9. 

If" a French word end with the final e, the penulti¬ 
mate syllable is always accented. When such word was 
brought into our language, the final e was cither dropt or 
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changed into y. The accent fell accordingly either on the 
last, or the penultimate syllable. 

The ending ie once formed two syllables with an accent 
on the i. This accent long kept its place even when the 
6 was lost j 

Quod The j sens j : Imv | e ye so grot j envi | e 
Of myu honour, that thus complain and crio. 

Chau. The Knightes Tale ; C. T. 909. 

Before J her stanjdcth: danjger and | envy\' 

Flattery, desceyt, uiischeifc, and tyranny. 

Sir T. More. Hoke of Fortune. 

There many minstrels maken melodic, 

To drive ] away j : the dull ] melan\choly\. F. Q. 1. 5. 3. 

Tho following examples will be ranged in the like order; 
first, those words which retained tho e final, and afterwards 
those in which it had been lost; 

-— Wei coud he playe on a giterne, 

In all I the toun j : nas brew | hous nc | tavern ] e 

U'hat he iie visited. Chau. Milleres Tale ; C. T. 3333. 

-In forme and reverence, 

And sliorte | and (|uicke| : and full | of high | senten\ce. 

Chau. Prol. 307. 

'L'hat this | Smidan | : hath caught | so gret [ plesan | ce 
To ban | hire fig ] ure; in \ his re i membran | ce, 

'J'liat all his lust, and all his besy cure. 

Was for to love hire. 

Chau. Man of Luwes Tale ; C. T. 4606. 

This sejly car | pen ter ]: had gret | merveil\le 
Of Nicholas, or what thing might liim aile. 

Chau. Milleres Tale ; C. T. 3423. 

A nd led [ their life | : in gret | trawaill j, 

And oft 1 in hard] : stour off j bataiU\. The Bruce, 1. 23. 

And ov j er his hed j : ther shin j en two | fgur | es 
Of sterr [ cs, that | ben elep | ed: in | scriptur | es, 

That on Puella, that other Kubeus. 

Chau. The Knightes Tale ; C. T. 204a. 


' Enemy, env^, nro still so pronounced in Norfolk} see Forby’s “Glossary,”^ 
p. 105. 
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Thin I is the vie | torie: of | this an | entnr j e, 

Full blisfal in prison mayst thou endure. 

Chau. The Knightes Tale; C. T. 1287. 

And do [ that I [ to mor [ we : may han ( victor | le, ' 

Min be the travaille, and thin be the gloric. 

Chau. The Knightes Tale; C. T. 2407. 

Ther saw I many another wonder storie, 

The which | me list | : not draw I eu to j memo | rie. 

Chau. The Knightes Tale; C. T. 2075, 

To put in wryt a suthfast storie, 

That J it lest ay J forth : in | memo | ry. 

* The Bntce, 1. 14. 

For who {so male | ctli God | : his ad | versa | ry, 

As j for to werk | cn : an j y thing in j contra | ry 
Of his will, certes, never shal he thrive. 

The Chanones Yeomannes Tale; C. T. 16944. 

Wei conde he rede a lesson or a storie, 
lint al j der-best | ho sung [ : an of \ferto ] rie. 

Chau. Prol.*l\\. 

And over all ther as profit shuld arise. 

Cur 1 teis he was j : and low | ly of | semis | e. 

Chau. Prol. 249. 

For in the land ther nas no craftes man, . .. 

Ne por I treiour | : ne car j ver of | imag | 

That Theseus ne gaf him mete and wages. 

Chau. I'he Knightes Tale; C. T. 1899. 

A iiot[-hed had|de he : with | a brown | visag\ej 
Of wood j craft coud j e he wel [ ^ al j the usag j e. 

Chau. Prol. 109. 

-: gret I is thin av \ antag | <?, 

More than is min, that sterve here in a cage. 

Chau. The Knightes Tale ; C. T. 1295. 

And as thou art a rightful lord and juge, 

Ne gev j e us ney | ther: mer j cie ne | re fug | e. 

Chau. The Knightes Tale; C. T. 1721. 

With us J ther was [ : a doc j tour of | phisik | r, 

In all this world, ne was ther none him like 

To speke of phisike. Chau. Prol. 413, 

-‘Manic 

Engen | dered of | humours | : melan ] cholik \ e, 

Befor 1 en: in | his cel [ le fan } ta,stik | e. 

Chau. The Knightes Tale; C. T. 1376. 
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One of our eouls had wandered in the air. 

Ban I ish’d this frail [ sepul \ chre : of \ our flealx \, 

R. 11. 1. 3.194. 

. But all j be that j he was 1: a phil | oso \phre, 

Yethadde he but litcl gold n\ coffrc. Chau. Prol. 299, 

Again ( his might |: ther gain | en non | obsta { cles, 

He may J be clep | od ; a god | for his [ mira j cles. 

Chau. The Knightes Tale; C. T. 1789. 

A the I atre |: a pub j lick re [ cepta j cle 
For giddy humour ahd diseased riot. 

Ben Jon. E. Man in his Humour. 2. 1. 

(T 

As I in a vault | : an an j cient re { cepta | cle. 

Ji. and J. 4. 3. 39. 


TiCst par | adisc |: a re j cepta [ cle i)rove ] 

To spirits foul. P. L, 11. 123. 

Cliaucor generally makes tke ending acle but one syl¬ 
lable J and perhaps it may bo a question if it ever fills the 
place of two syllables in his writings. The same remark 
applies to the endings able and ible ; but as it would be 
dangerous, without the assistance of a better edition, to 
lay down any positive rule upon the -subject, I shall, follow. 
the usual practice in dividing them. 

I can I not sainc |: if that | it be ] possi j ble,^ 

But Ve I nus had | him ma } ked ; in [ visi i 

Thus sayth the booke. Chau. Legendc of Dido, 97. 

Of his dietc mesurable was he, 

For it was of no great superfluitee, 

But I of vast nour I ishingj: and di\gesti\hle. 

'His study was but litcl on the Bible. Chan. Prol. 437. 

For all afore that semed fair and bright, 

Now base J and con {tempti [ ble : did | appear |. 

F. Q. 4. 5. 14. 

For possible is, sin thou hast hire presence, 

And art a knight, a worthy and an able, 

That I by some casj, sin For {tune is ( chavgea\ble 
Thou maiest to thy dcsir sometime attainc. 

Chau. The Knighies Tale; C. T. 1242 , 


' Compare lament&le, abomindble, as pronounced in Morfolk; see Forty’s 
“ Glossary,” p. 105. 
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Stor 1 yss to rede |: are de | iita {Ji7/, 

Supposs that thai he nocht hot fabill. The Bruce, 1. 1. 

Your fair discourse hath heen as sugar, 

Mak j lug the hard | way : sweet | and de | lecta j ble. 

R. IT. 2. 3. 6. 

It can I not but ] arrive |: most ae \ cepta I ble. 

B. Jons. JEv. Man ont of his Humour, 1. 1 (^The Stage). 

-Let us not then pursue 

By force impossible, by leave obtained 

Un I accepta | ble : though | in heaven |, our state | 

Of splendj^ vassalage. 1\ L. 2. 249. 

With huge j force and [: in 1 supporta j ble main |. 

F. Q. 1.7. 

And won [ dred at}: their im\paca j ble stour). 

F. Q. 4. 9. 22. 

There are also certain substantives in our language, 
which are closely connected with the past participle of the 
Latin; these long retained their Latin accent on the last 
syllable, 

-■ — — Introduce 

Law I and edict | on us |: who | without law | 

Err not. P. L. 5. 797. 

Strongly drawn 

By this I new-felt | aficc j tion: and | insHnei |. 

P. L. 10. 262. 

Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles . . . 

As't were | to ban J ish: their j affects j with him |. 

R. 11. 1. 4. 28. 

Most ugjly shapes]: and horrjible | aspects]. 

F. Q. 2. 12. 23. 

And I for our eyes {: do hate { the dire { aspect | 

Of civil wounds. R. II. I. 3. 127. 

His words ] hereen|ded : but ( his meek | aspect] 

Silent yet spake. P. *L. 3. 266. 

Milton also accents the first syllable, a8\pect^ but the 


* [Or perhaps: itmp\poria\ble, with the accent on sup. So, perhaps, 
ac\et^ia | ble just above. But it does not affect the argument—W. W. S.] 

^ [I cannot find that he does so; sec all the passages, viz., P. L. 2. 301, 


9. 266, 4. 541, 5. 733, 6. 81, 313, 450, 7. 379, 8. 336, 10. 434 j P. R. 3. 2175 
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older writers, almost invariably, give us the Latin accent. 
Dr, Farmer at once declared against the genuineness of 
** The Double Falsehood,” which Theobald and others had 
ascribed to Shakespeare, because this word was always 
found accented bn the first syllable. This-was bold, but 
warrantable criticism, 

VERBAL ACCENT. ENGLISH. 

One of the most important rules is that, which bids us 
accent the root, whether verb or substantijire, more strongly 
than in its inflection ; as in the words, lov | est, lov ] eihf 
lov I ing, lov | ed, smit | eth, smit | ingj smit | ten, fox \eSj ox\ en, 
chil I dren. 

The old ending of the present participle was occasionally 
accented, during the 14th and 15th centuries; and some¬ 
times, though more rarely, the modem termination ing. 

And I suth thynjges : that arc | likand\ 

Tyll man; nys her j ing: ar | plesand |. Bruce, 1. 9. 

-The scaith 

That ] toward thaimj: waa ap\perand,\ 

For that at tlie King of England 

Held swylk frcyndschip. Bruce, 1. T82. 

Wherefore laude and honour to such a king, 

From dole | ful daun | ger us so | defending j. 

Dingleij. M.for M. Flodden Fiehl, 24. 

Under this head may be ranged our verbal substantives, 
whether denoting the agent, as lover^ or the action, as 
loving. These endings, however, in old English, were not 
unfrequently accented. 

And knew wel the taverncs in every townc. 

And ev j ery host j eler |: and gay | tapster j e, 

Het than | a la [ zer : or {a heg\gester \e. 

Chau. Prol, 240. 

For ther was he nat like a cloisterero, 

With thred [ bare cope [: as is [ a poor | scholer j e, 

Hut be was like a maistcr or a pope. Chau. Prol. 261. 

-The mount of Citheron, 

Ther Ve j nus hath ]; hire prin j cipal | Hicelling [, 

Was shew | ed on | the wall j: in pur | treying j. 

Chau. C. T. 1938. 
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A ! fredonie is a noble thing, 

• Fre j dome inayss man;: to haiff j likitig |. Brtwe, 1. 225. 

For najtnre hath [ not tajken : his he \ ginning \ 

Of no partic, nc cantel of a thing. 

• Chan. Knightes Tale; C\ T. 3009. 

To the same rule may be referred the adjectives of com¬ 
parison ; and such adjectives as are formed by adding the 
common terminations to a substantive, though Jlarbour 
has sometimes accented the last syllable of the adjective 
in y. • 

And gy(T that ony man thaim by 
Il^d.on jy thing j; that wes ( u'ortht/\. 

IJn/ce, 1. 205. 

And wyss | men say j is ; ho i‘< | happy , 

That l)e othir will him ohasty. Jirtire, 1. 12 L 

The same rule and the same exception hold in respect 
to adverbs derived from adjectives. 

For oft feynying of rybbaldy ^ 

Awnil I yeit him |; and that j grelly |. 

* Brnce, 1. 341. 

Ik hard never, in .<«ang na ryme, 

Tell I off a man |: that swa [ .vneNfy { 

Eschewyt swa gret chcwalry. Drnce^ 3. 178. 

The next law governs the accentuation of such com¬ 
pounds, as consist of a substantive and some word that 
qualifies it; whether it be an adjective, or a substantive, 
preposition, or other word used adjectivcly. Thi.s law is 
the reverse of that, which regulates the accents of a sen¬ 
tence. The latter requires the substantive to be accented, 
but in the compound the accent falls upon the adjective; 
we should say for instance—all j black birds ( are not 
hlaeh\birds. From the 14th,to the 16th century this rule 
was frequently, and is still occasionally, violated. The only 
*© 3 cception, however, which has fixed itself in the language, 
is the word Tuankind. Milton accented it sometimes on the 
first, and at other times on the second syllable, but the 


* Compare coniinmlly, eertaintff, as proHOunced in Norfolk; seo Forby’s 
,** Glossary,’^p. 105. 
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latter now always takes the accent. The accent was most 
frequently transposed in those words which ended with a 
long syllable, especially if it contained the long i, as 
insight, moonlight, sun-rise. When the last syllable con¬ 
tained a short vowel sound, the acccnl^ was occasionally, 
but rarely, misplaced. In such cases, the false accentuation 
is now particularly offensive. 

The (Iroojting night thus creopoth on them fast, 

And I the sad hu | mour ; loml j ing their | eyelids j , 

As messenger of Morpheus, on them cast 

Sweet sluml/ring dew, the which to sleep t'^em bids. 

F. Q.\. 1. 36. 

Trebly augmcnte<l was hia furious mood 
With bitter sense of his deep-rooted ill, 

That flames j of fire ] he throw | forth: from j his large j 7iostril\. 

F. Q. 1, 11. 22. 

As for 1 the thrice | three-an ] gled : beech | [, 

Or dies | nut’s arm j ed husk ]: and hid | kernel j . 

Hall. Sat. 3. 1. IS, 

Hire mouth ful smale and therto soft and red, 

But sik 1 crly |: she had | a fayr | forehed | . Chau. Prol. 153. 

The compounds ending in dom, hood, ship, ness, ess, also 
belong to tho samo rule. Most of these endings contained 
two syllables in our old English dialect, and often took tho 
verbal accent. 

The angyr, na the wrechet dome. 

That j is cowp j lyt: to foulo | thyrldome \ 

The Bruce, 1. 235. 

Ful Both I is eayd j; that lov j e ne j lordship ; 

Wol nat, his thankes, have no felawship. 

Chau. The Knightes Tale; C. T. 1625. 

That j is to sayn]: trouth, hon jour, and | manhe\de. 

Wisdom, humblessc, estat, and high kinrede. 

Chau. The Knightes Tale; C. T. 2791. 

-Throw his douditi dcid. 

And throw | his owtjrageous | manheid\. Bruce, 3. 161. 

Joy 1 e after wo |: and wo j af j ter gladnes | se 
And shew | ed him | ensam | pie : and | likefies j se. 

Chau. C. T. 2843. 


> Barbour also accents this word on the first syllable; 1. 2C9. 
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T not I whe’r she |: be worn j an or | goddes j 

• But Venus is it sotlily, as I gesse. 

Chau. The Knigktes Tale; C. T. 1103. 

Another class |pf compoands consist of a noun, and a 
preposition, that governs and, as it were, overrides it; the 
substantive vnderground, and adjective underhand, may 
afford us examples; they differ widely in their character 
from such compounds ns undergrowth and undershot. If 
we call the latter adjectival compounds, the others may bo 
termed the propositional. Thoro can bo little doubt that, 
at one period, tho proposition only preceded and governed 
a substantive, but the analogy was soon extended to 
adjectives and oven verbs. 

Tho rules, which regulate tho accentuation of thoso 
compounds, are very irregular. Tho tendency of our 
language has been, of lato years, to throw tho accent on 
the noun, or word governed by the proposition; though I 
suspect the latter generally received it, in our earlier and 
purer dialects. 

The prefix un, at present, is never accented by correct 
speakers J but in the old English wo find it far more 
generally accented than tho following syllable. Shake¬ 
speare and Milton almost always accent uncouth on tho 
first syllable, and wo find its vulgar representative uncut, 
accented in like manner; while the modern uncouth accents 
the second syllable. Many other instances might be 
brought, to show tho difference between the old and tho 
modem pronunciation of these compounds. 

The prefix mis was, in all probability, at first a propo¬ 
sition. In modern usage it is very seldom accented, but 
in our old writers frequently. 

-That folk, 

Throw thar | gret mis\chance: and | folyj, 

War tretyt than sa wykkytly, 

That thar fays thai’jugis war. Bruce, 1 221 ‘ 

f 

h. 

But who conjur’d— 

-Rablais’ drunken revclHngs, 

To grace } the : of | our tav | ernings j ? 

Hall. Sat. 2, 1. (near the end). 
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Verbs, compounded of a verb and preposition, accent 
the former ; but in our older writers we find the rule often * 
violated. 


The for [ lorn niai<l j: did [ with loves lon£| in;; bum ]. 

^ F. Q. 1. 6. 22. 

Speak, Cap j tain, shall [ I stab |: the for \ lorn swain | ? 

2 H. VI. 4. 1. 65. 


Jf either salves, or oils, or herbs, or charms, 

A for I done wi;;ht |: from door | of death | mote raise |. 

F. 1. 5. 41. 

-Perdition • 

Take me for ever, if in my fell auger 

I do I not ont j do : all | exam | pie ; where j 

Where are the.se latlies * Fletcher. Jionduca, 3, 5. 

With plum I ed helm j: thy slay j or he \gins threats [. 

Leur^ 4. 2, 57. 

-His obeilicnce 

linpu j ted be ; come.f. theirs ]; by faith |; his mer | its 
To save them, not their own, though legal, works. 

P. L. 12. 408. • 


We j do approve [ thy con | sure : he | loved Cri j tcs. 

P. Jons. Cynthia!s Revels, 5. 3. 

Certain propositions are compounded of a preposition 
and some otlier word which is governed by it. Tho verbal 
accent now always falls upon the latter, but in our older 
writers it often fell upon the preposition. 


A viscount’s daughter, an earl’s heir, 
lie j sides what | : her vir | tucs fair j 
Added to her noble birth. Milton, Epitaph, ^c. 

Sweet I is the conn \ try : be [ cause | full of rich {cs. 

2 //. VI 4. 7. 66. 


—— The.se declare 

Thy good I ness he | yond thought ]: and pow’r | <livinc j. 

P, L. 5. 158. 


That make | no diffi ’rence: be j tunxt cer ] tain dy ] ing 
And dying well. Fletcher. Sonduca, 2. 1. 

— — And saw the shape 
Still glor I ious, be |/orc whom j: awake | I stood ]. 

P. L. 8. 463. 

-We are strong enough, J 

If I not too man [y : he\ hind yon [der hill {, 

The fellow tells me, she attends, weak-guarded. 

FI. Bonduca, 3. 4. . 
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Whore val j iant {hot: a} bove hu ] raai» tliought j 
Enacted wonders. I JET. VI. 1. 1. 121. 

And ov Ier a\gainst: cat{ing cares} 

Lap mo in soft Lydian airs. VAllegro, 135. 

-^^or walk by noon, 

Or glitt I ’ring star | ligljt: with I out thee | is sweet |. 

P. L. 4. 655. 

-The jdace unknown a!id M'ild 

Breeds dread 1 ful doubts \: t)ft fire | is uith | out smoke |, 

And j)einl wiV/t j om/ show j. F. 1. 1, 12. 

-To answer thy desire 

()f‘know I lodge u'ith jn hounds ^: beyond | abstain j 
Tosisk - ' P.L.7.l\0. 


Adverbs which are formed by adding a proposition to 
the words where and there, as wherein, whereby, &c., 
therein, thereby, thereof, &c,, wore often accented on tho 
fir.st syllable by Spenser, Shake.spearOj and Milton j but 
«now take the accent on the last. 

Tha adverbs compounded with all, as always, also, &c., 
now take the accent on the first syllable, but were often 
accented by our old poets on the second. 

It should bo mentioned before wo close tho chapter, that 
many words which accent tho first syllable, when used 
as substantives, accent tho last, when used as verbs, as 
fore j cast, up | start, o [ verthrov), &c., to forecast | , to 
upstart j, to overthrow j, &c. 
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CHAPTER V. 

QUANTITY. 

It haa boon much diaputcd, if there bo such a thing as 
quantity ill the English language; and more learning has 
boon shown in the discussion, than oither^ood sense or good 
temper. In matters of this kind, inany a difficulty will 
give way before a clear definition. Wo will therefore first 
endeavour to fix the moaning of the word. 

The Greeks and Latins distinguished between the actual 
and the metrical quantity of a syllable. As far as regarded 
the purposes of metre, all their syllables were divided into 
two groat classes, the long and the short. But when they 
looked to the actual quantity, they felt no difficulty in making 
nicer distinctions; in holding for example the first syllable 
of In-clytus shorter than the first of in~fclix, tlio first syllable 
of as-soni from sum, shorter than the first syllable of es-sem 
from edo. In all these cases the first syllables were metri¬ 
cally long; but in one set of cases tho vowel was long, in 
tho other it was short. 

How whether our metro depend upon quantity or not, 
wo clearly have no metrical distribution of syllables; and 
therefore can have no metrical quantity, in tho sense in which 
these, words have just been used. But tho notion that is 
generally attached to tho word quantity, is that which is 
connected with its metrical value. In this sense, therefore, it 
may fairly bo said, that wo have no quantity in the English 
language. 

On the other hand, nobody will deny that in English, as 
in every other language, there are some syllables which are 
longer, that is, which usually require a longer time for pro-. 
nunciation, than others. Every addition of a consonant 
m|ist, of necessity, lengthen tho syllable ; whether the con¬ 
sonant be added at the beginning of the word, as in the 
examples ass, hiss, glass, or at the end, as in asle, asJts, asldsi. 
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In both cases the last syllable is longer than the second^ and 
• the second than the first; or ,—if we choose so to express it 
—the latter syllables have each of them a'longer quantity 
than the one preceding. 

Before we examine the connexion between quantity thus 
defined, and our English rhythms, it will be useful, if not 
necessary, to make a few remarks upon the quantities of 
our English vowels; for though, strictly speaking, we have 
neither long nor short syllables, we liavo most certainly 
both long and short vowels. 

OIlTHOaitAPIlY OF THE VOWELS. 

In all languages, custom must decide what incrojise of 
quantity shall constitute a distinct letter. Most languages 
range their vowels, as respects time, under two heads, the 
long vowels and the short; but othtfers, as some of the Irish 
dialects, range them under three, the long, the middle, bnd 
the short vowels.‘ There are reasons for believing, that this 
division prevailed, at least partially, in the Anglo-Saxon. 

The long quantity was marked by Anglo-Saxon writers 
in two ways j either by placing over the vowel our present 
acute accent, as in god good, ful foul, which were thus 
distinguished from God God, and ful full; or by actually 
doubling the vowel, thus, god was sometimes written good. 
This latter mode of distinguishing the long quantity still 
remains, and even of the former some traces wore left as 
late as the sixteenth century. Several writers, in Eliiiabeth^s 
reign, expressed the sound of the long e by ee, and wrote 
wee and/eeie for our modern we and/eei. 

When the vowel had no such accent, and was followed 
by not more than a single consonant, it seems, in the Anglo- 
Saxon period, to have represented its ordinary or middle 
time; when it was followed by a double consonant, or its 
equivalent,* it must have indicated its shortest time ; when 

* Pluta., or the continuous sound given to the Sanskrit vowels, is throe times 
the length of the short vowel, and should occupy three moments in its utterance. 

* By the word equimlenfy I mean any combination of letters, which serves 
a# a substitute for a duplicated letter. Both in Anglo-i>axon and in modern 
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followed by two different consonants, it was probably a 
matter of doubt, which of the two, the ordinary or the short ^ 
time, was meant to be expressed. My reasons for beiioving 
that a double consonant was meant to indicate a short vowel, 
are the following. 

It has been a notion very widely entertained, that accent 
lengthens the quantity of a syllable; and to a certain extent, 
this notion may bo well founded. We cannot accent the 
first syllable of hcdujht, without lengthening its vowel, or 
adding to it the following consonant hed\igli.t. If we wish 
to keep the short <?, and also to preserve the last syllable 
entire, wo must dwell cn the cZ, or in effect double that con¬ 
sonant, and pronounce the word bed | d'ujht. This, I take it, 
was the origin of the double consonant. Hence, I believe, 
came that important rule, one of the first established, and 
the longest retained in our orthography, which orders us to 
double the final consonant of an accented syllable, when the 
voAvel is a short one. 

This rule, though for the most part well understood, and 
well observed by Anglo-Saxon writers, gave rise to a mode 
ot s])olling, which has worked sad confusion in our English 
orthography. As the short vowel of an accented syllable 
doubled the final consonant, it came at length to be an 
established rule, that a double consonant always denoted a 
short vowel. Hence, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries,^ 
wo find the consonant frequently doubled, even in unaccented 
syllables; and so firmly was the system established in the 
beginning of the thirteenth, that wo have a long poem, called 
the Ormulum, in which the consonant is always doubled, 
whenever it follows a short vowel j is and it being written 
iss and itt. 

This peculiar mode of spelling has been ascribed, by some 
to the ignorance of the writer, by others to tho rudeness of 
a provincial dialect, by a third party to the harsh and 
rugged pronunciation of an East-English Dane I Whatever 


Kiiglish, tiicre scorns to have been an aversion to the doubling of certain con- 
Boniuits. In modem orthography, we represent a double k by ek, a double g 
or f// by tig or trh. '' 

* There arc a./l’to instances of such spelling in Aiigin-yaxoii MSS. 
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we may say to the charge of rudeness, that of ignorance 
• must rest with the critic. The author adopted his system 
designedly, and warns his transcriber not to violate it. 
Though inconvenient, it is at least consistent; in this 
particular, indeed, superior to any of those which have suc¬ 
ceeded it, ^ 

To the same principle may bo traced the vicious spelling, 
that is found in many English words, and particularly in 
our monosyllablos j for example, in sea-gull, set-off, bliss, 
dull, huj}, &c. n is rather singular, that though we write 
Jail with two Z^s, yet with something like an appreciation of 
the old rule, which limits the duplication to an accented 
syllable, wo get rid of tho superfluous I when the word is 
compounded, and write hopeful, sinful, itc. 

Tho law, we have just been examining, gave rise to a 
second, which has had, if possible, a still greater influence in 
deranging tho orthography of our language. As the doubling 
of the consonant indicated a short vowel, so by tho converse 
rule a single consonant must have indicated a long one; 
and the vowels must have been long in the following dis¬ 
syllables, mono tho moon, time time, name a name. Nowin 
tho Anglo-Saxon there was a great number of words, which 
had, as it were, two forms; one ending in a consonant, tho 
other in a vowel. In the time of Chaucer, all tho different 
vowel-endings were represented by the e final, and so groat 
is the number of words which this writer uses, sometimes as 
monosyllablos, and sometimes as dissyllables with the addi¬ 
tion of the e, that he has been accused of adding to tho 
number of his syllables, whenever it suited tho convenience 
of his rhythm. In his works we find hert and lierle, bed and 
bedde, erth and erthc, &c. In tho Anglo-Saxon we find cor¬ 
responding duplicates, the additional syllable giving to tho 
noun, in almost every case a now declension, and in most a 
new gender. In some few cases, tho final e had become mute, 
even before the time of Chaucer; and was wholly lost in tho 
period which elapsed between his death and tho accession 
of the Tudors. Still, however, it held its ground in our 
manuscripts, and ure our, rose a rose, &c., though pronounced 
as monosyllables, wore still written according to the old 
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spelling. Hence it came gradually to be considered as a rulej 
that when a syllable ended in a single consonant and mute e, 
the vowel was long. 

Such is -clearly the origin of this very peculiar mode of 
indicating the long vowel; and it seems to me so obvious, 
that I always felt surprise at the many and various opinions 
that have been hazarded upon tho subject. We could not 
expect much information from men, who, like Tyrwhitt, wore 
avowedly ignorant of the early state of our language; but 
even Hick[e]s had his doubts, whether the final e of Anglo- 
Saxon words wore mute or vocal; and Rask, notwithstand¬ 
ing his triumph over that far superior scholar, has fallen into 
this, his greatest blunder. Price, whoso good sense does 
not often fail him, supposes this mode of spelling to bo tho 
work of the Norman, and the same as tho “orthography that 
marked tho long syllables of his native tongue* As if 
tho e final were muto in Norman French ! 

Ono of the results, which followed the establishment of 
this second principle, was tho saving of many of our mono¬ 
syllables from tho duplication of tho final consonant. If tho 
presonco of the muto e, indicate a long vowel, by tho con¬ 
verse rule its absence must indicate a short one. If tho 
vowel bo long in ivhite, pate, and rote, it must be short in 
whit, pat, and rot. 

It appears, therefore, that there have been no less than 
four systems employed at different periods, to mark tho 
quantity of our English vowels. In the first, tho long time 
was marked by the acute accent; in the second, by a 
doubling of the vowel; in the fourth, by the muto e; while 
the third system indicated the short time by a doubling of 
the consonant, and conversely, the long time by a single 
consonant. In modern practice, tho throe last systems are, 
to a certain degree, combined. It would bo matter of rather 
curious inquiry, to trace tho several classes of syllables which 
are subject to their respective laws; and the gradual steps 
by which tho later systems have intruded on the older ones. 

Those observations may show, how inapplicable to our 


* Warlon’s “ History of English Poetry,'* Diss. 1, note p. cii. 
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tongue are the laws, which regulate the quantity of the 
Greek and Latin. Our earlier critics—^a Sydney or a 
Spenser—talked as familiarly of vowels long by position, 
as though they were still scanning their hexameters and 
pentameters; and would have upholden tho first syllable of 
hilly as long, despite the evidence of their own senses. Tho 
same principles have been acquiesced in, though not openly 
avowed, by later writers; and Mitford has even given us 
directions to distinguish a long syllable from a short one. 
His system is a mere application of Latin rules to English 
pronunciation, without regard to the spelling. So far it is 
an improvement upon that of his predecessors; but it is 
forgotten that tho laws of Greek and Latin quantity wore 
for tho most part conventional, and derived their authority 
from usage. Custom with us has laid down no rules upon 
tho subject, and without her sanction all rules are valueless. 

Wo have hitherto denominated certain vowels long and 
short, as though wo considered tho only difference between 
them to be their time ; as though, for instance, tho vowel in 
■mett differed from that in met only in its being longer. Tho 
truth is, they are of widely different quality. Tho spelling 
of many woids has remained unchanged, for a period, during 
which we have tho strongest evidence of a great change in 
our pronunciation. When the orthography of the words 
meet and met was settled, the vowels in all probability dif¬ 
fered only in respect of time; but they have now been 
changing for some centuries, till they have nothing in 
common between them, but a similarity in their spelling. 

In tho present state of our language, wo have five vowel 
sounds, each of which furnishes us with two vowels. 
Though tho vowels, thus related to each other, <]iffer only 
in respect of time, tho spelling but rarely shows us any 
connexion between them. 


Short Vowels. 

Fathom. 

Merry, 

Pill. 

Poll. 

Pull. 


Lonff Vowels. 

Father. 

Mary, 

Peel. 

Pall. 

Pool. 
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The vowels o and u, as they occur in note and tiui,* stand 
alone, as do also the different diphthongs. 


QUANTITY AS AN INDEX OP ENGLISH RHYTHM. 

It has been said that our English rhythms are governed 
by accent; 1, moreover, believe this to be the sole principle 
that regulates them. Most of our modern writers on Versi¬ 
fication are of a different opinion. I have seen the title of 
a book ® which professed to give exarnpiGs of verso mea¬ 
sured solely by the quantity, but have been unable to pro¬ 
cure it. Mitford, too, after dwelling on the great impor¬ 
tance of accent, seems half to mistrust the conclusions ho 
has come to ; for ho adds, strangely enough, and not very 
intelligibly, “ variety is allowed for the quantities of syl¬ 
lables, too freely to be exactly limited by rule. A certain 
balance of quantities, however, throughout the verso, is 
required, so that deficiency bo no where striking. Long 
syllables, therefore, must predominate.” I do not feel the 
force of this inference, and much less do I acknowledge it, 
as one of the essentials of our “ heroic verse.” Verses may 
bo found in every poet that has written our language, which 
hfivo neither a balance of quantities, nor a predominance of 
long syllables; and it asks but little stretch of imagination 
to suppose a case, in which the predominance of short quan¬ 
tities, BO far from being a defect, might be a beauty. 

One of our leading reviews has stated, that, indepen¬ 
dent of accent, quantity neither is nor ought to bo neglected 


* In ordinary speech, I boJieve the words bum, curb, hurt, lurk, Sic., differ 
from buti, cub, hut, luck, &«., only in the yreater lenufth of the vowul-soiiiul. 
If this l)G so, then, instead of five, there arc six vowtd-sounds in our language, 
each of which furnishes us with two vowels, ac'cordingly as the quantity is 
long or short. Again j I would say that further differs fixnn father only in 
the greater length of its first vowel. If so, there is one vowel-sound in our 
language which furnishes us with three vowels. These are found respectively 
in the words fathom, father, farther. There arc some languages which thus 
lorm three vowels from almost every one of their vowcl-sonnds. Sec p. 103. 

* Verso meusured with a regard solely to the length of time rec^uired in the 

proTkunciation of syllables, the accent and emphasis being entirely unnoticed, 
kjchard Edwards. 1813. 12mo. 
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in oar versification.” In this, if I understand it rightly, I 
agree. The time is, occasionally, of great importance to 
the beauty of a verse, but never an index of its rhythm. I 
suspect, however, that the reviewer looked upon quantity 
in a more important light. He gives us the following stave, 
in which the ** long syllables ” are arranged as they would 
be in a Latin sapphic, with an accentual rhythm, such as is 
often met with in our dramatic poets. The object is to 
show, that such ''coincidence of temporal metre” gives a 
peculiar character to the verse, notwithstanding tho familiar 
arrangement of t^e accents. 

O strGuinleta to the inriiii roturniu<r. 

MurrnurinjT wiitcrs that suluwn tlie mountains 
Rush unobstructed, never in the ocean 

Hope to be trampiil. 

The following stave is then given with tho same ac¬ 
centuation, and tho same pauses, to show how " a diffe¬ 
rence of quantities will destroy the resemblance to Latin 
sapphic.'^ 

Tlic headlong torrent iroin its niitive caverns 
Bursting resistless, with destructive fury 
Roars through the valley, wasting with its deluge 

Forests and liiimlets. , 

I cannot help thinking, that the rq^iewor has deceived 
himself. I do not believe one man in a hundred would be 
sensible of the artful collocation of tho long syllables in tho 
first stave. True it is, that in both these staves, tho verso 
has a .peculiar character; but one, I think, quite indepen¬ 
dent of the quantity. The sameness of tho rhythm would 
alone be sufficient for this purpose. There is no doubt also 
a great difference in the flow of tho two stanzas, but 
this too, I think, is in a very slight degree owing to the 
difference in their quantities. Tho first stave is made up 
of easy and flowing syllables, while the latter is clogged 
throughout with knots of the most rugged and unyielding 
consonants. Tho mere difficulty of pronunciation might 
account for that difference of flow, which the reviewer attri¬ 
butes solely to the difference of the quantities. 

It is not, however, denied, that tho effect may be partly 
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owing to the change In the quantity. There is no doubt 
that such a change will sometimes force itself upon our 
notice in a very striking manner. In the staves that follow, 
any jostling of consonants has been studiously avoided j 

The busy rivulet in humble valley 
SliiJpetb away in happiness ; it ever 
Ilurricth on, a solitude around, but 
Heaven above it. 

'riie lonely tarn that .sleeps upon the mountain, 

Hreathing a holy calm around, drinkj^ver 
Of the great presence, even in its slumber 
' Deeply rejoicing; 

The striking difference in the flow of these two stanzas * 
is almost entirely owing to the difference of their quantities. 

Before wo close this section, I would make an observation 
on a passage in tbe review last quoted, which, though it re¬ 
late to a foreign language, has an indirect bearing on the 
question now before us. The law of French verse, as re¬ 
gards quantity, is stated to he—the thirteenth syllable 
short, the sixth long. Now a French verse can never take 
a thirteenth syllable, unless it comsist of the short vowel 
sound,^ which is usually indicated by the e final; and as this 
is the shortest syllable in the French language, the critic 
risked little, in laying down the first part of his canon. The 
latter part, I think, is not correct. A strong accent indeed 
falls on the sixth syllable, but every page of French poetry 
contains syllables so situated, which cannot, with any show 
of reason, be classed among the long syllables of the 
language. 

This notice may be useful as showing that, as regards 
^ the French, no less than our own tongue, the rhythms that 
depend on accent are independent of quantity. I believe the 
same remark might be extended to every living language 
from India westward. 


' These sianzas have not the same rhythm [as was here stated in the first 
edition] as the stanzas quoted on p, 109. I shall not, however, trouble the 
reader Avith a second version. The reasoning, though weakened, is still strong 
enough to bear the inference it was meant to support. 
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QUANTITY AS AN EMBELLISHMENT OF BHYTHM. 

Our great poets certainly have not paid tho same atten¬ 
tion to the quantity of their syllables, as to the quality of 
their letter-sounds. Shakespeare, however, seems to have 
affected the short vowels, and particularly tho short i, when 
ho had to describe any quickness of motion. 

Tlierefore do nimble-pinion’d doves draw love, 

And, therefore, liath the wind-swift Cupid wings. 

• It. J- 2. 5. 7. 

-Tho nimhlc gnnner 

With linstock now the dev’Hsh cannon touches— 

II. V. f}, Chorus, !12. 

Milton also sometimes aided his rhythm by a like atten¬ 
tion to his quantities j 

-And soon 

In order, quit of all impediment. 

Instant, without disturb they took alarm. P. L. C. 547. 

In tho following verses long syllables predominate. 

A poor, infirm, weak and despised old man. 

Lear, 3. 2. 20. 

Unwieldy, slow, heavy and pale as lead. 

. R.^ Jul. 2, 5. 17. 

The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea. 

Gray, Elegy, st. 1. 

Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole, 

Or o’er .some haunted streams with fond delay 
Round a holy calm diffusing. 

Love of peace, and lonely musing, 

In hollow murmurs died away. 

Collins, The Passions. 

Or where Meeander’s amber waves 
In ling’ring labyrinths creep. 

Gray, Progress of Poesy, 2. 3. 

Lo 1 where Moeotis sleeps, and hardly flows 
The breezing Tanais through a waste of snows. 

Pope, Dune. 3. 87. 
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The last example ia said to have been Pope's favourite 
couplet j but his reasons for the preference are bj no means • 
obvious. The voice, to be sure, lingers with the river 
but why so many sibilants ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EMMI;, 

is tho eorrospoudonce, wliich exists between syllable'?, con¬ 
taining sounds similarly modified. 

When the same modification of sound recurs at definite 
intervals, the coincidence very readily strikes tho oar; and 
when it is found in accented syllables, such syllables fix the 
attention more strongly, than if they merely received tho 
accent. Hence wo may perceive tho importance of rime in 
accentual verse. It is not, as is sometimes asserted, a mere 
ornament; it marks and defines tho accent, and thereby 
strengthens and supports the rhythm. Its advantages have 
been felt so strongly, that no people have ever adopted an 
accentual rhythm, without also adopting rime. 

Every accented syllable contains a vowel; henco a riming 
syllable may bo divided into three parts—tho initial con¬ 
sonants, or those which precede tho vowel, the vowel itself,* 
and lastly tho final consonants. Rime will bo considered as 
made up of difierent kinds, accordingly as one or more of 
these elements correspond. 

The first species is the perfect rime, or that which requires 
a correspondence in all the three. It is called by the French 
tho rich rime, and by that people is not only tolerated but 
sought after. With us it has been very generally dis¬ 
countenanced. 

The second kind is alliteration^ or that in which only tho 
initial sounds correspond. It pervades all our earlier poetry, 
and long held control over our English rhythms. We do 
not, however, stop here to discuss its properties; we shall 
content ourselves merely with one observation. Bask tells 
us, that when the riming syHablca of an Anglo-Saxon verse 
began with vowels, such vowels were, if possible, different. 
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This rule, which was first laid down by Olaus Wormius, 
appears to be a sound one. It seems to me a simple de-* 
duction from one more general. The alliterative syllables 
of an Anglo-Saxon verse rimed, I believe, only with the 
initial consonants. In very few instances have I found the 
vowels corresponding. When the initial consonants were 
wanting, the law of alliteration was looked upon as satisfied, 
and the vowels, now become the initial letters, were found 
to be different. 

The third and fourth kinds of rime^are the vowel and 
consonantal. The former, 'which required only a corre¬ 
spondence in the vowels, was once common among the 
Irish; but has never been adopted into English verse.‘ 
The latter rimed only with the consonants. It was well 
known to our ancestors and the kindred races off the 
north; Olaus Wormius exemplifies it in the following quo¬ 
tation from Cicero; “non docti sod facti.” When both 
the final and the initial consonants correspond, it may bo 
called, for distinction's sake, the f%dl consonantal rime. 

In the fifth kind of rime, the vowels correspond and 
also the initial consonants; in the sixth, the vowels and 
final consonants. The former has been generally con- 
^ founded with alliteration. It was principally affected by 
those poets, who wrote after the subversion of our regular 
‘ alliterative rhythms, and may perhaps bo conveniently de¬ 
signated as modern allite^’ation. The latter is our common 
rime, of which we have too much to say elsewhere, to dwell 
upon it here. 

We have hitherto assumed the rime to be confined to a 
single accented syllable. Sometimes, however, it reaches to 


‘ The vowel-rime, or, as it is termed by French and Spanish critics, the 
assonant rime, was common in the Romance of Oc and all the kindred Spanish 
dialects, and is found in one (I believe only one) of our Anglo-Norman poems. 
It is clearly the Irish coinhardadh, though not subject, in the Romance dialects, 
to the nice rules which regulate its assonances in the Gaelic. I believe there is 
another peculiarity of modern versification which may be traced to the sister 
dialect, for I have little doubt that some species of the bob (see bk. ivl c. iv.) re¬ 
present the Welsh cyreh. These correspqpdences between the original and de¬ 
rivative tongues are valuable, and should, in all cases, be carefully investigaiedU 
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the following syllable, and occasionally to the two following 
syllables. In such case the supernumerary syllable or syl¬ 
lables must be unaccented. The rime, when thus extended, 
takes the names of double and triple rime. 

It has ever been a rule in our prosody, that, when the 
rime becomes double or triple, the unaccented syllables 
must rime perfectly. King James, in his ''Reulis and 
Cautelis,^^ warns you *'quhon there fallis any short syl- 
labis after the lang syllabe in the line, that ze repeit 
thame in the lyne qiLhilk rymis to the uther, even as ze sot 
them downe in the first lyne, as for exempyll zo man not 
say 

Then feir nocht 
Nor heir ocht, 

hot 

Then feir nocht 
Nor heir nocht, 

repeating the same nocht in baith lynis; because this syl¬ 
labe nocht, natlier serving for cullour nor fute, is bot a taylo 
to the lang fute preceding.^' The “ Reule ” is better than 
the reason. It is but too often violated. Even Chaucer, 
for the most part so careful in his rimes, has sometimes 
broken it.' In his roguish apology for the indiscreet dis¬ 
closures of his Sompnour, he tells us. 

Of cursing ought eclie guilty man him dredc. 

For curse wol sle riglit as assoiling saveth, 

And al ] so war j e him : of ) a signif j ica | 

Prologue, 662. 

Clare, the Northamptonshire poet, whose poems in 


* The perfect correspondence in the unaccentecl syllables of tho double rime 
was sometimes dispensi d with. The authors of the Alisaundcr, of Havelok, 
and of other romances written in tho 13th century, occasionally contented 
themselves with a rime between the last accented syllables, and wholly neg¬ 
lected what King James calls “the tail.” This must have been a recognised 
and legitimate kind of rime, for the dullest ear would have been offended, if 
such correspondences as tent and deontis, carpetk and harpe, were palmed upon 
it as regular double rimes. 

* A writ issuing out of Chancery to enforce obedience to the Ecclesiastical 
Courth. 
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general show great facility, has tried his hand at the triple 
rime; 

TJicn come | ere a min j ute's gone^ 

For the long summer’s day 

Tuts her wings | swift as lia j nets on 
For hieing away; 

Then come | with no doubt\ings near 
To fear a false love, 

For there’s noth | ing withow# | f/tce, <fear, 

. Can please in liroomsgrovc, &c. 

But one of the commonest and mosl^ offensive blunders 
is the misplacing of the accent, as in the following couplet 
of Swift, 

But as ) to com j ic A | vistoph | mes 

The rogue | too vie ] ions and too | prophnne | is. 

Another, almost as offensive, and perhaps more common, 
is the ending one of the rimes with an accented syllable. 

Proceed | to Trag | ics: first [ | ides 

(A.n aiijthor where | : I some [times dip | adaps,') 

Is right[ly ccnjsurcd : by | the Stag\yrite, 

Who says | his num | bers : do | not fudge j aright. 

The last syllables of the adverbs ought to be accented, 
aday8\y ari(jlit\. If the reader wish for more examples of 
the triple rime, ho may consult Swift's letter to Sheridan 
[1718], from which I have quoted. Out of more than a 
do:tfen couplets he may find two or three riming decently. 


PINAL EIME, 

or that which occurs at the end of a verse, is now almost 
the only one recognized in our language. It is, however, 
in all probability, foreign in its origin, and made its way 
amongst us slowly and with difliiculty. As this opinion has 
been controverted, I will lay the reasons, which led me to 
adopt it, briefly before the reader. 

In the first place, I know of no poem, written in a 
Gothic dialect with final rime, before Otfrid's Evangely, 
This was written in Frankish, about the year 870. The 
riming Anglo-Saxon poem, which Conybeare discovered fiqt 
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"the Exeter MS. can hardly be older than the close of the 
•tenth century j and though other poems contain riming 
passages, I doubt if any of them existed before the ninth. 
Now we have many riming Latin poems written by Eng¬ 
lishmen, some as early as the seventh century. This 
seems to show, that the use of final rime was familiar to the 
scholar, before it was adopted into the vernacular language. 
It may be asked, whence the Latinist got his rime, unless 
from the Gothic conquerors of the empire, as the Romans 
were confessedly ignorant of it. I would answer, in all 
probability from the Celtic races; who appear to have re¬ 
tained no small portion of thoir language, oven amid all the 
degradation of Roman and Gothic servitude. Tho earliest 
poems of the Irish have final rime, and we know that tho 
Welsh used it, at least as early as tho sixth century. Some 
of the Welsh poems have a rhythm strongly resembling 
that of the early Romance poems. Final rime is found in 
both, and was in all probability derived from one common 
source. 

A second reason, that has led mo to this opinion, is tho 
peculiar flow of Anglo-Saxon verso. Final rime has boon 
called a time-boater;^' it separates each verso from the 
others by a strongly-marked boundary, and has over a ten¬ 
dency to make the sense accommodate itself to theso arti¬ 
ficial pauses. Wo find this to bo tho ease even in thoso 
alliterative poems, which were written after final nmo luid 
been introduced among us. Tho verse generally ends with 
the line, as if tho new rhythm had completely overspread 
tho language. But in tho Anglo-Saxon rhythms, wo find 
the sense running from line to line, and even preferring a 
pause in the midst of a verso. I incline therefore to think, 
though the subject is confessedly one of difficulty, that final 
rime first originated with the Celtic races, that it was early 
transferred to the Latin, and from thence came gradually into 
our own langudge. ^ 


* The fact of there having been two kinds of final rime in the Celtic, both of 
which are found in tho Romance dialects that arose out of its ruins, and only 
of which was ever adopted iu the Latin rliythnuw,” is a strong argutnei)! 
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The only final rime, that has been tolerated in our 
language, is of the sixth kind, or that which requires a 
correspondence both in the vowels and final consonants. 
This law is not always observed in those specimens of 
final rime, which have come to us from the Anglo-Saxons. 
We do not always find the vowel- sounds identical, nor the 
final consonants always corresponding. But when we re¬ 
member that these verses have never more than three 
accents, that they are subject to the law of alliteration, and 
sometimes also contain internal rime, that the riming syl¬ 
lables, moreover, are sometimes as mSny as eight or nine 
in number, we may see reason rather to admire the skill of 
the poet, than to blame his negligence. When, however, 
the verse was lengthened and alliteration banished, we had 
a fair right to expect greater caution, and very rarely 
indeed does Chaucer disappoint us. His rimes are, for the 
most part, strictly correct. The writers who succeeded him 
seem to have been misled by the spirit of imitation. Many 
syllables, which rimed in the days of Chaucer and Gower, 
had no longer a sufficient correspondence, owing to change 
of pronunciation. Still, however, they were held to be 
legitimate rimes upon the authority of these poets. Hence 
arose a vast and increasing number of conventional rimes, 
which have since continued to disfigure our poetry. Pope 
used them with such profusion, that even Swift remonstrated 
with him on his carelessness. 

Another source of these conventional rimes was the 
number of dialects, which prevailed during the 15th and 
16th centuries. Some of the Elizabethan writers honestly 
confined themselves to one dialect, and wrote the same 
language that they spoke. Others, and among them some 
of pur greatest, allowed themselves a wider license, and, 
when hard-pushed for a rime, scrupled not at taking it 
from any dialect which could furnish it. Spenser sinned 
grievously in this respect, and grievously has he answered 


in favour of the view hero taken as to the Celtic orig’n of final rime. It must,< 
however, bo confessed, that one of my arguments here used is somewhat strained. 
The inHuoiu-e which final rime exerted over our Kngltsh rhythms, is over-rated. 
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for it. He has been accused of altering his spelling to 
• help his rime ! The charge is silly enough, and to a 
sensible man carries its own refutation with it. In a large 
proportion of these cases, the word supposed to have been 
a mere corruption, is found to bo still flourishing in our 
country dialects. His real ofience, however, was a serious 
one. It introduced a vaijuenesft into our pronunciation, 
under which the language is still suffering. 

The following passage from Puttonliam * may help to 
make this matter clearer. There cannot bo in a mak&* 
a fowler fault then^o falsifio his accent to serve his cadence, 
or by untrue orthographic to wrench his words to hclpe his 
rime, for it is a signe that such a maker is not copious in his 
owne language, or (as they are wont to say) not halfo his 
crafts maistor; as for example, if one should rime to this 
word restore, he may not match him with doore or poore, for 
neither of both are of like tcrminant, either by good ortho¬ 
graphy or by iiaturall sound, therfore such rime is strained; 
so is it to this word ram, to say came, or to beane, den, for 
they sound not nor be written alike, and many other like 
cadences, which were superfluous to recite, and aro usual 
with rude rimers, who observe not precisely the rules of 
prosodie. Nevertholesse in all such cases, if necessitio 
constrained, it is somewhat more tollerable to help the rime 
by false orthographie, then to leave an unplosant disso¬ 
nance to the eare, by keeping trewe orthographie and loosing 
the rime; as, for example, it is better to rime dore with re¬ 
store, then in his truer orthographie, which is doore, he’* * 

Notwithstanding some inconsistency of expression, the 
critic^s meaning is, on the whole, tolerably clear. He pre¬ 
fers a spelling and a pronunciation, diflerent from those 
generally used, to a false rime. Ho would have doore 
spelt and pronounced dore, though such spoiling and pro¬ 
nunciation were vulgar and unfashionable, whenever it 
was made to rime with restore. It is singular that the 
, provincial pronunciation has now got the upper hand; 
although wo still spell the word door, we pronounce it dore. 


[* The Arte of English Poesie j bk. ii. ch. S(9). --W. W. S.} 
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While upon this subject, it may be observed, that s 
and th are used in our language, to represent both a whisper • 
and a vocal sound; and these sounds often rime conven¬ 
tionally. Such rime may fully satisfy the eye, but it is 
most offensive to the ear, , 

In the fat age of pleasure, wealth, and ease, 

Sprung the rank weed, and thrived with large increase. 

Pope. Essay on Criticism, 634. 

Soft o’er the shrouds aerial whis])ers breathe, 

'J’hat seem’d but zephyrs to the train beneath. 

Pope. RaJ^ of the Lock, S2. 57. 

The riming syllables, wo have seen, must have a cor¬ 
respondence between the vowels and the final consonants ; 
but hero the correspondence ceases j no perfect rime can be 
allowed. Puttenham warns his reader against riming such 
words as eonstraine and restraine, or aspire and respire; 

which rule, novcrthelosso, is not well observed by many 
makers for lacko of good judgment and a delicate ear.^^ It 
was sometimes violated by Chaucer, and frequently by Pope. 
The blunders of no writer, however eminent, should weigh 
with us as authority. The perfect rime always sounds 
strangely to the ear, and in some cases most offensively so. 

The final rime may bo single, double, or triple. In the 
riming Anglo-Saxon poem, above alluded to, we have all 
the throe. Chaucer seems to have preferred the double 
rime; tlic letter e, or some one of its combinations, forming, 
for the most part, the unaccented syllable. The poets of 
ElizabetlPs reign had no objection to the double rime; but 
it was seldom used by Dryden, and still more rarely by 
Pope. The latter, in Johnson^s opinion, was never happy 
in his double rimes, excepting once in the Kape of the 
Lock. The following couplet is, no doubt, alluded to; 

’riiij meeting points the saei-ed hair dissever 
Prom the fair head for ever and for ever ! 

Rape of the Lock, 3. 153. 

'fho triple rime is properly an appurtenant to the triple 
measure. In our cominon measure it is hardly ever found, 
and seems opposed to the very nature of the rhythm. There 
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are instances indeed, in * which the triple rime closes our 
common verse of five accents, but it is then always a pro¬ 
fessed imitation of a foreign model, the sdrucciolo rime,—as 
in that stanza of Byron, 

Oh ye ilbrnor j tal (rods [ : what is [ [ ony f 

Oh thou, too, mor I tal man |: what is | phi/<i/i j thropy ? 

Oh! woi’ld I wdiich was ( an<i is |: what is j vmmog | my f 
Some peo j pic have | accused | me : of | mi.sa?t | thropy^ 

And yet j I know [ no inoroj: than | the iYiixhog\atiy 
Tliat forms | this desk |: of what | they mean |— \ycaii\thropy 
1 comprehend, for witliout transfonnatiou 

Men become wolves ou auv slijjht occasion. Dmi %funn, 9. 20. 
The affectation has no other merit than its difficulty. 


MIDDLl!} UIMK, 

or that which exists between the last accented syllables of 
the two sections, may bo considered as the direct offspring 
of final rime. In the Anglo-Saxon poem already mentioned, 
each section rimes, and becomes to many purposes a dis¬ 
tinct verso. But when the riming syllables were confined 
to the close of what had been the alliterative couplet, tliis 
couplet became the verse, and it was then necessary to 
distinguish between the middle rime, if any such were 
introduced, and the regular final rime, whicli shut in the 
verso. 

This middle rime was mo.st frequently introduced into 
verso of four accents. In the stanza of eight and sic, as it 
has been termed, it was very common. In the 10th 
century it was employed by learned bishops, and on the 
most sacred subjects'; but not with the approbation of 
Puttenham [bk. ii. cli. 9.]. That critic was of opinion that 
** nme or Concorde is not commendably used both in the 
end and middle of a verso; uulcsse it bo in toyes and 
trifling poesies, for it shewoth a cortjiiuo lightnesse cither of 
the matter or of the makers head, albeit these common rimers 
use it much.'' The poems of Burns show, that it still 
keeps its hold upon the people; and Coleridge, who wrote 
for the few, has used it, and with almost magical effect j 
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« 

And novr there came both mist and snow, 

And it grew wond’rous cold, 

And ice | m&nt-high j: came float j iug hy | 

As green as emerald. 

The ice was here, the icc was there. 

The icc was all around, * 

It crack’d | &m\growTd\ ; and roar’d | and howVd\, 

Like noises in a swound. Ancient Mariner. 

When, as is sometimes the case, the middle rime occurs 
regularly, it would perhaps bo better to divide the line. 

SECTIONAL BIME, 

is that which exists between syllables contained in the 
same sections. It was well known to all the early dialects. 
According to Olaus Wormius, the consonantal rime will 
suffice in the first section j but in the second, there must bo 
a correspondence both between tho vowels and the final 
consonants. Tho same rule applies to Anglo-Saxon verso. 

Tho origin of thi's law will, I think, be obvious, when we 
recollect,, that sectional rime was not a substitute for allite¬ 
ration, but merely an addition to it. Now in the first 
section, there was always a probability of finding two 
alliterative syllables,* and as a section seldom contained 
more than three, and generally but two accented syllables, 
if tho common sectional rime were added to the alliteration, 
this could hardly bo effected without a perfect rime. In 
some few cases, such has really been the result of this 
union ; but, in general, they avoided it by aiming only at 
consonantal rime. In tho second section, where there was 
generally but one alliterative syllable, a closer corre¬ 
spondence was required. 

In tracing tho several kinds of sectional rime, it will be 
convenient to class them according to tho different sections 
in which they occur. 

When tho section begins with an accent, it will be 
represented by the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, accordingly as each 

‘ Sco the section headed alliteration in the present chapter. 
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couple of adjacent accents are separated by cne unaccented* 
syllable, or the first, the second, or both couples are sepa¬ 
rated by two unaccented syllables. 

When the section begins with one unaccented syllable, it 
will, under the like circumstauces, be designated by 5, 6, 7, 
8; and by 9, 10, 11, 12, when it begins with two unac* 
cented syllables. 

When the section ends with one or two unaccented 
syllables, we shall represent such ending by subjoining / or 
ll to the figure, indicating such section, thus— \l. 2U. 

We will now arrange our rimes, and begin with such as 
are found in the section of two accents. 

The section 1. was at all times rare, it generally occui‘8 
as the last section of a verse. 

But he that ill his deid 'll as wiss, 

W_> st thai assoiiihlyt: u*ar | and rpifior !. 

I'kc’ B?'ucc, 2, 561. 

But he has gotten, to onr grief, 

Aiie to succeed him, 

A cliiel wha’ll soundly : b7iff | 'Our bee/\, 

1 nieikle dread him. 

Burns. The Ttva Herds, 

11, was common, and often contained the sectional rime 
in Anglo-Saxon, 

Sur I and sor ) ge : snsl throwedon. 

I’uiii and sorvovr and sulphur here they. 

CtEdmon. Gen. 75. 

Stnnedc sco brune 
Yth I witli oth j I'c ; ut feor adraf 
On wendel-sffi : wigendra scola. 

-Dash'd the brown 

AVavc, one 'gainst other; niiil tar out-dravc, 

On Wendel-sea, the warrior bands. 

Alfred. Met. 26. 2^- 

-Strang wses and rcthe 

Se the wajtrnm weold : wreak j and theah j te 
Maufsehthu beam. 

-Strong was he and fierce ^ 

Tliat wielded the watci-s; he cover’d and o’erwhehu’d 
The children of wrath. Ctedmon. Gen. 1370. 
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* According to rule, we find both vowels ahd final conso¬ 
nants riming in the second section. 

Section 2. is sometimes, but rarely, found containing 
rime. 

Skill I mixt with will\\ is he that teaches best. 

Tusser, § 95. 3 (E. 1). S.). 

Will I stoode for : and law obeyed Inst; 

Might I trodc down right \: of king there was no feure. 

Ferrers. M. fur M. Somerset, 38. 

The section 21. was very commonly fimed, particularly 
by the Anglo-Saxon poets. The rime was mostly double, 
and sometimes perfect. 

Frod\ne etXiA god\ne : fajtlor Unweucs. 

The wise and good father of Unwin. Travellers Song, 114. 

- - Ac hi halig god ' 

Fer j ede aiul ner j ede ; flftena stotl 
J loop ofer dunum ; sae-drenco Hod 
Monne.s clna 

-lint them lioly (loti 

Led smd rescued ; fifteen it .‘'food 
Of nnin's I'lls, high o’er llic downs - 

Sea-dreiicliiiig flood. Caidiiiun. (ien. 139<). 

-- - Fold waes ad.'eh'd . . . 

nVi'f ei* of jcrcf ruin; tham the wiiniath gvt 
Under fie.stcnne. 

-Knrth wa.s parted 

The waters from the watiTs,—those that yet won [dwellj 
Under tlm firmament. Cmlmon. Oea. 150. 

Su'il ,i'wn and swiV.cnm : thu mouhl sweotole on<ritan. 

I O 

liy such and such things thon mayst plainly see, Am;. 

Alfred. Met. 26. 107. 

Light I ly and brightly ; breaks away 
The morning from lier mantle grey. 

Byron. Siege of Corinth, 22. 

What will you have ? Me or your pearl again ? 

. Net \ iher of ei | ther : 1 remit both twain. 

« 7.. L. L, 5. 2, 458. 

This riming section not unfrcqueutly closed tho couplet 
in Anglo-Saxon verse. 
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Tha \iteron gesette : v}id\e and sid\^. 

They were y-aet wide and far. Cadmon, Gm. 10. 

-Garsecg theahtc 

Rweart synuihte : wid\e and sid\e 
Woiine wegas. 

-Ocean cover’d 

Black with lasting-night, wide and far 

AVan pathways. Caedmon. Oen. 117. 

Ofer lichoman : Ian ' ne and san j ne. 

Over the body weak and sluggish. 

• Alfred. Met. 26. 106. 


The riming section wide and side became, like many of 
fho others, a household phraso. It still survives in some 
of our northern dialects. 

The section 5 was often selected for the rime by our 
later poets. 



By leaoe | and love \: of God above, 

I mind to shew, in verses few. 

How through the breers iny youthful years 

Have run their race. Tuaser^ § 113. 2. 

Her look I was like \ : the inoriiing’s eye. 

Jhirns. Tmsh o' Balloehniyle. 

It is too ranch, wo daily hear. 

To wive I and thrive J: both in a year. 

Tusaer, § 67. 8. 

'I’o feede | my neede \ : he will me Icade 
To pastures green and fat; ' 

Ho forth brought me, in libcrlie, 

To waters delicate. 

Yet though ] lgo\'. through death his wo, &c. 

. Archbishop Parker, 

He told I the gold \: upon the board. 

Heir of Linne. 

They rush'd \ and push'd]' and blude outgush’d. 

Bums. Sheriff Muir, st. 2. 

Let other poets raise a fracas 

'Bout vines | and wines]', an’ drunken Bacchus. 

Bwns. Scotch Drink, st. 1. 

And then to see how ye’re negleekit, 

How biff'd I an’ cuff''d j; an’ disrepeckit. 

Burns. Twa Dogs. 
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We will now proceed to the verse of fiveh,ccents. 

Herein my foly vainc may plain appear 

What hap j they heape |: which try out cunning slights, 

Higg. M. 0rM. King Bladudyl^. 

He staid ] his steed\ : for humble raiser's sake. 

F. Q. 2. 1. 9. 

At last I when luat\: of meat and drink was ceas’d. 

F. Q. 2. 2. 39. 

- These kites 

That bate | and beat [: and will not be obedient. 

Tam. of tk9 Shrew, 4. 1. 208. 

I’ll look j to like\ : if looking liking move. It. J. 1. 3. 97. 

The hous thai tuk, and Soiitheroun j)ut to ded ; 

Gat none ] bot ane |; with lyfF out of that sted. 

Wallace, 9. 10.53. 

Yet none | but one \ ; the scepter long did sway, 

Whose compiering name endures until this day. 

Nicvols. M. for M. Arthur, 5. 

So might j not right }: did thrust me to the crown. 

Blennerkasset. M.for M. Vortigern, 13. 

They playde [ not praypd \ ; and did their God displease. 

lllennerhnsset. M. for M. Vortigern, 16. 

In fight j and flight]', nigh all their host was .slayne. 

Higgins. M.for M. King Albanact, 40. 

For hoape j is sloape^ |: and hold is hard to snatch, 

Where blond embrticfl the hands that come to catch. 

Higgins. Al.for AI. King Forrex, 18. 

I made them all, that knew my name, agast . . . 

^’o shrinhe j and slinke |: and shift away for fear. 

Higgins. King Alorindus, 4. 

Their spite |, their might [: their falsehood never restes. 

Baldwin. M. for M. Rivers, 34. 

Ne can | the man j: that moulds in idle cell 

Unto her happy mansion attain. F. Q. 2. 3. 41. 

No reach | no breach |: that might him profit bring, 

But he the same did to his purpose wring. 

Spens. Mother Hubbard's Tale, 1141. 

--K._____ 


* [Slippery.] 
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He hath won 


With fame j a name |: to Caius Marcius; these 
In honour follows Coriolanus. 


Cor. 2. 1. 180. 


With cuffs I and ruff ^: and farthingales and things. 

Tam. of the Shrew, 4. 3. 56. 


All this derision 


Shall seem ] a dream j: and fruitless vision. 

M. N. D. 3. 2. 370. 

When shall you see me write a thing in rhyme ? 

Or groan | for Joan | ^ : or spend a minute’s time 
In pruning m%? When shall yon hear that I 
Will praise a hand, a ft)ot, a face, an eye, 

A gait j, a state j: a brow, a breast, a waist ? 

L. L. L. 4. 3. 181. 

The rime is much less common in tlie last section of a 
verse. 

Bid those beware: that weene | to win [ 

By bloudy deeds the crown, 

Lest from the height: they feele | the fall | 

Of topsye tnrvyc down. 

Higg. M. for M. King Porrex {near the end). 

Good husbandmen : must moil | and toil\. Timer, § 4. I. 

Then ye may tell : how pell | and mell j, 

By I’cd claymores and muskets’ knell, 

Wi’ dying yell, the tories fell 

And whigs, &c. Burns. Sheriff Muir, st. 6. 

■* With foul reproaches and disdainful spight 

lie vilely entertains : and will \ or nill j, 

Bears her away. F. Q. 3. 43, 

5/. was often rimed by the Anglo-Saxon poets, but rarely 
by their successors. 

Gegrem [ ed gryrn j me ( grap on wrathe— 

Grimly enraged he seized in wrath— Ccedmon, 62. 

Ne meeg his aerende 


His bod I a bead j an : thy ie wat tbset he inc abolgen wyrth. 

Nor may his herald, 

His errand do ; therefore, I wot, with you enrag’d he’ll be. 

Ceedmon, 5SS. 


* [But the Globe edition has; “ Or groan for love ? ”—W. W. S.] 
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To rule the kingdom both wee left, and fell * 

To war [ring, Jar \ ring : like two hounds of hell. 

Higgins. M. for M. King For rex, 5. 

And will I i/ou, nill j you : I will maiTy you. 

Tamng of the Shrew, 2. 1. 273. 

Section 6. also was often ritned by our old writers. 

With tnvordes | and no woi’des\'. wee ti'ied our appeale. 

Ferrers. M.J'orM. (Gloucester, 18. 

-In bed as 1 lay, 

Wlmt time [ .stvakc tlio chhnel: of mine hour extreme, 

Ojiprest \ was rny rest\: with mortal aifray, 

My Joes j <lid iine/o«« |: I know not w'hich way. 

My chamber-doors. 

Ferrers. M. for M. Gloucester, ii. <10. 

Sow barley and dre<lge with n plentiful hand, 

Ijest weed | ’stead of seed |: overgroweth thy land. 

l^isser. Sept. Ifvsb. 13. 

A thy hand]: though ye fight not at all. 

Makes youth to their business better to fall. 

Tusser, § 77. 7. 

Then up | with your cup j; till you stagger in speech, 

And match | me thi.s catch j: though you swagger and screech, 
And drink | till you wink j: ray merry meit each. 

W. Scott. Kenilworth, ch. 2. 

To teach and unteacA]: in a school is unmeet. 

To do and undo |: to the purse is uiisweet. 

Tusser, § 23. 15. 

lioth hear | and forbear |: now and then as ye may, ¥ 

Then “ Wench! God a mercy” thy husband will say. 

Tusser, § 89. 14. 

This riming section sometimes ends the verso. 

But hold to their tackling : there do ) but a, few]. 

Tusser, § 35, 45. 

Like a demigod here : sit / j in the sky [. L. L. L. 4. 3. 79. 

To feel only looking ; on fair j est of fair \. 

L. L. L. 2. 1. 241. 

The section Ql, seems to have been a very favourite one 
for the double rime. It is only found in verse of the triple 
measure, or its predecessor the " tumbling verse.'' 

So many as love me, and use me aright, 

With treas j rare and pleas | vre : I richly requite. Tusser, § 7, 
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Who car j eth nor spar [ eth : till spent he hath all. 

‘ Of bob [ bing^ not rob j hhtg ; be fca('l‘Ail he shall. 

Tnssei\ § 10. 35, 

Not fear 1 ing nor car j itig : for hell nor for heaven. 

Tusser, § 10. 60 

He nog [ eth, destroy [ eth : and all to this drift. 

To strip his poor tenant. Tmser, § 10. 13. 

Tithe du ! lie and true \ lie : with hartic good will, 

That God and his blessing may dw'ell with thee still. 

Tusser, § 57. 11. 

So due I ly and fso] true | ly : the laws alw.iy to scan, 

That right may take his place. 

Ferrers. M.forM. Tresilmn,2\. 

So catch j ers and snatch I ers : toil both night and day, 

Not needy, \mt greedy ; still prolling for their jwey. 

Ferrers. JM. for M. Tresilian, 11 

Then shdk | ing and qujah ] ing : for dread of a dream, 

Half wait i ed, all nak \ed : in bed as I lay — 

My foes did unclose, I know not which way. 

My cbamber-dorcs. 

Ferrers. M.for M. Gloucester, ii. 60. 

The Sections with three accents rime much more rarely 
than those with two. They difter also from the latter in 
admitting various dispositions of the riming syllables. The 
rime will be ranged under the first, second, or third class, 
accordingly as it exists between the two first accented 
syllables, the two last, or the two extremes. 

Section 1. 

Sundry sort.s of whip.*), 

A.S disagreement ; health's | or wealth’s | decrcaae [ . 

Baldwin. M. for M. Rivers, 18. 

The I wes hold | gcbyld \: er thu gcboreii were. 

For thee was a dwelling built ere thou wert boru. 

Grave Song. 

Gasta weardum : hasf {don gleam | and dream j. 

For the spirit-guarda— : They had light and joy. 

Ccedmon. Gen. 12. 

For all our good descends from God’s gotnl will, 

And of onr lewdness : spring | eth all j onr ill j. 

Higgins. M.forM. fjttrd Iret^las, Mi. 

K 
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Tn datinger rather : to | be drent\ than hrent\. 


B. t. 


Section \l. 


F. Q. 2. S. ’49. . 


Tha com ofer foldan : fus sithian 

Mar I e mer | gen tlirid | da : nseron metode tha gyt 

Wid iond, Ac. 

Then gan o’er earth quickly advance 

The great third morn, nor had the Maker as yet 

Wide land, &c. Cadmon. Gen. 154. 

Cwseth sc llehsta : h.at\an sceol|de Sat\an.^ 

Quoth the Highest, Satan he should higiit. 

* Cadmon. Gen. 344. 

Section 2. 


——— Some magician’s art, 

Arm'^d | thee or charm'd | thee strong: which thou from heav'n 
Feignd’st at thy birth was giv’n thee in thy hair. 

Samson^ 1133. 

Jf no mishap men’s doings did assail, 

Or I that their acts | and facts |: were innocent. 

Higgins. M.for M. King Malin, 1. 

Hap I ly to wive ] and thrive |: as best I may. 

Tam. of the Shrew, 1. 2. 56. 

We I will have rings \ and /Aiwg* [: and fine array. 

Tam. of the Shrew, 2. 1. 325. 

Yet I she loves none \ but <me \: that Martnel is bight. 

F. Q. 3. 5. 8. 

But Plorimcl with him : un | to his how'r | he bore |. 

F. Q. 3. 8. 36. 

Section 2Z. 


In sumptuous tire she joy’d herself to prank. 

But I of her love | too /avjish : little have she thank. 

F. Q. 2. 2. 36. 

- And said he wolde 

Hire lemman be : wheth | er she wol | de or nol | de. 

Chau. Man of Lawes Talc; C. T. 5337. 

Section 32. 

Thus j they iug\ged and rug\ged : till it was ner nyght. 

Turnament of Tottenham, st. 23. 

•Hav I e I twy j es or thry | es ; redyn thurgh the route. 

Same, st. 13. ; 


* [Grein ends the lino with scedde. —W. W. S, j 
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Sec I can 3oh [ te ic and Bee | can : Seafolan and Theodric. 

Secca sought I and Becca, Scafola, and Theodric. 

Traveller's Sovg^ 115. 

The section 5. is much more frequently used for this 
purpose, particularly with rime of the third class. 

1st Class. 

This blade | in bloud\t/ handj: penly, I bcarc. 

Higgins. M. for M. King Morindus^ 1. 

And fair\\y fare | on foot]: however loth. F. Q. 2. 2. 12. 

-But honour, virtue’s meed, 

- Doth bear j the fair j est flower:: in honourable seed. 

F. Q. 2. 3. .10, 

We little have : and love | to live | in pea<‘e]. 

Higgins. M.forM. King Morhidtis^ 5. 

Sith nccdcs I nmst repented faults forerunne, 

Repent and tell : the fall j and foile | I felt j. 

Blennerhasset. M. for M. Voriigem^ 10. 

A faire pei’sone : and strong | and yong | of ag j e, 

And full of honour, and of cuvtcsie. 

Chau. Clerkes Tale; C. T. 7949. 

2nd Class. 

Rather let try extremities of chance, 

Than enter j priz | ed praise |: for dread to dusavauiicc- • 

F. Q. 3. 11.24. 

Rocks, caves |, lakes, fens |, bogs, dens [: and shades of death. 

P. L. 2. 021. 

Milton here uses rime to strengthen his accent. His 
verse wanted such aid, and he has applied it skilfully. His 
contempt for these ^'jingling” sounds never led him to 
reject them, where they could do good service. 

Traiatis for trewth : thus war | that ded | in deed |. 

Wallace^ 11.183. 

What lucke bad I : on such \ a lot \ to light |. 

H^g. M. for M. King Locrinus^ 18. 

1 made thy heart to quake, 

When on thy crest : with migh J ty stroke j I stroke [. 

Higg. M.forM. Lord Nmnius^24i. 
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So lightly leese they all: which al^ { do weene | to win |. 

Baldwin. M. for M. Tresiliani I. 

3rd Class. 

He all their ammunition, 

And feats | of war j defeats. Samson^ 1277. 

The hroyles | at sea |, the toiles j: I taken had at land. 

TIigg. M. for M. King BrennuSy 13. 

And I amongst my mates, the Romish fryers, felt, 

Morejoye | and less [ anoye\: than erst ii^Britain brave. 

* Ifigg‘ Af. for M. CadwalladeTy 136. 

And had | upon [ him laid j: his life for to have had. ' 

F. Q. 3. 5. 22. 

Their arm j our help’d j their Aarm ]; crush’d in and bruised. 

P. L. 6. 656. 

Seeing the state : unaiead j fast how | it stode ]. 

Sackville. M. for M. Buckinghamy 12. 

My rule, my riches, royal blood and all, 

When fortune frownde : the fel [ ler made j my fall \. 

Sackville. M. for M. Buckingham, 108. 

What horse ? a roan, a crop-ear is it not ? 

It is, my lord : That roan | shall be j my throne\. 

1 //. IV. 2. 3. 72. 

Section hi. is rarely rimed. 

* 

And do I hear my Jeanic o^vn 
That equal transports move her ? 

I ask for dearest life alone, 

Tliat I I may live ] to love j her. 

Burns. Come let me take thee. 

Some apology may be da© for such an overflow of autho¬ 
rity. It should be remembered, that these riming sections 
are of the very essence of our vernacular poetry. They form 
the poetical idiom, the common stock—of which the Anglo-' 
Saxon 8cop and the Maher of Elizabeth's reign alike availed 
themselves. From the sixth to the sixteenth century, we 
find the same rimes again and again recurring in our poetry; 
and even when banished from what, in courtesy, we call 
polite literature, we find them still lingering in the songs of 
the people. Some of them can boast an antiquity, which. 
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alone ought to secure them our respect; and others 
have sunk so deeply into our language^ that all who pay 
attention to philology, must feel an interest in tracing their 
origin. 

INVERSE BIMB 

is that which exists between the last accented^ syllable of 
the first section, and the first accented syllable of the second. 
It appears to have flourished most in the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries. I do not remember any instance of it in 
the Anglo-Saxon, but it is probably of,native growth. A 
kindred dialect, the Icelandic, had, at an early period, a 
species of rime closely resembling the present—the second 
verse always beginning with the last accented syllable of 
the first. It is singular that the French had, in the sixteenth 
century, a rime like the Icelandic, called by thorn la rime 
enirelassoe. The present rime differed from both, as it was 
contained in one verse. The rime was sometimes of the sixth 
kind, and soinotimos consonantal; but, in the great majority 
of instances, it was perfect. The inverse rime is, I believe, 
the only one in our language that has ever affected a perfect 
correspondence between the riming syllables. 

We will begin with the verse of four accents. 

These steps { both reach j; and teach | thee shall | 

To come \ by thri/t\: to .shift | withal j. Tusser, § 9. 39. 

Some, lucky, find a flow'ry spot, 

For which they never toil’d nor swat. 

They drink | the meet \ : and eat | the fat {. 

’ I)urn,s to James Smith, si, 17. 

Where with intention I have err’d, 

No other plea I have. 

But thou I wet gQod \; and/(foodj ne.s.s still] 

Delighteth to forgive. Burns. A Prayer. 

Take you ray lord and master than, 

Unless I mischance |: miscAa?ic | eth rac |, 

Such homely gift of me your man. 

Tusser to Lord W. Paget. 

The pi 1 per loud |: and lowl \ cr blew |, 

The dancers j quick \ : and quick | or flew,. 

Burns. Tam o' Shanter, 
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^ ^ ' 

^ O Henderson the man! the brother! 

And art j thou gone ]: and gone | for ev j er! 

Burns. Elegy on M. Henderson. 

Let prudence bless enjoyment’s cup, 

Then rap | tur’d sip |: and sip | it up). 

Bums. Written in Friars-Curse Hermitage. 

The rime'Sa generally double when the verse is in the 
triple measure. 

Re greedy in spending and careless to save, 

And sliort | ly be need {y : and read j y to crave |. 

Tusser. Januqg'y Husbandry^ st. 4. 

His breast | full of ran | co?ir : like can j her to fret |, 

His heart like a lion, his neighbour to cat. 

Tusser {Envious Neighbour), § 64, 

Your beauty’s a flow’r in the inoming that blows, 

And with [ ers the fas j ter : the fas j ter it grows [. 

Burns. Hey for a Lass. 

-Come pleasure or pain, 

My warst [ woiil is welcome ; ami u'el\comc again j. 

^ Burns. Contented icf little. 

In the verso of five accents the inverse rime is most 
frequent, when there are two accents in the first section. 

In such j a plight j; what might \ a la I dy doe |. 

Higg. M.forM. Queen Elstride, 26. 

And let | rcyjort}: youritnde | commend:. 

Higg. M. for M. King Brennus, 85. 

HiS baser breast, but in his kestrel kind, 

A pleasing vein of glory he ditl find, 

To which his flowing longue and troublous sprigbt , 

Gave I him great and made | him mo!*c j inclin’d |. 

F. Q.2.3.4. 

She must | lie here \: on mei'e | neccs | sity [, 

L. L. Lost, 1. 1. 140. 

We plough I the deep |: and reap | what otb j ers sow [. 

Waller. A Panegyric to my Lord Protector, st. 16. 

The following are instances of consonantal and perfect 
rimes. 

The rich and poor and ev’ry one may sec, 

Which way | to love j: and live | in due ] degree {. 

Higgins. M.forM. King Albanact, proL ; 
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When I am dead and rotten in my dust. 

Then gin | to lire]: and leave | when oth|ers lust). 

Hall to his Satires, Prol. to Book IV, 

For God I isyiM/j; inyus/jice will | not thrive). 

Higg. M. for M. King Humber, 17. 

Thus made | of might j: the might | iest ) to wring). 

Baldwin. M. for M.* Rwer*i, 25. 

I fol 1 low’d fast [ : but fast j er did ) he fly |. 

M. N. D. 3. 2. 410. 

For all j I did \: I did ) but as | 1 ought). F. Q. 2. 1. 33. 

For he ] was flesh j : all flesh ] doth frail ] ty breed [. 

F. Q. 2. i. 52. 

Weak ] she makes s/rong |: and ] thing doth iiicrojwej. 

F. Q. 2. 2. 31. 

If j you were men |: as men ] ye arc ] in show ], 

You would not use a gentle lady so. M. N. D. 3. 2. 151. 

Vows ) are but breath j: and breath 4 a va j pour is). 

Love's Labour Lost, 4. 3. 63. 

-Folly in wisflom halcht, 

Hath wisdom’s warrant, and the help of school 
And wit’s ] own grace |: to grace ] a learn j e<l f<jol |. 

, L. L. Lost, 5. 1. 70. 

O hapjj)y love\ \ where Zo?;e ) like this ) is found). 

Burns's Cottar's Saturday Night, st. 0. 

This rime is much more rare, when the first section con¬ 
tains throe accents. 


Herein ) my fol j ly vayne ]: may playne ] appear). 

Higgins. M. for M. King Bladnd, 19. 

And j by my fa)ther’s love\: and leave ] am arm’d) 

With his good will and thy good company. 2’. of the S. 1. 1. 5. 


But wheth) er they | be ta'en |: or slain | w'c hear | not. 

R. II. 5. 6. 


4. 


That brought ) into | this world \: a world j of woe). 

P. Z, 9. 11. 

For I it is chaste ) and pure ): as pur j est snow |. 

F. Q. 2. 2. 9. 

For j ’tis a sign ) of love j: and love | to Rich; ard 

Is a strange brooch in this all-hating world. R. II. 5. 5. 65. 
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The double rime is very rare in the verse of five accents. 

The musis freedome, graunted them of elde, 
la barde; | alye rea | som : trea | sons high j are held {. 

M. for M. Collinghourn, 1. 

— * 

The inverse rime was not unfrequent in the verse of six 
accents. Spenser loved to close with it his beautiful and 
majestic stanza. 

Whereby | with eas {y payne |: great gayne [ we did ] in fet 1. 

Baldwin. M,for M. 2'rtsilian, 8. 

He nev ] cr nieant | with words |: but swords | to plead | his right j. 

F. Q. 1. 4. 42. 

By subjtilty j nor slight]: nor might | nor might{y charm]. 

F. Q. 1. 11. 36. 

And what | I can ] not quite |: requite | with u | sury *. 

F. Q.\. 8. 27. 

So good [ ly did j hoguile j a the guil . er of j his prey 1. 

F Q. 2. 7. 64. 

Therefore j need mote | he live j: lhat liv j ing gives | to all j. 

F. Q. 3. 6. 47. 

And made | that cap j tivcs thrall j: the thrall | of wretch j edness j. 

F. Q. 2. 4. 10. 

-'Fried in heaviest plight 

Of la ] bonva huge j and hard j: too hard | for hu! man wight ]. 

Milton. The Passion, 13. 


ALLITERATION. 

The laws which regulate the Anglo-Saxon verse, have 
been the subject of much speculation. Bask claims the 
merit of their discovery, and does not afiect to hide his 
triumph over the blindness and stupidity of our country¬ 
men. The opinions of Hickes, Conybeare, and Turner, are 
submitted to review, and dismissed with an air of very 
superior scholarship. The extreme deference, with which 
these claims have been listened to, and the acquiescence 
which has been paid to them in this country, is the best 
proof I have met with of that ignorance, with which he and 
other foreigners have thought fit to charge us. 
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According to Bask, the law of Anglo-Saxon alliteration 
is this. In every alliterative conplet, there must bo three 
syllables (and no more) beginning with the same letters, 
two in the first section, and one in the second. If the 
riming syllables begin with vowels, such vowels should if 
^ possible be different. Bach of the three syllables must take 
the accent. He gives for example the two couplets; 


Tha wtes after wiste 
TFop up a-hafun. 


There was after the feast 
A cry rais’d. (lieow. 128). 


J?otenas and ^Ifep 
And oreneaa. 


Giants, and elves. 

And spectres, (lieow. 112.) 


He adds that sometimes in short verses there is but one 
riming letter in the first section. 

Now the first thing that strikes us, is, that those are the 
rules which Olaus Wormius laid down for the regulation of 
Scandinavian verse. The passage is familiar to all who 
interest themselves in these matters, and was quoted by 
Hickes. The merit then of Bask must lie in their applica¬ 
tion. Do the same rules apply to the Anglo-Saxon as to 
the Icelandic verse ? 

In the later poems—those of tho tenth and eleventh 
century—these rules partially hold; and 1 think moro 
closely in the old English poems, which were contemporary 
with the great mass of Icelandic literature. But the flower 
of Anglo-Saxon literature was of much earlier date, and 
here the rules fail in the majority of instances. More than 
two-thirds of the couplets with four accents, and of tho 
couplets with five more than one-half, have only two riming 
syllables. Even of the couplets with six accents, there is 
a large proportion in the like predicament. We find also 
in many couplets more than three alliterative syllables. I 
cannot think that much merit was due for the application of 
a principle, that fits thus loosely. 

These rules had been long recognised as applicable to 
Icelandic verse. They were not only laid down by Olaus 
Wormius, but also in the Hattalykill or Metre-key, the well- 
known Icelandic prosody, composed in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, Several writers had also recognised Anglo-Saxon 
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vdPB© as alliterative, though no one had discovered the laws 
which governed its alliteration. We have examined the 
rides which Rask has proposed for this purpose, and will 
now venture tp lay down others, which we think may be 
trusted to with greater safety. 

1st. jfcvery alliterative couplet had two accented sylla¬ 
bles, containing the same initial consonants, one in each of ^ 
the two sections. 

2ndly. In a large proportion of instances, particularly in 
the longer couplets, the first section contained two such 
syllables. This custom gradually becamS so prevalent, that 
after the tenth century it may be considered as the general 
law. 

3rdly. Sometimes, though rarely, the second section had 
two riming syllables. 

4thly. The absence of initial consonants satisfied the 
alliteration. As a correspondence in the vowels seems to 
have been avoided, these syllables generally began with 
difterent vowels, when the initial consonants were wanting. 

Rask has broadly stated, that the second section cannot 
admit two riming syllables, and has ventured to impugn the 
conclusions of such a man as Conybeare, because they were 
opposed to this ‘Haw of alliteration.'^ I therefore give the 
following examples in proof of the third rule. 

Cwifdon that hie rice : rcihe mode 

Ag I an wol ] dim : and | swa eath | e meah j ton. 

Qnoth they in wrathful mood, that they the kingdom 
Would have, and that with ease they might. 

Ccedmon. Gen. 47. 

Tha tha Aulixes : leafe haifde 

Thrac j ia cyu | ing: that ( he than | an mos ! te. 

When Ulysses had leave, 

Thraeia’s king, that he might thence— Alfred. Met.2%. 21. 

- - Rathe was gcfylled 

Heah j cyning | es has J : him | was hal \ ig leoht. 

-Quick was fulfill’d 

The high.king’s host: around him was holy light. 

Caedmon. Gen. 12,3. 

The number might easily bo increased; but the reader 
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can do this for himself, when we come to the consideration 
of our Anglo-Saxon rhythms. 

In the longer species of verse, when the couplet contained 
more than six accents, three riming syllablea^in one section 
were common, both in the first section, and in the second. 

Alfred used occasionally three riming syllables in the first 

section, when the couplet contained six, and even when it 

contained five accents. But such instances are rare. 

* 

We also find couplets in which the alliteration is, as it 
were, double—the same two letters beginning accented 
syllables in the second section, as in the first. Such in¬ 
stances are far from unfrequent. The coincidence, how¬ 
ever, may be accidental. 

It should bo observed, that in Caedmon and the earlier 
poets, the initial consonants are not always rimed cor¬ 
rectly. They seem satisfied if the first consonants corre¬ 
spond, and often make s rime with sw or sc. After the 
tenth century, there was in general a more accurate corre¬ 
spondence. 

In the alliterative poems of the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries, we find the vowels corresponding much 
more frecjuently than in Anglo-Saxon. So much was this 
kind of rime affected by the writers, who ushered in the 
sera of Eliaabeth, that we have elsewhere called it mo¬ 
dern alliteration.^^ Alliteration indeed, as a system, had 
long been banished to the Korth, but every maker was 
hunting after rime, initial or final, and thus came the last 
improvement upon the simple alliteration of our ancestors. 

Bnt wlien ambition bleared both our eyes, 

And has j ty hate \ : had brotherliodc bereft. 

Higg. M. for M. King Korrex^ 5. 

What hart | so hard j: but doth abhorre to hear. 

Francis Segar. M. for M. Richard, 1. 

Not rai^jing but rag\mg : as youtli ilid lam inliec. 

Baldwin. M. for M, Trcsilian, 16. 

Enregister my mirroiir to rcmaine. 

That princes may : my wejes vile j rcfmyiie'. 

Biggins. M. for M. King logo, 2, 
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Devyded well : we joint j ly did | enjoy j 
The princely seate. 

Higgins. M. for M. King Forrex^ 4 . 

But since thy outside looks so fair and warlike, 

And that thy tongue : some say I of breed j ing breathes I. 

Lear, 5. 3. 143. 

Wave I rolling afjter wave\: where way | they found. 

P. L. 7. 298. 


UNACCENTED EIME. 

f 

Hitherto we have asaumcd that the accent always falls 
upon the riming syllable. There is little doubt^ that Olaus 
Wormius wished to provide against a violation of this rule, 
when he laid it down, that the riming syllables of a section 
.must not follow each other immediately. There is, how¬ 
ever, one exception, an exception which seems to have 
arisen from the slender dimensions of an Anglo-Saxon 
verse, or, as we have hitherto termed it, alliterative couplet. 
Into verses of this kind, containing only four accents, some 
poets managed to crowd final rime, middle rime, sectional 
rime, and alliteration. This could hardly bo effected unless 
the unaccented syllables were put in requisition, as in the 
following passage; 

Flak I mah flit [ eth : Jlan | man hwit j eth 
Burg I sorg bit}eth : bald | aid thwitjeth, 

Wrcec I f(Rc writh | ath : wrath | ath smit | eth, &c. 

The javelin-man figliteth, the archer- 

The borough-gi*ief biteth,--- 

The vengeance-hour flourisheth, the anger-oath smiteth.’ 

Rime-Song, 62. 

We have one or two instances of this rime even in 
Caedmon, which shews, that the difficulty of joining allite¬ 
ration and sectional rime had made the invention familiar at 
a very early period. 

on thonc eagum wlat 

Stith j -frihth cyn j ing : and tha stow behcold 
Dreama lease. 


* [Sense uncertain.—W. W. S.] 
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On it with ejes glanced 
The stalwart king ; and the place beheld 
All joyless. Cadmon. Gen. 106. 

Frynd | synd hie min | e georn ] e 
Holde on hyra hyge-sccartnm. 

Friends are they of mine right-trnly, faithful in their heart's deep 
councils. Ceedmon, Gen. 287. 

In like manner, the narrow dimensions of their verse 
drove the Icelanders to a similar invention. The riming 
syllables, however, were differently disposed of. The first 
syllable bore the ^accent and the alliteration j the second, 
which of course was unaccented, rimed with some accented 
syllable in the same section, and generally with the second 
alliterative syllable. The rime was consonantal. This 
difference of the rime, together with the different position 
of the syllables, must have produced effects widely different 
in the two languages. Perhaps wo might infer, that the 
unaccented rime was invented, at a period subsequent to the 
separation of the two races. 

In the early part of the sixteenth century, there were 
instances, in which writers—some of great merit—actually 
closed their verse with a rime between ubaccented syllables. 
This arose, no doubt, from the prevalence of the tum¬ 
bling verse,^^ of which we shall have more to say hereafter, 
and which at one time threatened to confound all our 
notions of rhythmical proportion. Of all our writers of 
reputation, Wyat most sinned in this way. In some of his 
smaller pieces, nearly one-fourth of the rimes are of this 
nature. 

Right true it is, and said full yore ago, 

Take heed | ofhim|: that by | the buck | thee claw[cth, 

For none is worse than is a friendly foe. 

Though thee | seme good j: all thing | that thee | deli [ tetb, 

Yet know | it well |; that in j thy bos | ome crop | eth; 

For man | y a man |: such fire | oft times | he kind j leth, 

That j with the blase |: bis beard | himself | he sing j eth. 

Wyat. Of the fained Frend, 

In the above stanza Wyat intended to rime claweth, de- 
Uteth, crepeth ; and also the words hmdleth and aingeth. 

In the following staves he rimes other with higher ; 
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But one | thing yet |: there is | above J all oth | er, 

I gave him winges whereby he might upflye 

To hon I our and fame | :,and if | he would | to high | er 

Than mortal things, above the starry skye, 

Wyat. Complaint upon Love. 

There are also cases in which an unaccented syllable is 
made to rime with one accented. 

She reft | my heart |; and I | a glove | from her [, 

Let us see then |; if one | be worth | the oth | er. 

Wyat. To his Love. 

And Uae [ elms eke [: ensharps | the w#t ] of some [, 

Ffficun I di cal | ices |: qnem non | fece | re diser | turn. 

Higgins. M.for M. King Chirinnus, 2. 

DOUBLY-ACCENTED RIME 

seems to owe its origin to the lavish use of the substantives 
in ion. The facilities of rime afforded by the endings 
atioUf iUon, &c., were too great to be resisted, and they 
were used with such a profusion, as to make a great and 
certainly not a favourable impression on the language. 
Now ion was sometimes used as one syllable, and then the 
rime became double, a\tion; sometimes as two syllables, 
and then the rime was thrown on the last, a | tion |. Some¬ 
times the poet began his rime with the first syllable, even 
when he resolved ion into two. 

What ned | eth gret | er : di | lato j tion | P ^ 

I say by treatise and ambassatrie, 

And I by the pop ] es : me [ die j tion \ 

They ben accorded, 

Chau. Man of Lawes Tale; C. T. 4652. 

A baud I thai maid |: in prew {a iMu | sion |, 

At I thair pow | or ; to wyrk | his con/u \ sion ]. 

Wallace, 11. 205. 

When I they next wake |: all this | dert« ion , 

Shall seem | a dream |: and fruit | less vis ion . 

M. N. D. 3. 2. 370. 

If gra ] clous si | lence : sweet | ntlen \ tion |, 

Quick sight I and quic | ker : appre j hen | sion, 

(The lights of judgment’s throne) shine any where, 

Our doubtful author hopes thjp is their sphere. 

B. Jonson. Prol. to Cynthids Revels, 1. 1. 
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The doable accent quickly passed to other terminations. 

Her name was Agape, whose children weme, 

. All three | as one{: the first | hight Pri\anumd\ 

The sec ] ond Di j atnotid |: the young j est Tri {amond |. 

F. Q. 4. 2. 41. 

Skip {per, stand back): ’tis age | that mow/* {|, 

But youth j in la j dies’ eyes {: that yibwr j isheth |. 

Tam. of the ShreWy 2. 1. 341. 

A serious blunder was sometimes the result of this prac¬ 
tice. There are examples, among the early Elizabethan 
writers and their immediate predecessors, whore ion is 
resolved into two syllables in one line, while, in the one 
corresponding, it follows the last legitimate accent of the 
verse; so that we must either increase the proper number 
of accents, or falsify the rime. Even Spenser was guilty of 
this fault; 

Who soon as he beheld that angel’s face, 

Adorn’d | with all: divine | pcr/ec \ Hon j, 

His cheered heart eftsoons away gan chase 

Sad death |, revi j ved : with | her sad | in.9pec j Hon, 

And fee j ble spir | it : in {ly felt | re/ec | tion, 

As wither’d weed through cruel winter’s tine, 

That feels | the warmth |: of sun | ny beams | refec { Hon, 

Lifts up his head, that did before decline, 

And gins to spread his leaf before the fair sunshine. 

F. Q. 4. 12. 34. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE PAUSES, 

which serve for the regulation of the rhythm, are three in 
number; the final, middle, and sectiona^ The first occurs 
at the end of a verse, the second divides it into two sections, 
and the third is found in the midst of one of these sections.' 
It is of great importance, that these pauses should not be 
confounded with such, as are only wanted for the purposes 
of grammar, or of emphasis. To keep them perfectly dis¬ 
tinct, we shall always-designate the latter as stops. 

There is no doubt, that our stops were at one time 
identical with our pauses. In the Anglo-Saxon poems, 
we find the close of every sentence, or member of a sentence, 
coincident with a middle or final pause. In the worts of 
Cmdmon and other masters of the art, we find even the sec¬ 
tional pause so placed as to aid tho sense; though I never 
knew a regular division of a sentence, which thus fell in the 
midst of a section. 

In the present chapter, we shall first examine the pauses 
in their order—final, middle, and sectional—and endeavour 
to settle the limits, which mark out their position in a sen¬ 
tence. We will then ascertain in what places of tho verse 
the stops may fall; or, in other words, how far the punctua¬ 
tion of a verse has, at different periods, been accommodated 
to its rhythm. 


THE FINAL PAUSE. 

t 

In tho Anglo-Saxon, there does not appear to have been 
any distinction made between the middle and final pauses. 
The sections, whether connected by alliteration or not, were 
always separated by a dot, and were written continuously, 
like prose. In the old English iilliterative poems, we find 
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the alliterative coUpIet, or the two sections that contained 
the alliteration, written in one line, like a modern verse. 
In these poems also we find a marked distinction between 
the two pauses, but the Anglo-Siixons—so far at least as 
regarded the pause—appear to have considered each section 
as a separate verso. 

As a general rule, wo may lay it down, that the final and 
middle pauses ought always to coincide with the close of a 
sentence, or of some member of a sentence. This rule may 
bo boat illustrated, by noticing such violations of it, as havo 
at different penods^beon tolerated in our poetry. 

Perhaps there never was a greater violation of those first 
principles, on which all rhythm must depend, than placing 
the final pause in the midst of a word. Yet of this gross 
fault Milton has been guilty more than once. 

(Irios tlio RtalUrcador “ Bloss me! wliat a word on 

A title page ia this,” and some in file 

Stand spelling false, while one might walk to 

End (h’oen. Sounvt, 0. 

And fabled how the serpent, whom they eall'd 

Ophion, with Eurynoine, the vide- 

Encroaching Eve perhaps, had first the rule 

Of high Olympus, P. 10. 580. 

All must remember the ridicule, which was thrown upon 
this practice in the Anti-Jacobin; but Croeeb, in the hapless 
translation to which it is said the envy of Drydon urged him, 
had in sober earnest realized the absurdity. 

Pyrrhus, you tempt a <langer high, 

When you would tear from angry li- 

Oness her ciihs. Ilor. Odes, 3. 20. 

There are many verbs followed by propositions, which 
must, foi‘ certain purposes, bo considered as compounds; 
and alUiough, in some cases, words may bo insortod between 
such verbs and their prepositions, yet they will not admit 
the pause. 

With that he fiercely at him flew, and laid 
On hideous strokes, wltl^most importune might. 

< 2 . 6 . 1 . 20 . ‘ 
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Go to the Douglas, and deliver him 

Up to his pleasure, ransomless and free. 1 H, IV, 5. 5, 28. 

Which from incane place in little time was grown 
Up unto liim, that weight upon him laid; 

And being got tlic nearest to his throne, 

He the more casly the great kingdom swaid. 

Drayton. M. for M. Cromwell, 43. 

Another serious fault is committed, when the final pause 
immediately follows and separates a qualifying word from the 
word qualified; as when it thus separates the substantive 
from its adjective, or other word of like%ature. 

He joined to my brother John the oldc 
Duches of Norfolk, notable of fame. 

Baldwin. M. for M. Rivers, 27. 

He answer’d nought at all, but adding new 
Fear to his first amazement, staring wide .... 

Astonish’d stood. F. Q. 1. 9. 24. 


-Sir, if a servant's 

Duty with faith may be called love, you are 
More than in hope, you are possess’d of it. 

B. Jonson. Fv. Man in his II. 2. 3. 

More foul diseases than ere yet the hot 

Sun bred, thorough his burning.^, while the dog 

Pursues the raging lion. 

Fletcher. Faithful Shepherdess, 1. 2. 

As where smooth Zephirus plays on the fleet 
Face of the curled streams, with flow’rs as many 
As the young spring gives. 

Fletcher. Faithful Shepherdess, 1 3. 

And God created the great whales, and each 

Sold living, each that crept, which plenteously 

The waters generated. P. L. 7. 391. 

To judgment he proceeded on the accused 

Serpent, though brute ; unable to transfer 

The guilt on him who made him instrument 

Of mischief. P. L. 10. 163. 

First in his East the glorious lamp was seen ... 

Invested with bright beams, jocund to run 

His longitude through Hea’vn’s high road; the gray 

Dawn, and the Pleiades, before him danc’d. P. L. 7. 370. 
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Even the Anglo-Saxon poets occasionally placed the pause 
between the adjective and its substantive. 

- StuiKxlc SCO hrune 

Yth with othrc: ut fcor adraf 
On Weudel sae; wigowlra scola. 

-• Dash’d the brown 

Wave, one ’gainst other, and far out-drave 

On Wendcl-sea the warrior bands. Alfred. Met. 26. 29. 

Again, the pause sliould not occur immediately between 
the preposition and tho words governed by it. 

-What did this vanity, 

Tint minivStcr cominunioatiou of 

A most poor issue ^ //. Vlll. 1. 1. 85. 

-Head o’er this, 

And after this, and tlien to breakfast with 
What appetite you have. i/. VIII. 3. 2. 201. 

When any of tho personal pronouns immediately follow 
the verb, either in the dative or objective case, tho connexion 
is too close to admit this pause between them, 

I more desirous humbly <lld reqmst 
Him sljcw th’ unhappy Albion princes yore. 

Iligfriiis. M. for M. Induction., 12. ♦ 

At length I mot a nobleman, they call'd 
Him Labienus, one of Csesar’a friends. 

Higgins. M.forM. Lord Nennius, 

-At hand they spy 

That quicksand nigh, wdth water covered, 

But by the checked wave they did descry 

It plain, and by the sea discoloured, F. Q. 2, 12, 18, 

-Aluch better 

She ne’er hn<l known pomp; though it be temporal, 

Yet if that quarrel, fortune, do divorce 

It from the beaver, ’tis a sufl‘’rance panging 

As soul and body parting. //. VIII. 2, 3. 12. 

And did not maimers and my love command 
Me to forbear, to make those understand, 

- I would have shown 

To all the work], the art, which thou alone 
Hast taught our tongue. 

Beaumont to B. Jonson, on his Fox, 1. 11 . 
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-Let it suffice thee that thou know’st 

• Us happy, and without love no happiness. P. L. 8. 620. 

For from my mother’s womb this pjrace I have 

Me given by Eternal destiny. F, Q. 2. 3. 45. 

When, however, the pronoun becomes eipphatic by anti¬ 
thesis, or when it loses its character as pronoun, and has no 
reference to any antecedent, this position of the final pause 
is much loss offensive. Yet even in this case caution is 
necessary. 

c 

Here Nature, whether more intent to please 
Us, or herself with strange varieties— 

Denham, Cooper's Hill. 

[t is a walk thick set with many a tree, 

Whose arched howes ore hed comluned bee, 

That nor the golden eye of heaven^ can peepe 
Into that place, ne yet, when heaven doth weepe, 

Can the thin drops of drizeling rain offend 
T/iw, that for succour to that place doth wend. 

Niccols. M. for M. '2nd Induction, 1. 133. 


Tim MIDUIdfl I’AUSK 

is, in great measure, under the control of the same laws, as 
regulate the position of the final pause. But as the former 
has long ceased to have any visible index, and as its very 
existence has boon the subject of doubt and speculation, 
wo find the violations of these laws proportionably more 
frequent, AVe have indicated the place of the middle pause 
by the colon (;), which must bo familiar to the reader, as 
marking the divisions of our ecclesiastical chaunts. 

Whether English verso of four accents ought, in every 
case, to have a middle pause, is a question of difficulty 
which may be considered hereafter. There can be little 
doubt, that every verse with more than four accents ought 
to have the pause. We find this to bo the case with tfie 
alliterative couplets of the Anglo-Saxons, with the allite¬ 
rative versos of our old English poems, and with those more 
regular ryhthms, which, chiefly under the patronage of 
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Chaucer, were established in their room. It was not till 
the middle of the fifteenth century that the dot, which indi¬ 
cated the middle pause, began to bo omitted in our manu¬ 
scripts, and no edition of Chaucer or his contemporaries can • 
be perfect without it. 

There are many instances, and some of high authority, 
in which the middle pause falls in the midst of a word. 
These, however, should not bo imittitcd. 

And negligent securitic and ease 

Unbrid jlod | begiitj. Drayton. 

Thy ang [ or im j :appoas } able ) s(l]l rag j <■«. 

Samson Af^onistes, 

Some rousing motions in me, which dispose 

'I’o some J tiling c.r| } my thoughts j. 

Samson A}(oinstcs, 1382, 

It world bo easy to crowd the page with vorsos of six 
accents, in which this middle pause, if it exist at all, must, 
divide a word. But the writers of the sixteenth century 
used a verso of six accents, formed on a very difterent 
model from the ordinary ono—to wit, containing two 
sections, ono of four, the other of two accents. This 
difieronco of origin will, of course, account for the different 
position of the middle pause. 

The following are instances in which the middle pause 
seems to be badly placed. 

And lie j ite \: tic | es hyr; de 

AtkI of lletia’s realm the rider, Alfred. Met, 2d. 8. 

He for <lespit, and for his tyrannic, 

^J'o don I the (led ; bod \ ies a vil j hmi' e 

Of all our lordcfl, which that boon yslawo. 

Hath all the bodies on an hepo ydrawc. 

Chan, Kniphtes Tale ; ( T. [)43. 

O Pallas, goddesse So^’crayno, 

Ured out j of great Jn\pilers brayuc '. 

Pntfenham. Forth. 16. 

And U na wan! dring in : woods j and forrcfcts,. 

F. Q. 1. 2. 9. 
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But Phlegetoii ia son of Ilerebus and Night ^ 

ButHcrjcbus j son of\: Eter\nity j is hightj. F. Q. 2, 4. 41. 

Picas 1 ure the daugh j ter of \: Cu\pid and Pay j che late |. 

F. Q. 3. 6. 50. 

SECTIONAL PAUSE. 

Wc have said that, in Anglo-Saxon verse, the stops, 
which closed a sentence or a member of a sentence, were 
always coincident with a middle or final pause. We never 
meet with these stops in the midst of a section. The 
sectional pause had, in all probability, a very different 
origin. In Ctedmon we find it before words, on which it 
is evidently the poet’s intention to throw a powerful 
emphasis. Perhaps we may infer, that the sectional pause 
was originally a stop, that served the purposes of emphasis, 
as the others were stops which served the purposes of 
construction. 

Whatever were its origin, we find the sectional pause 
well known and widely used in the earliest dawn of our 
literature. It is common in Cmdmon, and in Conybearc’s 
riming poem it ia found in many sections together. 

'I’reow I teligndo: Tir | -vvollgsidc 

Jilted I blis I sadc : —“ 

Gold I genrj w'adc: Giin | hwcarjfiulc. 

The tree shot forth brandies ; Glory abounded ; 

Fruit blessed us ;- 

Gold deck'd us ; Gems onwrapt us. Rime-Song, 34. 

We shall not hero range in order the sections, which 
have admitted the pause ; a chapter will be devoted to that 
purpose in the second book. At present we shall merely 
give one or two songsj in which the sectional pause has 
been studiously affected. The first is by Sir Philip Sydney, 
The verses are represented as having been with some art 
curiously written.” 


• This is not the only verse in the Faery Qneon which has six accents when 
it ought to have/w. Like the JEneid, this noble poem was left unfinished. 

® A section missing. 
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Vir I tue, beau ] ty, and speech j ; did stinke, j wound |, charm {, 

My heart |, eyes j, ears \; with won [ der, love |, delight j, 

First j, sec I ond, last |; did bind j, enforce j, and arme), 

His workes j, showes |, suites j: with wit j, grace, and |' vows might j. 

Thus hon [ our, lik J ing, trust [; much |, farre |, and deep I, 

Held {, pearst \, possest j: my judg [ iiicnt, sense [ and w'ill |, 

Till wrong |, contempt ■, deceit {: did growe |, steal j, creep j, 

Bandes \,fa\ vour, faith j: to break |, delile j, and kill j. 

Then griefe |, unkind | ness, proofc |: tooke |, hi»d\ led, taught |, 

Well ground j cd, no j blc, due |: spite |, rage j, disdain {, 

But ah I alass | in jaynej: my iiiindj, .v/gA/j, thought\^ 

Doth him i, his face |, his words |; leave j, shun |, refraiiic |. 

For noth | ing, time |, nor place I: can loose [, yuench |, ease | 

Mine own | einbrac;ed, sought]: knoti, _/iVe j, disease |. 

Arcadia. Lib. III. (1613), p. 368. 

Tho curiosity of those verses is much greater than their 
merit. Tho ^^art*' consists in transforming tho stops, which 
separate the words of a sequence, into sectional pauses. 

This kind of experiment seems to have been a favourite 
one in tho sixteenth century. Spenser, in one of his 
eclogues, had already written what ho called a Houndle, in 
which the under-song had a sort of jerking liveliness 
imparted to it, by the free use of these sectional pauses. 
The piece has very little poetical merit, but is curiously 
written.'^ 


Per. It fell upon a holy Eve, 

Wil. Hey | ho |; hoi j iday j! 

Per. When holy Fathers wont to slirive, 

Wil. Now I gin j netli: this roun | delay ! 

Per. Sitting upon a bill so high, 

Wil. Hey | ho j: the high ] hill [! 

Per. The while my flock did fceil thereby, 

Wil. The while the shepherds self did spill! 

Per. I saw the bouncing BclUbonc, 

Wil. Hey | ho ]: Bon} iiibel |, &c. &c. 

Shep. Kal. Avgust, 55. 

Shakespeare has left us a happier specimen. 
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Come away ] come away | death j! 

And in sad cypress let me be laid; 

Fly away j Ay away | breath j, 

1 am slain by a fair cruel maid. 

Not a fiowor | not a flower j sweet\ 

On my black coflin let there be strown, 

Not a friend | not a friend | greet\ 

My poor corj)hC where my bones shall be thrown. 

^'welfth Night, 2. 4. 52. 

THE STOPS «• 

may be divided, like our pauses, into final, middle, and 
sectional. 

In Anglo-Saxon poems, the full stop falls indifferently at 
the end, or in the middle of an alliterative couplet. Of the 
two, the middle stop seems to have been preferred. In 
this particular, the Anglo-Saxon rhythms resemble the 
more ancient Gorman, and are widely distinguished from 
the Icelandic. The latter, almost invariably, close their 
period with the couplet, like our own alliterative poems of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. As no Icelandic poem 
can be satisfactorily traced to an earlier date than those 
English poems, we may conclude, that the northern 
rhythms were influohccd by the same causes, and affected 
at the same time, and in the same manner, as those of the 
more southern dialects. 

In the metro, used by Chaucer and his school, we gene¬ 
rally find tho middle stop subordinate to the final; but our 
dramatists, whose dialogue required frequent breaks in the 
rhythm, gave to tho middle atop all its former importance. ^ 
Tho poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries run 
their lines one into the other, even when they were writing 
what has been called the heroic couplet—a license that was 
very slowly corrected by the example of Waller, Denham, 
and above all of Dry den. The last poet, in his riming 
tragedies, broke his lines without scruple, and avowedly for 
the purposes of dramatic effect; but in his other works he 
very rarely indulges in this liberty. 

Johnson lays it down as a rule, that, in tho midst of a 
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verse, a full stop ought not to follow an unaccented syllable; 
but that a stop which merely suspends the sense, may. 
He would object therefore to the rhythm of the following 
passage. 

-So sung 

The glorj ions train | asren\di7ig^: lie | thmigh Ilcav’n ] 

That open’d wide her bla/lng portals, led 

To God’s eternal house direct the way. P. L. 7. 573. 

But, amid all the license of the sectional stop, a rule like 
this is mere hypercyticisra. 

It is not easy to trace the stops, by which the sectional 
stop obtruded itself so generally into English verse. It is 
probable, that when the alliterative system, upon wliich our 
rhythms had been so long modelled, was done away with, 
much license prevailed ns to the position of the middle 
pause j and consequently of the stop, that was coincident 
with it. When a more settled rhythm again brought it 
under rule, the ear had been too much accustomed to such 
new termination of the period, to take offence at the occa¬ 
sional violation of a law which had been so long neglected. 
When our dramas came into vogue, the necessities of the 
dialogue must also have had great influence. A single 
verse was sometimes parcelled out between three or four 
speakers, and frequently into as many sentences. Jlilton, 
therefore, had full range to gratify even his passion for 
variety. Had he used this liberty with more discretion, ho 
would have laid the literature of his country under yet 
greater obligations. 

A very favourite stop with Shakespeare was tho one 
before tho last accented syllable of tho verso. * Under his 
sanction it has become familiar, though opposed to every 
principle of accentual rhythm. 

-Rich conceit 

Taught thee to make vast Neptune weep for aye 
On I thy low grave on faults | forgiv|cii. 

Is noble Timon. T. «f A. 5. 4. 77. 

And so his peers upon this evidence 

Have found ( him guil ty : of | high (realsou. \hieh\ 

lie spoke and learnedly for lil’e, &c. II. VIH. 2. 1. ’iO. 
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Loud I as from num (bers : with | out num | bcr, sweet [ 

As from blest voices, uttering joy. P. X. 3. 345. 

-Th’ humble shrub 

And bush | with friz} zled hair |: implic ] it. Last j 

Rose, as in dance, the stately trees. P. L. 7. 322. 

When there is a syllable between the stop and the last 
accent, it does not strike the ear so abruptly. 

-I such a fellow saw 

Which made | me think | a man |; a worm j; my sin | 

Came then into my mind. ^ Lear, 4. 1. 34. 

-Pipes that charm’d 

Their pain [ ful steps [: o’er [ the burat soil ], and now | 

Advanc’d in view they stand. 1\ L. 1. 561. 

-Thai for joy and pite gret 

Qiihen that thai with thar falow met 

That tliai j wend had |: bene dedc |; for tin 

Thai wclcummyt him mar hartfully. Bruce, 2. 904 (3. 507). 

A stop much favoured by Milton, is that which occurs 
after the first syllable, when it takes the accent. 

Harry to Harry shall, hot horse to hoi'sc, 

Meet, I and ne’er part j: till one [ drop down [ a corse j. 

1 IT. IV. 4. 1. 122. 

'.rhongh need make many poets, and some such 
As art and nature have not better’d much, 

Yet ours for want, hath not so lov’d the stage 
As he dare serve th* ill customs of the age— 

'I’o make a child, now swaddled, to proceed 

Man^ [ and then shoot | up : in | one beard | and weed j 

Past tlireeacore years. 

Ben Jonson. Prol, to Every Man in his Humour. 

Had you, some ages past, this race of glory 

jRwn j, with amaze j ment: we | should read ] your sto | ry. 

Waller's Panegyric, st. 37. 

- Not to me returns 

Bay I, or the sweet j approach [: of ev’n ] or morn j. 

P. L. 3. 41. 


’ This i.s the celebrated passage which contains, as is generally sup|)osed, the 
sneer upon Shakespeare. 
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■ — Death his dart 

iS'AooAl, but delay’d | to strike[: tliough oft | invok’d}. 

P, L. II. 491. 

— ■ Hypocrites austerely talk, .... 

Defaming as impure, what God declares 

Pure I, and commands | to some |; leaves free | to all i. 

P. L. 4. 744. 

A stop, which is found in Chaucor, sometimes follows the 
second syllable when the verso begins with an accent. 

—5 -They weren nothing idel, 

'J’he fomy stodcs on the golden bridcl 
Gnaw j iug, and fast j: the arm [ urers | also | 

With fde and hammer priking to and fro. 

Chau. The -Knightes Tale; C. T. 2507. 

The statue of M ars ujion a carte stood 

Arm I and look \ cd grim |: as he | were wood j. 

Chau. The Knightes Tale; (\ T. 2044. 

-For the time I study 

Vir \ttte^ and that [ part : of | jdiilos j opliy [ 

Will I apply, that treats of hu])pincss, 
ily virtue specially to be achieved. 

7'am. of the Shrew, 1. 1. 17. 

-Nijiht with her will brinj; 

Si Jence, and sleep}: listj’ning to thee j will watch}. 

P. L. 7. 10.5. 

-Ami now hi.s heart 

Distends Avith pride, and, hardening in his strength, 

Glo ! ries ; for nev) er since}: crea j ted man j 

Met such embodied force. P. L. 1. .571. 

This stop, however, like the la.st, can never close a 
period. 

When the first accent falls on tho second syllable, it is 
very commonly followed by a stop. 

It were, quod he, to thee no gret honour 

For to be false, ne for to be tray tour 

To me}, that am j: thy coug J in and | thy broth } or. 

Chau. TheKnighten Tale; C. T. 1132. 

For it of honour and all virtue is 

The root^, and brings | forth : glojrioiis flowVs ) of fame'. 

F. Q. 4. jiroL 2. 
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With such an easy and unforc’d ascent, 

That no stupendous precipice denies 

Access j, no bor | ror : turns j away | our eyes j. 

Denham. Cooper's Hill. 42. 

Are there, among the females of our isle, 

Stick faults I at which : it is j a fault, | to smile]? 

There are |. Vice once : by mod | cst na j ture chain’d j 
And legal ties, expatiates unrestrained. Pope's Sat. 7.^ 

This stop was by no means rare in tlio verse of four 
accents. 

Bot for pitc, I trow, greting * 

Bo na thing bot anc opynnyng 

hart j, that sehaw j is : the ten j dernyss [ 

Oifrewth that in it closyt is. The Bruce, 3. 531. 

• 

Where he gives her many a rose 

Sweeter than the breath, that blow's 

The leaves }, grapes, ber j ries : of j the best |. 

Fletcher. Faithful Shepherdess, 3. 1. 

Nor lot the water rising high, 

As thou w'ad’st in, make thee cry, 

And sob \ , but ev j or : live j witli me [, 

And not a wave shall trouble thee. 

Fletcher. Faith. Shep. ,3. 1. 

Our poets sometimes place a stop after tho third syllablcj 
but I think never happily. 

'I’hc olotcrod bhxid for any leehe-craft 
Corrum \peth, and j: is j in his bonk | o yluft I. 

Chau. The Kniphtes Tale; C.T.TIM. 

-Of the blod real 

*Of The\bes, and;: of susitren two j ybornoj. 

Chav. The Knightes Tale; C. T. 1020. 


-What in irio is dark 

Jllu I mine, what j is low j: raise | and &u])poi’t 

-How he can 

is doubt \ful, that | he nev | cr : will |, is sure | 


P. L. 1. 22. 

P. L. 2. 154. 


' [These lines are not recognised in Abbott's *• Concordance to Pope.”— 
W. W. S.l 
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— - - If I can be to thee 

Xpo\ et, thou [: Parnas | sus art | to me j. 

Denham, Cooper's Hill, 7. 

Why then should I, encouraging tlic bad, 

Turn reb j el, and |: run pop ] ular ] ly mad! ? 

Dryden. Ahs. Achit. S36. 

This stop is also found in verse of four accents. 

The lord off Lome wonnyt tharby, 

That wcs rapitale cnnyray 

To the king for his einya sake 

Jhon Com j yiP; ainl |: thoucht | for to tak j 

Wengeance. The Bruce, 3. 1. 

Mortals, that would follow me, 

Love Ihfc, she 1: alone j is free]. Comm, 1018. 

Oft in glimm’ring bow’rs and glades 
He met | her, and j: in sc j eret shades | 

Of woody Ida’s inmost grove. Jl Peiiseroso, 27. 

When we soo how nearly tho freedom of our elder poets 
approached to license, we may appreciate, in some measure, 
the obligations we are under to tho school of Pope and 
Dryden. The attempts to revive tho abuses, which they re¬ 
formed, have happily, as yet, mot with only partial success. 
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BOOK 11. 

CHAPTER I. 

ENGLISH RHYTHMS. THEIR ORIGIN. 

Ogr Anglo-Saxon poems consist of ^certain versicles, or, 
as wo have hitborto termed them, sectionSf bound together 
in pairs by the laws of alliteration. In some few instances, 
of comparatively modern date, the bond of union is the 
final rime; but generally speaking, this rime is an addition 
to the alliteration, and not a substitute for it. In Icelandic 
poems wo sometimes find a section occurring without its 
fellow j but I have never met with such a case in Anglo- 
Saxon verse, unless where there has evidently been a sec¬ 
tion missing. 

For the most part those sections contain two or three 
accents, but some are found containing four or oven five. 
The greater number of these longer sections may be 
divided into two parts, which generally fulfil all the condi¬ 
tions of an alliterative couplet; and in some manuscripts 
are actually found so divided. Whether every section of 
more than three accents bo compound, may perhaps be 
matter of doubt. There are certainly many sections of 
four accents, which can have no middle pause, unless it fall 
in the midst of a word ; for example, 

Tha spraic | se of j ermod | a cyn | ing ; the ror wses cngla scynoat. 

Then spake the haughty kmg, that erewhile was of angels sheenest. 

Ccedmon. Gen. 338. 

and in the Icelandic verse of four accents, the middle 
pause is of rare occurrence. But this is not decisive as 
to their origin; for if a compound section were once ad¬ 
mitted, wo cannot expect it would stiU retain all the pecu¬ 
liarities of an alliterative couplet. As many of these sec¬ 
tions are obviously compound, it would perhaps be safer to 
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refer them all to an origin^ which is sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose, than to multiply the sources of our rhythms, without 
satisfactory authority. 

Such Verses and alliterative couplets, as contain a com¬ 
pound section, may well furnish matter for a distinct 
chapter. We shall, at present, consider those only, which 
are composed of simple sections. 

We have seen, that two accented syllables may come 
‘together, if they have a pause between them. This pause, 
which has been termed the sectional pause, was admitted 
into the eloraentarj^ versiclo. The verses, however, or 
alliterative couplets, which contain the sectional pause, 
are of a character so peculiar, that they may bo considered 
apart from the others, not only without injury to the 
general arrangement, but with much advantage to the clear 
understanding of the subject. We shall, at present, then 
consider only such versos, as are formed of two simple 
sections, and do not contain any sectional pause. Thus 
restricted, the elementary versiclo or section is formed 
according to the following rules. 

1. Bach couple of adjacent accents must be separated 
by one or two syllables which are unaccented, but not by 
more than two. 

2. No section can have more than three, or less than two 
accents. 

3. No section can begin or end with more than two un¬ 
accented syllables. 

These rules are directly at variance with those which 
Rask has given. According to him, all the syllables be¬ 
fore that, which contains the alliteration, form merely a 
complement,^^ and take no accent. In the following sec¬ 
tion, to which Conybeare would have given five accents, 

iEn[nc h®f|de he awa ( swithjne goworhtlne 
One liad he so mighty wrought. 

no accent falls on the first six ^ syllables, and the allitera¬ 
tive syllable svnth ^ is the first which is accented 1 What 


[For siXj read Jive ; for swiih, read swa. —W. W. S.] 
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notion Rask attached to tho word accent, I am at a loss to 
conjecture.* 

When the section begins with an accent, we shall repre¬ 
sent it by tho figures 1, 2, 3, 4, accordingly as each couple 
of adjacent accents are separated by one unaccented syl¬ 
lable, or as the first, the second, or both couples is separated 
by two unaccented syllables. 

When the section begins with one unaccented syllable, 
wo shall, under like circumstances, designate it as 5, G, 7, 8 ;* 
and by 9, 10, 11, 12, when it begins with two unaccented 
syllables. • 

When the section ends with one or two unaccented 
syllables, we shall represent such ending by subjoining 1, 
or Ilf to the figure indicating such section; thus, IZ, 2ZZ. 

The section of two accents is capable but of two forms, 
when it begins abruptly, to wit, 1 and 2 j but as these may 
be lengthened, and doubly lengthened, they produce six 
varieties. It is capable of six other varieties, when it be¬ 
gins with one unaccented syllable, and of tho like number 
when it begins with two. Hence the whole number of pos¬ 
sible varieties is 18. 

The section of three accents may take all the twelve 
forms, and as those may bo lengthened and doubly length¬ 
ened, its number of possible varieties is 3G. 

Our verses of two and three ac'cents consist merely of the 
simple sections; but the verse of four accents is tho repre¬ 
sentative of the short alliterative couplet, containing two 
sections, each of two accents. The number then of all the 
possible varieties is tho product of eighteen multiplied into 
itself, or 324. In like manner, tho verso of six accents is 
composed of two sections, each containing three; and the 
number of possible varieties is tho product of thirty-six mvlti- 
plied by itself, or 1296. The possible varieties of the verse 
with five accents is also 1296; to wit, 648 when the first sec¬ 
tion has two accents, and the like number when it has three. 

‘ The attempt, which the same critic has made, to trace tho early Gothic 
rhythms, and the Latin hexameter to a common source, appears to me equally 
fanciful. They that would follow Greek and Latin prosody to the fountain* ' 
head, must attack the Sanscrit. 
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Of this vast number, by far the larger portion has never 
yet been applied to the purposes of verse. Probably the 
rhythms, that would result from some of the combinations, 
, would be too vague, and others too abrupt and uneven in 
‘ their jBow, to yield that pleasure which is always expected 
from measured language. But thero aYe doubtless many 
combinations, as yet untried, which would satisfy the oar; 
and it is matter of sui’priso, that at a time when novelty has 
been sought after ^vith so mucli zeal, and often to the sac¬ 
rifice of the highest principles, that a path so promising 
should have been adventured upon so seldom. 

When tho accents of a section are separated by two un¬ 
accented syllables, tho rhythm has been called tho iriide 
measure; and tho common measure, when they are only 
separated by a single syllable. It was a favourite hypo¬ 
thesis of Mitford, that these two wore tho roots, from 
whence had sprung all tho varied measures of our language; 
and that they were immediately connected witli tho common 
and triple times in music. Were tho opinion as sound as 
it is ingenious, we should find those metres standing out in 
more distinct and bolder relief, tho deeper wo penetrated 
into the antiquity of our rhythms. But, on tho contrary, 
we find all our older poems exhibiting a rhythm of a compo¬ 
site and intermediate character; and it is not till a period 
comparatively modern, that the common and ti'iplo measures 
disentangle themselves from the heap, and form, as it were, 
tho two limits of our English rhythms. There can bo no 
doubt—for we have contemporary evidence of tho fact— 
that Anglo-Saxon verso was sung to tho harp; perhaps it 
maybe granted, that the common and triple times in music 
were then well-known and familiar, but Mitford^s error lay 
in assuming, that every syllable had its own peculiar note. 
The musical composer of tho present day does not confine 
each syllable to a single note, and wo have no reason for 
supposing that the Anglo** Saxon was more scrupulous. 
Had he been so, still it would have been impossible to have 
recited Anglo-Saxon verse with a musical accompaniment, 
whether in the common, or in the triple time. 
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ENGLISH EHYTHMS. THEIR CHARACTER. 

As there is always a tendency to dwell upon the accented 
syllable, coeteris paribus, a verse will be pronounced the^more ‘ 
rapidly, the smaller the number of its accents. Hence the 
triple metre is more suited to light themes, and the common 
metre to those of a more stately character. With tho 
masters of the art, the rhythm ever accommodates itself to 
the subject. Wo find it changing, as far as its range will 
allow, from the triple to tho common measure, or from tho 
common to tho triple, as the subject changes from the lively 
to tho sad, from motion to repose, or the contrary. The 
White Lady's song will afford us an example of the first 
change, 

Mer j I'ily swim j we, tlie moon | shines bright |, 

Down I ward wo drift j tUronjjjh shadjow and light], 

Un I der yon rock j the ed | dies sleoj) | 

Calm I ami si | le7if, dark j ajul deep j. 

W. Scoff. Monastery, ch. 5. 

% 

and the song of my delicate Ariel" of the second. 

Where j the bee j sucks, there j suck 11, 

' In I a cows j lip’s bell j 1 lie]; 

There | 1 couch |, when owls j do cry j. 

On I the bat’s j back 1 | do fly [ 

Af j ter ^um j incr mer j rily j. 

Mer\rily, mer\rily, shall j I live wo?o|, 

Un I der the bios | som that hangs | on the bough j. 

• Tempest, 5. 1. 87. 

If there be a given number of accents, this change of 
rhythm will, of course, bring with it an increased number of 
syllables. This probably misled Pope. Ho seems to have 
thought, that, to represent rapid motion, it was sufficient to 
crowd his verse with syllables; and for this purpose he even 
added to the number of his accents 1 Who can wonder at 
his failure ? 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies I o’er th’ nnben | ding corn j: and skims [ along | the zniin |. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 372. 
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The chatacter of the triple measure may, however, be best 
illustrated, by arfexample, in which it has been misapplied. 
A worthy and a pious fnan doscribos. the guilt and fears of 
^ the sinner, in the following jingle; 

‘ My soul I is beset j 

With jiricf j atid dismay j; 

I owe j a vast debt ] . 

And noth | ing can pay i. 

I must [ go to pris j on, 

Unless j that dear Lord j, 

Wha died j ami is ris ] en, 

Ilis nier | cy afl’ord j. 

With what a different rhythm does his friend clothe 
the subject! 

My forimer hopes j are fled | 

My ter i ror now | begins j; 

1 feel I alas I: that I | am dead| 

In tres} passes ] and .sins {. 

Again, as the pronunciation of an accent requires some 
muscular exertion, a verso is generally tho more energetic, 
the greater the number of its accents, lionco, other things 
being equal, a verso increases in energy, as its rhythm 
approaches the common measure, and a verso of the common 
measure is most energetic, when it begins and ends Avith an 
accented syllable. Hence in groat measure the beauty of 
the following war-song; 

Quit the plough j: the loom}, tho mine |, 

Quit the joy.s |: the heart | entwine j, 

Join our broth | ers : on | the brine j, 

Arm I, ye brave [,: or slav j cry j. 

For 1 our homes j; our all 1, our name [, 

Jilast 1 again j: tlic ty [ rant's aim j, 

Brit I ain’s wrongs j; swift ven j gcance claim j, 
ltu.sh I to arras j: or slav j ery |. 

Again, what stern energy has Cowpor breathed over tho 
spirit of the warrior queen 1 

When I the Britjish : war j rior queen j, 

Blued j ing from j: the Ro j man rods j, 

Sought I with an I: indig jiiaut mieiij, 

Coun I sel of |: her coun j try’s Gods |, &c. 
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How different the rtythm from that, in which he intro¬ 
duces the heart-broken wretchedness of th#slave, 

Wkle ojvcr the treinjulous soaj 
The moon ) shed her man | tie of light |, 

And the breeze |, gently dy ] ing away |, 

Breath’d soft | on the bos j om of night |, <S:c. 

Sometimes a verso of the triple metro bejjins with an 
accented syllable, or as we shall hereafter term it, begins 
abruptly. If it bo short, so that the accented syllables be 
equal, or nearly equal, in number to the unaccented, it com¬ 
bines considerable force and energy with great rapidity of 
utterance, and is in some cases wonderfully effective. 

Ro I bin Ro | Ter 
Said I to his crow 1, 

Up I with the black | flag 
Down I with the blue |, 

Fire on the main | -top, 

Fire on the bow |, 

Fire on the gun | -deck, 

Fire down below ]. IF. Scott. Pirate^ ch. 32. 

When the verse increases in length, the energy with 
which it begins soon dies away into feebleness; its rapidity, 
however, remains uninjured. Byron has chosen it, and not 
unhappily, to embody the tumultuous feelings and passions, 
and the sad forebodings, which hurried through the soul of 
Saul before his battle with the Bhilistino. 

War j riors and chiefs j, .should the shaft | or the sword | 

Pierce | me in lead | ing the host | of the Lord [, 

Heed j not the corse |, though a king’s j, in your path |, 

Bur I y your steel | in the bos [ oms of Gath |. 

Thou I who art bear | ing my buck | ler and bow |, 

Should the soljdiers of Saul | look away | from the foc|, 

Stretch j me that mo | ment in blood | at thy feet j, 

Mine | be the doom | which they dared | not to meet |. 

Pare j well to oth | ers, but nev | er we part |, 

Heir j to my roy j alty, son | of my heart |, 

Bright I is the di | adcni, bound | less the sway |, 

Or king | ly the death | which awaits j us to-day [. 

Hebrew Melodies. 
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When a verse or section opens with an accontj followed by 
two unaccented syllables, tho rapid utterance, immediately 
preceded by muscular exertion, produces in some cases a 
very striking effect. Force, unless counteracted, always 
produces motion; tho mind, almost instinctively, links the 
two together; and such a flow of rhythm will frequently 
raise the idea, not merely of power, but of power in energetic 
action. Hence in great measure tho beauty of tho two 
examples last quoted. 

Tho effect, however, of this particular rhythm is more 
felt in those metres, which approach nearer to tho common 
measure, and so afford us the advantages of contrast. 


-I'Jjo fjiitcs that now 

Stood opv'u wi<lc : heU-h i ing oiitrajirc 1 ons fliitno I 
Par into dittos-—- V. 


L. 10. 231. 


A se.a of blood : gush’d ] from the gttjping wound], 

F. Q. 1. 8.16. 

- Then shall this nunint 

Of ruradisc by might of wavi^s be mov’d 

Out I of his place j : push’d | by tlie horn ] ed Hood I. 

F. 829, 

-So steers the prudent crane 

Her annual voyage, borne on winds ; the air 

Floats I as they pass j: fann’d j with unnum | her d illumes j. 

F. L. 7. 430. 


In tho common measuro, this particular rhythm may 
.also sometimes express, very happily, a sudden change of 
feeling or of situation. 

-I’ll give thrice so much land 

To any well-deserving friend— 

Butin the way of bargain, mark ye me 
I’ll cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 

Are j the inden I turcs drawn ] ? : shall | we be gone]? 

1//. /F. 3. 1. 137. 

O fairest of creatifin! last and licst 
Of all God’s works, ercature in whom exccll’il 
Whatever can to sight or thonght he ibnu’d 
Holy, (livine, good, amiahle, or sweet, 

How I art thou lost] : how | on a su(l]den lost]! 

P. L. 9. 896. 

Occasionally, similar effects are produced by making 
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two unaccented syllables follow the second accent in a 
section; 

-On a sudden open fly 

With I impel juous recoil] : and jarring sound 

Th’ infernal doors. P. L. 2. 879. 

’Tis an unruly and a hard-moiith’d horse... 

’Twill no UTiskilful touch endure, 

But flings I wri j ter and read j cr too ] : that sits not sure. 

Cowley, Pindaric Odes; The llcsurrection. 

Again, sameness or similarity of rhythm may be made to 
answer several important purposes. ‘It may be used to 
bring out more forcibly the points of a contrast; 

Ay if thou wilt say ay [ : to my j retpicst j, 

No if thou wilt say no | ; to my j demand j. 

3 H. VI. 3. 2. 79. 

Not sleepjing, to | engross] : his ildle bodjy, 

But pray J ing, to ] enrich ] ; his wutcli j ful soul |. 

11. III. 8. 7. 76. 

It will also aid in calling up in the mind the idea of 
succession j 

So man | y ho j urs : must T tend my flock |, 

So manly ho J urs : must 1 take my rest], 

So man I y ho I urs : must I con | template j, &c. 

3/7. VI. 2. 5.31. 

() I ver hill ] : o j ver dale j, 

Tho j ro bush j : tho j ro brier I, 

O I ver j)nrk j : o | ver pale), 

Tho I ro flood ] : tho j ro fire |, 

1 tlo wander, &c. M. N. D. 2. 1. 2. 

Milton often represented in this way, a multitudinous 
succession. Ho used, for the same purpose, a recurrence 
of similar sounds, and sometimes mere alliteration; 

An]guish and,doubt ] and fear] : and sorjrow' and pain]. 

P. L. 1. 558. 

With ru ] in up | on ru | in : rout ] on rout j, 

Confu I sion worse j confoun | ded— P. L. 2. 995. 

O’er shields | and helms ] : and hcl} med heads j he rode j. 

P. L. 6. 840. 

Well have we speeded, and o’er hill and dale 

For j est and field ] and flood j ; tern j pics and tow’ers ], 

Cut shorter many a league. P. It. 3. 267. ' 
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The peculiar nature of Anglo-Saxon poetry allowed great 
scope for the rtcurrence of the same rhythm, and the oar of 
the Anglo-Saxon poet seems to have been moat sensitively 
alive to its beauty. In those imrallelisms, as Conybeare 
has termed them, which form so striking a feature of their 
lyric poems, wo find the rhythm evidently formed upon the 
same model. It often rises and falls, in the two passages, 
with a flow and with pauses almost identical. 

When the accent is strongly markc'd, the rhythm has a 
precision, which often gives it much force and spirit. 
Alliteration is sometimes used for this purpose; 

On last I leirldim : latli|itin tliutxl; uiu. 

At foot' tlicy laid on the loatlied Inuids. 

Tfie JJrunuiihiirgh War-Song, 22. 

-Coui’ajre yields 

No f»)ot j to foe ,; the flash j fi ] er fives [ 

As from a forge. F. Q. 1. 2. 17. 


When, on the contrary, the rhythm rests on weak and 
secondary accents, it has thftt character of languor and 
feebleness, which Milton seems to have aflected, whenever • 
he had to describe an object of overwhelming dimension or 
difficulty. 


Tnsn j peril | blc height j: of lof | tiest sliade |, 

tJcdiir and pine iiiid fir— P. L. 4. 138. 


-A ilark 

lllim I ita ■ blc o j cean ; with j out bound {. P. L. 2. 891. 

- Crtitrgy cliff that overhung 

Still j as it rose': iinposjsible | tucdiiubj. P. L, 4. 547. 

Here j in porpetjuiil: ag|ony | and pain|. P. L. 2. 801. 

So he j with dif ■ ficul' ty : and la \ hour hard j 
Mov’d on I, with dif | ficul, ty ; and la i hour he |. 

P. L. 2. 1021. 


Cmdmon and other Anglo-Saxdn poets generally marked 
an emphatic word by means of the sectional pause. They 
generally prefaced in this way the name of tho Deity. 

’ [Rather, “on their truck.”—W. W. S.] 
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Us 


Tha was | ron geset | te : wid | e and sid j e 
Thurh I gcweald ] —god j es : wul j dres be^pi 1 um. 


They were y-sct, wide and far, 

Throiigli the power of God, for the sons of Glory. 

Cadmon, 10 . 


Among later writers, we occasionally find the middle 
pause used for the like purposes ; 

With hnge | force and] : in|supportajble main]. 

F. Q. 1. 7. 11.‘ 


-Firm they might have stood 

Yet fell j; remcm | her and | : /ear | to transgress j. 

P. L. 6. 911. 


ENGLISH KHYTIIMS. THEIR HISTORY. 

It may bo doubted, whether the earliest rhythms, that 
were known to our Race, were accentual or temporal. 
We have poems written by Englishmen as early as the 
seventh century, and others which were probably written 
in the fourth j and in none of these are found the slightest 
traces of a temporal rhythm. But wo must remember, that 
the Goths were a people very differently situated from 
those, which regulated their metres by the laws of quantity. 
The Hindoos, Greeks, and Latins, were settled races; and 
wore not till a late period in their history, subject to any of 
those convulsions, which change the character and fortunes 
of a people, Tho other tribes, which formed the Indo- 
European family—tho Celts, the Goths, the Slaves—appear 
almost from the first as migratory hordes; and traversed 
one-fourth of tho earth^s circuit as fugitives or invaders. 
It is possible, that these fearful changes may have wrought 
the same revolution in their poetry, that their own invasions 
seem afterwards to have effected in the prosodial systems 
of Greece and Rome. 

Again, there can be‘little doubt, that tho Greek and 
Latin metres were mere varieties of the Sanscrit; and that 


* [Bin piu'haps the accent was on the second syllable of insupportable; see 
p. 93, note.--W. W. S.] 
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ihe three races derived their rhythms from one common 
source. Now*the early Gothic dialects, in their syntax and 
their accidence, approach tho Sanscrit full as nearly as do 
the Greek and Latin; it is probable, therefore, that they 
may at one time have no less resembled the Sanscrit in 
their 'prosody. 

A.S, however, no temporal rhythms are to bo found incur 
literature, this is an inquiry rather curious than useful. A 
more important question is—what ar*o tho forms in which 
accentual rhythm made its first appearance amongst us. 

If tho Song of tlio Traveller wore composed in the fifth 
century, there must have been groat variety of rhythm oven 
^ at that early period; as there certainly was in tho seventh 
century, when Ctodmon wrote. It is, however, probable, 
that the earliest rliythms were of a simpler and more uniform 
character. The short versos, which are found in tho Anglo- 
Saxon war-songs, have at once a character of simplicity, 
and one which shows most strikingly tho advantages of 
the initial rime or alliteration. Most of tho alliterative 


couplets have only four accents—very few indeed have so 
many as six. Tho second section, almost invariably, begins 
with an alliterative syllable, and in most cases tho first 
section also. Hence tho flow of tho rhythm is abrupt and 
forcible; or, to use language more familiar than correct, it 
is generally trochaic or dactylic. 

Tho abrupt connnoncemout of the second .section wa.s 
doubtless the chief reason, why tho middle i)au.so was so 
im})ortant in Anglo-Saxon poetry. Tho sharp au<l sudden 
division between tho two sections was well fitted for the 


termination of a period ; and we Jiccordingly find more 
sentences ending in the middle, than at tho end of a 
couplet. This is a very striking peculiarity of Anglo- 
Saxon verse. 


When writing on more serious subjects, the Anglo- 
Saxon poet generally lengthened his rhythms, and fre¬ 
quently employed couplets of six or even seven accents. 
The sections also more commonly began with unaccented 
syllables; but tho middle pause still retained its impor¬ 
tance. * 



1^0 

When a section contained three or more accents, it 
generally ay)proachcd more nearly to the common measure, , 
than to the trij)le; but tliat the ilow of the triple measure 
was neither unknown nor altogether disfavoured, is clear 
from sev^eial passages in the Song of the Traveller. In 
most cases, however, the rhythm was not sufllciently 
contluuoiis, to give it that marked and peculiar character 
wliich is observable—and sometimes very obtrusively so— 
in modern versifieation. 

T })0 authority of Jledo acorns to bo decisive^ against 
AnglofSiixou ituire, meaning by tliat word any law, which 
confines the rhythm within nurrow bounds, either as to 
the number of syllables or of accents. Our scholars wore^ 
probably the first to bond the neck to the yoke; and the 
ecclesiastical ebaiits sfiom to have been tlio chief moans of 

V 

spreading it among tbo pcoplo. 

Accentual rliytlims with four accents wore in frequent 
use, among our latiuists, at a very early period ; but were 
not adopU'd into our vernacular poetry till the twelfth 
century, 'fhe influonoo of this now metro was very widely 
felt, oven in our alliterative poi'try. One of tho distinctions 
between tho rhytliru of Layeimon and of his Anglo-Saxon 
jiredocessors, is tho great number of riming couplets 
formeil upon this model. 

Jiut the accentual verso of fifteen syllables, Ibrnicd after 
tho Ti'trtnuHnr lamhic Catdhrtie^ and which overspread the 
Greek and Latin churelies in tho elevoiitli and twelfth 
centuries, woi'kcd tlio f/rtatest changes in our English 
I’hy'thms. I’ho long verses of six or seven accents, in 
which were written the [nvea of the Saints, and so many 
other works of tho twelfth and thirteenth centuries, were 
its direct deseendauts ; and, through tliesc, we may 
connect it with our ])salm metres, and other varieties of 
what are somotinios called our Ijyrie Measures. Their in-* 
flueneo also on our alliterative poetry produced, in the 


' Tiu' pnssjiire in lied© her© referred to is for several n^osons obserre; but, 
on further eousulurAUoii, I would any, that it cannot iKissibly liear the inference 
which ia here drawn from it. « 
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thirteenth century, that variety, which we have designated 
as the Old English alliterative metre. In this metre, the 
verses had seldom less than six, and generally seven 
accents, of which the first section contained four j whereas, 
in Anglo-Saxon verso, the section which contained the four 
accents was generally the second. The middle pause too, 
was invariably subordinate to the final. The rhythm 
inclined very generally to the triple measure. In this 
metre wore written some of our best, though least known, 
romances, and som^ of our finest satires. It lingered in 
Scotland, and in the north of England, till tho i|pgn of 
Elizabeth. 

After alliteration, as a system, had been lost, some 
writers wished to unite tho utmost licens(i of alliteratiw 
rhythm with tho forms of a later and more artificial system. 
Hence, wo had lines of four, five, or six accents, and which 
contained ev('ry variety of rhythmical flow, arranged in 
staves, frequently of tho most complex structure. I havo 
borrowed a term used by a royal critic, and called these 
sTovenly versos tho tumbling ” metro. Skelton and 
many of his contemporaries patronised it. 

Tho short and riming couplets of four, five, or six 
accents, in which some of our earlier I'omancos woro 
written—King Horn, for example—seejn to bo tho lineal 
descendants of tho *riming Anglo-lSaxon pooms. They 
differ from their predecessors, merely in dropping the 
alliteration, and confining tho rime within narrower limits; 
the rhythm is but slightly chang(?d. Tho same short 
verses are found, strongly aflectod by foreign iniluonoes, 
in the lays and virelays of tho fourteontli and flftecmtli 
centuries; and there can be little doubt that tho short 
measures of Skelton, “ pleasing only the pop\ilar earo,” 
which Puttenham so strongly inveighs against, woro 
handed down by tradition, as tho gemiino rcj)resontatives 
of tho same venerable stock. 

Our heroic verse, as it has been called of late, was 
formerly known by#ho more homely appellation of ridimj 
rime. It was familiarly used by our countrymen, in their 
French poems, as early as tho 12th century; but Hampole, 
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or whoever was the author of the Piicke of Conscience, 
appears to have been tho first who wrote in it any English 
poem of consequence. 

Chaucer strictly confined this rhythm to five accents, 
hut certainly allowed himself great freedom in the number 
of his syllables. Ilis rhythm, however, always approaches 
that of tho coininou measure, and is widely different from 
tho impudent license of the tumbling metre. The writers 
of Eli/,aboth^s reign, though they introduced tho Alexan¬ 
drine, tic<l tho verso of five accents t^ greater precision; 
and iqgliliis they were followed by Milton. The school of 
Dry den and Pope narrowed its rhythm yet more; and as 
they loft it, it has since continued. 

* This slight notice may prepare tho reader for the use of 
certain terms, winch it has been found convenient to employ 
in tho ffillowing chapters, lioforo, however, wo proceed, I 
would call his attention to a subject, very nearly connected 
with tbo one before us, and upon wbicli, as it seems to me, 
very serious mistakes have prevailed of late years. 


Eusrox. 

J'Vom the fourteontli to the sixteenth century, tho pro- 
unnciatit>n (d’ our language varied much iu different coun¬ 
ties. In some tlio sluirtor vowels .were very generally 
elided, in others they were sci*u])nlously preserved. Some 
writers always pronounced tlio following words with two 
syllables, envuje^ (/estn}j(;, vidry, couiitthmr, &c., and wrote 
them accordingly ; while otliors, who sometimes gave them 
an jidditional syllabic, wrote them either with a mark of 
elision or in full enemy. The right to drop a syllable 

is claimed by our modern poets, in many hundreds of 
instances ; but whether tho spelling .slioiild warn the reader 
of their intention to exorcise such nghb, has been doubted. 

As this is, in some degree, a (luestion of orthography, 
which is so much a matter of convention, we will first 
inquire what has hitherto boon tho prellrailing usage. 

During tho reign of Elizabeth, wo find the orthography 
far more generally accommodated to the rhythm in poems 
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or a strict and obvious metro, than in those where the 
rhythm was loose—in the poems of Churchyardo, Gna- 
ooigne, and other writers of the ballet-stanza, than in the 
works of our dramatists. We may conclude, therefore, 
that the printers were at that time ready to assist, and, as 
far as their knowledge went, actually did assist the reader 
in the scansion of the verso. 

Shakespeare, it is well known, never piintod his works; 
the first folio, now, in more than one sense, ilear to the 
• collector, was edited by the players. Wo cannot expect 
that the orthography would bo more attended to jian the 
sense, which is often obscure and even unintelligibllL Wo 
may find the same word spelt two and even three different 
w.ays in the same page ; the contracted word is r)ften found 
written at full length, and the word which has its full t^uota 
of syllables, is found contracted. But, on iho whole, there 
is evidently a wish to spell according to the pronunciation. 

The Paradise Lost was printed during the blindno.ss of 
Milton, under the supervision of his nephew. Some 
classes of words had their contractions indicated, and 
others not; for instance, the elision of the final vowel is 
noticed in the article, but not in other words. Bentley 
observes that Milton “ in thousands of places melts down 
the vowel at the end of a word, if the following word 
begins with a vowel. This poetical liberty he took from 
the Greeks and Latins ;' but ho followed not the former, 
who strike the vowels quite out of the text, hut tlio latter, 
who retain them in the lino, though iliey are ahsorhed in 
the speaking.” Therefore to help such readers as know 
not, or not readily know where such elision is to take 
place,” ho marks such vowels with an apostrophe, lie 
seems also to have distinguished between words, that 
regularly (dided the short vowel, and those, which did so 
only occasionally, writing without an apostrophe, 

but conq’ror with one. Milton^s next editor, J^ewton, '• 
somewhat varied the orthography. Ho warns the reader 
of the elision of tl^p short vowel after the long one, as in 

* Bentlej' waa a Greek scholar, but certainly not an English one ; see p. 69, 
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riot, being y &c., and wrote 'prison, reason, instead of 
Bentley^s prison and reason. Later editors have endea¬ 
voured to deserve well of their country,” by clearing 
Milton^s page of these deformities. The merit of the task 
cannot well bo less than its difficulty. 

It would not be difficult to assign a motive for tho 
strong feeling, that has prevailed during tho last half cen- 
tury, against the old and “ barbarous ” orthography. 
Though Tyrwhitt objected to Urry's mode of marking the 
final e when vocal, swetn, halve, Slc., as an innovation in 
orthog|pipIiy,” and “ apt to mislead tffe ignorant reader, 
for whom it only could be intended,” ho must have been 
conscious, that upon this subject (perhaps tho most 
difficult that can bo submitted to an English scholar) no 
reader could be more ignorant than himself. But there 
was little fear of criticism, and who would volunteer a con¬ 
fession of ignorance? Even Gifford, whoso stern good 
sense, and austere honesty might, one would havo thought, 
have stemniM tho current, boasts of rescuing Jonson from 
“ the uncouth and antiquated garb of his ago; ” ^ and 
when editing Massinger, prides himself upon tho removal 
of such barbarous contractions, as conq^ring, adhnant, 
ranc'rous, igu’rant, t'li-c.” Yotit would bo easy to point out 
many hundreds of voracs, the right reading of which, owing 
to those “ silent reforms,” has over since been a mystery to 
tho general reader; and some, which 1 suspect, it would 
have ])uazlod tho editor himself to havo scanned correctly. 

Thoso who object to tho “ syncopes and apocopes,^* 
belong chiefly to two classes. In tho first place, there are 
some, who presume upon tho rcaderis knowledge, and 
think with Tyrwhitt, that he who knows not whore to 
contriict tho es and tho ed, that is, the terminations of the 
plural and of tho perfect, had better not trouble his head* 


' II«' pvoi'pt'ds with stnuij»e iiu-imsistency, and a singular fnrgetfulness of 
A\hal was the real usage ot the time, to observe “ The barbarnus contractions 
therefore, the syncopes and apitoopes which deformed the old folios (for the 
quartos are romaikably fre(‘ from them) ha\e been regulated, and the ap^ar> 
ance of the poet’s page assimilated in a great degree In that qf his coniempo- 
tvries, who spoke aiid wrote the same language as himself.” 
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!>ut the versification of Chaucer.^* There are others, 
who think the elision or tlio pronunciation of tho vowol a 
matter of indifference, and that if the ear be not offended 
by any “ cacophony,^^ the rhythm must be satisfied. 

I would submit to the first of these classes, the three 
following lines, which were once brought forward to show 
that our heroic verso would admit three syllables, in any 
one of tho three first foot; 

OininoiiM j coiijeotiin* on ihe «lmlo sucross. 

> r. L. 2. 123. 

A |)il I liir of 8(ale | tlco[i on liis front onifnivon. ^ 

I\ L. 2. 302. 


Celestial 8|iir|i(,s in Imnjdage nor tlic 


r. L. 1.6.>H. 


and also tho two lines, which Ilishop Newton quotes, to 
prove that our heroic verso would admit either a “ dactylo ” 
or an “ aiiaptest; ' 

Hurl’d headlong flaming from th’ elhSrKal skv. 

P. L. 1.45. 

Myriivd.s though bright ! if he whom nnitual IciiLOic — 

]\ L. 1. 87. 


Now, if the most admired of Milton’s editors were 
ignorant of tho retil number of syllables coutainod in tlio 
words, etherml and yuyriiuls ; if a critic of Tyrwliitt’s 
reputation did not know that ominous, pillar, and spirit 
were to be pronounced ominous, pilVr, and S]/rlt ; can wo 
fairly expect such knowledge to fla.sh, as it were by 
intuition, upon the nninstructed reader ? 

Of late years, however, the fashionahla opinion ha,s 
been, that in such cases the vowel may bo pronounced 
Vithout injury to the rhythm. Thelwall discovered in 
Milton an appogiatw'a, or syllable more than is counted 
in tho bar,” and was of opinion that such syllables '' con¬ 
stitute an essential part of tho expressive harmony of tho 


‘ The reader uced hardly be told how confused arc the Editor’s notions upon 
the subject of acce»i and qvantity. 
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best writers, and should never in typography or utteranoo 
bo superseded by the barbarous expedient of elision.” He 
marks them with tho short quantity, and reads the follow¬ 
ing versos ono with twelve, and the other with thirteen 
syllables I 

Covering tliu and blackening all the strand. Dryden. 

Utigratofiil offering to tliS immortal powers. Pope. 


Hut there aro men, entitled to our respect, whose 
writings, to a certain extent, have countenanced this error. 
Both Wordsworth and Coleridge use* certain words, as 
though they still contained tho same number of syllables, as 
in the time of Shakespeare. Thus they make delicate a 
dissyllable, yet would certainly shrink from pronouncing it 
deVeate. Tho associations connected with this Shake¬ 
spearian dissyllable were doubtless the motive; but they 
are purchased much too dearly if tho rhythm bo sacrificed. 
Tho pettiness of tho delinquency cannot be pleaded; for if 
a short and "evanescent” syllable may bo obtruded, so 
may also a long ono. 

That tho pools and critics of ElizahetVs reign did not 
entertain tho same opinion on this subject, as their editors, 
is certain. " Tliis poetical license,” Gascoigne observes, 
" is a shrowdo fellow, and coveroth many faults in a verso, 
it maketh wordos longer, shorter, of mo syllables, of fewer 
. . . and to conclude*, it turkeneth all things at pleasure; for 
example . . . orccomo for overcome, tanc for talcen, power for 
powre, heaven for heavn, ^c.” Gabriel Harvey, after 
entering his protest against the use of heavn, seavn, elcavn, 
evn, divJ, <^/C., as dissyllables, tho same being contrary to 
tho received pronunciation of the day, proceeds, " Marry, 
I confosso, some wordos wo have indeed, as fayer either 
for beautiful or for a niarte, aijer both pro acre .and pro’ 
hmrede, for wo say not heire, but plaine aire ^ for him to. 


* 'I'l«! old Kiiglish cyr a .son, answering to the DuU'h (rir an offspring, was 
first sjuilt with un A, during the 16th century; thr pi’dantry of the age, of 
course, seeing nothing but a Latin original, htrres. In like manner, our modem 
man of travel writes suit with an e, suite; though the word has formed part of 
our vulgar tongue since the days of Alfred. [Sec my note ou this.— W. W. S.] 
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(or else Scoggins’s aier were a poor jest), whiche are com¬ 
monly and maye indifferently bo used either wayes. For 
yon shall as well and as ordinarily heare fayer as faire, and 
aier as aire, and both alike, not only of dyvers and siindrie 
persons, but often of the very same ; otherwhiles using the 
one, otherwyles using the other; and so died or dyde, spied 
or spide, tryed or tryde,fyer ov fijre, myer or myroj with an 
infinite number of the same sorto, sometime monosyllaba, 
sometime polysyllaba.” He also objected to some of 
Spenser’s trimetra ” (that is, English verses written on 
the model of the Trimeter lambic) that they had a foot too 
many, unless it were “ sawed off with a payro of syncopes, 
and then should the orthographie have testified so rauche; 
and instead of heaveuli virginals^ you should have written 
heavnli virgnals, and again, virgnals agnine in the ninth, 
and should have made a curtoll of immerito in the lasto, 
Ac.” Hence it is clear that the barbarous contractions ” 
so much inveighed against, are not chargeable upon tlie 
ignorance of the printer; they form part of a system of 
orthography, deliberately adopted by men of education, to 
suit a particular state of our language; and it seems to bo 
as absurd, to exchange those peculiantios of spelling for 
those of modern date, as it would be to pare down the 
language of Homer to the Atticism of tho Tragedians. 
The blunders of the transcriber and printer consisted cliicfly 
in misapplying the orthography of the day ; it is tho duty 
of an editor (and sometimes not an easy duty) to correct 
those blunders, and not to shrink from the responsibility, 
under the pretence of purifying the text, Tho works of 
Burns have tho spelling accommodated to the rhythm; 
why not those of Shakespeare and his contemporaries ? 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE SUlJJECT. 

In the next chapter we shall consider those versos which 
consist of a single section; or, in other words, our verses of 
two and throe accents. The third chapter will bo devoted 
to the verse of four accents; tho fourth to such versos of 
five accents, as contain two in the first section; and the 

N 
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fifth to such verses as contain throo. Tho sixth chapter 
will discuss tho verso of six accents. In the seventh we 
shall consider those versos which contain a compound 
flection; and in the last, those which admit the sectional 
pause. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

* 

VERSES CONSISTINQ OP A SINGLE SECTION. 

In certain staves, we meet with linos containing only 
one accent. Those in tho lllth and 14th centuries seldom 
contained more than one or, at most, two syllables; and 
seorn to havo been known by tho expressive name of 
that is pondJlnts. They will bo noticed in tho last book; 
for in no point" of view can they bo conaiilorod as versos. 
The same may bo said of the lines containing ono accent 
and tJiree syllables, which some of our modern poets havo 
patronized; 

Hearts beatjing 
At meet I iufr, 

I’ears start j ing 
At part I iiig. 

It would be absurd to call those linos verses. Two of 
them, if joined together, would form ilie section G 1. with 
tho double rimo—a riming section, which, for ages has 
been familiar to our poetry. They ought to havo been 
written accordingly. 

«r 

VERSE OP TWO ACCENTS. 

The section 1. of two accents is rarely mot with as an 
,independent verse. The cause was ovidimtly its short¬ 
ness. Shakespeare, however, has adojited it into that 
peculiar rhythm, in which are expressed tho wants and 
wishes of his fairy-land. This rhythm consists of abrupt 
verses of two, three, or four accents; it belongs to tho 
common measure, and abounds in the sectional pause. 
Under Shakespeare’s sanction, it has become classical, and 
must now be considered as the fairy dialect of Eugli^ 
literature. 
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On I the ground [ 

Sioep sound, 

I’ll I upplyj 
To I your eye j, 

Gentle lover, remedy. 

When 1 thou wak’st j, 

Thou tak’st 
True I delight j 
In I the sight} 

Of thy former lady’s eye. 

M. N. D. 3. 2. 448. 

Tlio aoction 1 /, was common in tftoso short rhythms, 
which abounded in the IGfch century under the patronage 
of Skelton, Drayton, and others their contemporaries. 
Campion actually wrote a jnadrigal in this measure, which 
he called the Anacreontic ; 

Fol} lowe, fbl I lowe, 
though I with mis | chiufe 

arm’d j like whirlej-wind ^ 

now I bhc flies | tliee; 

time I cun con | quer 

loves I unkind j nes; 

love I can al | ter 

times I disgriic } e.s ; 

till I death faint | not 

then, I but fbl j lowe. 

2 . 

Could I 1 catch I that 
iiiinb j lo tray j ter, 
skorn | full Law | ra, 
swift I -Ibote Tjaw | ra, 
sooiie j then would j I 
seeke [ avenge | meiit; 
what’s I th’ avenge j ment ? 
ev’n I suhmissc j ly 
pro.s I tratc thou | to 
I for merjeye. 

Sections 2. 2 1. are not uncommon; 

The steel we touch, 

Forc’d ne'er so much, 

’ *Yet .still removes 

To that it loves. 
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. Till there it stays; 

So I to your praise |» 

I turn ever; • 

' And though never 

From you moving, 

Hap I py so lov ] ing Drayton. An Amourel. 

But the Section 5. was, as might have been expected, 
the chief staple of these short rhythms; 

Most good, I most fair, { 

Or things | as rare | 

Tft call j you’s lost |; 

For all I the cost| 

Words can licstow 
' So poor j ly show j 

Upon j your praiac j, 

'I’hat all j the uays j 

Sense bath, | come short I. Ornyhm. Thr same. 

Section 6. waa sometimes met with; 

1 . 

Pleasure it ys 
To here I-wys 
The birds syugyiige! 

The dere | in the dale j, 

The shepe | in the vale I, 

The come spryngyng. 


2 . 

Gods pjirveyance 
For sustenance, 

It is for mail! &c. 

Ballet, written about I5(M). 


VERSE OP THREE ACCENTS. 

The Sections 1. and 1 1. with three accents are fre¬ 
quently met with. There is one kind of metro in which 
these versos occur alternately. It has been revived by 
Moore; 

Fill the bumper fair, 

Kv'ry drop we sprinkle, 

O’er the brow of Care, ■ 

, Smooths away a wrinkle, &c. 
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B. 

T^,e Section 2. is not unfrequently mixed up with, the 
other Sections of three accents; 

Tfi i'h wliiJe wo are abroafl, 

Shall I wo not touch | our lyre | ? 

Shall I we not sing | an ode j? 

Shill! tliat holy fire, 

in IIS that strongly glow’d, 

In this cold air expire? 

Drayton. An Ode written in the Peak, 

Milton has given us one specimen of^3 1. 

Sabrina fair 

Ms j ten where | thou art sit j ting ' 

Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 

In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair. 

Comux, 859, 

The Sections 5. and 5 1. have been alternated; they form 
a vory pleasing metro ; 

1 . 

Ere God | had built | the moiin | tains, 

Or rais’d | the fi'uitjful hills |, 

Heforc I he fill’d | the (bun j tains, 

That feed | the run 1 ning rills ], 

In me j fnnn ev | erlii>< j ting 

The won j derful | I AM 

Found ph'as | ures nev j er wast [ ing, 

* And Wis I dom is | my name |. 

2 . 

When, like | a tent | to dwell | in. 

Ho spread |. the skies j abroad |, 

And swath’d | about | the awcl ] ling 
Of o j ccau’s inigh i ly flood j, 

He wrought | by weight ] and meas j ure. 

And I I was with | him tlien |, 

Myself j the Fa 1 ther’s pleas | ure. 

And mine ( the sous j of men j. Cowper. Pron. 8. 

The Section 5 /. was much favoured during the 16th 
century. We have songs, some of good length, entirely 
composed of it, though, generally speaking, it occurred at 
intervals. ^ 
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Section 9. is of constant occurrence in our old ballads and 
popular songs; 

Over Ottercap hill they (am in, 

And so dowyn | by Rod j clyffe cragge |, 

Upon Grenc Ijcyton tlusy lighted down, 

Styrande many a stagge. Battle of Otterbum, st. 3. 

Burns often used it, as in bis humourous song on John 
Barleycorn; 

They've ta’en a weapon, long and sharp, 

An’ rut liiva by the knee, 

Then tied him fast upon a earl 

liikc a rogue | for for | gerie |- 

’T will make a man forget his woe, 

'T will heighten all his joy, 

’T will make the widow’s heart to sing 
Tho’ the tear | were in J her eye \. 

This verse has very little to rocommond it. 
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CHAPTER III. 

VERSE OF FOUR ACCENTS. 

In the present chapter, wo shall consider our verses of 
four accents as made up of two sections, and range them 
according to the order of the combinations. 

'J’his is not an artificial law, invented for the mere pur¬ 
poses of arrangement j it is the model upon which the great 
majority of these verses have been actually formed. The 
construction of the Anglo-Saxon couplet of four accents is 
rendered obvious to the eye, by the use of the rhythmical 
dot; and that the verso or couplet of four accents was 
formed in the same manner as late as the thirteenth century, 
is clear from Layamon, and other pools of that period. That 
the adoption of foreign metre brought witli it into our 
language many verses, which neither had, nor were intended 
to have, the middle pause, may perhaps be granted; but 
that our poetry quickly worked itself clear from such ad¬ 
mixture is no loss certain. The critics of Elizaboth^s reign 
insist upon the middle pause almost unanimously. They 
differed sometimes as to its position, and did not entertain 
the clearest notions as to its nature or its origin ; but all 
seem to haYe acknowledged it as a necessary adjunct of 
English verso. 

Gascoigne tells us, there are “ certain pauses or restes in 
a verse, whiche may be called Ceasurcs, whereof I woulde be 
lotho to stande long, since it is at discretion of the wryter, 
and they have bene first devised (as should seeme) by the 
musicians j; but yet thus much I will adventure to wryte, 
that in a verse of eight sillables the pause will stand best in 
the middest, &c.” In like manner, Sir Philip Sidney re¬ 
presents English verso, unlike the Italian or Spanish, as 
** never almost^^ failing of the caesura or breathing place; ** 
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and King James has urged its importance on his reader, 
and 'with reasoning that good sense might adopt even at 
the present day. ^‘Remember also to make a sectioun in 
the middes of everio lyno, quhethir the line be long or 
short.” If the verse bo of twelve or fourteen syllables, the 
section ought specially to bo ^'othir a Tuonosyllabe, or the 
hinmest syllabo of a word, always being lang,” for if it bo 
''the first syllabe of a pulysyllabo, tho music schall make zou 
sa to rest in tho middes of that word, as it schall cut tho 
ane half of the word fra tho iither, and sa shall mak it some 
twa different wordis, that is hot ane.” Ho tliinks indeed tho 
same caution not necos.sary in tho shorter linos, because 
" the musique makes no rest in tho middes of thamo ; ” but 
would have " the sectioun in them kythc something longer 
nor any uther feit in that lino, except the second and tho 
last.” His mistake, in considering tho middle pause merely 
as a ro.st for music, led him to confine his rule thus narrowly. 
The verse of four accents ho divided like Gascoigne. 

. It is clear, I think, that in tho sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the middle pause was looked upon ns essential j 
and that the verso of four accents was still formed of two 
sections, as in the Anglo-Saxon period. When wo meet 
with such verses as the following; 

(iiiicling the fiery .’-wheolcd throne 

Tlic cherul) Con : icniplatioii. il J*ettscroso, .5:?. 

I do not SCO how wo can treat them otherwise than as false 
rhythm ; or if tho middle pause bo disowned, at least, require 
that they should not intrude among verses of a diflbrcnt 
character and origin. If tho poet make no account of tho 
pause, let him bo consistent, and reject its aid altogether. 
If ho prefer the rhythm of the foreigner, let him show his 
ingenuity in a correct imitation, and not fall back upon our 
English verse, when his skill is exhausted. Ihjth foreign, 
and English rhythm are injured, by being jumbled together 
in this slovenly and inartificial manner. 

In ranging our verses of four accents, wo shall take tho 
different sections in their order, and place under each the 
verses, of which such section forms tho commencement. 
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We shall then take tho section lengthened and doubly 
lengthened. The same order will regulate the second 
sections of each verse. Thus wo shall begin with the 
verses 1 : 1, 1 : U, 1:1 W; 1 : 2,1 ; 2Z, 1 : 211, &c., and then 
proceed to 2 ; 2 : ll, 2 : III-, 2 : 2,2-.21,2-.2 ll, &c. 

VEKSES IlEOINNINQ WITH SECTION 1. 

The verso 1 : 1. is met with in our old romances; and ' 
occurs so often in the fairy dialect of the sixteenth century, 
as to form one of its most charactoristid features. It is now 
obsolete, but was occasionally used during tho last century. 

He bctlioujrht him iietlely .... 

IJow I he iiiyf 4 ht[ : veng|e(l be| 

On that lady fayre and Ire. 

The S(/ui/r of low degre, 293 ; ed. Ritson. 

Where the place? ii]K>n tho heath, 

'I'here j to meet! : with | l^laebothi. Macbeth,!. 1. 6. 

O j ver hill j : o j via- dale. |, 

Thoi ro bu.sli| : tho|ro brier |, 

O j ver park | : o i vor pale [, 

Tho [ ro ilood | : tho j ro fire |, 

1 do wander ev’ry where, 

Swifter than^tho moon’s .<)phcrc. M. N. D. 2. 1. 2. 

Yet I but three j : come | one more], 

'I’wo of both kin<ls makes up four. 

Here | sheeoim\^j : curst | and ba<l |: 

Cupid is a knuvisli lad. 

Thus to make poor females sad. 'M. N. D. 3. 2. 438. * 

Here be berries for a queen, 

Some j be red! : some j be green ’. Fletchers F. Sh, 1, 1. 

I I must go I : r I must run j, 

Swifter than the fiery sun. Id. F. Sh. 1.1. 

'rheve. ] I stoj)! : fly } away j 
Kv’ry thing, that loves the day ; 

Truth I that hathj : but | one face]. 

Thus I oliarm thee from thi.s place. Id. F. Sh. 3. 1. 

Some j times swift} : some j times slow i 
Wave suecoeiling wave they go, 

A varioii.s journey to the deep, 

. Like human life, to endless sleep. Dyer's Grongar Hilt. 
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In the last extract the verso rather pleases than offends, 
for the dreaminess of the reflection suits well with its asso- 
ciationa. Indeed, the poot^s whole landscape is mere fairy¬ 
land. In the following example, I am by no means sure 
, that the lino ought not to be road with three accents. But 
, when we see the pronoun me accented in the seventh lino; 

and remember the light imaginative style of the poetry; 
^ and above all, how deeply Milton had drunk in the rhythms 
of Fletcher; the balance will probably turn in favour of the 
four accents. ^ 

O'er the smootli enameird green, 

Where no print of step hath boon, 

Fol j low me j : as | I sing;, 

Ami to\]ch the warhlod string. 

Under the shady roof 
Of branoliing elm star-proof. 

Follow me ; 

1 will bring you where she sits, &e. Arnidc/t, 84. 

This is the only instance of tho rhytlim in Milton. 

The verso 1 ; 1. is rarely found longthouod; and then 
almost always in our old romances. 

Welcum ertou, king Arthonro 
Of al thi.s world thou beres the llowr 
Lojrd * Kyngj : of | all kyjig|cs, » 

And blessed be lu^ that the brynges. 

Iwuine and (imvin, 140!). 

1 : 2. and 1 : 21. are rare. 

See the day begins to break, 

And I the light] : shoots j like a streak] 

Of subtle fire. Ji'letcher. Pa. Sht'ph. 4.4. 

Let ] them sleep j : let ] them sleep on 
Till this stormy night be gone. 

And th* eternal morrow dawn. 

Crashaw. Kpiiaph upon a llmhnml ami Wife. 

Sec his wound again is burst, 

Keep j him near j : here ] in the wood,, 

Till 1 have stopp’d these .streams of Idood. 

Fletcher. Fa. Sheph, 5. 2. 


* Lard is hero a dissyllable, M.E. lavcrd^ A.S, hidfonl. [Hut alle, l)eing 
plural, is also dissyllabic, and the line should run Unis: La|verd kyng{: of 
&1 J le kyngl es. •—W. W. S. J 
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Barjona, knights) : squiers j one and allej. 

Skelton's Elegy on Northumherlande, 92. 

Dior I -boren j : dys | igea folc ] ea. Alfred. Met. 26, 52. 

In quoting from Anglo-Saxon poems, translated in the 
third book, no English version will be given. To make such 
version intelligible, it would often bo necessary to quote 
long passages. 

1 : 5. has been used in English poetry, for the last six 
centuries. 

Haste I thoe nymph) ; and bring ) witiEi thee) ^ 

Jeat [ and youth j I'ul jol) lity j, 

Quips j and eninks | : and wan) ton wiles), 

Nods ) and becks) ; and wreath led smiles), 

Such ) as hang) : on llebje’s cheek), I'tc. L'Allegro, 2.'), 

IjCS I scr than | : Macbeth ) and great | or. Macbefh, 1. 3. 

Look I not thou j : on beau) ty’s charin j ing, 

Sit 1 thou still j ; when kings ] are arm j ing, 

Taste ) not w hen j : the wine !-cup glis j tens. 

Speak ] notwlion) : the peo|[)le lisjtens, 

Stop I thine ear i : against ) the singler, 

From the reil gold keep thy linger. 

Vacant heart, and hand, anil e}i>, 

Easy live, and quiet die. 

Scott, Bride of f,ummermoor, ch. 3. 

1: 9. is occasionally found in our ballads and old 
romances. 

Tho queyne dnelt thus in Kildromy, 

Ami ) the king] ; and Ids cum' pany j 

"NVandryt emang the liey mountauis. The Bruce, 8. 3G7. 

As the section 1. is rare in Anglo-Saxon vorso, wo have 
as yet met with fow alliterative couplets; but many are 
found beginning with tho lengthened section 1 1 . 

VERSES BEGINNING WITH SECTION 1 1 . 

IZ: 1. has for ages, been well-known to our poetry; 
when lengthened it forms one of tho commonest couplets in 
our Anglo-Saxon poems. 

Ami j tho milk ] maid : sing; eth blithe) 

And I the mow j er : whets | liis scythe |. 


VAllegro, 65. 
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The Anglo-Saxon couplets will bo classed according to 
the alliteration. The number, ranged under each head, will 
give the reader some notion of the comparative frequency of 
their occurrence in Anglo-Saxon verso; 

bcl j le lieaf [as: hoard|c iiilhjajj. Ctedtnnn, Gew. 38. 

werjleas wer|od : waljdciid !;ei)ldu. Ccedmon^ Gen, 67. 

gr®s J ungrenjc : g.ir|se(g tlieahjte. Cadvion, Gen. 117. 

Scir j lua scim 1 an : scip | [tend ur | e. Ctednum, Gen. l.*}7. 

lionl I and ham ''mm : hot i tend crun I };on. 

lirunanburj^ft \Var~soi>(f, 10. 

waeg , lidouj dum : wa.‘, tros broigaii. Ceednion, Gen. 1395. 

eorlhjan tud;dor ; i*all | acweljde. Cadnwn, Gen. 1402. 

luiafjud (.)al|ra : heah j ge.soeaf j ta. Ceedmon, Gen, 4. 

lil’iOs hryfclta ; Icolit | wajs ajrjost. Ctedmon, (ren. 129. 

form J an sith | o : fyl i de hoi; le. Cisdmon, Gen. 319. 

Croc ; a rie jos : t-utli | wass widjo. Alfred, Met. 26. 11. 

Crec j a drill | ten ; eamp ] hted sec | an. Alfred, Met. 26. 14. 

For ! anld stor j ys : that | men red j ys, 

Koprosentis to tiiairn the dedys 

Of stalwart folk. The Bruce, 1. 17. 

Kartlfs increase, foisou plenty, 

Barns | and garnjors : nevier emp^ty, 

Vines | willi elii.sjtring : hunch ' cs grow j ing. 

Plants j with good ! ly : hurl then howjing. 

Spring ( come to j you : at | the far|the8t, 

In I the verjy : end j of harjvest. 

Scarcity and want .shall .shun you, 

('erie.s’ hies!sing : so | is on | you. Tempest, 4. 1. 110. 

11’. 2. is found in Anglo-Saxon, but very rarely in 
English J 

yth I with othire : ut | feor adrufi. Alf. Met 2(5. 30. 

yth|a wi-ac on : an'lcasra feorhj. Cad. Gen. 1385. 

for I mid fearm j e : fair j c no raos ton. Cad. Gen. 1394 

ham I ami hcahisetl : heof onaric ies. Cad. Gen. 33. 

wuljdres ethjel : wroht \ wajs asprung'en. Cad. Gen, 83. 
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drig j c Rtow ] (i : dug j otha liyrd j e. Cmd, Gen. 164. 

man j na swith j oat : man | egra thiod {a, Alf. Met. 26. 55. 

Will I he woo I her ? : ay | or I’ll hang ( her. 

T. of the Shrew, 1. 2. 198. 

1 Z; 5. was a woll-known couplet in Anglo-Saxon. It 
waa very comuion in our old romances, and was still flourish¬ 
ing as late ns Elizabeth's reign. It must now bo considered 

as obsolete : 

' # 

Gilt I mid eng I him : and or j leg nith j. Ceed. Gen. 84. 

AJfjen nirjest ; him am | on last], Cced. Gen. 138. 

wriilli j iim weorp j an : on wil j dra lie}. Alf. Met. 26. 76. 

Ag j ainoin } non : pc cal} lea w'cold j. Alf. Met. 26. 10. 

Scoot I ta Icod j a ; and Rcip ■ -flotan . 

lirunanhurgh Wnr-song, 11. 

nym|lhe heo j wics : nhafjen on;{tha hcan hit]. 

{'(cd. Gen. 1401. 

StorvsH to rode afc ilclitabill, 

SuppOhS that tliai be nocht hot Cahill; 

'Phan I huld htor yss : that siilh ' Cast wer |, 

And thill war said on gnd inancr, 
llawo (lonhill plcsance in heryng ; 

The first plesannce is tlie ciirjiyng, 

Ami j (he toth i ir ; the sutli I fastnes j 
That Hchawyp tlie tiling rych( as it wes ; 

And ) suth thing !ii»; that ar j likandj 

Tyll niannya heryng are pIcKsand. 7'he Sntre, 1. 1. 

Sot me a new rohe by an oldc, 

And I coarse co]) | pur : by iluek ; ate gold j, 

An ape unto an elephante, 

Itrnek j Ic byr 1 all : by di j amaiite j, 

Set ( rich ru j by : to reild | cmaylc', 

The raven's plume to jicacoke’s taylc, 

There shall no less an oddes be scene 
In myue, from cvcryc other quci'iio. 

PutUnham. Partheniades, 15. 

When I build castles in the air, 

Voiii I of sor I row : and void j of care |. 

linrtrm. Anat. of Melancholy. 

\\ el i come wel i come : yc dark j blue waves f. 

Byron. Ch. Harold, 1. 13. 10. 
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Tho lengthened verso is more rare ; 

Seow [ and setjte ; goond sol’i an inon jiia. 

Codex Exon. Ckrisf, 6G3. 

Wil j leburn; an : on wor; ubl thring; an. 

Cted. Gen. 1373. 

Verses beginning with 1 ll. are occasionally met with, bub 
chiefly in the tumbling verse ; for instance I Ux 1.; 

With I him man | fully :*for | to light . 

M. for M. Flodd. Fieide, 2. 

W'itli j siioh hoilinoss ; can j vou do j it. 

//. r/. 2. 1. 26. 

It would bo useless to mark down every variety, which 
has been stumbled upon by tho writers of such licentious 
metre as tlio tumbling vor.so. Those verses only, which 
occur often enough to give a character to tho rhythym, will 
be noticed. 

Versos beginning with Section 2. 2/. were always rare. 
Tho lengthened verse is found in Anglo-Saxon; 

.\U the eoniinowny.s went him fni, 

That [ for thair lifT j ^ : war | full fain | 

To pass to the Inglia pes again. I'ka Jiruce, 2. 497. 

lie that keeps nor oru.st nor crumb, 

Weary of all]: .shall j want some 1. Lcar^ 1. 4. 217. 

Man i foihthu beam j: mid j dan gear<l! cs. 

(W. Gen. im. 

.\u|lixc8 midi: an jhnnd scipja. AH/. Met, 26. 15. 

Com j auc to j; ceol | o lith' an. Alf. Met. 26. 59. 

VERSES BEGINNING WITH SECT, 2. 

* 2. 2. is now seldom met with; the lengthened verso is 
a common Anglo-Saxon couplet; 

We I did observe j: cou j ein Anmerle i, 

How far brought you high Her’ford on his way ? 

n. //. 1. 4. 1. 


* [But the right reading is - W. W. S.J 
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1. 

Still I to be npat[; still ] to be drcstj, 

Aft }’on wert! .ffoing to a feast, 

Still to be j)ow(lt;r’<l, Htill perfum’d, 
it is lo bo presum'd, 

Tli<iu;;b art’ft lii<l causes are not found, 

, All is not sweet, all is not sound. 

2. 

(iive I me a look ': ^ive j me a face j, 

7’liaL nmkes simplicity a grace ; 

Kolx-s loosely flowing, hair as free, 

Such sweet neglect inore taketli me 
Tlinfj all lb’ adulteries of art, 

’I'bey strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 

B. Jonfton. JRpicoene^ 1. I. 

And I to the stack j: or | the bani-door}, 

Stoutly struts bis diiincs before. L'Allegro^ 51. 

tlome I t<i my bowl j: eoinc | toniyarms|, 

.My frientls, my bn)tbers. 

Burns. Kpistlr to J. Lapratk^ st. 21. 

Wra'c I lieue bnmj: woorc'O to lean I e. Cted. Grn.ST. 

Tro; ia burh j; til j uin gesith ' uni. A If. Met. 2(1, 20. 

Tbrielretbre cool j: tbaet [ bilh that rnarsite. 

A/f. Met. 2G. 27. 

IL'cl I el ha beam I; hoef | <l<m tha mmg tha. 

At/. Met. 26. 4D. 

Tlte verse from I/Allcgro is, I believe, the only one 
written by Milton in this rhythm. 

The verse 2 : 5. has long been one of the standard 
verses. 

Where | the great sun}: begins | his state j. 

L’Allegro, 60. 

Ere j the first cock I: his mat jin rings]. L'Allegro, 114. 

2 : 6. was very common in the tumbling verse. 

King j without rcalme |: low now | where 1 stand j. 

M.forM. King James IV. 

Now I am I bond |: sometime | I was 6*661. Same, 5, 

Whom I should I blame j: 1 found | that I sought |. 

Same, 7. 
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Pray | we that God j: will grant j us lus might [, 

M. for M. Floddcu Firltf, 6. 

Sone J then the gmuies}: bi'gan j a new play j. 

Stwie, 15. 

And j the vaunt-ganU: |: togeth jer are gonej. Sumr, 15. 
And I the !«cc-head |; that day j was full iM^ntj. 

Some, 11). 

Tins is ono of tlioso verses which belong to tlio triple 
measure; and though never uswi by Cowper, and those 
who have left us tl»> happiest specimens of that rhythm, 
is far from imcorntnon in the works of our later poeU. 
2 ; U. is only found in the tumbling verse; 

In I tlu' vaunt-garde I: forward (lust | did liyo,. 

M.foi'M. Flotl. F, {i. 

Clive j the S<-ots gniee' : hy King .fenijyes fall'. 

Sfinif, 25. 

if I tli4‘ whole (jucix- 1 : of (he inusje.s nlne|. 

S/it'ltoti’.t Fit'll/ OH Sortlnimhcrlamle^ 155, 

2 : 10. is also found in the tumbling verse. It falls 
within the rhythm of the triple measure, and is constantly 
used by all the writor.s of that metre. 

And [ (he whole powrc|; of (he istrlv [ of Darhy!. 

AT. for J\I. Fhtl. Fiehl^ 14. 

To I the French king I: yf he* li‘<t j to tuke IkimI '. 

Al.Jor Al. A]g, Jtmirx IV., 12. 

No j ’tis your fool j: wherewilh I j am so tak|en. 

Ben Jonson, Fo.e, 1. 1, 

The verse 2 1: 1. is very common. When lengthened it 
forms an Anglo-Saxon couplet. 

Un|der the haw! thorn : in | the dale;. L’A/Ugro^ (18. 

Drug] on and dyd j on ; driht * nos wil, Ian. 

C'a‘tlntaii. (ien. 142. 

Thcotijen his (Jteg jnas : thrym nin,s weox 'on, 

Cindmnn. Oeo, 80. 

Dior J c gcccp \ te : drih | ten ' a. Alf, Afei. 2G. 19. 

.+ Cyn j inges tlicg [ iiaa : cys | pan silli | than. 

Alf Afet. 2(J. 77, 

O 
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M 1 thelstan cyri | ing : eor | la drih | ten. 

Brunanburgh War Song, 1. 

Min i ton forleet j an : Icof j ne lilaf | ord. Ai/. Met. 26. 72. 

Yet [ thou art hig j her ; far | desenn | ded. 

II Penseroso, 22. 

2 1:2. was very common in Anglo-Saxon, but always 
rare in English, and may now be considered as obsolete. 

Hoorlit j and geblasd | fast: bujendra Icasj. 

Ccpd. Gen. 89- 

Ilcr ohoeke, her cliinnc, lier neck, her nose, 

'I'liis I was a lyl! yc ; that | was a rose j. 

Puttenham. Parlkeniades, 7. 

'Perns easy for hia easyc tides, 

Built all along with inannours riche, 

Quin I bovows suit | sea : briu'k ] ish Grenewich [. 

Partheniudes, 16. 

Through I the sharp haw j thorn: blows | the cold vvind|. 

Lear, ,‘1. 4. 46. 

seomjOdon sw'oartlc : sithjc nc thorflton. Cied. Gen. 72. 

micg I cu-e.raift niic j el : uumI j a gehwilc ] es. 

Alf. Met. 26. 105. 

eal j lie gc I giun I ge : cal | Ic forhwerfj do. AIJ". Met. 2C>. «6. 
nwf|<lon hi inarje : inoiijnum gclicjes. A(f. Met. 26. O.*!. 

21: 5. is also common in Anglo-Saxon, but very rare in 
English.^ 

wearth | under wolc j nnm : for wig j es heard. 

Alf. Met. 26. 13. 

lath j wende her j e ; on lang | ne sith j. Cced. Gen. 6H. 

cyn I inges doh ] tor ; sio Gir j cc. wics j. Alf. Met. 26. 56. 

Where j fore 1 fear | me : that now | I shall j. 

" M.forM. King Jameit IV., 7. 

Leavinge the land thye belLsire wan 
Too the barbarous Ottoman, 

And I for grief chaiing} ed : thy ho! ly haunt |. 

Puttenham. Partheniudes, 16, 


' [Here followed, in the first edition, an in«v»rrect quotation from Codex 
Kxoo. 674. -W. W. S.] 
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God j -beam on gnind | nm : his gief j c bryt | tath. 

Codex Exon, Christy 682. 

Tha } gyta wid | land r ne wcg J ns nyt j te. Ca-d. Gen, 156. 

And I reccan spraec | e : gelic} ne ef j ne. AI/. Met. 26. 2, 

It is seldom we find, in such short rhythms as the present, 
the alliteration fall on the second accent of the last section, 
Rask's complement ** would assist but little in the scan¬ 
ning of such a verso. 

2 !: G. belongs to the triple measure, and, like all those 
verses which liavo the rhythm running continuously through 
both sections, is often met with in that metro. This verso 
was common in the tumbling metro ; and also, when length¬ 
ened, in tlio early English alliterative poems. 

Tims I for my fol ly : 1 fet’le | I do ninarh'!. 

M.for M. Kuiff Jnmee 4. 

I mine own fol ly : I had | a great fall [. 7. 

Which I for Iheir mcr its : in field | withino follj. 

Same, fl. 

Ad\jvru pa ' ter : ilien fast | did tliey <*ry j - 

M.forM. FhuJ Fiefil,iu 

Nc.s I gyt iloc j ed : Im long | hit tlie wer e. 

The Grave ( ITiorpr), 7. 

Uroughte ] forth a Iml I Ic : with bish' opca “o!, e-', 

P. Plmufhmait, li.pfof. <iJ). 

<*om'en np kneljyng ; tn kis .son his bnl I lea. 

Fame, prof. 7i\. 

Seriaunt/ it spnic<l : that aerveden atte barre, 
ne«l I <*d for pen I yes . and pound ' os th(‘ lawo j. 

P. Piouf^hnupi, H. }>rol 211 

’Tis I a gootl boiirihig; when <1iil,dien tire to auid, 

But j a harsh hear [ ing • when woin|en arc fro j ward. 

T of the Shrew, 5.2. IH2, 


2 Z : 9. and 2 Z : 10. are also found in this rhythm. 

Yet 1 I iK'secch j you : of your char'ity j. 

M.forM. Kg. James IV., \5. 
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With I the Lord Con j iers : of the north [ country ]. 

M.for M. Flod. Field, 7. 

Pres [ (id forth bold j ly : to withstand | the might |. 

Skelton's Flegy on Northumberlund, 87. 

Eolic I man may sor jrow : in his in [ward thought [. 

Same, 177. 

'rhat j a king crown jed : an carlo, durst | not abide]. 

M. for M. Flod. Field, 5. 

And j ,our bolde biljmen : of them sl(!we | iiiony oiiej. 

• Same, 15. 

Fled j away from | him : let him lie | in the dust]. 

Skelton's Fleffy, 3J>. 

Of the verses beginning with 2 11. there is one, 2 11.'. 2. 
which has been adopted into the triple measure. It was 
W(^ll known to our tumbling verse. 

Con j trary to | mine othe : sol ] (unuly made j. 

M. for M. Kg. James /I'., (i. 

Van ] (iiiished in ficlde j 1 was ; to j the rebuke \. 

Same. 8. 

Lord 1 whom tlum fa ] vourest : win noth the game .. 

Same, 8, 


VKUSES DEGINNING WITH SECTION 5. 

The verso 5 : 1. is often found in old English poems. It 
did not become obsolete till after the reign of Elizabeth. 

- lie warm?th iillc and some 

Of ovorichc of hir avontures, 

By nvisions. or by lignros. 

But that I our ilesh \; hath | iu> udght ] 

To understand ’ it aright. 

Chau. House of Fame. i. 46. 

And tium | thaijnitj: in | prisoun''^ 

For-owtyn eauss or enchesoun. The Jiruce, 1. 279. 


' Kiavd iindcrstandiw. 

[Hut we nhoiild read : And sum thai put in hard prisonn. Wyntoun (jaotca 
the lino in this form. -W. W. S.] 
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Her eyes, God wott, what stuff they were, 

I durst be sworn e echo ys a starre; 

As clere | and brighte!: as { to guide { 

The pilot in his winter tide. 

Puttenkam. Purtheniudes, 17. 

Gentle breath of yours iny sails 
Must fill, or else iny project fails. 

Which was | to please;: Now j 1 want! 

Sp’rits to enforce, &c. Tempest, JUpilogne. 

Now iny charms are all o’erthrown, 

And what .strength 1 liave ’.s mine own, 

Which is j inflSt faint j; now | t’is true! 

I must be here confined by yon, 

Or sent to Naples. Tempest, Ppitof'ue. 

Tho Icngthonod verso was common in Anglo-Saxon, but 
rare in the Ititcr dialects. 

slod dcop I and dim;: drihtine iVemdc. Cied. Gen. 105. 

thurh driht j nes word j : dieg | genein|ned. Gen. 130. 

Slim heard j geswincj: hab'ban sceol'dan. 

Cmd. Gen. 317. 

thnrh hand j -majgen j: lial j ig drib ! ten. Cml. Gen. 247. 

tliascgluadc : .self[a drill■ ten. fW. (ifeii. 13!)0. 

[fereile] on fif!el stream]: fam|igbord|an. 

A If. jMet. 2(}.‘i(;. 

thset Au ; lixes : un [ derlisef. de. Af/. Met. 2(1. 5, 

on inor j gen tid,: niasr | c tune | gol. 

Jirnmnburh War Song^ 14. 

For by (.’hrist, lo, thus it fareth 
It is I not allj: gold j that glar jctli. 

Chun. House of Fame, i, 271. 

And mo curious portraitures, 

Aiul queiiifcc manner of figures 
Of gold work, than I saw ever; 
lint eer j tainly j: 1 | n’ist nev j er ‘ 

Where that it was. 

Cknn. Home if Fume, i. 125. 

-- . - --- .. _ 

* [But the reading is wrong, being ungraininutical. Ami la an im^iossible 
ibrm, grammar requiring nisfc. The lino is then pc-rfectly regular s— 

But cer|tainly|: I nis|te novjer.—W. W. 8.J 
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Each byaa was a little cherry, 

Or as j I think (: a [ strawberfry. 

PuUetiknm. Prin. Paragon. 

The verso 5:2. was never common, and is now almost 
obsolete. 

Of flaesc j-hoinan I: flotl | eallcwreahj, CffitZ. Gen. 1386. 

'J’o gyr I wanne I: god | Iccran stol |. Cad. Gen. 281, 

Thovv that benideH forreiiie affayres,'' 

CaiiHt tend | to make |: yerc | If repayres | 

Uy summer progresse, and by sporte, * 

To shire j and t<»wne j: cit j ye and porte [ — 

'I’how tliat canst tend to reatlo and write 
Dispute j, dechiine,;: ar | gewe, endyte,} 

In suhoolc and universityc, 

In prose and eke in ])oesye.--- Puitenham. Parth. 10. 

And he ] good prinee ]; hav j ing all lost | 

Uy waves from coast to coast is tost. 

Pericles. Prol. to Ait 2. 34. 


Uy l*an! 1 think she liuth no sin 
She is I so light j: lie j on these leaves j , 

Slee[» that mortal sense deceives 

Crown thine eyc.s. Faith. Sh. 5. 2. 

And from lier fair uuspoUed siiU* 

Two blis j sful twins [: are j to be born | 

Youth and Joy ; s<» Jo\c hath swoni. Comns, 1009. 

Of these j am I j: Coi j la my name j. 

Hums. The Vision, 2. 12- 

Tho lengthened verso is not more common. 

On fa 2 g j e tblk |: feow j ertig dag j a. Cad. Om. 1.382. 

On Wen | del sae ]: wig [ emlra scol, a. Alf. Mctr. 26. 31. 

Se lie 1 ettc J : lit | lum and inic | lum. Alf. Metr. 26. 36. 

-Advise 

Forthwith | how thou |: oiightst | to receive { him. 

Hams. Agon. 328. 

-The king » 

la wise and virtuous, and hU noble ipieen 
Well-struck j in years j: fair j and not jeal [ ou.s. 

R. III. 1. 1. 90. 
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The verse 5 :»6. has always been common in English 
poetry j in Anglo-Saxon it is found but rarely. 

And as | I wake |: sweet jSfu 1 sic breathe | 

Above, j about, |: or un j derneath |. II Penaeroso^ 151. 

Ne wil I le ic leng |: his gcon | gra worth j an. Ceed. Gen. 291. 

Sweet bird | that sliun'nat j: the noise j of fol j ly 

Must mu j sical |: most mel [ anchol | y. II Penseroao^ 61. 

5 ; 6. is only met with* in tho tumbling verse. 

ThLs no I b’e carle; fcfnll wise j ly liath wrought j. 

M. for M, Plod. Field, 3. 

"Whereof j the Scots j: were right j sore afray<l(' j. 

Fy fy j for sliame}; their hearts | wore too faiul j. 

Shelton's Elegff on Northumberland, 42. 

In tho samo licentious metre, wo moot with tho section 
5:9. 

The Per I so out j: off Northum j berlande!, 

All avow to Go<l made he, 

That he wolde hunte in the Mountains 

OfCheviat within dayes thre. Chevy Chase, I. 

Ill sc j sons past |: who hath horde j or sene. 

Skelton's Elegy, 22. 

T’hc fa I moii.s erle I: of Northum ] berlami {. Same, 107. 

Also with 5 : 10. 

lice cryde | os he j; bad been stikt | with a swerd |. 

M.for M. King James IV., 2. 

From high ) d<igrcc j: to the low [ est of all |, Same, 7. 

Now go j thy ways j: thou hast tam’d | a curst .shrew!. 

r. of the Shrew, r>. 2. 188. 


VEESES BEOINNINQ WITH SECTION 5 1. 

Tho verso 5 ?: 1. is common. The lengthened verso is 
also found in Anglo^^Baxon. 

In notes with many a winding l>out 

Of lin {ked sweet j ness : long | drawn out}. L'Allegro, 139. 
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gcgrc j racd grim 1 me : gt’ap J on wrath' c. * 
»ceop nih J te naiu | im : iicr j gend ur j e. 
gcstath I elod | c : j iiui miht | uni. 

on uicr; eno<l j <■ : mid | duin weorth | an. 

TIiiBt on I tliu tld j e : tliood | a ®g | hwilc. 
Thill hie I with driht^ne : dicl|an iiiealitjon. 
Ac him j s(* ina*!’ ^ a : mod | getwaif j^de, 

Ihit hail j tium (iodMcHS : wage | and hojly. 


Ccetl. Gen. 61 . 
Cad. 140. 
CW. IIS. 
Cad. 145. 
Alf. Met. 26 . 43. 
Cad. 26 . 
Cad. 53. 
11 Pcnsero.su^ 11 . 


5 /: 2. occurs very rarely, except in our old romances and 
the tutnliling vor.so. TIio lengthened verso may also be found 
in Anglo-Saxon. 

'riiarfor lliai went li] Ahyrdene, 

Qlmur Nelo the linnss uorne, iiiid tlie <iueyn, 

And nth I ir liul! yiH : (iiyi- j and furuiid | 

llkane lor hilf oil’tlisiir husband. 7Vir Iiruco,'2. 512. 

Hulh law j and nu|1iu'c : doth | me accuse i. 

M. for M. Kiitfr JaTMf'.s IV., 4. 

And in ] fowli! in:in|er : brake | their aray 1. 

M.for M. Flod. Field. 16. 

What rriinjtyk I'renjsy : IS 11 [ in your bniyne ’. 

Skelton a 51. 

To Mini j iim deor | e ; swcle j um he scr \ or. Alf. Met. 26. 87. 

Jlis with j orbrec j can : will I dor gosteal | dum. Cml. Gen. 64. 


5 /; 6. was always rare, and may now bo looked upon as 
obsolete. 


geond fol i <*ii fyr j e : and her; >c\ Ic '. 

A noble hart, may haid' iiaiu; ess, 

Na ellys nocht that may liiin plcss, 

GvlT t'rcjdoine fail jyhe : for fre j liking j 
Is yharnyt our all othir thing. 

—-lie is ]iroiui»’d to be wiv’d 

To fair { Mari | tia : but in | no Avise | 
Till he had done his .sacrifice. 

liut 1 1 Avill tar [ ry ; the fool | will stay i 
And let the wise man fly. 


('ad. Gen. 43. 


The Bruce, 1. 229. 


Pericles, 5. 2. 10. 


Lear, 2, 4. 
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Come liith j er, hith j er ; mv lit {tie page | 

M'hj dost thou weep and wail ? 

Byron. Ck, Harold^ 1 . 13 3 . 

Why this I a fan j tome : why that | orae j lef. 

J not; I hut wlio j so ; of those j mime' los 

Tilt* causes know, &c. Chnn. Home of Fame, I. 11. 

5 Z: C. is only found in tlio tumbling verso. 

With four j score thous ! and : in good | ly array |. 

- .1/. for M. Flodden Field, 2. 

That roy j all rcl 1 il^c : more prec ions than guide . Same, 6. 

Eulfyld I with maljict* ; of fro; ward ontcnlej. 

Skelton'/i Fli'frj/, 25. 

Let lion' hie tiel inge : in the [ have no place j. Same, 174. 

In me | all one , ly : Avere .sett [ and 4’oniprvsi.*il!. Some, 15(5. 

Alas [ tlioso plea'.jures ; be stale { and forNik;en. 

Jie/i. Jonson. For, 1. 1 

5 1 : 10. is also to bo found in tlio same barbarous rliy tlim. 

St. Cut I herds hanjiier : with the hish !o]»s men holdcj. 

M. for M. Flod. Field, 6. 

Sir EdlAvard Stan j ley : in the reare -wardo Avas he j. 

Same, 14. 

In this rliytlmi wo may also find V(3r.sos beginning with 
5 ll.f for instance 5 ZZ; 2. and 5 U : 1>. 

1 kncAv j not vu:rily : Avho j it .sliould he . 

M. for j\[. King James 1 T., 2. 

That vil i aine hast i arddhs ; in their fu i riou.s tene ., 

Skelton's Flegif, 24. 

The first of those belongs to the triple measure, and is 
common. 

The class of verses beginning with the section 0. is now 
almost Obsolete, and in none of the better period-s of our 
literature did these rliythms meet with much favour. They 
are not often found in Anglo-Saxon; and though they occur 
more frequently, they arc still rare in the Old English 
alliterative metre. In our ballads they arc common; and, 
as might bo expected, they abound in the tumbling verse. 
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The few which belong to the triple measure, have alone sur 
vived in modem usage. 


VERSES BEGINNING WITH SECTION 6. 

The verse 6:1. though its rhythm be abrupt and awk¬ 
ward, was used both by Gower and Chaucer—doubtless 
because it fell \rithm the orthodox number of eight syl¬ 
lables. 

j\n«l that In's Hhipas dreint were 

Or ell {es yl«)st j: he | n’ist where | * 

Chau. Ilv. of Fame, 1. 233. 

0:2. though of the triple measure, is only found in the 
tumbling verso and some of the later alliterative poems. 
The sharp and sudden stop between the two sections, is 
probably the cause, why they have been so little favoured. 

Of Scot 1 laud he sayde |: late j T was king |. 

M, for M. King James fV., 3. 

Quhvt, soiru j lie and soft |: as | the aweit lil | ies. 

Dunbar. Tua Muryit Wernen, 28. 

0 ; 5. is also confined to our old romances and the tum¬ 
bling verso. 

Dlirst naiie <»r Wali.s iu hataill ride; 

No yhet, fra ewyu fell, abide 

Castell or wallyt town w'ithin 

That he | iie sold lylfj: and lym | mes tync |. 

The Brnce, 1. 105. 

That us I to withstand | : he Imd | no might {. 

M. for M. Flod. Field, 1. 

The fa j ther of wit ]: we call j him may |. Same, 11. 

Beseech | ing him there |: to sliow his might j. Same, 17, 

The verso 6 : G. belongs to the triple measure, an^ is used 
without scruple even by the most careful writers of that 
metre. 


* [Bat Is wrong; gnuntnor requires nisie; and the latter section » 
perfectly regular, i.o. is section 6. See note on p. 197.—W. W. S.] 
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With gor 1 owful sigbes {; as ev j er man berdc j, 

Af, for ifer. King James /K, 2. 

With crowne | on my head |: and scop [ ter in hand j, 

AI. for AI. King James /K, 3. 

The brcatch | of niyne oath j: I diil j not rcgardc. 

Same, 10. 

That aef I re iindon ]: the wul j e tha dur j e. 

The Grave {Thorps'^. 

For Py {thttgore's sake I: what bod j y then took | tlieo P 

J3en Jonson. For, 1. 1, 

The first of these verses was very common in the early 
half of the ICfch century. Many short poems were entirely 
composed of it. It seems, however, to have fallen into 
disuse shortly afterwards; for Gascoigne, who regrets the 
exclusive attention that was paid in his time to the com¬ 
mon measure, tolls his reader, “ wo have used in times 
past other kindes of ineeters, as, for exan»plo, this fol¬ 
lowing : 

No wiglit in this world : that Avcalth cun attaync, 

IJiilcgH he bclevc ; that all is but vain.” ‘ 

This metro was afterwards revived. 

6 ; 9. was rarely mot with except in the tumbling verso; 

I j>m* I posed war |: y(*t I fain j ed truce |. 

At, for At, K. James IV., 4. 

Thus did | 1, Freneho Kinge, j: for the love | of tliee j. 

Same, 4. 

To suf j fre him slain |: of his mor | tall foe |, 

Shelton. Elegy, .3«. 

Thus gat I levyt thai i: and in sic | thrillage!, 

Bath pur and thai of hey parage. The Jirnce, 1. 273. 

G; 10. and G : 11. are two of the commonest versos in tho 
triple j^ensure. They are also of constant occurrence in 
the tumbling verse j 

In this I wretched world |: I may no j longer dwell |. 

. Af. for At. K. James, 14. 


* [See Certain notes of Instruction concerning the making of verde, prefixed 
to Arber’s reprint of Gascoigne’s “ Steel Glass,” p. 34.— W. W. S. J 
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Our her j al<l at armos j: to King Jem ] ye did say [. 

M. for M. Flodd. Field, 4. 

With all I Ihc hole sorte |: of that gloi* [ ious place |. 

Skelton's Elegy, 212. 

Ah per j figlitly as |; could be thought | or devys { ed. 

Same, 158. 

VFJiSKS UEGINNING WITH SECTION 6 /. 

iM \ 1. and 01:2. are extremely rare, but when lengthened 
are found both in Anglo-Saxon and in our later alliterative 
motors; 

'J'hai kyssifc lhair hilfis, at thair ])artyiig, 

Th(‘ King j wnil)cihoclit | him ; oft' | a thing j, 

'i'hal lie I'm thine on fiite wald ga. The Jirucc, 8. 3.51. 

geslog I on nit sseo | ec : awcovd j a ce j gum. Brunanhnrh, 4. 

or led I ra gohwier j e : c; gor-stream j as. Ceed, Gen. lft74. 

Ac ja j pel’s arid jung | lers : Jnd ] as ehil} dren. 

P. PUntghmun. Ji. Frol. 3.5. 

These versos of ten syllables are the shortest that are 
found in I’iers Plowman.' They are rarely- met with in 
alliterative poems of a later date ; 

His sore j oxclama | tious : made | me aft'erdej. 

M.for M. K. James IV., 2. 

And held | with the comjnions : unjder a clokej. 

Skelton's Elegy, 76. 

'rim wror j on geset i te : wid | e and sid j e. Cced. Gen. 10. 

And raughte | with his rag | man : ryngles and hroch | es. 

P. Ploughman. B. prol. 75. 

Jn glot|onj’e Go<l j it wote : gon | hii to bedjde. Same, 4S. 

(W ; 5. is almost peculiar to the tumbling verso ; 

Yet were j we in nomjber : to hia | one, three j. 

• M. for M. K. James, 8. 


‘ [T)>is may te tloublvd. The line: Lightlich Iyer leep awoy thanne^ 
seems only to have nine syllables j sec P. PI. B. ii, 215.—W. W. S.] 
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I trowe I he doth nei j ther : God love j nor dread}. 

Sam. 12. 

That buf I fits the Scots | have : they lac j ked none |. 

Af. for AJ, Flod, Fif'ld, 20. 

Blit by I them to know i logo : yc may | nttayne [. 

Shelton's Flleffy, 1*29. 

61:6. belongs to the triple njonauro, ond as tho rhythm 
runs continuously through tho lino, it has survived tho 
tumbling verso, of which it once formed ono of the most 
striking features. •The lengthened verse is found in I*ier 3 
Plowman. 

In pcac I onblc man | er : I rul j ed my land!. 

M, fur ill. Kg. .James. 3 

Full friend )ly .and faith | fill : my snb Ejects I fund j, 

Same. 3. 

Full bold j ly their big I men : against | ns did come'. 

Find. Field, 17. 

Your hap j waa unhap jpy : to ill | was yourspede!. 

Shelton's Elegy, fil. 

’Twa.s I I won the wagjcr : though yon } hit tho white!, 

And be j ing a win ! nor ; G(mI give | yon good night \. 

Turn, of the Shrew, H. 2. I StJ. 

And len [ eth such los j cles : that lech j erye haun ; ten. 

P. Ploughman, li.prol. 77. 

There hov j e«l an hnnd i red : In houv ' c.s of sclk \ c. 

Same, 210. 

AVhich soul { fast and loose, j Sir : eanio first | from Apol, lo, 

P. Jonsou. I'os. 1, 1. 

61:0. and 61: 10. are only found in tho tumbling vor.so 
and some of tho most slovenly spocirnen.s of tho triple 
measure,- 

Ye hail j not been ajble ; to have said ; him Nay -, 

Skelton's Elegy. 70. 

And could j not by.falsjhodo : either thrive ! or tide j. 

Al.for Af. K. James. 9. 

For Eor| row© and pi | ty : I gan nerc J to re.sorte'. Same. 2. 
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Now room | for fresh game | sters : who do will | you to know. | 

B. Jonaon. Fox, 1. 1. 

As Withe I and ns art} less : as the lamb | on the lea |, 

And dear to my heart as the light to my ec. 

Bums. Auld Rob Morris, at. 2, 

Of tho verses beginning with 6 ll. wo have one 6 W: 2 . 
which still keeps its station in our poetry. It belongs to 
that class of versos, which have the triple rhythm running 
through both sections. This was doubtless the cause of its 
surviving. It is found occasionally in Jihe tumbling verse; 

Uothe tom|i)oral and spirit ]ual : for | to complaynej. 

Skelton's Elegy, 181. 

Why then | thy dogmatjieal : si lenco halli left | theo? 

Of that I an obstrep | croua : law yer bereft | me. 

B. JoHson. Fox, 1. 1, 

In tho same loose metro, wo sometimes meet with such a 
verso an QU: 10. 

'fhe liar | on of Ivil j lerton : and both As | tones were there! 1. 

M. Jor M. Flodd. Field, 10. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

VERSE OP FIVE ACCENTS. 

Our verse of five accents may be divided into two sec¬ 
tions, whereof one contains two, and the other throe accents. 
Accordingly as it opens with one or other of thoso sections, 
the character of its rhythm varies materially. Wo shall in 
the present chapter pass under review thoso versos, wliich 
begin with the section of two accents. 

Before, however, wo proceed, I would make one or two 
observations on a subject, which has already been touched 
upon in the opening of the last chai)tor. Gascoigne thought 
that in a verso of ten syllables, the pause would bo boat 
placed at the ondo of the first four syllables.’^ Tie adds, 
however, soon afterwards, In rithine royall it is at the 
writer^s discretion, and forceth not whore the pause bo 
until the ond of the lino.” JSTow as the stanza, known by 
tho name of the rhythm royal, was borrowed from the 
French, this strengthens an opinion alreaxly uiootod, that, 
with tho other peculiarities of foreign .metre*, tho flow of its 
rhythm was introduced into our poetry.* But that it quickly 
yielded to the native rhythm of the language is clear, no loss 
from the versification of such poets, as have survived to us, 
than from tho silence of contemporary critics. Gascoigne 
is tho only writer who alludes to this license—a strong proof 
that it was not generally recognised even as a peculiarity of 
the rhythm royal. 

In most of the manuscripts I have seen, containing vcrBO> 
of five accents, tho middle pause is marked ; though not so 

’ It might hence be inferred, that tho French verse of five accents had no 
middle jmusc. This is incorrect; the French verse of /mt accents, like the 
rhythmus of the Iambic Dimeter, had none, hut the verse of five iiccents always 
divided after the fourth syllable.— (Corrcclum.) 
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carefully, as in the alliterative poems of the same age. 
Below are the first eighteen lines of Chaucer’s Prologue, 
from MS. Harl. 1758, and MS. Harl. 7333. The first manu¬ 
script gives both the middle and the final pauses. 

Wfiaii that Aprill , with his schonres swotc . 

I'ho (lroiii?hfc of Marche . hath perced to the rote . 

And hathetl euery vcyne . in suchc licoure . 

Of whiclu' vertue . engendrid is the floure . 

And zophirus eke . witli his swete brolhe . 

Kns])ircd hath . in eiiery holt and heth . 

The tiMidre croppes . and tlie yong s%nno. 

Into the Ham . his half oours rouue . 

Ami sinale fowles . makcn melodyc . 

'I'hat sloi)cn all the nyght. with open eye . 

Ko pricketh hem naiiirc . in hero coragos . 

Thun longeii folk . to gon in pilgryinagos . 

And palmers for to seke . straungc strondcs . 

To feme lialwes . con the in sondry londes . 

And speciuly . from encrie schires ende . 

Ol'Englond . to Caunterbnrye thoi wende. 

^riie boly blisfnll martyr for to seke. 

That hem hath holpen . whan that thei were seke. 

Whanne that Apeiyll \v»tA hi.s shourcs swooto 
The drowght of inarehc hathe perced to the rote 
And b:ithc<l encry vcyne . in snche lykouro 
Of wifho vertue . ongendorid is the llourc 
W'liaime stephyrus eke . with his swete brethc 
Enspirytl hathe in cuirry holt and hethe 
Tlie tondre eroppys . and the yownge sonne 
Hathe in the Hume . his halfe eours eronne 
And sntalo fonle.s . inuken melodyc 
Tliut slepen al the niglit with open aye 

prickethe hem nature ..in thayre courages 
Tluinne longon folkos to gon on pilgrymagos 
And palmers eke . to sechc straungc strandes 
To feme halowes . kowthe in sumlrye Inndi.s 
And spoeiallye . froine euery shyros ende 
Of Eng[e]land to CavnterbtU'ye thei wende 
, The hooly blyssfullc martyr. Ifor to seke 

'fhat hem hathe holpon . whanne that thei were seke. 

The occasional omission, or misplacing of the dot, is 
perfectly in keeping with the general inaccuracy of these 
two copies. Indeed, in MS. Harl. 7333, the pause, when 
inserted, is often nothing more than a mere scratch of tho 
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pen. Still, aa.it seems to me, we can only come to one 
^ conclusion, in examining these manuscripts; namely, that 
, 6ach verse was looked upon as made up of two sections, 
precisely in the same way as the alliterative couplet of the 
: Anglo-Saxons. 


VERSES BEaiNNING WITH SECTION 1 , 

, ! 

are of very rare occurrence. They are chiefly used by our 
dramatists. We shqjl begin with the verso 1: 2. 

Have I not heard these islanders shout out, 

Vivo ) Ic roi j: aa I I have hank'd j their tovmsi. 

Kinp' John, 5. 2. 104. 

O I that’s wellj: fetch ] me iny cloke | my elokej. 

B, Jpnson. Bv. Man in hin Ifumour, 3. 2. 

Hold, shepherd, hold ! learn not to he a wronger 
Of j your wttrd,: was ( not your prom j ise laid [ 

To break their loves first ? 

Fletcher. Faith. Sheph. 4. 3. 

1; 5. is more common. 

Like a pilgrime, which that goth on foote, 

And hath none horse to releve his travailc, 

Hote, drye, wery, and may findo no hotc 

Of j wel coldj; whan thrust | doth him | asaaUe|*— 

Right so fare 1. 

Lydgate. Fall of Pnneea, Prul. f>f Bh. 3, st. 1. 

Then n.s a bayte she hringeth forth her ware, 

Sil i ver, gold, |: riche perlc j, and pree j ions stone j. 

Sir T. More. Bake of Fortune. 

Rarkloughly castle call you this at hand ? 

* Yea, I my lord}: how brooks 1 yourgmee ( the air|. 

n. u. 3 . 2 . 1 . 

-Delights and jolly games 

That shepherds hold full dear, thus put I off; 

Now [ no more j: shall these j smooth brows j be girt j 
With youthful coronals. Fletcher. Fa. Sheph. 1.1, 


* [At the same time, mlh was certainly dietyllahie m Chaucer's time, and 
' . may have been so used by Lydgate. The line then becomes perfectly regular; 
welllo cold I whan tllruat j doth him | assaile.”—W. W. S.] 
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——— Thrice from the b&nka of Wye, 

And sandy'bottom’d Severn have I sent him 

Boot [ less home j: and weath | er<beat | en back |. , 

" \ H. iv.s.i.m. 

Ja I el who [: with hos [ pita (ble guile | 

Smote Sisera sleeping. Samson Agon. 989.* 

Chaucer affords us a few instances of tho same .verse 
lengthened ; 

Ther n’aa quicksilver, litarge, nc brimston, * • 

BdraSjsCeruse, no oile of tartrc non, 

Ne J ointment |: that wol ] do clen [ sc orbit| e,* 

Tnat him might helpcn of his whelkcs white. 

CAoa. i’ro/. 631. 

Verses beginning with tho section 1 1. abound in Anglo- 
Saxon J they art) also met with in Chaucer and tho writers of 
the fifteenth century, but were rarely used after that period, 
except by our dramatists. 

see I ga swat | e : sith 1 than sun | ne up j. Brmanhurh, 13. 

gas j tas gcom \ re ; geof | on death | e hweop ]. Ceed. Exod. 447. 

sid I and swcgl | -turht: liim | tha^r sar J gelamp |. 

Cced. Gen. 28. 

Cml. Gen.’tO. 

Cad. Gen. 58. 

Cad. Gen. 104. 

Cad. Gen. 119. 

Cad. Gen. 149. 

Cad. Gen. 162, 

Cad. Gen. 121. 

Cad, Gen. 136. 

Cad. Gen.S, 

gas I ta weard | um : hmf i don gleam | and dream |. * . 

Cad, Gen. 12. 

. ..— ■ -----y 

t ’ 

* [But tho right reading |s different: Ja|el whwwith | inhoslpitajhle guile.-— 
W.W.S.] 

• [But tho right reading is : No oin|ement | tbat^l|de, &c.—W.W.S.) 


beot I forbors ] ten : and | forbyg | cd thryin |. 
torh 1 to tir j e; and | his tom | gewrsec ]. 
wiht I gewor | den : ac | tbes wid j a grund |. 
won {no wmg | as: tba | wics wul | dor torht |. 
up I from eorth | an : thurli | his ag | on word {. 
sid I eetsom | ne ; tha | gesund j rod wrns |. 
micl I um sped | nni; met | od eng [ la heht |, 
mid I dan geard | es : met | ud af | ter sceaf |. 
or I geword {en : ne { nu en | dc cymth |. 
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mon I nea el [ n» ; that j is jns) {ro wyrd I, Cad. Om. 1S99. 

Wal I dend ur | e ; and { geworb j te tha |. Cad. Gen. 147. 

Ag I an wol j do ; tha | wearth jt | re Clotl [ . Cad. Oen, 34» 

The gretc clamour and the waiinenting 
Which that the ladies ina<le at tlie brcnning 
Of I the hod | ies : and | the grot j c lionour | 

That Theseus the noble conqueror 

Doth to the ladies. Chau, Kuightes Tale{ C. T, 993. 

Thou miglitest wenen that this Palamon 
In ( his fightjiuge ;#verjo a wood | loonL* 

Kii^hfes Tnle; C. T. 1053. 

No more of tins for Goddes ditmitec 

(Jnod I ouro hos | te ; for ( thou tnak j e»t me j 

So weary, &c. Cha?/. Prol. to Meliheus; <?. 7’. 13847. 

Like j a ]iil|grimc : wliich | that goth | on footej. 

f.ydgate {sec p. 209). 

Thus I fell .Jujlins; from | his migh|ty pow'r|. 

.SVr T, Mofc, Bake of Fortune, 

-IJj) the forcsaylc goes, 

We fall on knees, amyd the haj)])y gale, 

Which I by God’s | will: kind | and eixlme jly blowesi 

Gascoigne. Journey into Holland, 122, 


Tut! I when struckst, | thou : one | blow in | the field | ? 

2 H. VI. 4. 7. 84. 


-The other,again 

Is I my kins|n[\gn : whom | the king | hath wrong'd j. 

/?.//. 2 . 2 . 112 . 


-When comes such another P 

Nev|cr! nev{cr! : comc|, away, ( away |! ./«/. Cm. 3. 2. 257. 


But hast thou yet latched the Athenian’s eyes,. 

With I the love | juice: as | I bid | thee do j P ’ 

M. N. D. 3. 2. m. 

O this learn ling : what | a thing | it isj. 

O this wood I cock : what j an ass | it isj. 

T. of the Shrew, 1. 2. IfiO, 


* Tyrwbitt very unnccessoi'ily inserts an as to eke out the metre were (uru 
wood leon; ” [which as is not in the best MSS.]. 

* [Bat Hazlitt’s edition gives a complete line: Which by God's will full 
kjrhd and ealmely blows.”—W. W. S.] 

* [But the right reading is: uni did bid thee do ”; and the line is regular. 
-rrW.W.S.1 
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. I thank my blessed angel, never, never, 

Laid ) 1 pen | ny ; bet | ter out | than tliis j. 

B. Jmson. E. M. out of his Humor^ I, 1. 

Let him that will ascend the toti'ring seat 
Of j our gran j dear ; and | become j us great j 
As are his mounting w'ishes ; as for me 
Let sweet repose and rest my portion be. 

Sir M, Hale, from Seneca. * 

O I that tor I inent: should | not be | confin’d) 

To tlic body’s wounds and sores 1 Samson Agon. 606. 

The lengthened verse is more rare. 

Agl an wol I dun : and | swa eath | c mcah | ton. 

Coed. Gen. 48. 

Wyrd I mid w®og|e : thror | ror weg|a.s lag | on. 

Cad. Exod. 457. 

Fus j on frost | wum : hoef [ de face j no hyg | c. 

Coed. Gen. 443. 


-Let me think we conquer’d— 

Do I, but 80 I think : as | we may | be con [ quor’d. 

FI. Bonduca, 1. 1. 

Hear I ye, cap ] tain: are | you not j at leis | nre. 

1 H. VI. 5. 3. 97. 

11: 2, is rarely met with after the 15th century, save in 
the works of our dramatists. 

* 

beelc j forbig | do : tlia j he gebolg | en wearth |. 

Cad. Gen, 64. 

—- And ran in all thaiv mycht, 

To I the fcch | taris ; or | thai com ner j that place {, 

Off thaim persawyt rycht wcill was gud Wallace. 

Wallace, 11. 104. 

■■ -. . . . That deemst of things divine, 

As I of hu (man,: that j they may al j ter’d bo [, 

And chang’d at pleasure for those imps of thine. 

F. Q. 4. 2. 61. 

Gas I ta weard | as : tha } he hit gear [ c wis [te. 

Cad. Oen. 41, 

Spenn | mid spang ] um : wis | te him spite | ca fel j a. 

Cad. Oen. 446. 
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- Keep your words to-morrow, 

And ) do some | thing : wor j thy your meat |; go guide ) 'em, 
And see 'em fairly onward. Fletcher, Bonduca^ 2. 3. 

Pi j pes, trom} pcs.: na; kcrs and clarioun | es 
That in the bataillc ; blowen blody sownes. 

('hail, Knightes Tale} C, T, 2313. 

1 Z: 5. sooms at one time to have been recognised, as a 
standard verso of ten syllables. It fell, however, into 
almost total disuse, during the reign of Elizabeth. 

FaJ um fidjinuii#: and him j on fauhm | gobnccl. 

Cued. Gen. 62. 

Scip {pend us; scr : tha he | that scip | bclenc . 

Cad. Gen. 1391. 

Nymph [ os faun j cs : and Am j adry j iwlos ]. 

('him. knighles Tale; C. T, 2930. 

Ad jam el* dest ; was grow j and in | courage |, 

Forthwait!, ryoht fayr, auchtenc yvt of age, 

Large olf p<’rsoiie; both wiss, worthi, at>d wicht, 

(»u(ic j king llobjert ; in his j tyme maid ] him knychtj 
Lang j tyme ef j tir : in Brnejes weris | he baid'i, 

On Engliss men nione gull iorn^ iimid. Wallace, 3. 43. 

Full I gret slaiioh j tyr : at pit j le was to sc j, 

Of I trew Si-otjtis : onrsett | with sut elte|. Same, 1. 107. 

- TIis rebell chihlron three, 

Henry ami Uichaid, who bet him on the breast; 

Ji^jrey one'|ly : from that | olTence | was free], 

Hen I ry <ly | ed : of Fug} lands crown | possest j, 

Kic.h j ard liv J cd : Ins fa j tber to | molest j, 

John I the young lest : pect still | bis fajtlier’s cyej, 

Whose deedes unkind the sooner made him die. 

Ferrers. M.farM. Gl(icester,i\. 14. 

For having rule and riches in our hand, 

Who durst gaynesay the thing that we averd? 

Will I wJis wisjdom : our lust j for law | di<l stand}. 

» Sackville. M, for M. Buckingham, 87. 

Jdolatrye from deepc devotion, 

Vul} gaire wor j shippe : from worldes [ promo | tion'. 

i*uttenham. Parih. 

Mar j riage, unc j le; tdas j my days j are young j, 

And fitter is my study and my books. 1 if. FT. 8 , 1. 21. 
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There is one verse in the P. L. which at first sight would 
seem to fall within the present law. 

Tasting concoct, digest, assimilate, 

And 1 corpor j eal: to in ] corpor | eal turn [. P, L. 5. 413. 

But when we remember the licence which Milton allowed 
himself in tho position of his pauses, and also that an 
emphasis falls on the first syllable of incorporeal, I think 
there can bo little doubt but he read it as tho verse 3 : 5.* 

And I corpor | eal to in ] : coipor | cal turn |. 

1 Z: 6. is exceedingly rare, and seems to have ended its 
career in the tumbling verso. 

A band thai maid in prewa illusioun 

At I thair pow j or : to work ] his confu ] sioun |. 

Wallace, 11. 205. 

VERSES BBGINNINO WITH SECTION 2. 

2 : 1. is mot with in the writers of the 15th century, and 
in our dramatists. 

Tyn I winter full I: tha | sio tid | gclompj. Alf. Met.^Q.n, 

Lcarnc what is virtue, therein is great solace. 

Leunie | what is truth |: sad | ness and { prudence I. 

Barclay. Schip of Foies, Of Alockers, st. 3. 

11 icli I esse, Imnoiir, |: welth | and nun | cestry |, ^ 

Hath me forsaken, and lo now here 1 ly. 

Sir T. More. Ruful Lamentation. 

Poi I soil’d, ill fare j! : dead \! forsook j! cast oflTj! 

Kg. John, 5. 7. 35. 

Nay I if you nieltj: then | will she ] run tnafll. 

1 H.JV. 3. 1. 212. 

Break J open shops j: noth [ ing can | you steal ], 

But thieves do lose it. 7\ of Atkenii 4. 3. 450. 

No more the company of fresh fair maids. 

And wanton shejiherds be to me delightful, 

Nor tho slirill pleasing sound of merry pipes, 


' See ch. 5. 
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Undeir seme shady dell, vhea the cool wind 
Plays j on the leaves j: all j be far | away [ 

Since thou art far away. Fletcher, Faithful Shep. 1. 1. 

Help'd by the great pow’r of the virtuous moon 
In I her full light j: oh ( you sons * | of earth |, 

You only brood, unto whose happy birth 

Virtue was given, &c. Fletcher. Faith/. Shep, 2. 2, 

In Ireland have 1 seen this stubborn Cade 
Oppose hinjself against a troop of kernes— 

Aixl, in the end being rescued, 1 have seen him 
Ca I per upright}: like ( a wild ( Moris ioo.* 

2 H. VJ. 3. 1. 360. 

2:2. has always boon one of the standard versos in the 
metro of 5 accents. 

0th I ers apart j: sat | on a hill | retir’d |. P. L. 2. 557. 
Cur I teis he was}: low j ly and ser j visa ] ble. Chau, Prol. 99, 

2:3. was never used by Drydcn and his school, nor 
indeed were any of those verses, which included the section 
3. I cannot help thinking that good taste was shown in 
rejecting them, even though sanctioned by Spenser and by 
Milton. 


But this good knight, soon as he them can spy, 

For j the cool shade j: thith j cr has j tily got | 

F.Q.\. 2. 29. 

Fee I bly she shriek’d | r but | so fee j bly indeed |, 

That Bntomart heard not. F. Q, 4. 7. 4. 

-TRou with thy lusty crew 

False titled sons of gc)d8, roaming the earth 
Cast I wanton eyes {: on | tlic daugh | ters of men {. 

P. It. 2. 180. 


-lie who receives 

Ligly; j from above |: from j the foun j tain of light j, 

No other doctrine needs. P> R, 4. 289. 


, * That is, the plants which the speaker had just gathere<i. 

* [But the Globe edition pats him before Caper in the same line.] 

* [But the Globe edition has: Vor the cool shwle him thither haatly got”; 
trhioh is sufficiently sm»>oth.-—W. W. S.] 
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2:5. hag been one of our standard verses of five accents 
since the days of Chancer. 

Brit rich he was of holy thought and work ; 

He I was also |: a lern | ed man | a clerk { 

That Cristes gospel trewely woldc preche. Chau. Frol. 481. 

Some j to whom Ileav’n |: in wit | has been | profuse [ 

Want j as much more |; to turn | it to | its use [. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 80. 

Crea | ture so fair |: his rec | oncile j ment seek | ing. 

P. Z. 10. 943. 

9 - 

VERSES BEGINNING WITH SECTION 2 1. 

21:1. has been common in our poetry from the earliest 
period, and is still counted among the standard versos of 5 
accents. 

Met j od on mon ] nuin ; trier | e swith j c grap!. 

Cad. Gen. 1381. 

glarl I ofer grun | das : god | cs con j del beorht |. 

lirunanburh, 15. 

rorljor arajrjdc : and ( this rumje land]. Cad. Gen. 114. 
som I o<l on sand | c : nys ] ton sor ] ga wild |. Cad. Gen. 242. 
d®l I on gedwil} de ; nol [ don dreog \ an long |. 

Cad. Gen. 23. 

staslglne gostigjan : sum I tn«g stYlled swoordi. 

Exeter MS. Christ, 679. 

sing I an and sec j gan ; tham | bith snyt | tru crieft |. 

Exeter MS. Christ, 667. 

woril {ewithe writ [ an : snm ] um wig j sped |. Same, 673. 

Icoht 1 ajfter thys j trum : heht j tha lif j cs weard j. 

Cad. Gen. 144. 

Hot I an and sceot | ta : theer | geflem j ed wcarth j. 

Brvnanhurh, 32. 

A clerk tlier was of Oxenforde also 
That I unto log j ik : had | de long | ygo j. 

Chaucer, Frol. 285,' 

Whence | and what art { thou : cx j eera j ble shape |. 

P. Z. 2. 681. 

wlit I c gewem [ med : heo [ on wxac j e sith | than. 

Cad, Gen. 71 . 
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gum I -rinca gyd ] en : cutU j e gal j dra fbl | a. 

Alf. Met, 2(>. 53, 

boor j nas forbred ] an : and | mid baJ | ocraf j turn, 

Alf, id. 75. 

Thra j cia cyn j iiig ; thnet | he then j an mos j te, Alf. id. 22, 

widje eteowjde : tha | se wuljilor cynjing. Cced. Gm. 165. 

One I that lust^ af j ter : cv j 'ry scv I erol beau j ty. 

Fletcher. Faith. Sh. 1. 2. 

2 Z : 2. is met with chiefly in the works of our dramnti.sts. 
It is not found in tlie “ heroic verso ” as used by Drydon 
and Pope. 

God Uketli not that men us Rabbi eall 

Nci 1 tlier in inar| ket : ne j in your largj e hall j. 

Ck. SompnoureH I'ule.; C. T. 7779. 

Know I and the worjschip : and | the gret no I bilituee | 

Of him qnhilk sprang that tym in inonv place. 

Wallace, 11. 267. 

Whiles 1 I in Ire | land : nour! ish a inigb! ty band i, 

2 II. VI. 3. 1. 348. 

Keep I his brain fum j ing ; Ep j icure | an cooks | 

Sharpen with cloylcss sauce his appetite. 

A. and (\ 2. 1. 24. 

* 

Write I thenx togethjer : yours I is as fair I a name I. 

Jul. Ca.H. 1. 2. 144. 

-If aught propos’d— 

Of difficulty or danger could <leter 

Me ] from attctnpjting ; where!fore do I [ assume,j 

These royalties ? P. X. 2. 450. 

Ic I the masg eath|c : ealjdum and leasjuin spcljhun.* 

Alf. Met. 26. 1. 

M I ffier to al | dre : thees ^ we her in j nc luag \ on. 

♦ CW. Gen. 4^1. 

Let j me not think | on’t: frail j ty thy name | is worn | an. 

Hamlet, 1. 2. 146. 

Where | is our unjeleP : what ] is the mat | ter, Siif|folkP * 

2 li, VI. 3. 2. 28. 

* [But epellum belongs to the line following.— VV. W. S.j 
■ [The Globe edition has, “ what’s the matter.”*—W. W. S.] 
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Give { me the map | there : know | that we have | divid j ed 
In three our kingdom. Lear, 1. 1.38. 

2 Z : 5. like all those verses which had a supernumerary 
syllable between the sections, was rejected by Dryden and 
his imitators. 

Lag I o mid Ian | de : geseah j tlm lif j cs weard!. 

Cad. Oen, 163. 

Ootl I cs forgym | don : hie liyr | a gal | beswac j. 

Cced. id. 327. 

Draw j near to for | time : and la [ boua her | to please ], 

If that yc thynkc yourselfo to wel at ease. 

Sir T. More. Bohe of Fortune. 

Give I me the dag | gers : the sleep {ing and [ the dead |, 

Are but as pictures. Macbeth, 2. 2. 53. 

In vain then striv’st to cover shame with shame, 

Or I by eva | sions : thy crime j uncov ] er’st more |. 

Samson, 841. 

liar] pics and hy|dras : or nil ] the nion|strou.s forms | 

Twixt Africa and In<l. Coriius, 605. 

Fyr jenn fremlinan ; nc hie j on frith je lif i don. 

Cad. Oen. 19. 

-I hear a knocking 

At I the south cnjti’y : retire j we to j onr chain jbers. 

^ Macbeth, 2. 2. 66. 

VEKSES BEGINNING WITH SECTION 5. 

6 :1. is very rare. The cause is evidently the sharp and 
abrupt division between the two sections. 

I'lisem Cu 1 sere |: cyn j eric j n Iwa [. Alf. Met. 26. 6. 

And he that isS ajiprov'd in this offence, 

I’hough he hath twinn’d with me, both at a birth, 

Hhall lose | me. What| ! : in | a town j of war |, 

To manage private and domestic quarrel! 

Othello, 2. 3. 211. 

-Shapes of grief 

Which, look'd on as it is, is nought but shadows 
Of what [ is not ^ | : Then, | most gra \ cioua queen [ 

More than your lord's departure weep not. B. JI. 2. 2. 23. 


[The Globe edition has^“ Of whet iVie not,’’ &c.—W. W. S.] 
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A.tid weor j thodon j; swa j swa wul’] dres cjn} ing.^ 

Alf. Met. 26. 45. 

Yea, look’et | thou pale}? let | me see | the writ|ing. 

R. JL 5. 2. 57. 

The King of heav’n forbid our lord the king 
Should so with civil and uncivil arms 
He rush’d | upon}! : thy [ thrice no j ble cons j in 
Harry Ilolingbroke doth luiinbly kiss thy hand, 

R. II. 3. 3. 101. 

6:2. has been common in our verse of ten syllables from 
the days of Chaucer# 

This Pal I amon |: when j he those wowl j cs herd} o., 

Dispitously he lokod and answer | do. 

Kniffhtes Tale; C. T. 1125. 

And Phccbiis, fresh as bridegroom to his mate, 

Came dan | cing forth [; shuk | ing his dew | y hair |. 

F. Q. 1, 5. 2. 

False cl | oquence \: like [ the prismat {ic glass | 

Its gaudy colours spreads on every place. 

Pope. Ensatj on Criticum, 311. 

-- Self-displeas’d 

For self-I offeiuie I: more j than for Qod | offeu|ded. 

Samson, 514. 

Some of our later critics, and among others Johnson, have 
recorded their objections to any vor.so wliich ends with the 
section 2. Pemberton, the friend and panegyrist of Glover, 
considers the measure of tho verso 

Aud tow’rds | the gate j: roll j ing her bes j tial train | 

P. L. 2. 873. 

as faulty; because tho third foot is “ a trochee.'' Ho would 
correct it thus. 

And rol j ling tow’rds j the gate ]: her bes | tial train {. 

The alteration seems to me anything but an improvomont. 
The uneven flow of Milton's lino, is far bettor adapted to 
express a ** rolling " motion, than tho continuous rhythm 
of his presumptuous critic. 


* [But the MS. omits And^—Vi. W. S.] 
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5 : 3. was last patronised by Milton. Its revival is hardly 
to be wished for. 


Als bcstiall thar ryclit courss till ondur 
We^le holj)it ar be wyrkyn off natiir, 

On lute and weynge asceiidand to tlic hycht, 

Conser| wed wciU|; be j the ma|kar of’mycht]. 

Wallace^ 3. 5. 

Tlie par j dale Hwift |: and | the ty j gcr cruel! j, 

^’Le antelope and wolf both fierce and loll. F. Q. 1. 6. 26. 


If is work enjoys not what itself doth say, 

For it shall never find one resting da)«; 

A thousand hands shall toss each page and line, 

Whicli shall be scanned by a thousand eyne, 

That sab | bath's rest |: or j this sab j bath’s unrest | ’ 

Hurd is to say, whether’s the happiest. 

Hull, <m Mr. Green ham’s “ Dook of the Sabbath." 


1 'is true 1 am that sp’rit unfortunate 
W1 m>, leagu’d with millions more in sad revolt 
Koj»t not my ha])i)y station, but was driven 
With them | from bliss|; to | the b«>ti tomlcss pit;. 


P. 


n. 


1. 358. 


-Eternal wrath 

Ihirn’d af | ter them [: to | the hot | totniess pit ]. P. L. 6. 805. 


-Jn his own image he 

Crca j tod thee j : in | the im | age of God j 

Kxpri\s.s. p. L, 7. 526. 


There can, I think, bo little doubt, that Milton saw in 
this rhythm a certain fitness for his subject. The reader 
is almost forced to dwell on the proposition which begins 
the second section; otherwise ho may miss the accent, and 
sink the lino into a miserable verso with only four accented 
syllables. This resting place serves tho purpose of an 
emphatic stop, and soems to have been intended to give 
force to the words which follow, the bottomless pit,^^ the 
imago of God.'* 

5 : 5. is one of the standard verses of 6 accents. 

From cneo | -mmgum |; that hie j set cam j pe oft j. 

Srttnanburhf 8. 


’ [But porhapa this is emphatic, and ne should read; ** or this | sabjbath’s 
murest.|” Dr. Guest, in the first edition, prints “or the sabbath’s unrest}” but 
t\e right reading seems to be this. —W. W, S.] 
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And wek j e ben 1: the ox | en in | mj plow j, 

TUe remenant of my tale is long enow. 

Chau. The Knightes TaU; C. T. 889. 

And hear | me woods j: ami si' Icnce of | this place | 

And ye [ sail hours,: tliat move j a sul j leu pa<‘e!. 

'' Fletcher. Fa. Skeph. 4. 4. 

And pi j OU8 awe 1; that fear'd | to have j ofleii' ded. 

F. L. 5, 135. 

This verso is occasionally found doubly longthonod, in 

the works of our dramati.sts. 

. • 

He must | not live I: to trumlpet forth j my injfamv. 

Per. i. 1. 145. 

-Anti hence wc do conclude 

That wliat j so’er j; liath Ilux j urc and j Imnnd j itj'. 

JJ. JoH, E, M. out of his U. Frol, 1)3. 

5:6. aoctns rarely to have been used after tho loth cen¬ 
tury, oven by our dramatists. 

Sidiyp Han j uhl had |: the Per i .•joys protec j tioim I 

As for all part to tak the reinissionn. WaJUu-e, 1. 3:33, 

Twa yeris thus with myrtli Wallace ahaid 

Still iujto Fransi rand moniy <11111 jorinay maid'. 

' 11 . 144 

How fi I ery {: and for I ward oiir ped j ant i.8 j. 

T. of the Shrew, .‘1. 1. 

5 Z: 1. has alway.s been among the standard verses of five 
accents; 

A mer j chant was j thcr : with j a forked herd 1, 

In muttelce, and high on hors ho sat. 

And on his hed a Flauudrisli bever hat. Chau. Frol. 272. 

What strong j cr breast'-plate ; than j a heart | untainlted. 

2 ff. VI. 3. ‘i. 2.32. 

-With all his host 

Of rebjcl an|gels : by | whoso aid | aHpir|ing... 

He trusted to have equall'd the Most High. V. L, 1. 37. 

The following is an instance of tho verso doubly length- 
..ened; 

If that my cousin King be King of England, 

It must { be gran {ted : I | am Duke ] of Lan j caster. 

R. II. 2 . 3 . 123 . 
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6? : 2. fell into disuse after Milton^s death; 

And with that word lie caught a ffreat mirrour, 

And saw that chiuingod was all his colour ; 

And saw | his vis {nore ; all | in anoth j er kind |, 

And right, anon it run him in his mind. 

The Knightes Tale; C. T. 1401. 

Sound drum.s I and trura j pets : bold j ly and cheer! fully 1. 

II. III. 5. 3. 269. 

She, guilt [less dam[spl : fly [ing the mad | pursuit | 

Of lier enraged step-dame Gneiidulcn. Comusy 829. 

My voice thou oft ha.st heard, and hast not fear’d. 

Hut .still rejoic’d; how is it now become 

So dreadjful to j thee? : That | thou art najked, whoj 

Hath told thee ? ' P. Z. 10. 119. 


- Let grief 

Convert | to ang | ei’, blunt j not the heart |, enrage | it. 

Mach. 4. 3. 229. 

When (lame | and fu ] ry ; make | but one face | of lior | ror. 

Fletch. Jjoy. Suhj. 1. 3. 

Gentle to me and afTablo hath been 

Thy con | dcsccii j .sion : and | shall bo hon | our'd ev | er 

With grateful memory. P. Z. 8. (548. 

5^:5. did not aurvivo Milton ; 

Of sterres that ben doped in scriptures 
That on I Fuel | la : that oth j er Ru | bous j. 

This God of armes was araied thus— 

Chau. The Knightes Tale; C. T. 2046. 

The sAvortl | flaw fra | liim : a furlbreid on j the landj, 
Wallas was glad : and hynt it sonc in hand. 

Wallace, 1. 405. 

Then mayst | thou bold j ly : defy | her turn ] ing chaunce |, 
She can thee neither hinder nor advance. 

Sir 2\ More. Bake of Fortune. 

Now, broth I or Rich|ard, : Lord lias j tings, and | the rest}. 

3 H. VI. 4. 7. 1. 

And to the ground her threw; yet n’old she stent 
Her bitt (er rail | ing : and foul { revil | eincnt {. 

F. Q. 2. 4, 12. 
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Or search’d the hopeful thicks of hwlgy rowes 
For bri | ery her | ries : or hawes | or sowr j er aloes j. 

/Ml Sa/. 3. 1. 14. 

How ai'C you join'd Avith hell in triple knot, 

A«jainst the unarni’il Aveiikiu‘>s (tf 4»m‘ virgin. 

Alone I aiul help | less I : is this | ihc con j ltdence | 

You gave me, brother? Cr»/i«5, 581. 

Ah! fro I ward Clar[ence : how cv|il it | hosoems | thee 
‘ To flatter Ifoiiry. 3 //. TV. 4. 7. 84. 

P’arewell my eagle ! when thou lltuv’st, whole armies 

Have stoop’d j Iffclow’ | th<^ : at pas j sage i | Iiuac seen j Ihee 

Ruflle the 'J'artars. W, Loyal Snhj. 1.3. 21. 

Byron has given us one instance of the verso 5 I : 5. but 
rather through negligence than of set purpose; 

I .see I before | me : (he glad |ia} tor liej. Childe If. 4. 140. 

5 Z ; G. is very rare. It prevailed chiefly in the 15th 
century; 

Scliir Ran I aid OftAv{fiird : helm | wide that (yiuc j he ihari, 
For he throw rycht wiis born sehivreft’of Air. 

Walldc/;, 4. 15. 

Verses beginning with 5 ll. are occasionally found in 
Chaucer, and are not unfrequont in our dramatist.s. Mas¬ 
singer particularly affected this double lengthening of tho 
first section. 


5 ll : 1. 

They teach their teachers witli their depth of judgrnctU, 

And are ( with ar | guiiieiits : a | ble to { conA'ert 

The enemica to our Gods- Aftm. Virg. Martyr, 1. 1, 46. 

When that the Knight had thus his tale Udfl, 

In all I the com j paynie : if as [ thcr yong | ne oldj, 

That he ne said it was a noble storie. 

Chau. The Millerett Prol; C. T. 3111 , 

It is the Prince of Wales that threatens thee. 

Who iiev j er prom [ iaeth : but j he means | to pay j. 

1 //. iv. 5. 4. 42. 

To meet ] Northum j berland : and | the Prcl j ate Sbroop). 

Same, S. 5. 37. 
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Verses beginning with the sections 6. and 6 1. were cer¬ 
tainly used by Chaucer; though, in the present condition 
of his works, it is difficult to say to what extent. They 
were very common in the century, which succeeded his 
death, but in tho 16th century fell rapidly into disfavour. 
They are found but rarely even in the plays of our drama¬ 
tists, though I suspect that Shakespeare^s editors have 
silently corrected tho rhythm of many verses, which, as 
Shakespeare wrote them, contained the obnoxious section. 
Tho rare occurrence of those verses in Anglo-Saxon is 
matter of some surprise. 

6 : 1 . 

Me lif I es oulali ] : se | this leoht | onwrah |. 

Riming Poem,-!. 


6 : 2 . 


Anil aa j he waa wont \: whis | tercil in j mine eare |. 

M.for M. Kg. James IV. 1. 


Was not Ricliaril of whom I spake before 
A rebcll playne untill his hither ilyeil, 

And John likewise an eii’my evermore 

To Rich jnrdc againe] : ami | tor a rehlell tried!? 

Ferrers. M. for M. Gloucester, ii. 18. 


6 : 6 . 

Off cornikle quhat snld I tary lang, 

To Waljlacc ogayncl; now brciffJy will | I gangej. 

Wallace, 1. 143. 

Yet arc mo foolca of this abu.sion, 

Whiche of wise men despisolh the doctrine, 

With luowes, mookca, sconio and collusion, 

Howard | ing rebukes [: for their | good dis; oiplinc j. 

Barclay. Schip of Foies, Of Mockers, st. 6. 

On IIol I yrood day \ : the gal | lant Hot' spur there [, 

Young Ilarry Percy and brave Andiibald 

At Holmedon met. 1 It. VI. 1. 1. 52. 

Lord Mar 1 shall, command j: our of j ficers | at armes j 
Be readie to direct these home alarmes. R. II. 1. 1. 204. 


* Fol. Ed. 1623. In the modem Editions the word Lord is omitted. 
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6:6. is only found in very loose metre, like tliat of the 
tumbling verse; 

Xlcreaf j ter by me |: my sue; cessors may | bcM’are}. 

Al.for M. Kg, James /F. 11. 

Preserve j tbe red rose j: and he j his protcc | tion j. 

M.for M. Fiodden F. 25. 

Verses beginning with the soction 6 1. are occasionally 
mot with, but rarely after the middle of tho 16th century. 

• 6 / : 1 . 

-I wonder this time of tlie yere 

Wheniies that swete savour coineth ho, 

Of ros; es and lil j ics: tl«at j I pinel j lo here j. 

Chau. The second JSDimes Tale; C. T. 15712. 

O hc.artleHS foolcs, haste here to our floctriiie, .... 

For here j shall I shewe | yon : jrood j and veriltiei, 

Fmeliue | and ye find j shall ; groat j prosper j itie j, 

Ensu j ing the doc j trine : of | our fa] thers olde j, 

And godly lawc.s in valour worth groat goldc. 

Barclay. Schip of Foies, Of Mockers, si. 1. 

]Ii.s soldiers .spying his undaunted spirit, 

A T'al j hot, a 'I'al j hot: cri | ed out | amain |, 

1 //. vr. 1 . ]. 127 . 

61 :2 . 

It al .<>0 proved full often is ceriayne. 

That they | that on raoc j kers; al | way their min j dcs cast j 
Shall of all other be mocked at the last. 

Barclay. Schip of Foies, id. st. 9. 

6 /: 5. 

Take ye example by Cham the son of Noy, 

Which laugh | cd his fa | thcr ; tin | to dcris | ion |. 

Barclay, Schip of Foies, id. st. 13. 

Verses beginning with the sections 9, 9 1. are sometimes, 
though rarely, met with in our dramatists. 

9:5. 

We may boldjly spend j: upon | the hope | of whatj 

Is to come in. * 1 H. IV. 4. 1. 54. 


' {[But Jamieson’s edition has mockes, ijt., mocks, not mockers. This is ob¬ 
viously right; and the scansion is probably difierent.—W. VV, S,} 

Q 
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- The people of Rome, for whom we stand, 

A special party have by common voice, 

In elec j tion for |: the Ro ] man Em | pery j, 

Chosen Andronicus. Tit. And. 1. 1. 20. 

9 Z ; 1Z. 

-Tell him, if he will, 

He shall ha’ | the gro ] grans : at | the rate | I told ] him. 

Jonson, E. M. in his Humour, 2. 
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CHAPTER V. 

We havG now to consider those versos of jfivo accents, 
which have throe accented syllables in the first section; 
and shall begin with (Observing u])on certain peculiarities of 
their rhythm ; more especially such as distinguish them from 
the class of verses, wo have just passed under review. 

There was, At one time, much vague and unprofitable 
speculation as to the bcitt ]>osition of the middle pause— 
an indeterminate problem, which admits of several answers. 
Gascoigne thought the pause would be “ best placed^* after 
the fourth syllable ; King James preferred tlio sixth. The 
latter objects specially to the fifth, because it is “ odde, and 
everie odde futo is short.*' Johnson's objection to the 
middle pause, when it follows an unaccented syllable, has 
been already noticed ; ho would tolerate it wlicn the sense 
was merely suspended, but not when it closed a period. 

There are certainly many aontonces, which ought to end 
with a full and strongly marked rhythm ; and, as certainly, 
others in which a feeble ending, so far from a defect, may 
be a beauty. I consider it a beauty in the very verso which 
Johnson has quoted to prove it the contrary} 

- He with his horrid «*rew 

Tiay vanquish’d, rolling in the fiery ^nlph 

Confonndctl thoiigli itnnior/^//. Jhit his dnoin 

ReseiVd him to rn(»re wrath, &c. P. L. I. 51. 

When we are told, that such a period loaves the ear 
imsatisficd," wo must remember, that Johnson's oar was 
educated to admire the precise, hut cold and monotonous 
rhythm of Pope. As to its leaving the reader ‘*in expec¬ 
tation of the remaining part of the verso,” I cannot see in 
what consists the objection. 

There are also sentences, which ought to end slowly and 
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with dignity; but there are others, which may with equal 
propriety end abruptly. 

Whether the pause, then, be best placed after the section 
of two, or of three accents; whether after an accented or 
an unaccented syllable; must depend entirely en the circum¬ 
stances of each case. It may be granted, that the ** noblest 
and most majestic pauses^"’are those which follow the 
fourth and sixth syllables, and more especially the sixth; 
and though the latter ought not to bo preferred, because it 
makes “ a full and solemn • close,'' ,yet it deserves our 
preference, whenever such a close is necessary. There is 
certainly something imposing in that'' complete compass of 
sound," to which Johnson listened with so/nuch pleasure, 
when the pause followed the sixth syllable. Those who are 
familiar with his favourite rhythms, will readily understand 
'' the strong emotions of delight and admiration" with 
which he professes to have read the following passages; 

Before the hills appear’d or fountain flow’d, 

Thou with eternal wisdom didst converse, 

Wisdom thy sister, and with her didst play 
In j)rescnce of th’ almighty Father, pleas’d 
With thy celestial song. P. L. 7. 8. 

Or other worlds they seem'd, or happy isles. 

Like those Hesperian gardens, fam’d of old, 

Fortunate fields, and groves and flow’ry vales, 

Thrice happy isles! But who dwelt happy there 
He staid not to ing-uiVc. P. L. 3. 567. 

-He blew 

Ilis trumpet, heard in Orcb since, perhaps. 

When Gotl descended ; and perhaps once more 
To sound at gcn’ral doom. P. L. 11. 73. 

From the importance which Milton attached to '' (xpt 
numbers," it is clear that the poet and his critic differed 
no less in theory than in practice. Tho former moved with 
majesty, whenever his subject required it; the latter loved 
the pomp of words for its own sake. The one wished to 
suit his rhythm to his matter; the other too often swelled 
out a thought, which could ill bear it, in order to fill a 
rolling and a stately period. 
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Wo have seen that several of our modern critics, and 
among them Johnson, objected to any verso, whose second 
section began abruptly. As the objection is supported by 
examples, which belong to tho class of verses wo are now 
considering, a few observations upon it will not, I think, bo 
altogether out of place. It is said, that the injury to tho 
measure is remarkably striking, when tho ** vicious verso ** 
concludes a period. 

-- 'riuH delicioll^< pliu’c 

For urt too la^o ; where thy abiMuhtiu'e wants 
I’urtttkers, and uncropfc : laJIs [ to tl>o {ground I. 

P. /.. 4. 729. 

-Ills calm and hannlcss life . . . 

D( )cs )^it}i siihstoiitial bh'ssednOhS abound, 

And the soft wings of]>eat:e : <'ov|er him n>nnd j. 

Traml. of Vivfril; Heorg. 2. 

In the first of these verses, I can only see those “ apt 
nmnbors,^’ which Milton aficctod beyond any oilier poet, 
that has written our language. But Cowley is indofenaiblo. 
Instead of accommodating tho flow of his vorse to tho 
subject, he has expressed his beautiful thought in tho most 
jerking line his measure would allow, (living all his 
attention to the smoothness of his syllahles, lie sooms to 
have forgotten his rhythm. 

Tho whole, however, of Johnson’s criticism is founded 
on false premises. When he denounc(jd tho versos last 
quoted, as gross violations of tho law of metre,” ho had 
set out with assuming, that tho repetition of tho accent 
** at equal times,” was the most complete harmony of which 
a single verse is capable.” Our mixed rhythms were 
merely introduced for the purposes of variety; to relievo us 
from tho weariness induced by tho perpetual recurrence 
of the same cadence,” and to make us “ more sensible of the 
harmony of the pure measure.” This notion is not of 
modern date; for so early as tho sixteenth century, Webbo 
had laid it down, that "the natural course” of English 
verse ran " upon the lambicke stroke; ” and that by all 
likelihood it had the origin thereof.” Ho might have been 
taught sounder doctrine by his contemporary Gascoigne. 
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Tliis critic laments that they were fallen into such '' a plain 
and simple manner of writing, that there is none other foote 
used but ono,'^ and that such sound or scanning continueth 
through the whole verse/' He admires “ the libertie in 
feete and measures ” used by their Father Chaucer; and 
tells his reader, that whosoever do peruse and well con¬ 
sider his works, he shall find, although his lines are not 
alwaycs of one self-same number of syllables, yet being 
read by one who hath understanding, the longest verse, and 
that which hath most syllables in it, will fall to the eare 
correspondent to that which hath fewest syllables in it; and 
likewise that which hath in it fewest syllables, shall be 
founde yet to consist of wordes, that have such naturall 
soundo, as may sconic equal in length to a verse, which hath 
many moo syllables of lighter accents/' 

There can bo no doubt, that our heroic metre was from 
the first a mixed ono ; and though, owing to various causes 
—chiefly to the prevalence of false accentuation—it has 
approached nearer and nearer to the common measure; yet 
to narrow its limits, beyond what is necessary for the 
security of tlio accent, is to impair its beauty no loss than 
its efficiency. 

Our verses of five ficcents begin much' more commonly 
with sections 1. and 1 I, when the pause follows the third 
accent, than when it follows the second. The greater 
length of the section, and the more continuous flow of the 
rhythm, is doubtless the cause. 

1: IZ. is met with in Anglo-Saxon, but in English verse 
hardly ever. 

Se I the wee j trum weold j : wrcab | auU theah I te. 

CiBd. Gen. 1377. 

Thn I W8BB soth | swa jurj: sibb | on hcofjnum. 

Cad. id. 78. 

sith j than wid | e rad ]; wolc j num un | der. Cad. id. 1392. 

swang I that fyr | on twaj; fcondles craefjte. 

Cad. id. 449. 

niht I a oth! er swilc [: nith j waes reth [ e. Cad. id. 1393. 
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1:2. is also rare. 

Hu I bert, keep | this boy j; Phil (ip, ruako up |, 

My mother is assailed in our tent. 

And ta’en, I fear. Kg. John, 3. 2. 352. 

Wul j der-faes j tan wic j: wer ] odes thrym j me. 

Cad. Gen. 27. 

synjnibte j bescaldj: sus (Ic gein {nod. Cml. id. 42, 

o I fer scalt j ne sse |: siind j wudu drif j an. 

Kxeter MS. ChrUi, 677. 

OI ferhyd! ig cyi!^: eng | la of hoof j nuui. Cad. Gen. 66. 

1:5. is not unfrequently used by the writers of tho 
fifteenth century, and by our older dramatists. 

On I his lifjdagum]: gclicjost wresj. Alf. Met. 26, 88. 

On 1 tha;ni ig | londc j: the au j lixes j. Al/i id. 58. 

Zcpli j erns | began |: his mor j ow eourss |; 

Tho swete wapour thus fra the ground rosonrss. 

Wallaee, 8. 1187. 

Serve | her day | and itighti: as revjercntlyj 
Upon thy knees as any scrvaiint may, 

And, in conclusion, that thou sljalt win thereby, 

Shall not be worth thy service, 1 dare say. 

Sir T. More. Bake of Bor tune. 

Sound, trumpets, and set forwards, combatants. 

Stay I! the king | hath thrown |: his war | der down |. 

if. //. 1. 3. 117. 

First that he lie upon the truckle bed, 

Whiles his young maister lieth o’er his head, 

Sec I ond, that | he do j: on no | default j, 

Ever presume to .sit above the salt. Hall. Sat. 2. 6. 5. 

Warton reads the line thus, 

Second that he do, upon no defauli. 

I have nothing but a modem reprint at hand to refer to ; 
but have little doubt that Warton has been tampering with 
his text.* His motive for doing so is an obvious one. By 
changing the preposition ho gets at once tho orthodox 


• [In the edition of 1753, it stands as Dr. Guest prints it.—W. W. 8.] 
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number of syllables; thongh' the accents still remain 
inflexible. 

I thon eng 11ft weard |; for of j erhyg | de. 

Cced. Gen. 22. 

Gif I um grow j ende j: on god | es ric | e. Cad. id. 88, 

Lif j es leoht j frame |: on lid ] es bos | me. Cad. id. 1040. 

On I thahatjiin heU|: thurb hyg | elcas | te. Cad. id. 331. 

Hit I gcHwl 1 de gio |: on sum | e tid | e. Alf. Met. 26. 4. 

T Boinctime lay here in Corioli, 

At I a poor | man’s house ]: he us’d* j me kind | ly. 

Cor. 1. 9. 82. 

-Let’s tct the sea-side, ho! 

As well to see the vessel that’s come in, 

As I throw out | our eyes j: for brave | Othel|lo.^ 

Oth. 2. 1. 36. 

-Examples that may nourish 

Neglect and disobedience in whole bodies— 

Must not be play’d withal; nor out of pity 
Make-1 a gen j eral |: forget \ his dii | ty. 

FI. Bonduca, 4. 3. 

O I how come I ly’ it is |: and how | reviv j ing. 

Samson^ 1268. 

This lengthened verse forms the great staple of Cam¬ 
pion's “ Trochaic measure." The following “ epigram " 
will servo as a specimen. 

Cease | fond wretch | to love j: so oft j dclud [ cd, 

Still I made ritch | with hopes): still lut | rclicv j ed, 

Now j ily her | dclaies |: she, that | debat | eth, 

Feels j nob true | desire |: he thatp defer [red 
Oth I ers time | attends |: his owne | betray | eth. 

Learn | t’alfect J thyself]: thy chcekes j deform | ed 
With pale care, revive with timely jdcasure; 

Or’with scarlet heate them, or by painting 
Make thee lovely, for such arte she useth, 

Whom I in vayne | so long [: thy fol ] ly lov | ed. 

1 / : 1, was used by Chaucer and his school, and also by 
our dramatists. The lengthened verse was common in 
Anglo-Saxon; 


' [Bead ‘ As to throw out,’ as in the first folio.—W. W. S.] 

’ This is false accentuation, but was certainly intended by author. 
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How longe» Juno, thiirgh thy craeltee, 

AVilt I thou war [ rein Theb | es : the j citee j .* 

Chau. The Knightes Tale; C. T. 1545. 

Hath not two beares in their ftiry and rage, 

Two I and for j tie diil I dren : rent [ and tom], 

For they the prophete Ileliseus did acorne P 

Barclay. Schip of Folea^ Of Mocher$y at. 11. 

A11 exan {der 11 den ; that’s | iny name |« 

2 //. VI. 6. 1. 74. 

And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 
liy indirection^ fin<l directions out, 

So j by for | mcr lec j ture : and | advice j ,* 

Shall you, my son. Hamlet, 2. 1. 64, 

Twelve j year since, | Miran ] da : twelve | year since j, 

Thy father was the Duke of Milan. Temp. 1. 2. 5;l. 

Somo iate editors tell us to make tlie first year a dis¬ 
syllable ; 

Twelve ye jar hIucc, | Miran [da : twelve | year since j- 

Thus j iniich for | your unjswcr : for j yourselves j, 

Ye have live<l the sh^e of women, <lio the better. 

Fletcher. Valentinian, 1. 2. 

-Out! 

Out I ye sluts}, ye fol j lies ; from | our swonls ] 

Filch our revenges ba.scly P Fletcher. Bonduca, 3. 5. 

Flctchor^s editor, in 1778, adds a third out, which be has 
no doubt was dropt by the compositor or transcriber; ** 

-Out! 

Out, out I yc sluts I ye fol | lies, &c. 

While 1 their hearts ( wercjojcuiul : and | sublime 
Drunk with idolatiy, &c. Samson, 1669. 

-How reviving 

To I the sp’rits | of just | men : long | oppress’*! j. 

Samson, 1268. 

fltijgon forh j tigen I de ; frcr ( ongetjon. Cwd. Exod. 452. 

hyht 1 lie hcof j on>tim {her : hoi | mas dajl j de. 

Cad. Oen. 146. 


' [But the reading imrrein is false j we must read werrryen, in three syllables. 
The line is perfectly regular.—W. W. S.] 

• [But the Globe edition has “ So by my former lecture,” Ac.—-W. W. S.] 
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And } thurh of | erxnet | to : eal | ra swit h | ost. 

Cad. Gen. 337. 

And I he eac | swa sam) e : eal | le msg j nc. 

Alf. Met. 2'6. 64. 

Wul j ddrsped | um wel ] ig : wid | e stod | an. Cad. Oen. 87. 

Ac I hi for I thjBin ynn | thum : card ] es lys j te. 

Alf, Met. 26. 71. 

On I gesac I um swith [ e : sel j fcs mill j turn. Cad. Gen, 59. 

heo [ ra cyn j ecyn j nes : cuth | is wid j e. Alf. Met. 26. 42. 

Of I er hoof I onstol | as : hcag | uni thrym | mum. Cad. Gen. 8. 

Wol I don her | ebleatli | e : ham | as fin {dan. Cad. Exod, 453. 

OI fer la I goflod I c : Icoht | with thys|tnim. Cad. Gen. 127. 

that 1 he Godjc woljdc : gcong | erdom | e. Cad. id. 267. 

that ] ho God | e wol ] de : gcong | ra weorth | an. Cad. id. 277. 

Cwaed ] on that ] heo ric j e : reth | e mod [ e. Cad. id. 47. 

Oth I tlia3t him | gclyflde : Icod | a un j rim. Alf. Met 26. 40. 

Oth I tliast him ] nc mcah | te : inon | na le | nig. Alf. id. 69. 

Is I this the j Lord Tal ] hot: unc j le Glos \ ter ? 

1 H. VT. 3. 4. 13. 

He shall not this day perish, if his ])assions 
May I be fed | with mu | sic : arc | they read | y ? 

Fletch. Mad Lovevy 4. 1. 

1 Z : 2. is common in Anglo-Saxon, but very rare in 
English; 

un I der corth {an neoth | an : sel {mihtig God |. 

Cad. Gen. 311. 

thon I ne cymth | on uh ] tan ; eas ] terne wind |. Cad. id. 315. 

wses I thses Job | cs fae | der : God | eac swa he [. 

Alf. Met. 26. 47. » 

See { him pluck | Aufid | ius : down | by the hair |. 

Coj*. 1. 3. 33. 

hcow I on heath | olin | de : ham | era laf | um. 

Srunanburk Songy 6. 

Sith I than her | ewos | an : hcof | on ofgtef j on. Cad. Oen. 
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Of I thsem mod j e cum I atb : mon I na eehwyl I cum. 

, Alf. Met 26, 109. 

Tbaet | he to | hla ear j tie : icu j i^e nys [ te. Alf. id. 66. 

Ac I be mid | thoem wif | e : wun {ode sith j than. Alf. id. 68. 

A large proportion of Alfred^s verses have the alliterative 
syllables thrown back to the very end of the section. The 
same peculiarity is sometimes met with in the works of 
Ceedmon and other Anglo-Saxon poets. This appears to 
me fatal to Rask's theory. If all the syllables, which 
occur before the alliterative syllable, form merely “a com¬ 
pliment,^' and take no accent, we shall have some hundreds 
of sections with only one accented syllable; a result which, 
according to Rask himself, is o})posod to the very first 
principles of Anglo-Saxon verso. 

11 : 5. was at no period common; 

a?Ic j nc tor oth' rnni : lor ec ■ iiu Gwl {. A/f, id, 50. 

What I an al j tera; tion : ol’ bon | our has | 

Desperate want made! T. of Athens, 4. 3. 46M. 

Hut I am troubled lierc witli them myself. 

The rebels have assay’d to win the 'I’ow'r— 

Hut I get you | to Smith 1 field : ami gutli j er liead. 

2 H. VI. 4. 5. 8. 

Thscs j the lieo | ongun j non : with God j e win j nan. 

Cted. Gen. 77. 

' The verso 2 : 1. is sometimes found lengthened in Anglo- 
Saxon, but is very rarely met with in English ; 

Thon j ne se lial 1 ga God |: hah { ban inih j te, ('md. Gen. 270. 

Wei ] come, ye war j like Goths j: wel j come Ln! eius. 

Tit. And. 5. 3. 27. 

2 ; 2. is one of the standard verses of five accents, but 
was little favoured by Dryden and his school. Seldom as 
they use it, it is much more rarely that they use it happily. 
Its properties have been discussed at length in the opening 
of this chapter. 

For the love of God, that for us alle died. 

And as I may deserve it unto you, 

What I slifdl this re j ceit cost * i ? : tel j leth me now j. 

Ckcfu. Chanones Yemmnes Tale ; C. T, 16821. 

• Querv, costc? [Yes,certainly; the Hue is quite regular, telleth being read 
M W. S.] 
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This mightj man, quoth he, whom yon have slain, 

Of I an huge gi | antess |: whiji | om was bred |. F.Q. 4.8. 47. 

And I for Mark An | tony |: think | not on him |. 

Jul. Cces. 2. 1. 181. 


There to converse with everlasting groans— 

Ag I es of hope | less end |: this | would be worse |. 


P. L. 2. 184. 


-lie unobserved 

Home ( to his moth | er's house {: priv | ate return’d |. 

P. E. 4. 638. 


Is I the great chain | that draws |; alh | to agree |. 

Pope. Essay on Man^ 1. 33. 

Brut I us is no j ble, wise j; val | iant and hon | est, 

Caisar was migh | ty, bold |; roy j al and lov j ing, 

Jul. Coes. 3. 1. 126. 


Where | may she wan ] der now ]: whith | er betake | her ? 

CWtUjT, 3.11. 


2 : 5. was well known in Anglo-Saxon, and has always 
been among the standard verses of five accents. 

La'd I dc ofer lag | u stream |: sect Ion j gc thier |. 

Alf. Met 26. 16. 

lie I tha gefer ] de |: thurh feon | des croeft |. Coed. Gen. 453. 

A Fraukelcin was in this coinpaynie, . 

W’hitc was his herd, as is the dayesie, 

Of I his complex j ion j: he was [ sangnin |, 

Wcl loved he by tlie morwe a sop in win. Chau. Prol. 333. 

And I the world’s vie j tor stood j: subduct! | by sound |. 

Pope. Essay on Criticism, 381. 

wer I ige wun ] edon [: and we [ an cuth [ on. 

Coed. Gen. 74. 

hear {ran to hab j bane ]: ic niaeg | mid ban | dum [swa fela]. 

Cad. Gen. 279. 

Short was his goun, with sieves long and wide, 

Wei I coude he sit | te on hors j: and fair | e rid j e. 

Chau. Prol. 93. 

One I that doth wear { himself j: away | in lone | ness. 

Fletcher. Faith. Shop. 1. 2. 

Till I an unu j sual stop |: of sud j den si j lence. Comus, 552. 
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2 2: 1. is one of the standard verses of five acMients. 

Whil I om aa ol | de stor j iea : tel j len us |, 

Ther was a duk, that highte Theseus. 

Chau. Knightes Tale{ C. T. 861. 

Then j shall man’s pride | and duljness : com j prohcnd j 
His action’s, passion’s, being’s, use and end. 

Pope's Mssatf on Man^ i. 65. 

For j thaem he w»s j mid rih|tc : rie|es hyrjde. 

Alf. Met. 26. 41. 

Give [ not yours«lf | to lone | ness : and { those grocjcs 
Hide from the eyes of men. FI. Faith. Sheph. 1. 3. 

2 2:2. seems to have been last patronised by Milton. 

-Wo’re fellows still 

Sorvjing alike { in sorjrow : leak’d | i.s our barkj, 

And we, poor mates, stand on the dying dO(‘k 

Hearing the surges threat. Timon of A. 4. 2. 19. 

I I shall reuicm J ber tru [ ly : trust | me, I shall |. 

FI. Loy. FuhJ. 1. 1. 

But I fcAr that damn’d j magic | ian : let | him be girt | 

^Vith all the grisly legions. Comns, 602. 

Nyl I e he aing | um an | um : eal j le gesyl j Ian. 

Exeter MS. Christ. 683. 

2 2:5. fell into disuse at the same time as the verso last 
mentioned. 

Be’t I as your Gods | will have | it : it on jly stands) 

Our lives upon to use our strongest hands. 

A. and C. 2. 1. 50. 

Bet I ter at home j lie bed j-rid : not on |ly ijdlc, 

In<doriou8. Samson, 579. 

O 

Come, I for the third, | Lacr j tes : you do | but tlal j ly. 

Hamlet, 5. 2. 308. 

-Let other men 

Set up their bloods for sale, mine shall be over 

Fair ( as the soul j it car [ ties : and un | chaste nev | er. 

Fletcher. Fa. Shep. 1. 3. 

2 2 : 6 2. was not uncommon in our early English rhythms. 

Cov|eiten not | in cun{trc : to cairjen about |e. 

P. Plovghnum^ A.prol. 29. 
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2 W : 1. may be found in some of our dramatists. 

-Nor oaves nor scoret vaults, 

No, nor the pow'r tliey serve, could keep these Christians 
Or I from rny reach j or pun [ isbinont : hut [ thy aia*? | ic 
Still laid them open. Maasinger. Virgin Martyr^ 1. 1. 17. 

w 

The verses beginning with the sections 3. and 3 1. deserve 
attention, as being in the number of those which strikingly 
characterize the rliythm of Milton. To a modern ear the 
flow of those versos is far from pleasing, nor can I readily 
see what was their recommendation to ^no, whose car was so 
delicately sensitive, unless it were that assigned in p. 220. 
Whatever might bo the motive, he certainly employed them 
more profusely than any of his contemporaries. 

3: 1. 

Tha j was wsvst j mum awealitj: world | onsprelitl. 

Riming Poem, 9. 

3 :2. 

How I if when { 1 am laid|: in|to the toinl)! 

I wake before the time-P R. and J. 4. 3. 30. 


-I’he mighty regencies 

Of seraphim and ]>otentate9 and powers, 

In j their trip i It! tiegrees i; rejgions to which | 

All thy dominion, Adam, is m> more 

Than what this garden is to all the eoi’tli. P. L. 5. 7.50. 


-Both ascend 

fn I the vis [ ituis of God |: It | was a iiill j 

Of Paradise the highest- P. L. H. 376 , 

Ir I reeov j Vably blind [: to | tal eclipse |. Samxon, 81. 


Fel I low, come 1 from the throng, 


8 : 5. and 3:5/. 


; look I npon Cm j sar. 

Jul. Cees. 1. 2. 21. 


This gnd sqiiicr W'ith Wallace bound to rvd .... 

And Edward Litill his sister sone so dcr, 

Full I weill graith | it in-till [: tliar ar | mour cler j, 

Wallace, 3. 51. 


-Or he deccss, 

Moujy thou {sand in feUdj:sall mak | thar end|. 

Wallace, 2. 340. 
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'Heg J eit, of | an hagc liicht j: with haw | ihomo tre | is. 

Dunhnr. Tua Maryit Wpniea, 4. 

And eke wild roaring bulla he would him make 
To tame, and ride their backs, not made to bear, 

And I the roe j bucks in flight |: to o j vertake j. 

, > F. Q. 1. 6. 24. 

Who I then dares | to be half]; so kind [ again]? 

For bounty, that makes Gods, does still mar men. 

Timon of A. 4. 2. 40. 

Lead | me to | the revolts |: of Fug [ land here ]. 

• Ag. John, 5. 4. 7. 

-— Dominion hold 

OI ver fish ( of the sea]: and fowl j of th’ air]. 

P. L. 7. 533. 

And for the testimony of truth, hast borne 
U ] niver j sal reproach j: far worse | to bear ] 

Than violence. P. L. 6. 33. 


-I come thy guide 

To ] the gar j den of bliss |: thy seat j prepar'd j. 

P. L. 8. 298. 

Hoarse e<‘ho murmiir’d to his words applause, 

Through | the in j finite host!: nor less j for that j 

The flaming seraph fearless- P. L, 5. 872. 

-From their blissful how’rs 

Of ainaraiiLinu shade, fountain or spnng, 

By I the waiters oflife]: where’er J they sat], 

Tn fellowshiii-s of joy, the sons of light 

Hasted. " P.L. 11.77. 

True image of the Father, whetlier thron'd 
111 I the bos ] om of bliss I: and light | of light] 

Conceiving, or remote from Ilcav'n- P. I?. 4, 590. 

U j niver j sally crown’d ]: with high j est prais ] es. 

Samson Affon. 175. 

Milton usetl just as freely the verses that begin with the 
lengthened section. 

3Z: 1. 

This I Valerjian correcjted ; as | Gwl woldc], 

Answerd again. Chau. 2nfl Nonnes Tain ; C. T. 15630. 

A stream of nectarous humour issuing flowM 

San ’ guine, such | as celcs | tial : spirits j may bleed ]. 

P. L. 6. 332. 
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Then to the desert takes with these his flight, 

Where still from alia<le to shade the son of God 
Af i ter for! ty days’ fas {ting ; had } remain’d |. 

P. R. 2. 241. 

Victory and triumph to the son of God, 

Now eiit’ring his groat duel, not of arms, 

Hut I to vanjquish by wis|dom : hcljlish wiles I. 

P. R. 1. 173. 

-Is this tlie man 

That ( invinldblc Bam|aon : far | renown’dj, 

The dread of Israel’s foes— Samson Agon. 340. 

-Can this be he, « 

That heroic, that renown’d 
Ir I rcsis | tiblc Sara | son : whom | unarm [ cd 
No strength of man or fiercest wild beast could withstand ? 

Samson Agon. 124. 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow, 

From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like j the first [ of a thun|der :-show’r|, and now] 

The arena swims around him. Childe Harold, 4. 140. 


3 2:2. 


With gentle penetration, though unseen. 

Shoots I invis j ibie viv [ tuc ; e’en | to the deep ]. 


P. L. 3. 685. 


Thoro aro very fow vorsos that begin with the section 4. 
Not only is its length unwieldy, but the very marked cha¬ 
racter of its rhythm prevents it from uniting readily with 
other sections. It is sometimes found in our old English 
alliterative poems; 

4: 92. 

Lov 1 ely lay | it a-long j: in his lone! ly den | ne. 

H^ilh'am and the Werwolf, 20. 

42:2. 


Fra j grant oil fill | of fresche o \ dour : fyn j est of smell ]. 

Dunbar. Tua Maryit Wemen, 33. 

5:1. has always been rare. 

This yellow slave— 

Will knit and break religions—^placc thieves 
Avid give them title, knee, and ajiprobation 
With sen | ’tors on | the bench j: this | is it j, 

That makes the wappened widow wed again. 

Timon q/* A. 4. 3. 33. 
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Whether to knock a^^ainst the gates of* Rome, 

Or rudely visit them in parts remote, 

To fright I them, ere } «lestroy. j; But j come in j, 

liCt me coiniuend thee first to those, that aliall 

fcsay yea to thy desires. CVr. 4, 5. 147. 


-Love is not love, 

When it is mingled with regiwds that stand 

Aloof j from th’ cal tire point j; will | you have | her? 

Lrnr, 1. 1. 241. 


-X defy thee. 

Thou mock I'intidc man j of inul : charge ( home, sir j rah. 

^ FL Jionduca, 4. 2. 


5:2. is one of the standard vorhos of five accents. 


A sher'evc hacLde he been': and | a contouri, 

Was no wher swh-lie a win-thy vavasour. Prnl. .%!. 

Instruct I me, for j thou kiiow’st,thou | from tlie. first 1 
Wast present. I*. L. 1. 19. 

We, can I not blame ] indeed J: but | we may sleep J. 

Pope. on (.^nticism, 242 . 

One fatal tree there stands, of knowledge o.allc^d, 
l'’orbid j den them | to taste j: know | Ui<lge forbid 1 den ? 

k L. 4, 514. 

At Sessions ther wa.s he lord ami sire 

Ful of {ten times | he wasj: knight | of the shire {. 

Chau. Prnl. 357. 


5 : 5. is also one of the standard versos of five accents. 

And though he holy were and vertiious, 

He was | to sin j ful men |: not dis {pitous {, 

Chau. Prol. 517. 

Learn hence | for an | dent rules]: a just ( esteem j. 

Pope's Ess. on ('nt. 139, 

He dies | and makes | no sign [: O God | forgive ( him. 

2 n. VI. 3. 3, 29. 

The fcl j Iowa of j his crime ]: the fol {low’rs rath j er. 

P. L.\. 606. 

» 

The following is an instance of the verso 5 : 5 IL 

Vill you permit that I shall stand condemn’d 
A wan j d’ring vag | abond j : iny rights j and roy j alties 
Plucked from my arms perforce? IL II. % 3. 119. 

R 
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6 : 6. was seldom used after the fifteenth century. 

* 

The faithful love that dyd »is both combyne^ 

Ju maria^jc and peasahic coneorde, 

Into your hande.H hero T cleanc reaigne 

To be I bestowed J upon |: your chil [ dren and mine |. 

Sir T. More. Ruful Lament. 

And was | a big | bold barn [: and brem {e of his ag [ e. 

William and the Wemoolf, 18. 


And whan | it was 
5 : 10. is very rare. 


out wont!: so wel | hit him lik (cd. 

• Same, 28. 


-Kalh’riue the eurst, 

A ti I tie for I a maid j: of all ti j ties the worst!. 

Tarn, of the Shrew, 1. 2. 129. 


51: 1. is one of tho standard versos of five accents. 

Hefei that in that season, on a day 

In South jwark at | the. 'I'ab|avtl : as j I lay | — 

Ch. Frol. 19. 


'rhe,s(j leave tho sen.se, their learning to display, 

Ami those | esphiin ] the mean | ing : (piito | away|. 

Pope'n Ess. on Criticism, IIC. 

-From every shires ende 

Of Knglelond to Canterbury tl>ey wonde 

'riiohojly blisiful inarjtyr: for | loHek|e, Chan. Prol. 15. 

-Ilis greedy wish to find, 

llis wi.sli j and best | advanjtage : us ( a.sun Uler. 

P. L. 9. 257. 

5 Z; 2. and 5 Z: 5. were seldom used after the time of 
Milton. 

Till now you hav# gone on and fill’d the time 

With all I licen | tious nieas j urc : nuik | ing your will j 

The seope of Justice. Timon of A. 5. 4. 3. 

I heard | thee in | the gar j don : and | of thy voice | 

Afraid, being naked, hid myself— P. L. 10. 116. 

Obey { and be | atten j tive : eanst | thou remem j ber 
A lime before we came into this cell ? Xf>mp. 1. 2, 38, 
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Thou an<l I 


Have forjty miles | to ride | yet: ere din}nor tiroej.‘ 

I Hm. IV, 8. 3. 222. 


For in | those days | jui<»ht on! ly : .hIiaII be | admir’d |. 

P, L'lh 689. 


--— And from work 

Now res | ting, blcss’d j and hal j low’d r the sev | enth day |. 

P. l‘i. 591. 


The morn j ing comes ) upon 
-Began 


us : we'U leave | you, lirn | tu.s. 

Jul. Cms. 2. 1. 221. 


To loathe | tlie, taste j of sweet | ness : whereof j a lit} tie 
More than a little, is by uiuch too mueh. 1 Hen. JV. S. 2. 71. 


SI : 0 1. is mot witli in the old English alliterative 
rhythms. 

For Bonje thu | bist ]nil|lic: and lad | to iKeon|no. 

(irm>e-Songf 42. 

Tn hab | ite as j an her | mite : unho | ly of work } cs. 

P. Ploughnuaif 71. prol, 3. 

1 slom 1 bred in | a slop | yng: it swey j ved so met | y. 

P, Ploughman, id. 10. 

Verses that begin with the section 5 ll. are met with, not 
only in the tumbling verse, but occasionally also in our 
dramatists. They give a loose and slovenly character to 
the rhythm, and wore very properly rejected by Spenser, 
and by Milton. 

5/^:1. 

Who wears | my stripes | impress’d ( on him : who | must bear | 

My beating to the grave.* Cor. H. 5. 108. 

bll:2. 

% 

It may | be I | will go | with yon : but yet | I'll pause}. 

Rich. II. 2. 3. 168. 


A BOV I’reign shame { so el [bows him: his own | unkind} ness. 

Lear, 4. 3. 44. 


‘ [Printed prose in the Globe edition.—W. W. S.] 

* [Id the Globe edition the lines are differently divided.] 
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Verses beginning with the sections 6. Ql. 6 U. were 
rerely used even by our dramatists. Byron, whose neg¬ 
ligent versification has never yet been properly censured, 
ha s given us one or two examples df the verse 6 t 2. To 
slip a verso of this kind into a modem poem, is little better 
than laying a trap for the reader. 

G : 2. 

I havo so much endur’d, so much endure, 

Look on ( me, the grave | hath not j: chnngl’d thee mor|e 
Than 1 am chang’d for thee. Ih/ron. Manfred, 2. 4. 

G:5. 

And there j by the hand [ of God |: he was j prostrate |. 

^ M.for M. Flodden Field, 18. 

He conquered all the regne of feminic, 

That whilom was ycleped Scythia, 

And wed j ded the fresh | e qucnc j; Ippol j ita | .* 

The Knightes Tale, 1. 8. 

The sen | ate hath sent | about |: three sev | eral ([nests | 

To search you out. Othello, 1. 2. 46. 

6 : 6 . 


And man ] y a dead 


Q ll: Q 1. 


I ly stroke |: on them | tliero did light [. 

M. for M. Flodd. Field, 9. 


Qui loq I uitur tur | pilo([ ] uium ; is Lu | ciferes bin | e. 

P. Plovghman, B. prol. 39. 

Verses beginning with the sections 7. and 7 1 . are very 
rarely met with, except in the old Bnglig h alliterative 
metre. 

7:6. 

With that, j in haist^ to the hegej: so hard j I inthrang|. 

Dunbar. Tua Maryit Wemen, 13. 

Quhairon j ane bird | on ane brausebe |: so hirst | out hir not | is. 

Same, 5. 


[This lino is so execrably harsh that an error may bo suspected. Accordingly, 
we had that freshe is an insertion of Tyrwhitt’s, due to the fact that he was 
unawaiv that iveddede was trisyllabic. Head —And wedldede | tha qnaant 
Ippol l,ita.~.W.W. S.J 
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71 : 21 , 

Apoa j the mid ] sumer cv | en ; mir} riest of nich j tis. 

Dunbar. Tua Maryit 1. 

71 : 61 , 

The hel ] ewag | as bcsoth lag j c; aid*wag j as unhog [ e. 

Gravf-Songy 17. 

To hav j e a ly ] conce and lev | e : at Lon j don to dwcl j le. 

Piers PlovffhmaUy B. prol. 85. 

Verses boginning with the section 8. aro no loss rare 
than those which b<igin with section 4. They must of 
necessity approach close on the confines of the triple 
measure; but verses belonging to that measure would, in 
most cases, bo of a most unwieldy length, if they contained 
five accents. They aro, however, occasionally found in the 
alliterative metro, and there are some very curious speci¬ 
mens in the Anglo-Saxon poem, called The Traveller. 

8 ^: 1 ??. 


Mid Wcnlhun ic wsea j and mid \Va‘r|nnin : and j mhl \Vie| ingum. 

Sung of the Traveller^ .'ii). 

Mid Seax I nm ic wms | and mid Syc {gum : and | mid Swcord | - 
werum. Song of the Trav. fi‘2. 

Mid Fronc I um ic W8BS | and raid Frys j um : and | mid Frmii | tingnni. 

Song of the Trap. d8. 

Mid Engjlum ic wros | and mid 8v\*eef|mn : and j mid Ajiijonum. 

Song of the Trav. 61. 

Mid Rug j um ic wsea | and mid Glom | mum : ami j mid Rum [« 
walum. Song of the Trav. til). 

Mid Creaejum ic wms | and mid Finjnum ; and ( mid Caesjert*. 

Song of the Trav. 76. 

6 11:111. 

Mwi Gefitlium ic w»s | and mid Winjedum : and ] mid Gcfj- 
flogum. ■ ♦ Song of the Trav. 60, 

611 : 6 . 

Of falfl j nessc of fas j ting of Ics j inges : of vow i es yhroke 1 .* 

P. Ploughman^ B. prol, 71. 


* (Tfaia lino is cortainly corrupt in this form. It was perhaps derived from 
some very inferior MS., which has the words of lesinyes inserted. No good MS. 
huerta them; see F. Plowman, A, prol. 68, B. prol, 71, C. t. 69.-«.W. W. S.l 
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Versos beginning with the section 9. form a very slovenly 
rhythm, hut are occasionally found in the works of our 
dradiatists. 

9 : 5. 


'Tis a won [ (Icr by | your leave |: she will | be tam’d | so. 

T. of the ShreWy 5, 2. 189. 


01 : 1 . 


-Like an arrow sliot 

PVoin a well-j exper I ieiiecd iirjcher : hits | the murk] 

llis eye doth ievel at- Per. 1. 1. 163. 

€• 

-[We] gave way unt<» your clusters 

Who did hoot | him out ) o’ tli’ cit|y ; But | i fear] 

'I’hev’ll roar him in again. Cor. 4. 6. 12'2. 

•f O 
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CHAPTER VI. 


VEKSE OE SIX ACCENTS. 


Fokmeuly the verso of six accents was the one most 
commonly used in our laiiguago ; but for tho last three 
centuries it has boon losinj^ j^roinid, and is now inoroly 
tolerated, aa affording a convenient' panso in a stave, or as 
soinc'tiraes yielding the [ileasuro of variety. 

Tho place it oiitto Hllcd in English literature would givo 
it some dogreo of irn))ovianee, oven tbougb it liad never 
boon ono of our <‘lasm'cal rhythms j but its im])ortan<*o is 
greatly increased, when we recollect the period when it 
most tlourished, %nd tho writers by whom it was chiefly 
cultivated. Poems in this metre iishertal iii tlu' jora of 
Elizabc^th; and no ono can look with other h'olings than 
respect upon tho favourite rhythm of a Howard, a {Sidney, 
and a Drayton. 

Tho verso of six accents is froqntmtly met with in our 
Anglo-Saxon poems, and also in tho alliterativo poems of 
tho fourtooiith century. But tho psalm-metros wero chiefly 
instrumental in rendering it familiar to tho ])Coplo ; and 
doubtless gave it that extraordinary pojjularity, which for a 
a time threw into the shade all tho other metres of our 
language. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that our verso of 
six accents is much inferior to tho verso of five. Though 
of greater length, its rhythm has a narrower range, and a 
flow much more tamo and monotonous. Its pause admits 
little change of position, and though in tlie number of its 
possible varieties it equals tho verso of five accents, yet 
many of these have a length so inconvenient, as to render 
them very unfit for any practical purpose. It is also more 
difficult to follow a diversified rhythm in the section of three. 
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than in the shorter section of two accents. A verse, there¬ 
fore, which admits only the former, cannot safely allow the 
same license to the rhythm, as one which contains the latter. 
Accordingly, our metre of six accents departs in very few 
instances from the strictest law of the common measure. 

The name of Alexandrine has been given to this verse, 
not only in our own, but also in foreign countries. The 
origin of the term has been questioned ; but I see little 
reason to doubt the common opinion, which traces it to the 
French Romance of Alexander. This once famous ** Gosto” 
was the work of several authors, some of whom were English. 
Its verso in many respects resembles the modern French 
Alexandrine, but always contains six accents. 

Of late years the Alexandrine has kept a place in English 
literature, chiefly by its introduction into our heroic verse. 
This intermixture of rhythms was unknown to Chaucer, and 
seems to have boon mainly owing to the influence of the 
tinribling metro. The poets of the seventeenth century in¬ 
troduced the Alexandrine, sometimes singly, sometimes in 
couplets or triplets, and in some cases used it for whole pas¬ 
sages together. It would bo dilBcult to defend this prac¬ 
tice, on any sound principles of criticism ; but the intrusive 
versos arc occasionally introduced so happily, the change of 
rhythm is so well adapted to change.of feeling or of subject, 
that criticism will probnbly bo forgotten in the pleasure of 
the reader. On this ground, the following passage seems 
to mo to have a fair claim on the forbearance of the critic, 
though it will hardly meet with his approval. Sheffield thus 
describes, or rather professes his inability to describe, the 
nature of genius. 

A spirit which inspires the work throughout, 

As that of nature movo.s the world about; 

A flame that glows amidst conceptions fit 
Ev’u something of divine, and more than wit; 

Itself unseen, yet all things by it shown, 

Desci'ibing all men, but described by none. 

Where dost thou dwell ? What caverns of the brain 
Can such a vast and mighty thing contain ? 

When 1, at vacant hours, in vain thy absence mourn. 

Oh, where dost thou retire ? And why dost thou return 
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Sometimes with powerful charms to hurry me away, 

From pleasures of the night, and business of the day P 

Eisay on Poetry^ /. 21. 

The writers of our old English alliterative metre used 
the Alexandrine with the utmost freedom, as also did our 
dramatists; but it was rejected by Milton, and has ever 
since been considered as alien to the spirit of English blank 
verso. 

Verses of six accents beginning with the section 1, are 
rarely found, except in our Anglo-Saxon pooras, and the 
works of our dramatists j Milton, however, has occasionally 
used ilicm in his Samson. 

1 : 1. is well known to tho Anglo-Saxon, but is hai’dly 
over met with in English verse. 

hcuh I -cl uing' es lups J: hhn | wies hal ■ ig Icoht |. 

Cmi. r;«i. 124. 

thurh 1 his an j c» cra:l\ |; of j cr uth j re forth |. 

Exeter A/.V. Ehriat, UH.'J. 

him 1 SCO wen I gelcah j: sith 1 than wal 1 dend his i. 

C(Bd. Gen. 49. 

Hath j he ask’d | for me|? Know ] you not ( he hu8|'!? 

Machm i. 7. 30. 

of' cr rum {ne gruiid j: rath j e wacs | gefyl j led. 

Cted. Gen. 123. 

Tha I SCO tid I gewatj: ofjer tibjer sceiicjaii. 

Ca;d. id. 135. 

Ne I wa;« her 1 tha gict j: nym j tho heol j stersccaxl j <i. 

Cicd. id. 103. 

By alternating tho verse 1:1. with tho comm«^n heroic 
verse. Campion formed what ho calls his elegiac metro. It 
seems to have been his intention to imitate tho rhythm of 
Latin elegy ; if so, the attempt must bo considered as a 
failure. 

C<»nstant to none, but ever false lo me ! 

Trai i ter still [ to love |: through j thy false j desires j, 

Not hope of pitlic now, nor vain redres-s 

Turns ] my grief | to tears |: and j renu’d j laments j, 

So well thy empty vowes and hollow thoughts 
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Wi'tjnca both | tliy wrongs j: and j remorse jlcs hartj-- 
None caiifit thou long refuse, nor long affect, 

But j tnm’st feare | with hopej: sorjrow with | delight I, 
Delaying and deluding ev’ry way 
Those I whose eyes | were once |: with ) thy beau j ty chariu'd j. 

1 : 2. is also rare. 

Whose inenlion were alike to thee as lieve 
Ah I a catch | [xdls bst |: un | to a bank j rupts sleeve j. 

Hall. Sat. 4. 2. 81. 

O j ye Clods 1 yo Gods I: must I I endure I all this ■ ? 

* Jul. C(ts. 4. 3. 41. 

Well, I wliiit rem|edy I? : Fon|tori, Ileav'n give | tlu'ojoyj. 

J\I. W. of Wiiufsor^ o. .5. 250. 

The verso I ; 5. is somewhat more common. 

'I'like pom}) from })rela(is, maglstce from kingis, 

Sol I Clime cir|<‘uinHtanccj: from nil | tlicso world'lye thingisl. 

We wnlkc awrve, suit! wander without light, 

(Vnifouudiiige all to make a chaos quite. Pnitenham. Purth. 

G ] <U’i»pite I ful love 1: uncon j .slant worn ■ unkind; ! 

T. of the Shreto, 4. 2. 14, 

Saf;cr slmli | ho hej: upon | the saiildy plains, 

'I'haii wluu’C. ca.stlcs mounted .stand. 1 JI. VI. I. 4. 31). 

We’H I along j oiiraolvosj: and meet | them at | niiUjilpi, 

Jul. ( 4. 3. 225. 

Virjtuc, JUS I I thought,!: truth, dii | ty, so [ enjoining. 

SnM.suH 870. 

Verses beginning- with the lengthened section are more 
commonly met with. The verse 1 f. 1. was used as late as 
the 16th century. 

And j thurh of j erniet! to : sob ^ ton otli, or land). 

CW. Geu. 332. 

-Gan enquire 

What stately building durst so high extend 
Her lofty tow’ra, unto the stivrry sphere, 

And I what un;known iiajtiuu : there | empeo|plcd were). 

F. Q. 1. 10. 56. 

Let j me be | record | ed : by j the right j cou.? GckIs j , 

I am as poor as you. T. of A. 4. 2. 4. 
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The Duke of SuffiJk is tbe lirtst, luui cJainis 

To be high Stewarti; next the Duke of Norfolk 

He I to be I Earl Mar | shal : you | may read | the reat j. 

H. VIII. 4. 1. 17. 

Set I te sig | elcas | e : on | tlia sweart | an hel | Ic. 

Cted. Gen. 312. 

Gif I he to j thiein ric j e : w«s | on rili; te hor [ on. 

Alfred. Met. 26. 46, 

He I iiom Sum | onset {e : and | he noiu | Dorset i e. 

iMi/amoH, 21013, 

And ( tha inon j within j non : ohtjliche [ agunjneii. 

• iMi/amm, 21033. 

- - Those evils J ch'servo ; and more. 

Acknowledge them from God inllicted on ino 

Just !ly, yet j des])air | not : of | his fin I ul pur dou. 

Stt7n,stm .lifoit, 1169. 

1 5. is met with in tho Anglo-Saxon, and al.so in tlio 

old English alliterative poems. 

haei'l dou boor; a hlaf; ord : for then i e tudi {stun God . 

Alfred. Met. 2f). 44. 

On I tha doopiHit da|lo : thscr he | to doofllc woiu'th j. 

Cted. Gen, 305. 

llehiste with j thaui berjge : ncmihjton hyg|elea.sje. 

('aid. td. 51. 

Kted; an on j this ric [e : swa rnc | that riht | no thine loth. 

Cted. ul. 28!>. 

And j hi wil:tun seirie : rnid with'ere j ingml jte. 

LayamoHy 21017. 

Gif I mo mot j ila.s'ton : that lif | a mirje brcoH;ton. 

iMjjomon., 21087. 

Ther | lai the | Kaiser :e : and Col'grim his [ iver'e. 

iMifaunttt, 21039. 

Ilighlcd to I tho higli c ; hot hetjerly | thay wer'e. 

Gaw. mid the Green Knight, 1152. 

In j a som'er hcs;on ; when sofjte was j the snn.ne.* 

P. PUtughtnan, 13. prol, 1. 

Verses, which begin with tho sections 2. and 2 1. have 

' [I it otherwise; the adjoetire is s/ff, not We then have—In a 

soio I cr ses {on ; w hen .soft f was the sun | no. I make only fmr atx'enu, not 
sir; or, if we accent In, there are^e^.—W. W. S.) 
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been widely used in English poetry. Some of their 
yarietieB have survived in modem usage. 

2 : 1. is found in our dramatists. 

Was I not that no j bly done j: ay, j and wise ] ly too ]. 

Macb. 3. 6.14. 

How long should I be, ere I shoiild put off 

To I the lord Chanc j ellors tomb |: or’ | the She | riffs posts |. 

Ben Jonson. E. Man out of his Ilumoury 3. 3. 

-This young Prince had the ordering 

(To crown his father’s hopes) of all the army— 

Fash [ iou’d and drew | cm up j: but' | alas so poor [ ly, 

So raggedly and loosely, so unsoldicr’d, 

'J'hc good Duke blush’d. Fletcher. Loy. Subj. 1.1. 

Hut if there can be virtue, if that name 
He any thing but nniue and empty title, 

If 1 it be HO I ns fools j; have’ [ beitn pleas’d | to feign it, 

A pow’r that can preserve us after ashes- 

Fletcher. Valentinian, 1, 1. 

2 : 2, is still common. 

Hoth j for her no ] hie blood ]: and | for her ten | dcr youth |. 

F. Q. 1. 1. 50. 

-Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 

lOv’n I till we make { the main |: and | thcaerjial blucj 

All indistinct regard. Othello, 2. 1. 38. 

Tlio verse 2 : 5, like the last, is used even at the present 
day. 

And I by hi.s onjly ayduj: preserv’de j our princ|e6 right j. 

M.for M. Flodd. Fielde, 24. 

Han j ish’d from liv | ing wights |: our wear | y days | wo waste {. 

F. Q. 1. 2. 42. 

\\’'hi 1 thcr the souls | do lly j; of men ( that live ( amiss |. 

F. Q. 1. 2. 19, 

Where ) tlicy should live | in woe j; and die ( in wretch j edness |. 

F. Q. 1.5. 46. 

'J'Ucn I by main force | pull’d up|: and on | his shout | ders bore { 
The gates of Azza. ^ Samson Agon. 146. 

Knych I tis ar kow | hubis |; and com j monis pluk j kit craw {is. 

Gavo. Doug. Frol, to 8 Eneid, st, 7. 

’ [I should put no accont on these words.—W. W. S.] 
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So I did that squire | his foes (; disperse j and drive ) asun j der. 

F. Q. 6. 5. 19. 

Tet I were her wonls | hut wind': and all { her tears | but wutjcr. 

F, Q. 6. 6. 42. 

Upon the British coast, what ship jet e\cr came, 

That not of IHj mouth hoars, where those brave navies lie, 

Prom cannons’ thunerrinj? throat'., that all the world defy, 

Which I to invas j ivc spoil | • when th’ En j gliah list j to draw), 

Have check’d Iberia’s jiridc, and hold her otl in nwe ? 

Draj/iou'i Polyolbton, Sonff 1. 

The verse which follows appears to bo doublj length¬ 
ened ; • 

We have this hour a constant will to publish 

Our daughters* so^’ral tlow’rn, that futurv strife 

May I be proven 1 ted now I: the prim* os Pranee | and Bur j gundy 

Long in our court have made their aui'rous sojourn. 

Li nr, 1. 1. 44. 

VEESES BEQINNINO WITH THE SECTION 2 1. 

Johnson has givon it as his opinion that tho Alexandrine 
'^invariably requires a break at the sixth ayllablo.” This, 
ho tolls us, is a rule which tho modern French poets never 
violate; and ho censures Drydon'a ncgligonco in having so 
ill observed it. But tho French and English Alexandrines 
have little in common save tho name, and to reason from 
tho properties of tho ono to the properties of tho other, i.s 
very unsafe criticism. Tho former may have four, five, or 
six accents; the latter never has less than six. In tho 
number of their syllables they approach more nearly to 
each other j but their pauses are regulated by very difterent 
laws. The English pause * divides tho accents equally, but 
the French pause has frequently two on ono sido, and three 
on the other. Again, in French the pause must divide tho 
syllables equally, but not necessarily so in English. Johnson's 
acquaintance with the English Alexandrine sooms to have 
been very limited ; in one place ho oven represents it as tho 
invention of Spenser. 

Dryden only followed the last mentioned poet, in using 


' Tbis observation does not apply to those verses of six accents, which con¬ 
tain a compound section ; see ch. 7. But such rhythms have long since been 
obeolete. 
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Alexandrines beginning with a lengthened section. Such 
verses are also found in every page of our dramatists; and 
are full as common in the works of oi!r earlier poets. Pope 
seems to have imitated Drayton in rejecting them j and as 
Johnson formed all his notions of rhythmical proportion in 
the school of Pope, wo have an easy clue to the criticism, 
which gave rise to these observations. 

2Z:1. 

liwajt I ficcal ifi win j nan cweeth J he : nis | me wih|tp thcarf. 

Cad. Gen. 278. 

Ilapt I in ctcr j nal st | Icncc : far { from cn | cmics |. 

F. Q. 1. 1.41. 

Up J to the hill [ by He | broii : scat | of gi j ants old ]. 

Sammn Agon. 148. 

2 I ; 5 1. 

Lisjta and tha|Ta la|ra. he lot { hco that | Ian<] bu|an. 

Cad. Gen. 239. 


The sections 3. and 3 1. but seldom open an English verso, 
whatever bo the number of its accents. When there are six 
accents, such a verso is rarely, if ever, mot with after the 
15th century. 

3: 1. 

Swii j inec hyht | -giefu heoid |: hyg j c dryht | bcfcold j. 

Riming Poem., 21. 

3 : 6 1. 


Won I to forth | in licre way j: with man I y wis ] e tal [ cs. 

P. Ploughman, B. prol. 48. 

This I was boor | o iboot |: ar heo | to Bath [ e com j en. 

Layamon, 21029. 

3 Z: 1 ?. [Rather, 3 Z: 5 Z.] 

I j was wer j y forwan | <lrcd : [and] wen | te me j t o res j te. 

P. Ploughman, B. prol, 7. 

3Z:3. 

Mon [ y mar j vellus mat ] er : nev [ cr mark | it nor ment |. 

Gaw. Douglas. Prol. to 8 Eneid, st. 14. 

He I nom aljle tha lonjdes : in | to thee j re sis-stron |de.^ 

Layamon, 21019. 


' [This can hardly be right; the syllable sa, our sea, must ha\e been accented. 
At the same time, the a(.>(>ent on in was very slight, as is shown by its omission 
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Verses beginning with the sections 5, and 5 I, are by far 
the xnoat common of our modem Alexandrines. They are 
also well known in oldfEnglish poetry, but are rare in Anglo- 
Saxon. 

5:1. 


I know I you’re man 


6 : 2 . 


enough j: njonhl | it to j juat ends j. 

Flotcher. Loy. SubJ. 1. 3. 


Such one j was l|<lclne»si: first j of ting coni jpanyf. 

* F. Q. 1 . 4 . 20 . 

To gaze | on earth jly wight ■; that | with the night | durst ridej. 

F. Q, 1. 5. 32. 

Then gins j her griev j cd ghost j: thus j to lament | and nionm j. 

ci. 1. 7. 21. 

Or by the girdles grasp’d, they practice with the hip, 

Tlie forwiii'd, backward falls, th(> mar, the turn, the trip, 

AVhen stript into their shirts c.ach other tlu*y invade, 

Within I a, spa I cions ring j: by | the beholjilers mndej. 

Drayton. Polyolbion, Sonff 1. 

Which men ] enjoy j ing sight j: oft [ without canso ] complain |. 

Sninsm Agon. 157. 

This an<l much more, much more than twice all this 
Condcinng | yon to | the death j: see | them deliv j erM o j ver 
To executioa /f. //, 3. 1. 28. 

The dominations, royalties, and rights 

Of this I oppress [cd boy vTbis j is thy cl j dost son's j son 

Infortunato in nothing but in thee. K. John, 2. I. 17<). 

5: 3. is only found in old English, 

I inuv j it furth j allane |: iieir j as mid i niclit we« past [. 

Dunbar. Ttui Maryit Wemnn, 2. 

Quod he ( and drew j me doun j: derne j in dolf j by ane <lyk | .* 

Craw. Dong. Frol, in Eneid 8, nt. 13. 


in the later MS. of flie poem. I therefore read ; into tlwe | ro !j«c {'Stnind j e.— 
W. W. S.j 

* [I scan the line differently. It can be shewn tliat the phraau yt( 0 (l hi is 
often unaccented, forming no real part of tbo line. lieni'e tJic ctesura comes 
after deme ; as thus: 

Quod fae—and drew | me doun j derne}; in <lolf j by ane dyk|.—W. W. 8.] 
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His seel | scliuldc nought 
6 : 6 . 


I be sent 1: to* 1 dcrey 1 ve the pe I pie. 

P. Ploughman^ B, prol, 79. 

♦ 


O who I does know j the bent j: of worn j an’s fan | tasy' ? 

F. Q. 1. 4. 24. 

In shape | and life | more like]; a nion|ster than | a inan|. 

P. Q. 1. 4. 22. 

He cast | about { and search’d | his bale | fill books | again |. 

F. Q. 1. 2. 2. 

And hel | mets hew | en deep |: shew marks j of ei | thers might j. 

F. Q. 1.5. 7. 

■»> 


This is the verso, which Drayton used in the Polyolbiott* 
Other varieties are occasionally introduced, but rarely 
—too rarely, it may bo thought, to diversify the tam^ 
ness and monotony of the metro. Of the sixteen veiSjWS 
which open the poem, fifteen belong to tho pre^nt 
rhythm j yet, notwithstanding this iterated cadence, there 
is something very pleasing in their flow. Much of this^ 
however, may arise from mere association. « 

Of A11 bion’s glo I rious isle |: the won | dors whilst | I write |, 

The hun | dry var | ying soils | the picas | ures in | finite |, 

Where heat | kills not | the coldj: nor cold | expels | the heat|, 

The calms j too mild | ly small j: nor winds j too rough | ly great |, 
Nor night | doth hin|dcrday|: nor day | the night j doth wrong |, 
Tho bumInicr not | too short : the win | ter not | too long]— 

What help j shall I ( invoke : to aiej | my muse | the whflejP 
Thmi gen I ins of ] the place ! : this most | renown |ed islej, 

Which Hv I eilst long | before |: the all | -earth-drown j ing flood j, 
Whilst yet | the earth ] did bwarm]' with her J giganjtic brood |, 

Go thou j before j tne still |: thy cir| cling shores | about |, 

And in | this wand i'ring mazej: help to | conduct [ me odt|; 

Direct j my course j so right j: as with | thy hand j to showj 
Which way | thy for jests range j: which way | thy rivj era flow j; 
Wise gen | ius ! by j thy help j: that so j I may | descry j 
How thy fair mountains stand, and how thy vallics lie. 

BraytotCs PolyoWion. Song 

The lengthened verse was also common. 

So long I as these ( two arms |; were a {blc to | be wrok j en. 

F Q. 6. 2. 7. 

' [I should put no accent on to, —W. W. S.] 
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And drove | away { the stonml ,: which morj tally j attach'd j him. 

F. Q. 6. 3.10. 

Oft fur! luslunw [ our danios : with In' din’s rar'.’^t | doviclos, 

And lent | us gold | and {»eai‘l : ]’ich.d)ks | anddaln.ty spiejew. 

Druytnu. ]*o}yolhioay Simg 1. 

Versos bcginniii<j with tlio longthoju'd soofcioil, were 
common till the oud of the soventeonfch otmUiry. Dntyton^ 
however^ rejected them^ and they were proscribed by John¬ 
son. 

Borne spa no thir iial : tspoiis it wvf j nor ant'. 

(inw, nouijluH. Prof, fo S I'lnetd, g(. -1. 

A may I ny of ] rude vil ; luyn.s : iinute J liym for { to hledL';, 

Skrfton.'t 4ti. 

Whose sem, Illume she } did ear ry : un'derftdg ned show;. 

r. Q. \. 1. Id. 

, But pin’d j away [ in ang'uiali : and j self-will'd I annuy ', * 

I\ Q. 1. 6. 17. 

* iMore \ig| ly shape | yet nev , er : Hv ing crea ton- .■*«>>■ . 

F. Q. I. H. 48. 

And oft j to groan | with hil| lows : lient ing from | the main i. 

/’. Q. 4. 12. 5. 

-Wliom unarm’d 

No strength j of man;, or fierejest: wild | henst, eoulfl | witlist.-mrl,. 

Stit/ixtn/. I2f!. 

And with j paternal thun idcr : vin Idicates her crown ■. 

Dryden. Iliud and Pnnther, 1 lOh. 

* The l?kst verso is the one specially objected to by Johu- 
son. 

5 / ; 3 i. 

k 

And werjcdcn j tha rich it' ; with j than stron geChildiach e. 

Luynuum, 21037. 

5^:5. like all those verses, which have a supernumerary 
syllable in the middle, was rarely used aftt'r tho fifteenth 
century. It was, however, sometimes met with in our 
dramatists. 


3 
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Of drcT 1 illing | and drem j ys ; what do | ith to j endyte j ? ^ 

Gaw. Doug. Frol. JEneid 8, 1. 1. 


Pull rud j and ry | ot ross | oiiIh ; baith roun | dalis | and ryme \. . 

Same, st. 6. ■ 

Na la I hour list | they luk ] till : tharc lui5'|ia are j byrd-lymcj. > 

Same, st. fi. 


Yet sham I fully ) they slew | hyra : that shame j mot them ( bcfalj. 

Skelton's Elegy, 49. 

And furth ( he wnljde bug|en : and Bath|en al | beligjgcn. 

^ Layamon, 21025. 

All Hwa ( me hail | pen drib [ten : th® s3op | thms d®i|cs lib | ten. 

Layamon, 21073. 

Despise j me if | I do | not : Three great | ones of | the citjy, 

In personal suit to make me bis lieutenant, 

Oir-cap])’d to bim. Othello, 1. 1. 8. 


Verses beginning with the sections 6 and (> 1. are found 
*in the old English alliterative metro. 

6 : 1 . 

« 

Quba 8por|t.!.s tbame on | tbc spray}: spar j is for j na space j. 

Gaw. Douglas. Prol. to 8 JEneif^, st. 3. 

6 ; G L 


Aa an[crcs and bere| mites |: that hollde hem in [ here sel|les. 

P. Ploughman, B. prol. 28. 


That Na | turo ful no ] bilie |: annam | ilit fine | witli llou [ ris. 

Dunbar, Tiui Mnryit Wemen, 31. 


6 : 9 «. 


So glit I tcrit as | the gold |: wer thair glor | ius | gilt tres | sis. 

‘ Dunbar, id. 19. ’ 


6Z: 5. 


Sytb Char j it© hath j be chap j man ; and chef j to achry v j c lord | es. 

P. Ploughman, B. prol. 64. 

Undos j ed the ken j el dore |: and cal | de hem | ther-out | c. 

Gaw. and the Green Knight, 1140. 


' [[ adopt the reading of Mr. Small's edition, and scan the line differently, 
thus: 

Of dref|ling and drem|i8 : what dow | it to endyt?)—W. W, S.] 

*8 
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In the same metre may also be found verses beginning 
with the sections 7. and 7 1. 

7: U. 

The breni j e Imk i kos also ^ w ith | Jier l)ro<l 1 e pauiu} es. 

(•aw. and (he Green Knight, 1155. 

By tliat I that an j y day-ly^^ht;: loin 1 etl up, on^erth ! c. 

Gau\ and the Green Kntght, 1137. 

1 seigh I a tour ( on a toftj: trio|lioh yimijked. 

P. PUmghnum, li. prol, 14. 

7:3/. 

• 

And got I CM gold { with here pic j: sin;tu))irh cy tnvw | o. 

P. Ploughman, yl. proL 34. 

•7 T' 

i : o. 

So thochjtis tlirotjis in tliruj: mir lirea i tis o | vor-thwortj. 

Gnu\ Doug. Prol. to H ypneid, st. 2. 

t 

'I’hc sohipiman Hclironk |is the sclionrj: and .sct.titli l<) | the schorel.* 

Gfiu'. Doug. id. st. 5. 

% 

With such | a crak \ kande cry j: as klif J fi."* liad ' di‘n bnis, ton |. 

» Gum. and the Green Knight, 1 Idd. 

Of al ] le man j cr of men ]; the men ] e and“ | tlie rich ; o. 

J*. Ploughman, A. prol. 18, 

1 drew j in dome ] to the <lyk (: to dirk j in ef | tor tnyrth j is. 

JJunhor. Tun Mun/it 9. 

7/:l. 

I wciio j thou bydjdi^ na bet'ter : hot | I hrok j thy browj, 

Gnu'. Douglas. Prol. to 8 /Eneid, .st. 11. 

71 : 21 . 

Ich wul I Ic worth | lichu wrek) on ; al i Ic his with i er-ded , cn. 

J.ai/umo/i, 21085. 

7/: 3/. 

And sum j me put j hem to prydje : aparUylcth 1 hem there afjtur. 

P. Phmghnmn. Jt. prol. 23. 

7 / : 5 /. 

Bot in{compc] tabil) clerjgy : that Chris’tyndome j ofl’endiis. 

Gaw. Dougla.s. Prol. to 8 A^neid, st. 9. 


' (Blit Mr. Small’s edition ends the line with “and settis to wrhore”; which 
is far better.—W. W. S. J * (I put no accent on and. —W. W. S-] 
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Vorses beginning witb sections 8. and 8Z. are very rare. 
They are found, however, in the Song of the Traveller. 
8:61 

That travlyllisi thus | with thy hoist® j ;*<(alien hern jis with [ the 
hoard ! is. (raw, Douglas^ id. st. 10. 

81 : 11 . 

Mid ilronlmn ic wa;s | and mid Dcan|nin : and j mid Heath jo- 
reaiii | iiin, Tran. Song, (J.i. 

Mhl Scot i turn ic wais | and mid IVoh turn ; and | mid Scrid ie- 
Finjniiiu. * Trar. Song, 71). 

Versos beginning with sections 9. and 9 /, are also rare. 
Ben Jonson has used them once or twice in tliat strange 
medley of learning, coarsmiess, and extravagance, with 
which tlio throe sycophants amuse the crafty epicure, 
their master. We liavo the verses 9:7. and 9 : 9. in the 
first four linos. 

Now room lor t'rcsli paincslm’s, who do will you to know. 

They do hriii}' | yon nci' ther play ': nor IJ ; ni\ ('r j sily show ;; 

Aiul fher«'rore do in(rea,t yon, that wliat'^oever tlioy ivheiwse 

May not fare j a whit | the worse |; for the false j pace of | vers<>,. 

Urn Jonson. Thv Tox, 1. 1. 

Thoro are also vorses in Piors Plougliman, wliich may 
bo road, as if they began with the section 9. But I have 
doubts, if the custom, now so provalout, of slurring over 
an initial accent, were practised at so early a period. If 
this license bo allowed, wo may give to tho following lino 
tho rhythm 9 ?: 2 /. 

All in hop [ e for j to hav | e : hev j ene-rieh \ e hlis i se. 

P. Ploughman, J3. prol. 27. 


• [For tranyllui, Mr. Small Ims hraulis, obviously th« right ivading, us shcw'ii 
by tho aUitoration. Tliis alters tho run of the line. - W. \V. S. J 
® [For hoist, Mr. Small has host. Tho right reading is obviously lost, i.e. 
bojvst.—W. W. S.l 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

VEllSES WITH A COMPOUND SECTION. 

The origin of those soctioiia which have inoro than 
three accents, has already boon matter of diHcnasion;* in 
tho present chapter wo shall consiclor them all as com- 
2 ) 0 uvcl. This will enable us, at once, to iloublo tho range 
of our notation. 

Every section of four, live, or six accents, may bo re¬ 
presented as an Anglo-Saxon cou])let; and if wo add a 
c to tho figures, whiidi denote the rhythm, wo shall bo in 
no danger of confounding a compound section, with tho 
couplet to which it probably owe.s its origin. Thus wo 
may represent tho section [ in Ciedmon, Gen. 245] 

'I'lioiidon lieo j liis lial ipo wor<l; 

by tho formula 1 : 6. c.—assuming that tho middle pause 
of tlio couplet followed after tho third syllable. I have 
already stated my belief, that tho hypothesis, which lias 
been started, as to tho nature and origin of those com¬ 
pound sections is the true one ; but whether true or 
false, there can bo little doubt as to tho convenience of tho 
notation. 


VERSES OE SIX ACCENTS 

may bo ranged under two heads, accordingly as they be¬ 
gin or end with tho compound section. Those which 
belong to the latter class are r«iro in Anglo-Saxon; but 
common in our psalm metres, and all those rhythms which 


' See II. 2. ell, 1, 3, itnd 4. 
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were derived from, or influenced by them. They are, how¬ 
ever/seldom met with after the sixteenth century.^ 

1 : 6. c : 1Z. 

-Hco wfcron leof godc 

Then | den hco | his hal | ige wowl j: heal | dan wol | don. 

-They were dear to God, 

Wliile they his holy word would keep. ' Cadmon. Gen. 244. 

21 : 1 ll. c : 0. 

C 

-No man ys wnrthe to be yclu])ed kyng, 

Bot 1 e the hey i o kyng | of hev [ enc : that wrog | te al thing |. 

li. Glouc. p. 322. 

5 : 5. c ; G. 

About j c Bcint | Ambroa | e day ]: ido | was al this |, 

Tuelf hundred in ycr of grace, and foiire and sixti iwia. 

R. Glouc. p, 546. 

liowelin, prince of Walls, robbede mid is route 
The crl j es loud ] of Glou j cetre [: in Wal ] is aboiit | e. 

R. Glouc. p. 551. 

5 : 6. c : G /, 

4 

So ho 1 ly lyf | he lad | do and god |: so cha0 | and so clcn | e 

That hey men of the lend wolde hem alday menc 

'I’Jiat hii nadfle non cyr bytweno hem. R. Glouc. p. 330, 

G : 5. c : 6, 

And wcl vairc is offringe to the hey weved ® l)er 

And suth I the ofte wan ( he thud j er com |: ho offj rede thcr j, 

R, Glouc. p. 545. 

5 ; 5 Z. c : G Z. 

And risjen up | with ribjandyje ; tho rob 1 crdcs hnavjes. 

P. Ploughman^ S, prol. 44. 

b I : T) 1. c Q 1. 

To syn | go ther | o for sjm [ ony | c : for sil ] ver is swet | e. 

P. Ploughman, id. 86. 

^ It mnst be observed that the examples quoted in this chapter have been 
arranged generally according to the authors, as the number of varieties was too 
scanty to render the mode of subdivision, hitherto followed, advisable. 

Wevtd is the Anglo-Saxon wighed, an altar. 
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5 : 5, c : 5. 

Who with his wisdom won, him stmit did chose 
Their king j and swore | him fe ; alty |: to win | or lose). 

F. Q. 2 . 10 . sr. 

Yet secret pleasure did ofTence impeach, 

And won j der of | antii[ i uit^ ‘: long stop'd | his speech;, 

F. (I 2. 10. 08. 

5 Z : 1. c ; 5. 

As well I in cur 1 ions in' .itnnnents i; as cun I niuir lavs ‘. 

* F. Q. 2. 10, 50. 

They crown'd j the see i ond Con j stantine j; with joy 1 «ms tears {. 

F. Q. 2. 10. 02. 

llow lie I that lujdy’s libjertie!: might cn j terpvisi* I. 

F. Q. 4. 12. 28. 

Their hearts | were .sick, | their eyes ] were sorej : their feet | were 
lame 1 . F. Q. G. 5. 40. 

2 : 5Z; 1. 

Gracious queen, 


More 1 than your lord\s | deparjture weep | not : more’s I not seen!. 

It. 11. 2. 2. 24. 

m 

Verses eliding with section 2. are chiefly found in the 
works of our dramatists. 

\l i. c 21. 

Art I thou cer! tain thi.s | i.s true |: is j it most cer | tain ? 

Cor. 5, 4. 47. 

Verses which end with the compound section are much 
more common in Anglo-Saxon, than in the later dialects. 
They yielded to the favourite rhythm.s of our p.sjilin- 
metresj and though their popularity revived in some 
measure during the sixteenth century, they have siuco 
fallen into almost total neglect. 

Caedmon frequently made both his section.s begin ab¬ 
ruptly, and for opening the couplet preferred the section 
21 . 

11-.hi-.lie. 


Hie habbath me to hcarran gccorcne. 


Rof|erm|cas ; mid 8wil,cum mseg j man r»d j gethen!ccaii. 
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-Tlicy Luve mo for liOnl y-cliosen, 

Warriors famous ! with such may man council take! 

Cmd. Gen. 285. 

2 Z : 2 ; 5. c. 

-Gifliit eowor aeiii^ majge 

gowendan mid wilito ; that hie word (ioilos 

lar I c forla? | ten ; son | a hie him j the lath | ran beotli \. 

-If any of you may 

(Jhango this with aught—that they Goifs word 

And lore desert—soon they to him the more loatifd will lie. 

# ' /f/. 427. 

-Thapni he gotruvvodc wel 

Tliajt hie his giongorseipc : fyligeu woldeu 
W vr jeean his wil;hin: for | thou he him j gewif | forgeaf |. 

--In whom he trusted well 

'fhat they his service would follow, 

And work his will - -lor that he gave them reason— 

('aul, nl. 248. 

21:2: 5 1. c. 

(lil'ie iruiguin theg\ie. : ihexalen-mndmas 

(ienr | a foj'goaf j e : then j den we on | tharn god | an rie | c 

Clesu‘1 j ige MVt i on : and h!t*f| don ur^e set! la geweald j. 

If 1 to any tlume lordly treasures 

(line of yore—\vhih> we in that good realm 

Sat ha])})}' and o’er onr scats luwl sway- (,><’/. ?>/. 401). 

Tho last of tliGso verses has the rhythm G Z : 5 Z : 2 c. 

.It will be observed that in all these examples tho allitera¬ 
tion falls on tlio third accented syllable of the second sec¬ 
tion. According to Hask, all the preceding .syllables form 
tho complement; ” they are to be uttered in a softer and a 
lower tone, so that tho first accent may always fall on the 
alliterative syllable. Weve tbi.s theory true, the rhythm of 
Anglo-Saxon verse would be poor indeed 1 

yomotiinos, though rarely, we find tho alliteration tailing 
upon other syllaldoa; and occasionally we have even two 
alliterative syllables in tho second section. 

21 :ll:lLc. 

• ' • l*yS® hreoweth : thut liie heofonrice 

Ag I an to al i tire : gif ( hit oo | wer se j nig inseg i c- 

GewLMidim uudwihte. 
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Jlueth mj heart, that they heaven’s realm 
Possess for ever! If aniy of you may 

This eiianj^e by aa<fht, C«rf. CMt. 42(5. 

Though not unknown to tlio old hhiglish dialect, theso 
versos are so rarely met with in tho interval which olapsod 
between tho Anglo-Saxon period, and tho sixtoonlh century, 
that we shall pass at once to tho rhythms of tho Faery 
Queen. 

5:5:5. 

You shnnie fue’d are : hut shame ' fac’d ness | it.self j is she 

Q. 2. !h 4:5. 

Hy which slie well perceivin'.' what was fhme, 

(ian fear h(»r hair, and all her eaniieius rent, 

And heat • her hivu'-t : and pitieouslv 1 he.rseU' ! torinetu,'. 

/<’. Q. (i. n. 4. 

I'lij no deinaiulM he stay’<l, 

Ihit first I him Ioii,s'(|:; and afitorwarils j thus to j iiiiu said'. 

/•’.(<;. ( 5 . 1 . 11 . 

The common metre of six accents, which .sproml so widely 
during tho sixteenth century, seldom tolorati’d a verso with 
a compound section, Tho reluctsincc to sidinit th(*.so verses 
was strengthened by tho example of Drayton, who rigidly 
excluded them from tho Polyolbioii. 'I’hero are, however, a 
few poems, in which tlioy arc ailmitted freely enough to 
give a peculiar character to tho rhythm. Cue of these ])oom,s 
is the Elegy written by lirysket, (though generally ascribed 
to Spenser,) on tho death of Sir l^hilip Sidm.'y. It has v(jry 
little poetical merit, but deserves atbrnlion, ns h.aving un¬ 
doubtedly been in MiltorPs eye, when ho wrote lii.s Lyeidas. 
From it Milton borrowed his irregular rimes, and tli.at 
strange mixture of Christianity anrl Heathenism, yvhich 
shocked the feelings and roused tho indignation of John8f)n. 
It may bo questioned, if the peculiarity in the metro can 
fairly bo considered a blemish. Like ('udings, recurring 
at uncertain distances, impart a wildnc.s.s and an appearanco 
of negligence to the verse, which suit.s well with tho character 
of elegy. But to bring in St. Peter (as Milton ha.s done) 
hand in hand with a pagan deity is merely ladicrous; it 
was the taste of the ago, and that is all that can be urged in 
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its excuse. Still, however, the beauties of this singular 
peem may well make us tblerant of even greater absurdity. 
No work of Milton has excited warmer admiration, or called 
forth more strongly the zeal of the partizan. The elegy on 
Sir Philip Sidney will afford us a specimen of rather a curious 
rhythm; and at the same time enable us to judge of Milton^s 
skill in changing the baser metal into gold. It should bo 
observed, that, in some editions, the sections are written in 
separate lines, as if they formed distinct verses. 

c 

TUB MOURNING MUSE OF TUESTYLTS.^ 

Conic lortli, ye Nymplia! come forth, forsake your wat’ry bowers, 
Forsake your mossy caves, and lu‘lp me to lament; 

Help j me to tunc I my dolclful notes |: to ^urj filing sound | , 

Of Liflic’s tumbling streams, conic let salt tears of ours, 

Mix with his waters fresh : O eoine, let one consent 

»Joyn I us to monrn | with wail | ful plaints J: the dead jly wound | 

Which fatal clap hath made, decreed hy higher powers 

IMie drpry day, in which they have from us yrent 

'J'he noblest plant that might from east to west be found, 

Mourn, monrn great I’liilip’s fall! monrn we his woeful cud, 

AVhom spiteful death hath ))luckt untimely from the tree. 

Whiles yet his years in flowrc did promise worthy fruit, &c. 

Up I from his tomb j: the migh j ty Cor | inc j us rose |, 

Who cursing oft the Fates that his mishap ha<l bred, 

His hoary locks he taro, calling the Heavens unkind ; 

'I'ho Thames was heavtl to roar, the Seyne and eke the IMose, 

'riic Schald, the Datiow’s self this great miseliancc did rue, 

With torment and with grief their fountains pure and clear 
Were troub | led, and ) with swel I ling floods |: declar’d ] tbeir woes j. 
'J’he Muses comfortless, the Xymphs with pallid hue. 

The Svlvau Gods likewise came running far and near; 

And, all with tears bedew’<l luwl eyes cast up on high, 

O help, O help, ye Gods I they ghastly gan to cry. 

O change tlic cruel fate of this so rare a wight, 

And grant that nature’s course may measure out his age. 

The beasts their foot! forsook and, tremhliug fearfully, 

Each sought his cave or den, this cry did them so fright. 

Out from amid the waves by storm then stirr’d to rage, 

This cry did cause to rise th’ old father Ocean hoar; 

"Who grave with eld and full of mujt'sty in sight 


' [In the Globe edition of Spenser, p. 563.] 
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Spake I in this wise j; Refrain, | quo,th he, j your tears j and plaints j, 
Cease those your idle M'ords, make vain.reque8ls no more; 

No humble s]>oeeh nor mouti ma^move the fixed stint 
Of Destiny or Death; such i's hisAvil! that paints 
The earth with eolouns fresli, the darkest skies with store 
Of star I ry light |: and (hough j your tears j a heart j ttfiliutj 
Might tcinler make, yet nouglit herein they will prevail. 

Whiles thus ] he said j; the no; l)le Knight j who gan j to feel J 
Ilis vital force to faint, and deatli witli cruel dint 
Of dire j ful dart}: Ids mor I tal ho<l | y to j assail j, 

With eyes lift up to Jlouv'n, and eourugo frank as steel, 

With cheer j ful face j: \j|iere val j our live; ly was | exprest [, 

But humble mind, lie said, O Lord, if ought tliis frail 
And earthly carcass have thy servici! st)ught t’advanoe, 

If my flesire hath lieen, still to rc1ie\e th' npprest; 

If, justice to maintain, that \aIour L have spent 

Whicli thou me gav’st; or if henceforth 1 might achance 

Thy name,; thy truth, ■ then spare j me, Lordj-.ifthmi | think best | 

Forbear these unripe years. But if thy will he bent, 

If that j prefix ed tijiio | be comei: which (lum | hast setj, 

Through pure and terveut faith 1 ho](e now to be phice<l 
Jn 111’ e\erhisting liliss, whieli willi ihy preeions blood 
Tl’hou purchase fiid.st for us. With tliat a sigh he fet. 

And straight a cloudy mist his senses over-cast; , 

His lijts waxt pale and wan, like damask roses hud 
Cast from the stalk, or like in field to purple llowre. 

Which hinguisheth being shred by culter as it p.ost. 

A trembling ehilly cold ran through their vidns, which were 
With eyes hriralVill of tears, to see Ins fatal hour, &c. 


VEK.SKS OF SKVEN ACCENTS 

May bo divided, like those of six, into two clnsses, ac¬ 
cordingly as they begin or end with the compound section. 
Both these classes wore known to the Anglo-»Saxon.s; but 
under the influence of tMfe psalm motro.s llio latti'r gradually 
gave way, in the same manner as the corresponding rhythm 
in the metre of six accents. It was, however, very freely used 
by certain of our poets, daring the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; more especially by Phaor and Chapman. 

Wo will first take the verses tliat hojin with the com¬ 
pound section. Caedmon gencmlly opened the first sec¬ 
tion with an accent, and the second with an unaccented 
syllable. 
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11 : Ih c : 211. 

And mo8t.o ane <wl : ute wfort^an 

Wes ] an an j e win j tor Mtuii {de : tlidlt j ne ic mid j tins wcr j ode. 

And mi^ht I one season outfare 

And bide one winter’s space! then I with this host— 

CcBfl. Gen. «^69. 

1 : 6 <J : 8. 

had I eth-helm | on heat’j od aset j to : and thou I e full heard I e ffoband j . 


Ilero's-helm on lieiwl he set, and it full hard y-bound. 

* Ceed. id. 444. 

2 : 5. c ; ij. 

War I iath inc ] with thnn j e wfestm |: no wyrth | ine wil j na gacd |. 

He ye botli ware of that fruit, no let it goad your lust. 

C<cd. id. 23G. 

2 I : 2 I c ; 5 1. 


Lag 1 on tha olh j re fynd ] on tham fy} re : the rer | swa feal j n half | don 
Gewinnes with hcora waUlend. 

Ijay the others, fiends, in fire, that erewhile had so fcle 

Strife witli their Rider. (Wd. Gen. 322, 

2l'.bl. c-.ol. 


- Nmron inotodc 

7’ha I gyta widjlond iie weg|u.s nytjto : ac stod | bewrigjcn frjsjte 
Folde mid (lode.* 

-Nor had the Maker 

As yet wide laud, nor ]iathwivys useful; hut fast beset 

With flood earth sbiotl. Cad. id. 155. 

5 / : 1 7. c : 5 1. 


Tha spraJC | se of j ermod j a ein | ing : the scr | wros eng | la seyn | ost. 

Then spake the haughty king, that ercwhiTc was of angels sheenest. 

Ceed. id. 338. 


5 : t) 1. c : 4 1. 


Sc foonil j mid hia | gofer j uni cal | luin ; foal \ Ion tha ufon of heof | nnm. 

The fiend with all his feres fell then on high from heaven. 

Cted. id. 306. 


’ [In Grein, 1. 156 begins with JVtfl land. —W. W. S.l 
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The last verse but one approaches very nearly to tho 
favourite rhythm of Chapman; of which wo have no less 
than five examples in tho first six lines of his Iliad. 


r> Z : 1. c : o. 


Achilles banc jfill wrath | rcsniiml |: O Co«]. dos! fhal j impoacd j 
Infinite sorrows on the (Ircck''' and many hrave '^tndj^ losM 
From breasts | hero | i{[uc, scnl | (Ikmh farre ; (o (hat j invis | iblc cave ] 
That no j lijfiit com.forts, and | their liins : to do;fs j and vnl j fares 
"avi':. 


To all j wliieh .love’s 
bcgnnne j 


will ;rav(* 


Betwixt i Atrid j cs, king of men : 


j effect. : from whom | >*trifc fii>t ( 

and 'fhe j tis’ god , like* soinic'. 

/W, 1. I. 


Tho same vorso is also common in tho transhitiou.s of 
Phat'r ami (lokliug. lake Chapman also, those ])0(‘ts fro- 
(picntly begin tho first section abruptly, and Koinotimos evoii 
. tlio second; but they novor allow themsolvcs tho liberty, 
which tho latter so often takes, of opening a vorso with tho 
section 5 : 2. c. 


'I’his grace dcsir’il 

Vouchsafe | to me'! paiiies | for my Icarcslet these | rude (J reek es | 
repay■ 

Forc’d with thy arrowes. Thus ho p?"ay’«l, and I’lnvhn.s heard Jiiin 
pray. 

And vexL j at heart | down | from tho topsi : of steepe j liouvon 
stoo])t!; his bow 

And (jiiivor cover’d round, his handh did on lii-i -iliouiiiers throw ; 

And of tho anuriu deity**, tin* arrowe^ iis Is*; nioiM 

Uail’d about liim- - . Until, 1. 10, 

5 : 2. o' ; 2. 


.love’s and Latona’s sonne, who, fired against tin* king of nn-n 
For contuinolie slntwu his priest, infootious .sieknos,se S'-iit 
To plague the armio ; ami to <leat!i l»y tr«ni}n'* rlie ^oldil•r' went, 
Of**.a'sionoiMhns ; Chryj ses tho priest j : came j u> the lUet*j i t'tbuyj 
For presents of nnvalu’d pri*‘c, his daughter’s lihertie, fSi*;. 

{'httpmon. llifid, 1. 8. 

5 : 2 h C : i. 

Thus Xan i thas spake 1; a;blest Athil les : now | at least I our cure! 
Shall bring thee *>ff; hut not farre hence the fatal minuttjs arc 
Of thy grave mine. Chapman. Iliad., 18. 
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This kind of verse is sometimes used in Layamon, but 
more rarely than might have been expected. Robert of 
Gloucester has made it the great staple of his Chronicle. 
He uses a very loose rhythm, one of his sections approach¬ 
ing to the triple measure, while the other not unfrequently 
belongs to the strictest law of the common measure. 

2 : 5. c : 8. 

Eng [ cloud ys j a wel | j^od lond \: icU wen j c of cell [ c loud best \ 

Yset in the ende of the world. JM/. Glouc. p. 1. 

6 : 6. c : 5 i. 

The Sax j ones and | the Kng ] liache tlio |: hco had | don al j an hoii | de, 
Five and thritty schircu lieo madon in Fngeloude. 

liof). Glouc. p. Jb 

He seoms to have preferred opening his verso abruptly, 
and, like Ca3dmon, generally began the second section with, 
an unaccented syllable. 

Ev ] erwyk | of fair j est wod | e : Lyn | colne of fayr} est men |, 

Gran j tebrug | ge and lion j tyndon | e : nicst plcii | to of | diip fen |, 

Ely of fairest place, of liiiivrtt sigto Uochestre, 

Ev j cnc a 1 geyn Fraujilco stoujde : ibe conjtre of j Cbicbesjtre. 

Rob. Glouc. p. 6. 

Wo have now to consider those verses which end with 
the compound section j and will begin with some examples 
furnished by Ca3dmon. 

U ; 2 : 5 1. c. 

forthon he sceolde grund gesccan 

Heard] cs hel I le-wit I ca : thtes | the he wann | withhcof|nc3 wal|dcnd. 

therefore must he seek th’ abyss 
Of dread hell-torment, since he warr’d with heaven’s wieldcr. 

Cad. Gen. 302. 

2l:B:bl.c. 

God sylfa wcarth 

Miht I ig on mod | c yr {re : wuarp hin | c on j that mor | ther-in | nan. 

God’s mighty self became 

At heart enraged; he hurl’d him to that murtlerer’s den. 

Cad. Gen. 341. 
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2 /: 5 2 ; 1 c. 

tbser li« luclrh inon gow(j^rht,ue 

iEfjtcr his on'lk-nislse ; lawl thum [ he wil,o eft | gesetjtan 
Heufoua rice mitl hluiruiii stnviuin. 

there In* hath man vwrought 
After his likeness ; with whom he wills uguin to people 
Heaven's realm with shining souls, Cied. Oen. 395. 

5 1. C. 

hohsjta hoof I ones wul|<len»l ; woarp hin e of j than hejaii stojle. 

The highest Heaven-wieljer hurl’«l him Irmn theHolly seat. 

('<n/. ut, .’UK). 


This kind of verso is to bo found in Ijayanion. 

71: i :dLc. 

To Hath je com | the Ivseiso ' re: nml j hilioi j them* oas(tel therje. 

To Bath came the Kaiser, and beset the castle there. 

LufjmnuH, 2103 ). 

2 ; G G. c- 

Fer I de geond al | Scotland ; : and set j tc hit an j his ag j ore hand |. 

lie went through all Scotland, and brfmght it under his own hand. 

* iMi/nnion, 2104 . 5 . 

T 

Phaor and Cliapman also usod similar rhythms ; tho latter 
more sparingly tlian tho former. 

5:5: 5. c. 


Then for disdainc, for on themselves their owne worko Jove did 
ding, 

Their sis'ter crawjlyd furtb|: both swift j of leele j aiul wight j of 
wingj, 

A mon 1 ster ghast!ly great): for evjery plume } her <‘ar;eas heareSj', 

Like nmnbor leering eyes she hath, like number han-kning eare«. 

^ Phttcr. 

(ireat Atreus' sonnes! said he. 

And all j ye well j-griev’d Greekesj: the (Joda | wltosc hab jitajtiona 
be j, 

In heavenly housc.s, grace your powers with Fruiiu’s razed town, 

And grant ye happy conduct home. Chaptnan. llimi, I. 15. 

Seed of the Harpye f in the charge ye undertake of ua, 

Difichai^e | it not j as whenj: Patrocjlus ye [ left deatl j in field |. 

Chapman, lliatl, 19 ; 1. 23 from end^ 
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Verses of seven accents are not unfrequently met with 
in the loose motro used by our dramatists. Such as begin 
with the compound section appear to have been most 
favoured. There can bo little doubt that Shakespeare’s text 
has suffered from the attempts, whicli have been made by 
his editors, to remove these seeming anomalies. Some¬ 
times wt3 find a word dropt, or altered, and at other times 
the verse broken up into fragments, in order to bring it 
within the limits of the ordinary rhythms. For example, 
in the folio of 10^3, there is the following passage 

We speak no treason man, we say tJie Kin;^ 

Is wise ami A’ivtuons ; and his noble Queen 
AVell strm-k in years ; fair, and not jealous ; 

We say that vShore’s wife liath a ])retty foot, 

A eher j ry li|) j , a bon | ny eye |: a pas j sing pleas : ing tongue I , 

And the Qjieen’s kindred are called gentlefolks. 

IL III. 1. J. 90. 

The difference in the flow of the two last verses was 
certainly not accidental. The libertine sneer upon the 
wretched mistress, was to bo contrasted with the bitter 
sarcasm levelled |.t more formidable, and therefore more 
hated rivals. But in the text, as ‘^corrected ” by Steovens, 
this hap])y turn ,of the rhythm is lost; 

^Vo say that Shore’s wife hath a prett> foot, 

A (iherry lip, 

A bonny eye, a passing pleasing tongiu*, 

And the Queen’s kindred are called gentlefidks. 

In Boswell’.s edition of alone’s Shakespeare we have the 
line written, as in the folio, with seven accents. But in 
neither of the editions do the notes give the reader the 
slightest bint of any interference with the text, either for 
the purposes of amendment or of restoration*! 

The poets of the seventeenth century occasionally intro¬ 
duced the verso of seven accents into their “ heroic metre.” 
But the change of‘rhythm was too violent. The license 
hardly survived the ago of Drydcn. 

Let such a man begin w ithout delay, 

Hat he must do beyond w’hat I can say, 
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Must abov^ Milton's lofty flight prevail^ 

Sutjccetl j where great | Ton^ua to ; and ] where greatier Spen'^er 
fail). on 7W//‘y, Ist edition. 

In the second edition this lino was altered to give Milton 
the preference, when it quietly settled down into an Alex¬ 
andrine.* 

They meet, they lead to clmrch, tin* (niests invoke 
Thu pow'rs, and (V*eil the lluines with fVuj.'nint smoke. 

This done, they feast, and nt the elo.se ot’uigiit 
J{y kindled lorelies vary their delight, 

These j h*ad the. live ly*daiiee : and tho^e | the brim , tiling bowls j 
inxitei. Drydfti. CymttH mu/ //t/uarimi, 

It will bo observed that each of tlicso verses with 
the compound section. 


VKltSlJB or KU'.IIT At’t'KNTH. 

Tho notation used in this chapter readily adapts itself to 
versos of six or seven accents, but whou a verstt eontiiius 
eight or iiioro accents, the reader must be furriisliied with 
some further intimation than is given by the tnere nume¬ 
rical index, before lie can hope to follow its rliythm. Mvon 
in tracing the rhythm of a verse which eontaiii.s only six or 
seven accents, ho will re(|uiro tho like assistance, if tho 
middle pause of tho compound section fall in the midst of 
a word. But in both these cases, I believe the index, fol¬ 
lowed by such explanation, to afibrd tho sliorte.st and 
readiest means of pointing out tho rhythm. 

.Tho longest verso which has bi*on used to form any 
English metre, is the one of ciglit accents. This unwieldy 
rhythm was not unknown in tho scvcjiteentli eentury, and 
according ti> Webbo " con.sisteth of sixteen syllablo.s, each 
two verses ryming together, thus : 


* [The pasfwige conc'IudKs the fioc'in, and ia jiruiUd l»y GhaJinurii so that the 
two last linos nni thus : 

Must alK)ve Tasso’s lofty flight prevail, 

Suwueil whoru ilptiiiM-r and ov'n Milton fail. 

Surely this last line is no Alexandrine. — W. W. i^.J 
, T 
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virtue wants and rice a1)ounds, there wealtli is but a baited hooke 
To make men swallow (l<mn their banc, before on danger deepe they 
looke. 

Even at that period this metre was *'not very much used 
at length/^ 1’he couplet was more commonly divided into 
the stave of eitjhtand eijlit', in which shape it is still flourish¬ 
ing in our poetry. 

In bis longer rhythms Caedmon not unfre(iuently inserts 
a couplet of eight accents; of which five wore sometimes 
given to the one section^ and three to the oth0r; as, 

SI: i I :7l.e. 

IJigHtandath me strangle gencatjas: tha | m*wll|latli me ajt | tham 
Htntli 1 (i geswio | an, 

IJmlethas heuribuuile. 

By me Htaml liegemen strong, they tliat will not at the strife fail me. 
Heroes sUilwart. Ctedmon. Gm. 284. 

Ihit in the groat majority of ctiaea tlio accents are equally 
divided, each section taking four. It is highly probable 
that this wjts owing to the cccloaiastituil chaiints; and that 
the Latin metro of four accentvS, which, if not invented, was 
chiefly cultivated by the celebrated Ambrose Bishop of 
Milan, had already begun to exercise an influence over our 
English rhythms^ 

1 : 5 i. r : I / ; 1 /, c. 

Worh j te man | him hit | to wit: e : hyr j a wor| ultl wjes j gehwyrf j cd. 

They wrought them this for punisliment; their world wi\s (‘hanged! 

, (W. Gm. 318. 

1 / ; \ 1. c :h : bl. c. 

Deorje wms | he drihtine nvjum ; ne milijtc him | bedyrnjed 
wyrth j an. 

That his eugyl ungan ofertnod wesan. 

Dear was he to our Lord, nor might from him be hidden, 

Thathia angel gaii to wax o’erproud. Ceed. id. 261. 

I i: III. c: 2:51. e. 

Gif 1 hie breejath his { gebodj.«»(;ipe : thonine he liim I abol|gen 
wurthleth. . 

If they break hie coiarnandinont, then he ’gainst them enrag'd becomes. 

C<rd. id. 490. 
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2 : : 2li Q 1. 

llo let hine an a luicles woaldaii, 

llchgt'netu him { on hoor,una ric e Uo hu liiu <* swu hwUJitt* 

jreworht m*. 

He let him mi mtekle weild, 

Next to liinihelf in hea\ oil’s rciilm ; he hiul him so inuvly wrought. — 

(W. uL 'js:u 

2 1: I 1. c : 1 / : 1 c. 

llwy seeal ie softer his lijhlo tlieowiiiii, 
liu^jan him swil ees gesniji; oitlonijes ; le | uneg .ui Gu«l | swa 
he . * • 

Why mnst 1 fos his tuvour -itvo— 

Bow to him nith ^mh obedience y 1 in.i\ be Gcul he. 

( \f‘(l til> I2h2 

2 / : I /, c : U : U. C. 

rriiid s\nd hie mine gs'orue, 

IIol de on Iim' aiicg e si e»f tnm . ic | iiiiCg hjr ii he.ir ra wes'ivn 

Fiiends are tliey of mine rijjht tnih, 

Fiiithfnl in their he.ut« deep councils; 1 nuiy their liege lord be. 

< 'ad. id. 2H7. 

T) ; 5 /. c ; 5 i : I c. 

Ac niot ath me [ <h«ts ollilren eal les : forl.vt atli thon e -en|ne beani. 
But «*njoy je all the other—lea\e }e that one tree. Cted. id. 'liifi. 

6 :1) ll. c : I : 6 1. c. 

Swa w}n lie iMes j his aa.‘s(m ) on heof onum : that j him com j fiotii 
wer oda ilrlht iie. 

So fexCellent was hiV sippeiirance] in hcaten , [lliatj came to iiiiii fi-oiii 
the Lord of Ilostsi f'trd. ui. '255. 

0 : 5 2. c : \l : Ty 1. c. 

iEnne ha;fdc he swa Hnithiie geworhtne, 

Swa luiht igno on | hi*4 innd,gethoh Us ; he j lei hiii e sna mii les 
weal dan. 

One had he so mighty wrought. 

So powerful in his mind’s thought—he let him so mickle wield. 

('ad. id. 252. 

These verses are also to be found in the psalm metres of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Hobert of Glou¬ 
cester used them very freely in his Chronicle. 
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King Wyllara was to miI<Je men debonere y-nou, 

Ac lo men that liyin witli-scde to al sturnhede he drou, 

Iji cbirchii' be was j devout y-noiij: vor liym | ne sHoljde non day] 
abyd! e, 

That he | ne hurjde msisjse and matjyiw ; and evjesong j and echje 
ty<l i e. Ji. Glouc. p. 369. 


VERSES OP NINE ACCENTS. 

(’aidiiion occasionally uses couplets, which contain nine, 
or oven more than nine accents. 


5.*c. 

Ami I boo jil|ie Ibv; scoop drib j ten to deorjlum : n.v]tIion boo [his 
died j and word j * 

Noldtm weortbian. 


And them all tin* Ijord transhnped to fiends, for that they his deed and 
word 

Woidd not worsliip. . ^ V/. id. n09. 

ri : C) 1. c : I I : I IL c. 

Hot 1 e, Inef; de he (lit j bis hear | run gewun j non : hvl; do lucf, do his ] fer- 
hir I eiui. 

Hate had ho trom his laird y-won; his favour hud forlorn. 

C\ed. id. 301. 

In the following couplet wo have as many as elavon accents. 


(fl- And seeoldi' h 

Tlues lean jes the | lie him on 
he j bis bin; e Jang j e 


dribtnc thaneian 

1 thain Ieoh {te gescer [ ede: thon | ne let} 
weal j dan. 


c 


And slionld his Lord have thank’d 

I'or the poi hon he him m light had given, then hail lie let him long time 

CW. id. 257. 


Perhaps, however, wo ought to read, thon | no let | e ho his 
hin j 0 ; and, by this elision of the vowel, reduce the number 
of accents to ten. 

J liese long rhythms may bo traced through our literature, 
till they endi'd in the doggrel vorse.s, which Shakespeare 
put into the mouth of his Clowns, and Swift used as a fit 
vehicle tor his coarse but witty buffoonery. Their revival 
is hardly to bo wished for. 


[In Groin’s eilitiou, the line begins with dnkifU.—Vit. W. B] 


1 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SECTIONAL PAUSE 

gives a cliaracter s(^ very inarkoti jind peculiar to those 
rhythins into wliieli it (‘ntors, as makes tho consideration^? 
of them H)>art fnmi tlie others, not only a matter of coa- 
vcnionoe, but almost of necessity. "NVo have, therefore, 
reserved the pros<'«t chapter for tracing the liistfiry, and 
noticing tho peculiarities, of tlioso sections w'lii(!h admit tlie 
liause. 

As to the origin of tliis pause, I have already venturod 
an opinion. 1 think it owes its existence, in our poetry, to 
the cni/>haUc atop; but as tho question is ono of <liflieulty, 
and as 1 may have occasion hereafter to refer to some of 
tho reasons, which lead me to this conclusion, I make no 
u])ology for laying those rcjiaous at some length before tho 
reader. 

In tlio earlier and primitive languages, wo find tho mtona- 
tion of words a matter of very high importance. Tn tho 
Greek and Latin, there are many words which have nothing 
else to distinguish them, but tho tone; thus tho Latin tie, 
when it signified not, was pronounced with a sharp tone— 
when it signified leet, with a grave one; or to speak with 
greater precision, it was pronounced, in the first case, more 
sharply than the ordinary pitch of the voice, and more 
gravely in the latter. In the CJiinese, there are mono¬ 
syllables, with no loss than five distinct meanings, according 
to the tone whicliis given them ; and those, who have hoard 
them pronounced by a nafive, will rca<Iily understand tho 
immense resources, which may thus bo placed within tho 
reach of language. I am not, however, aware that these 
differences of tone have ever been applied to the purposes 
.of comtrueiion. There does not seem to have been any re- 
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lative and subordinate intonation in a sentence j a word had 
. its tone fixed, and this it retained, whatever its position. 

Whether the metrical arsis heightened the tone of 
syllable on which it fell, has been doubted. Bentloy thought - 
it did; but later critics have seen reason to question his 
opinion; and as it iriust often interfere with the verbal tone, 
tlioir objections are entitled to much weight. There are, 
however, passages in the old grammarians, which favour 
the notion of there Laving been some change in the voice. 
May not the arsis have been marked b^y a strers, resembling 
#our modern accent ? If this wero so, tho change from tho 
temporal to tlio accentual rhythm, in tho fourth century, 
would be natiniil and easy; tho same syllable taking the 
MCeeut in the now rhythm, which (according to Bentloy and 
Dawes) received tho arsis in tho old. 

With this exception (if it be one), I know no instance in 
the Creek and Latin, where an alteration either in the tone 
or loudness of tho voice, has been used for purposes of con- 
strui'tion or t)f rhythm. Tho tone seems to have been a mere 
accident of tho v^ord ; sind had no iiilluonco on tho sentence, 
further than as it contributed to its harmony. The stress 
of tho voice scorns to have boon employed solely for tho 
purpo>(:s of emphasis ; and was certainly considered by 
QuintUian as reduoiblo to no system, for ho loaves tho 
learner to gather from experience, ” quando attollcnda vol 
Bubinittcuda sit vox.” Had tho stress of voice been in any 
way dependent on the construction, its laws might have been 
readily explained ; and would have certainly fixed the atten¬ 
tion of a people who scrutinized tho peculiarities of their 
lanjruay:o with so much care. 

But though 1 cun find no system of accents like oiir own, 
in those kindred languages, yet there are reasons for bo- 
lioving, that our present accentuation has been handed down 
to us from a very remove antiquity. We find it reduced to 
a system lu our Anglo-Saxon rhythms; and its wide preva¬ 
lence in the other Gothic dialects, points clearly to an origin 
of even earlier date. The precision of the laws, which re¬ 
gulated tho accents in Anglo-Saxon verso, is one of the most 
striking features of their poetry. Wc find none of those 
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licentious departures from rule/ whicli are so common in 
the old English, and are occasionally met with, even in our 
^ later dialect. It may bo questione<i, if any primary accent 
* were doubtful' in the Anglo-Saxon ; at any rate, the limits 
of uncertainty must have been extremely narrow. 

In modern usage, wo sometimes hear a word accented, 
though it immediately adjoin upon an a<;conted syllablo j 
especially when it contains a long Towed-sound, The 
rhythm of Suckville^s Hne,^ 

Thi'if {jroatn |^*ni|eltce : ;uui thi; 

Of fiifiul-s- ^ 

is not without example, in tho every-day conversation of 
many persons, who have accustomed themselves to a slow 
and emphatic mode of delivery. Were this praeiico gene¬ 
rally sanctioned by that of our earlier and more perfect dia¬ 
lect, wo might infer, with some plausibility, tljat our English 
accents were at one time, like those of tho Gre<!k and Ijatin, 
strictly verbal ; and that tho sectional pause was a conao- 
qneueo, which followed naturally from tho system of accen¬ 
tuation, originally prevalent in our language. But there 
are grounds for believing, that in the Anglo-Saxon tho stress 
on the adjective was always subordinate to that on the sub¬ 
stantive. In nine cases out of ten, it was clearlv siibordi- 
nate; in no case i.s it found predominant j * and wh^ with 
the aid of tho sectional pau.so, it takes tho accent, there is, 
in tho groat majority of ca.scs, an evident intention on the 
part of tho poet, to use tho ])ause for tho i)urpv)Sos of em¬ 
phasis— the substantive, in all probability, still kt'oping the 
stronger accent. There arc, indeed, insfcinccs of the sec¬ 
tional pau.so, where it is certainly not used as an emphatic 

* The wiilt-st departure from the mmmon rhythm of the Juiigiittiytt which tho 
Anj^Io-Saxnn ]M)ct avowed himself, was owing to (ho fmpic-nt u-seof the sectional 
pause. We shall hare more to say on this head shortly. 

* There are jjerhaps instances, In which tho same sentence has been differently 
acc.entuated. Ihit tltis may be owing to a iliffcrcnro of dialect. The Anglo- 
Sa.xon author is, I Iwlievc, always consistent with him*rlf. 

* See p. 2U5. 

. * When the adjective has a stroitger accent than its substantito, It always 
forma part of a co/Hpnuad, and i« no longer subject to iiiffcvion. 
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stop j but tbcso, 1 believe, are, for tbo most part, found in 
poems of inferior merit, or in those artificial r^thraa" which 
were probably invented in the course of the ninth and tenth 
centuries. I’hey may perhaps be laid to tho account of care- 
loHsnoss or of incapacity, and ranked with those cases, where 
tho ordinary rhythm of tho language has been made to yield 
to tho rhythm of its y)Ootry. These exceptions may shake, 
but 1 do not think they are sufficiently numerous to overturn, 
the liypcdhosia that has been started. 

Having thus given the reasons, which incline mo to the 
opinion already stated as to the origin of the pause, I shall 
now proceed to range in order, those sections into which it 
onter.s. If wo consider tho pause as filling the place of an 
unaccented syllable, wo may use nearly tho same notation to 
indicate tho rhythm, as hitherto. Wo have merely to show 
the presence of the paiiso, by the addition of ap. Thus the 
section wo have already (juoted from Sackvillo, 

'rheir {irratr j ern | olteo. 

would bo represented by the formula, 5 ?/. /j. 


'flin SECTION I p. OF TWO ACCENTS. 

8eotions, which admit the pause, may bo divided into 
two classes, accordingly as they contain two or three ac¬ 
cents. When the section contains only two, tho pause 
cannot change its position, for it must fall between tho ac¬ 
cented syllables ; but as tho section may vary both its 
beginning and its end no less than three different ways, it 
admits of nine varieties. Of those six have established 
themselves in English literature, to wit, 1. p. \ 1. p. 1 ll. p. 
i>. p. 5 1. p. 5 ll. p. 

Whether the section 1. p. were known in Anglo-Saxon, 
is a matter of some doubt. In IJeowulf [1. 1168], there is 
tho couplet, 

Spner, tliu.: ules Svyliiinga.® 

. Spake then the Scylclinij’s Laily-- 

* ConyWare'si riming poem, for exumple, 

^ (Groin makes the lino much longer. ^ W. W. 3.] 
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and in Caedmon, p. 185 [Ezod. 118], wo haTO, 

T)iy 1 a* 3 iiiin weiitontfryrc, 
liar I hji'th ; holniejrnm wedenim. 

Lost them tlie (Icj^ort-horror— 
i he hoar heath—with deluginjr storms, &c. 

Tho lengthened section, 1 1. p, iy somewhat more com¬ 
mon ; 

• Tha on <htiuini {tmot — 

hiarc j No;e.*> : the* Armenia 
IlaU'iU' Scanlon, 


110*11 on tlie (lowiiH restwl 
Noah s ar«*—which Artuciila 
Are liight. 

See also, 

I'Vr j Ndics. 


Cad. Gen. 1421. 
CtPd. id. 132;i. 


Tho section 1 p. was ne,Vi>r common. It was chiefly used 

by our dramatists; and moro fiarticuhirly in tlioir faorv 
dialect. ^ 


On the ground 
Sleep I Hournl;! ^ 

ril upjdv 

To your eye, 

Oentle lover, remedy. 

AVheu thoii w'akVt, 

Thou j tak’stj 
1'rue ilelight 
In the .sight 

Of thy former IiuIv’h eye. .1/. N. I). 3. *2. 44M. 

I p and down, ever\' where, 

I strew these herb.** to purge the air. 

Let your odour : ilrive j henec t 

All I ini.siSj : that dazzle sense.' FL Fa. Sh. i). 1. 

Afai k whAt radiant sUUe she spreads 
In circle roun<l her sliining throne, 

Slmofing her beams, like silver threwls; 

I his j this j; is she alone, 

Sitting like a gofldess bright, 

In the cfeiitre of her light. Arcatlet, 14. 

This is tho only instance of tho .section in Milton, who 
doubtless borrowed it from Fletcher. The propriety of 
Shakespeare^s rhythm will be better understood, if wo sup- 
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pose (what was certainly intended) that the fairy is pouring 
the love-juico on tlio sleeper's eye, while he pronounces the 
wordn, " Thou tak'st." The words form, indeed, fairy's 
charm,” and the rhythm is grave and emphatic as their 
import. I cannot tliink, with Tyrwhitt, that the line would 
be improved, “ both in its measure and construction, if it 
were written thus: 

See j thou tak’st} 

I know not liow the construction is bettered, and the 
correspond once, no less than the fitness of the numbers, is 
entirely lost. f^eward, in like manner, took compassion 
upon the halting versos of Fletcher. His corrections aflbrd 
us an amusing specimen of conjectural criticism. 

. Let your odour : drive 1 fioin hcucc* 

Alt I niistfs : that dii//lr sfuso! 

Fletcher, liko Shakespeare, had a charm to do.al with; aud, 
to gain the sajno object, ho used the same rhythm. 

The sections 1. p, and 1 1. p, are both of them to bo 
found in Spenser’s \n<just; but the .strange rhythm whieh 
ho adopted in his roundlc can only bo eousidered as an e\- 
poriinrnt. U would be idle to trace out every variety ho 
has stumbled upon, in writing a metro for whieh lie liad no 
preced(*ut, and in which he has had no imitator. 

The section [ II. p. is peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon. In 
that dialect it is mot with, not only among the short and 
rapid rhythms of Beowulf, but also in tlio stately numbers 
of Crodinoii; and of all the ]iaiising sections known to our 
earliest diulcet, was the one most widely used. It is sin¬ 
gular it should so cornplet(*ly have dusappeared from the 
early Kuglish. 1 do not recollect one single instance of it 
in tiiut dialect. 

We will begin with the couplet of four accents. 

Tlui j tkcah trulo : thewk'n im». Cad. (Jen. 92. 

l>ooj> J dream' a leas : drUiten ure. Cad. id. 40. 

lli‘oru ( hlaud [ en-feax : 

Buttle of Brunanburh, 45, 
imxl I ma'p'nade : mine fognude. JRou. Poem, 33. 
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Har j Hil tlerine : hreinan ne tliorfle. Bmnmburh^ 39, 
Sweart { syn nilitt : bide and wide. ( W. id. 118. 

i 

Sneart } awith iian j>eoud bidne grand. Cad, id. 134. 

Trcow I tel f^ade lir | wel gado. Bim. Parm, 34. 

Gold I m'ar wade . gini ( liwcar fade. AViwe, 36. 

Sine j scar I wade . m 1» j near) wade. Satne, 37. 

Fa‘ge tWJlon • Ithl j (hn ede. Bntnanburh, 12, 

Sur and soige ,*i«nsl j throw eduii. Cad. ul, 7'X 

mien 4 a< iiade i*ad | beac naile. Itiin. Ptmn^iU. 

hati'ii lor heiiguin lieo [ tu Aff. Met, 2(!. 57. 

Tlio followiug nro inatnnro.s of this section, when found 
in the couplet of live accents. 

llof I lift gode li)get(‘onnii wra‘c. (\eil (hu. 1380. 

Word I W(.otth|iun ; ha^hlon wite inieel. Cud id. 329 

Olcr luiJiiH'. hriiM” hoi | ".pi esle. (*mi. id. 1393. 

'J ha (uin of4>r luhliut Aih [ sith iaii. (Wd. id. 1.54. 

W htebeoihtp geaioalt ■ wtd j lie o<lp- Cad. id. 131. 

piilia ftoMda gthwile 'hr [ fd iieowt*. Cad id. 314. 

The section b. p. was used by our dramatists in tlieir 
faery dialect. It was also found in *Saekvjllc, aiul must, 
^ ^ at one tune, have taken deep root in the languagi’, for it 
forms a striking feature m tlio staves of scvcr.tl popular 
songs. 

O Troy * Tro4 ! tliprc is no bootp but bidi, 

Tho bugip hot so within thy wulh’s ir. biougiit. 

Thy tuirots fall. 

SaekviUe, M for M. J/iduettOMy at. 6.5. 

• Ix;t h<*r fly, Jot her scape, 

Give again • her own [ shapo FI. Fa. Sh, 3. I. 

I do wan<l4T ever^ wticre, 

Swifter than : the moon’s { sphere 


M. N. Dreamy 2. 1, 6. 
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Warton, in (juoting Sackville, added a third Ttoyt ■with¬ 
out authority from the poet,_ or notice to the reader. 

O Troy |! Troy ! Troy |! there is no bote but bale. 

The passages he has thus corrupted are more numerous, 
and tho corruptions more serious than his late able editor 
suspected. They ■would have fully satisfied even the 
spleen of a llitson, had it been his good fortune to have 
liglitcd on thorn. Steevens also, with that mischievous in¬ 
genuity which called down the happy ridieulo of Gifford, 
thouglit fit to improve tho metro of Shakespeare. Ho 
roads tho lino thus : 

SwiCkT tlian the inooiijc# sj)hcre 1. 

But tho (|uarto of 1000, and tho folio of 1023, are both 
against liim. Tho How of Shakespeare^s lino is quite in 
keeping with the peculiar rhythm which ho has devoted 
to his fairies. It wants nothing from tho critic but his 
forbearance. 

Burns, in his Lucy,*' has used this section often 
enough to give a pec\iliar character to his metre.* 

t), wat yt' wlm'.s : in yon | town', 

Ye see the eVnin sun npfni? 

'I'he fairest 4laiue'8 : in yon | (owiij, 

That e’eniu sun is shiniiii^ on.- 

'I’ho sun blinks Itlitlu* : on yon | town*, 

And on yon hoiiie l)nu's of Ayr; 
lint iny delight : in ynn | t»»\vn j, 

And deurost bliss is l.iiey fair, &c. 

Moore also, in one of his beautiful melodies, has used a 
compound stanza, which opens with a stave like Burns*. 
His stanza contains also other specimens of this section. 

While : on tlic moon’s | light:, 

A ntoinent iWuii her smile 1 turn’d, 

To look at orbs : that, more j bright;. 

In lone and distant glory bum'd ; 


‘ [This song, lieginoing “ O, wat ye,” &c., wa.s written to a particular tune, 
cnlloti ** The bniiu Liss in yon town,” Hence the peculiar pbraae “ in yon 
town" is not the own.—W. W, S.] 
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But toil j far' 

Each pi'uuil I star; 

For me to feel its warmiu^ tlnmc. 

Much more | tlearj 
That milil | f.phere' 

"Wliioh near our planet smiling came; 

Thus Marv dear! be thou my own, 

AVliile brighter eyes unheedoil play, 
ni love tliose moonlight looks alone 

That bless my home, and guide iny way. 

The day Inul sunk : in dim | showers', 

But midnight now, with lustre meek, 

Illumiiu^l ail : (he pale | (lowers j, 

Like hope upon a mourner's cheek. 

J said i, (while ■ 

The moon’s j smile ] 

Play’d o'er a stream, in dimpling bliss), 

“ The moon > looks! 

()ii many brooks; 

“ The brook can see no moon but tins •” 

Ami thus, I thouglit, our fortunes run. 

For many a lover looks to (bee; 

"While, oh ! I fetd there is but o/tr, 

Ont‘ Mary in (be world for me! 

* 

Sir Jonah Barrington tells us, in his Momoir.s, fclmt this 
singular stanza belonged to a well-known Irish song, which 
was ])opular some fifty years aiuco. 

The .sertion 5 /. j>. was used from the earliest period to 
which wo can trace our literature, down to the close of the 
sixteenth century. It is found in the almost perfect 
rhythms of Caidmon, and in the majestic stanza which wo 
owe to the genius of a Spenser. Sackvillo used it with a 
profusion, which has given a very luarked character to his 
metro; and there are grounds for suspecting that it was 
not altogether unknown to Milton. Sly search, however, in 
the works of tliis poet has hitherto been without success. 

Verses of four accents. 

On lant j leg'dun ; iathnin theodum. linmanburh^ 22. 

The King j of; tir : that he wch ganc. 

To Loiich-lomnud the w'ay has tune. Brme^ 405 . 

Stowe gciitefiidc ; tha etod j rath ;«. ■ Cad. Oen., 160. 
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That 111 that rice : geraht [ haf j don. Alf. MeU 26.18. 

He is dead : and gone [, La [ dy, 

He is dead and gone; 

At ills head a green grass turf, 

At his heeis a stone. Ilumlet^ 4. 5. 29. 

A year or two ago there was published a book of songs, 
written on the model of the exquisite little pieces, which 
are scattered through the works of our dramatists. Many 
of these songs are extremely beautiful; but the author 
seems to have caught more happily^ the spirit ^ than the 
form of his originals; to have followed the flow of thought 
and fooling much better than the rhythm. Ho must have 
been thinking of Shakospearo^s metro when die wrote. 

Lady ning no more, 

Science is in vain, , 

Till I tlie heart | be touch’d}, Lady, 

And give forth its luiin. 

But in the one stave, Laihj forms an essential part of 
the rhythm, while it may be rejected from the other with¬ 
out doing it the slightest injury. It is, in fjict, a \nere 
petifiant ; and might as well have been written between 
the versos, as at tlio end of one of them. 

The section 5 1. p. is also common in verses of five 
accents. 

His froond | frith jo : and gefeun calle. Cad. Gen. 57. 

fhir prince j Dni wy : the eric of lluntyntown 

Thrc dochtiys hud. Waliace^ 1. 45. 

Coinplcyne | Lord|ys : compleyne yhe Ladyis brycht, 

Compleyne for him, that worthi was and wycht. 

Walltice, 2. 225. 

The deepe [ dauu | ger : that he so sore did feare. 

Sackville. M. for M. Suchi^ham^ 45. 

Whom great Macedo vanquisht there in sight, 

With deepe [ slaugh ] ter : desjjoiling all his pride. 

Sackville, M. for M. Induction, 59. 


' Certajnly a much more unportunt matter! 
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When Hannibal, 

Ami worthy Scipio la*>t in armcs were sene, 
liefore Cartbafio gate, to try for all 
The worlda j em • pirc : to wh<»m it Hhouhl hefaU. 

Stukvilte. M.forM. IndueHim^ QO, 

Her eyes ] swol len • with Howing ‘•twines ntlote. 

SavhetUe. Luiurtton, IS. 

The hugie ho'«tes, Dnrins and bis power, 

llis kings I, piiiie es . his p<‘<Tea nod all his flower. 

S(j(f(iille. Jiidiu-hoa, SS. 

Wlu^ eonld hindo 

'J’he value | ])oo pie Imt they will swerve and hway. 

Sack, iiuckinf'hamf 61. 

Yet w’etn’d by soj ret Mj;ns of nmidmess, 

Whi* h close ap]Kut d in that rude hrutislmess, ^ 

Tltat he j win lorn : s<iine gentle ^wain ha<l been. 

F. Q, 4 . 7 . 46 . 

His laud j niort ijug’d : he sea-bent iu the way 
Wislies for home a tlnaisaud sithes a dav. 

Hall. Sat. 4. 6. 78, 

Whieh partt*<l tlieuee. 

As pearls from diamonds dropt : in brief|, hor|row * 

W ouhl be a rarity iimst belo^'d, if all 

('ould so become it. Liar, 4. 3. 23. 

A\ith all my heart, good Thomas : I base , Thom|as, 

A set let to imparl unto ^oii. 

JL Jonson. En. M. in fii& JL 3. 2. 

Make your own purpose 

How in my strength yon pleane : for yonl, l‘M uiiind, 

Whose virtue and tibeiHeiiec doth Ihih instant 

So tnueh ooinmend itsidf, you shall be ours, /.eer, 2. 1. 113. 

Our drnmatiiita very commonly placed a pause before tho 
last accent, when they ended the verso with tho unmo 
or title of tho person addressed. There are three or four 
examples of this practice among tho vorses last quoted, 
and we shall meet with others as we proceed further. 

•the sECTioir 5 ll. p. 

is found in the old English metre of four accents, and in 


' [Differeutly divided in the Globe edition.] 
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the works of our diamatisfcs. It was also used by other 
writers of the sixteontli century, more especially by Sack- 
ville. In tho Anglo-iSaxon it is of very rare occurrence, 
but is occasionally met with; 

Him thn HU If liratlM wat | ■^ilh lan 

TIhmi aHoidicr f|iii(kly j/an apcoc! him C (id (hn 201H 

Whan lorn ripftli in iv(i> stcuile, 

Miir^ flit is 111 fiUI umi h^de . 
fS) mil* lilt IR and si li imr to < liiile 
Kturii^ix uoilitli on ]iunt>ii^ tide, ^ 

Tlu d< oi I gil opith h) W(KlHMdi,\( 

Ahsaundn, ed Wthu^X 4>7 

Yet Raw I Si ilia and Munis white tin \ stood 
Tliiii gu'uti I iiu|ilt<c and till diipt IiIooiMk <t 
CJffrtiids SntkitlU 1/ fo! /ildlKtUilIf ()1 

() Jovi I to tin p abini the rist I iiiaki 
Mv iniiiihh pli>nt, untdi nu that what I spi iki 
Mil} hi thy will upon tins wietdi to tall. 

On till i ’ Jinn istaire wii t< h*iif wreti hi s all 

StuktiUt limkinj;htim di 

Kennni | inys tene Ironi rth^ion, 

I’lOin godly luir all siipustitiim Puftiuhinn Purth 

Have yon yonisihi^, Sonuisi t lliu knighnin, 

lliiui Yiik , Sails hniy and vi« toiunis nwuk 

ItiiiiA U diip sinis, \i 2 // 1 / I 1. Si 

()* who 1mlh dom 

This deed IP —No body I mjstll, farcwilM 

1. 2 122 

Hut fa in hen loiiies CMuion 

Anil lute mymisluss, would that hi was gone* 

iV V /) 2 1 5H 

Tho verses 5/. ;> 5. and 5// p I contain, each of them, 
ien syllables. This was doubtless Ihe itasson of the forbear¬ 
ance sliown to them by our classical writers of tho sixteenth 
century. 


THE BElTION OP fllKH!, AtCLNTS, 

In tho section of three accents the pause may fall be¬ 
tween the first and second accented syllables, between tho 
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second and third, or in loth those places. Wo might pro¬ 
vide for these tlireo possible contingencies by dividing the 
pausing sections (like the riming sections/) into throe 
classes. But, in fact, the twt) first cla.sses are alone met 
with in our literature, none of our sections containing two 
pauses,*'* 

THK S1.4 TION’ 1. I>. 

of the first class, is occasionally found in Anglo-Paxon 
poems; , 

uiiitdon 

Earn j u’s ffooin w»>s on onttlmn <\uii. 

TIio i.Ufii'. wliOfl'il nroiiiiil 

Tin* ern, jirmly for itx jiroy , ttuir si'iiani Mrn** on llto rarlli. 

liattlr t*J yfuhluH, 1(H». 

and very commonly of the ‘second class, when Icngthonod i 

'i'lititli I I (ickI us . \S(il(ht‘s tiudtiiinii, 

fW. fien. 11. 

W.T‘« [ iniinlru.’ini j drylitilio ■ drohtad lulitliu. 

liiiHiii}' Popvi, ;i9. 

'riuirli j Ins word | w'psjan : wictcr ijouKrnp. 

fW. fvVn 15S. 

Oj fur wild I sc<it **ii . swdec S<wt<i>-u oju*. Jiruunnhut /t, H). 

Us j is riht j luic ul: llia't wo rodora woard. fVr/. (ttn. 1. 

goninro unM.xs : wirs j liimg\l[> | forlo<l • (’atl. itf 09. 

iDfidi's niMiLin * f) fir ina>ulli | giun go. Alf. Afpt 20. 67. 

Sfth to seth* : th.ir j Iwg soog | nifoii ig. Jininanliurh^ 17. 

OixU's ahwurfon : h«sf don giulp j tnio ol. (\e I frtn.'lH. 

gewuiidan luld wililu : that | Itio wiml | (okI o. 

Cml ut 42H. 

(ilosrd thodospol ; as j him good I Ilk I’d. 

Pirrt PUiwumn. li prnl 60. 

Worohing and w'andrine : jis | tho world a'* kotli, 

P. P a/, 10. 

' Soepigp 129. 

• Sydney has uwhI them m the sonsr qaotpd at P«g® 1^1 Bat h« adopted 
this singular rh\thm. aTow<*dly, as an rrpm/Xf'ni. 

V 
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It is itoiiglit bjr the bishop : tlmt | the boy | prech | elh. 

P. P. id. 80. 

0 there are divers reasons : to | dissuade |, broth ]cr.* 

li. Jonson. Ev. M. in his jH. 2. 1. 

This section is sometimes, though but rarely, found 
doubly lengthened. 

Mcnnisces metes : ac | hi ma | lufjedon. Alf. Met. 26. 91- 


TIIE SECTION 2 1. p. 

can only bo of the second class. It is found both in Anglo- 
Saxon rhythms and in the old English alliterative metre. 

cwfctli I that his lie ] wer j e : Icoht and ycenc. 

Caul. Oen. 265. 

Ilor nirc Typhneus was wlu) mad with lust, 

And drunk with blood of men, slain by bis might, 

'I’hrough ineost her of his own motlier Karth 

Whiljom begtit], bo [ing : but halt' | twin •)!' j that birth {. 

P. Q. 3. 7. 47. 

I shop mo into shrowdes ; as [ T a shope | were. 

P. P. Ji. prol. 2. 

There preched a pardoner ; as j ho a iireoste | wer' e. 

P. P. id. %H. 

What says the other tro»)p!: They | arc dissolv'd |, hang |’em. 

Cor. 1. 1. 208. 

Wby I are you vex’d, | la j dy : why j <lo you frown ? j 

CoMus, 666. 


THE SECTION 3. J?. 

is more rare, but is occasionally met with; and, of course, 
must bo of the first class. * 

thrang I thrys 1 tr« genip j: thara the sc theoden self. 

Ceed. Gen. 139. 

hoold I hcofjona freaj: tha Line haligGod. Cad. id. 1404. 

1' Gilford reads—*' to dissuade me.”—W. W. S.] 
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-You shall dost* prisoner rest, 

'rill that the nature of}our fault he knowit 
To tfao Venetian state : < ome j hrin;; j hhu away I, 

oth. s. 2 . sn.'i. 

Whore be thc'^o knaves}' What ! no j man at doorj» 

To hold niy htirrup, lutr fo t.iko my hotM* P 

7’. of (he Shrett*, 4 . 1 . 1 24. 

The section 5 p. is rare. It is found, however, in the 
old roninuco of Sir 'fristreiii, and was not unknown to tho 
Anglo-Saxons. , 

The folk I t.t<M]e ! unfuin The folk stood Kud 

llefor that h*\edl fro, Ikdbre that lad\ free, 

" Uniilaiul my J.or<l i^ hl.itn. Koland my lord is riam. 

He spoketh no uuiro with me " lie tt]»eaketh no more with me.” 

7'n'ttr. 1. li‘i. 

The Douke | an -werd then , The Duke answer’d then, 

“ Y jn'ii} mi Lonl bo fro, “ 1 pru} my land so fr« e, 

Whether thou blis or ban, "Whether thou bless or < nrse, 

Thill owheii mot it be.” Thine own inuy it be." 

TnHt. 1 77 

hieste hrinon ae hie | hul J ijr Cod |. CW. Oen. 1390. 

bv£ip hreoweth : that hie | hoof onrie e. f W. id. 426. 

A modern poot has used lliia section in one of those 
songs which have been already mentioned, and wliich recall, 
so vividly, the lyrical outpourings of our dramatists. TJio 
propriety of doing so may, however, admit of boiue question. 
Even in tho sixteenth century, when tho sectional pause 
was common, it was soldom introduced into a song, unleg.s 
its place in tho rhythm was marked out by some regular 
law. To introduce it at random now, wlicn tire pause is 
obsolete, seems little bettor than throwing a netdlcsa 
difficulty in tho way of the reader. How many persons 
would read the following lines, for the first timc‘, without 
a blander ? 

The brand w on tliy brow, 

A <lark and guilty 
‘Tis iic’iT to 1 k‘ eraswl, 

'Tis ne’er to !>•* fortfot. 
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The bruiicl is on thy brow, 

Yet I must shade the spot. 

For who will love thee now 
J f I I l(jve ] thee not! ? 

'J'hy soul is dark, is stain'd, 

From out the bright world thrown, 
ily (»od and man disdain’d, 

Jbit not !>y me—thy own. The Felon a Wife} 

Tho .soetioii 5. wlion lengthened, is mot with of the 
second flns.s, not only in the Anglo-Suxon, but also in the 
old English alliterative metre, and thdWorks of our drama¬ 
tists. In this last division of our literature, wo occasion¬ 
ally find it without tho lengthening syllable. 

For that it s:iv’<l mo, keop it. In liko noco.-dty, 

Which God protect thee from: it may | protect j thcej.* 

Per. ‘2. 1. 134. 

What shall I be appointed liours, as thon^h Indike 
1 knew not which to take ; and wliat | to leave, | ha! ? 

Tam. of the S. 1. 1. 103. 

-Arc bees 

Bound to keej) life in drones : and i | die moths j ? No ]. 

lion Jonson. Eo. M. out of his If. 1. 1. 

These examples, however, are very rare. Tho lengthened 
section is common. 

% 

Doiik Morgan was blithe Duke Morgan was blithe 

Tho llonhmd Kiis was dntin, When Roland Riis was down, 

He scut I liis sond | swithje, lie sent his mesenger (Quickly, 

And had all schuld bo bnun. And ba<le all should he boiin. 

And to his lores lithe. And to his hosts attend, 

Kcdi to his somoun, Ready at his snnunons, 

Durst non oyain him kithe, Durst nonen^rainst him strive, 

Bol yult him t<»ur and toun. But yielded him tnw'r and town. 

Triatrem, 1. 24. 

To sekjc seint ] Jatnjcs : and sciiitcs in Rome. 

P. Ploughman., B. prol. 47. 

Baton I a May | ittorjwe: upon Malvernc hilles. 

P. Ploughman, B. prol. 6. 

* [From Knt'Ush Songs, by Barry Cornwall, 1832, p. 140.] 

■* [In the Globe edition: “The which tho gods protect thee from!—may 
defrnd thee.**] 
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Nay more j than this |, broth |er : if I should speak, ^ 

He would be ready, &c. B. Jonson. JEv, M. in his H, 2. 1, 

• bcurhte blisse : wses heor j a hla*d | mir J el. Cad. Gm. W. 

gasstcs snytru : thy lies j him giclp | scothjthe. 

Kxeter MS. Christ, 684. 

A love of mine? I would : it were ( no worse |, broth j or, 

B. Jousuit. AV. M. in his JL 4. 1. 

Hark what I say to thee : 1 iuumI | go forth j, Thomjim, 

• Samr, 4. 6, 

It may hero lu) obscrvotl, that if the section of an 
Anglo-iS.'ixon couplet take tho pause, tho alliteration almost 
always falls on tho syllable which prua'tiea it. If tho allite- 
riitiou bo double, it, falls also (with very few exceptions) 
upon the aylhiblo whicli fallows the pause. These obser¬ 
vations will also apply to tho old English alliterative motro. 


THE SECTION 7. p. 

admits of only one form. From tho peculiar nature of tho 
rhythm, tho pause must foil botwcon tho first aud second 
accented .syllables. 

Of all those sections which contain tho pause, tliis is tho 
one which luia played tho most important par4} in our 
literatunj. It is randy met with in tho Auglo-Haxon, but 
was very generally used by our old English potds, by tho 
poets of tho Eliiiabethan ajra, by Shakespeuro, and by Milton. 
It is the only oiio of our pausing sections whi<'h survived 
the sixteenth century, and it i.^t found occasionally re-ap])ear- 
ing, even after Milton's death. Burns has used it oneo—, 
probably the last time it has been patronized by any of our 
classical writers. 

ft 

This section occurs so frequently, ns to render necessary 
a more careful arrangement tlmn W€i have hitherto found 
practicable. We shall begin with tho verso of three accents, 
of which several examples aro found in tho romance of 
Tristrem. 
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Tlie forstcr, for his rightes, The forester for his rights 

The left | schul I <h?r yaf lie I , The left shoulder gave he. 

Wit hert j Hv j er and Ugh j tes, With heart, liver aud lights, 

Aud blod tillc liia nuirro. And blood for his share. 

Tristrem^ 1. 46^ 

Mi fabler me hath forlorn, My father hath me lost, 

Sir Itohaot siki'i-ly, Sir llohant truly, 

The liest [ blow j cr of horn}, The best blower of horn. 

And king of vetiery. Ami king of vcncry. 

Tristr. 1. 49. 

“your owhen sostcr him bare Your own sister ba**c him. 

The king j lithjed him than], —The kiii^ listened [to him] then— 
Y num sihhe him im marc, I am akin to him no more, 

Ich aiiglit to ben his man. I ought to be his man. 

Tristr, 1. 66. 

Among the vcraofl of five accents, which contain this sec¬ 
tion, 7 p : 5 is the one the most commonly mot with in our 
poetry. The orthodox number of its .syllables, is doubtless 
one of the causes of its popularity. 

I iiHve (his day ben at yonr ehirehe at messe, 
j\tul suld a hermon to my simple wit, 

Not all 1 af I ter the text j: of ho} ly writ, j. 

Soiiipno'ure'is Tale; C. 7’.7(170. 

'fhe Mar | kep lyt the port!: of that | wilhigo j, 

\V ullaee knew weill, anti send him his message. 

Wallacef 4. 355). 

He eidlyt Ilalyonnc till an.sner for Scotland, 

The wyss j lord j is gert him|: gone brek ] that band I . 

Wallace^ 1. 75. 

And cry’d [ morjey, sir Knight |: and mcr|ey, Lordj. 

F. Q. ‘2. 1. 27. 

At last j turnjing her fearj; to fooiiish wrath |, 

She ask’d— F. Q. 3. 7. 8. 

Cupid their oldest brother, he enjoy.*- 

The wide | kingNlom of love |: with lord | ly away!. 

F. (i 4. 10. 42. 

So peace j bo j ing confirm'd j: amongst | them all!, 

T’hcy liMik fKeir stecils— F. Q. 4. 6. 39. 

What mail is he that boasts of llcshly might, 

.\iid vain assurance of mortality. 

Which all so 8<nm as it doth come to figlit 
Agaim-t [ spirit; ual foes j: yields by j and bv |. 

F. Q. 1. 10, 1. 
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Let hot lijfht ?ce my black and deep doaires, 

The eye j wink | at th<* haml I: yet let j that be}, 

Which the eye fearsi, when it is done, to sec. Alacb, 1. 4. 51, 

The owl*! shriek’d } at thy birth;: an ejvil sijjni* 

3 //. Vf. 5. 6. 44. 

-He a man ne'er s<» vile, , . . 

If he can purchase but a silken lun-er, 
lie shall iH>t only jmss, but pass rejnvnled ; 

Whereas | let | hiui be poorj: and inean|ly clad!, Ac. 

U. JonsoH. Kp. a/, out of hi'jt II, 3. 3. 

Hut far j be j it frj^in me >: to spill | the bhaul! 

Of harmless inuitlM. Fletcher. F. Sh. 3, 1. 

None el-e can write so skilfully t«> shew 

Your praise!; agios shall j>ay j; yet still j must owe. 

(Ico. I.ucif to lieu. JofiH, OH the Alcheminf, 

Anon j out I of the earth!: u fa j brie huge j 

Hose like an exhalation. ^ J\ L, 1.710. 

A mind { not | to be chang’d!: by place | or time!, 

P. 1. 1. 2.53- 

Hird, beast j, in [ sect, or worm j: durst cn ] ter none j. 

A L. 4. 704. 

Ih pain to them 

Less pain [, less | to be fled |: or thou j than they j 

Less hardy to endure ? P. L, 4. 918. 

And when a beest is ded, he hath no peine, 

Hut man | afjter his dethj: mote wu'pe and pleinlo. 

Knighic« 'Pale; C. T. 1.321. 

Writings all tending to the great opinion 

That Home | holds } of his name;: wherein j obscure'Jy 

('icsar's ambition shall be glanc’d at. J. ('am, 1, 2. 322. 

Hut since i, time j and the. truth j: havcw.'ik’d j myjiidgjmcnt. 

ii. Jonmn, Kv, Af, in Ins //. 1. 1. 

The verso 7 jp : 2 is more rare. 

Yet saw 1 Silla and Alarms where they stood, 

Their grente crv\eltee, ami the deepe blomlshcd 
Of friends i; <.S’r !u» I suwj: and [ his host fftmij. 

tSachville. Af.furAi, Induction^ 

Tis goofl, j go j to the gate |: some | btuly knocks |. 

JtU. Can. 2. 1. 60. 

In rage[, deaf | as the seaj: hasjty as flro|. H, IT. 1, 1. 19. 
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So apalto I Ii[r«er8 trucking;!: aud ) to the fiendj 

Made answer incef. P- 3* 440. 

He speaks, | let j undraw near]: match [ less in ini{rht |, 

TIic |,'hn 7 late of Israel, now the grief. Samson Agon. 178. 

Tho section 7 p- is n-iso found in the verso of six accents; 
7 p : tj wavS tho most usual oomhination. 

She alrno'it fell aiTtini into a swoiind, 

No wist j whethiCr above : she were | or un | dor ground |. 

F. Q. 4. 7. 9. 

- r ]iiitheu now, my son, c 

Go to them with Uiis bonnet in thy hand, 

Thy knee | buss} ing the htoncH [: for in j such bus' iness 
Action is eloquence. Cor. 3. 2. 72. 

Much care is somotimes necoasary to discover this .sec¬ 
tion, when it itids tho vor^) 0 . Ovvinjr to tho license which 
certain of our poets allow theiuHolvos, in tho mauagouicnt of 
their pnusoa, there is danger of confounding tho middle 
pause with the sectional. Wo .shall lirat give examples of 
the verso 2 : 7 2>* nud then of tho ver.se 5 : 7 y>. 

Wid I hu e sclio'•aid ': tbnt foil | worth y ha-ibejne', 

Thau wcp)t nclui, that pete was to seyne. yValluee, 2. 333. 

Thrc vt r in pcss the realm stuilc dc.solatc, 

Qaharjfur thiiir lakss j. n tail j gieWiOus debate]. 

yVallacef 1. 43. 

-When merchant-like I soli rc\ciigc, 

Broke | be my sword|! : my arms | torn | and defaicd,! 

2 11. VI. 4, 1. 41. 


5: 7 p. 

Quha sj)crd I, scho said to Saint { Afarir' vet tbai socht |; 

Qnha ser] wit liir, | full ‘ grot j frciul sehipc thui faiidj 
With Sothi*ntin folk, for scho was of Ingiaml. }VtiUuce, 1. 283. 

And ne\t in onler “ail, old age wee found, 

His beard [ all hoare,; his eyes j hoi,low and blind], 

With droupiug cheio still poring on the ground. 

Sackvtlle. M. for M, Inthchon., 43. 

‘ [Jamtuson, the editor of Wallace, actually puts a fidl stop after Atr, which 
cuts the si'ntviue m half, and rums the sense.—W. W. S.]. 
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Tliriec happy mother, and tlirice happy moni, 

That bore ( three such [: three such ( not ( to be found. 

F. Q. 4. 2. 41. 


-•-I should be stiil 

Peering in maps for p<»rts suul j*ier.s and roads : 

And every object that tiiiglit iiuike me iVar 
lilistbrtiine t<i my ventures, out of doubt 

Wouhl make I nu^ sail \ Solar ,—.My wind j cool|ing my ItrothJ 
Wouhl l)low me tt» uii ague, wlieii I thought 
What harm a wind loo great at sea might do. 

M, of Venice^ 1. 1. 17. 


Tho lengthened section 7 1. />. is as coinmnn oh the ono 
wo have bet'ii eonsidenng. It has been used by Shnkeapearo 
as a comjdeto verse. 

Il’ \ou dare fight (o-d:iy, eoim* to (lie held, 

Ji’iiot I ulieii I Mill bine stom ' ai'h.s. Jvl. ( Vr*. 5,1. 6.5. 

But it wtis tho verso 7 L j> : 1 that spread it mo.st widely 
through our literature. In this verso it wtt.s list'd by our 
dramatists, and by ^Milton: and may bo traced far into tho 
eighteenth century. 

-For flic ilcarfh— 

The (lods, j not j the putrie ijias : make j if, and j 

Your knees fo them, not arm.s iiiu.it help. Cor, 1. 1. 74. 

No, iioj, this j shall forbid | it; lie | thou tlu-rc'. 

JiflVL tuid ,/ul. 4. 3 21, 

-Your fiilluT were a fool 

To give thee all, and in his wiiiiiiig age 
Set foot j un|der thy tkj ble : tut | n toy ! 

?'«//!. o/t/ot Shreit\ 2. 1. 401. 

-One that dares 

Do deed.s | worth Jy the bur idle : or j the wheel;. 

/i. Jons. Cynthia's Hovels, .*1. 4. 

More foul disease.s than e’er yet the hot 

Sun bred I, thor;oogh his bumjings : while | tho dog! 

Pursues tile raging lion. FI. Fa. Shrph. 1.2. 

Who.se vein.*' j like j a dull rivjer: lar j from springs j 
Is still the same, slow, heavy, and unfit, 

For stream or motion. FI. Fa. Sheph. 1. 3, 

And to despise, or envy, or susiioct, 

Whom Goti j hath j of his spec, ial: fa | vour raisM j 

As their deliverer. Samson, 272, 
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IJ^ht the (lay, and darkness night, 


He naiuM [; thus | was the first [ day : ev’n | and morn j. 

F. L. 7. 251. 

-'fbat all 


The sentence, from thy head remov’d, may light 
On me, the cause to thee of all tins woe, 

Ale, me | on|ly, just objject: of | his irc|. F. L. 10. 933. 


-Ale also he hath judg’d, or rather 

Me not|, but j the brute berjpeut: in | whose shajic] 

Alan I deceiv’d. F. L. 10. 494. 


-I go to judge , 

On earth | these | thy transgres j sors : but | thou know'st] 
\Vhoc\er jiulg’d, the worst on me must light. F. L. 10. 71. 

Shall he, | nurs’d [ in the Peu’sant’s : lowjly shod,, 

'I’o hardy indo|«‘ndence l)ra\ely bred, 

Shall ho be guilty of their hirelini* ( rimes, 

The ber> ilo, mercenary S\\ i'-s of rhy mes ? 

Hums' Jink'S of Ayr, 7. 

Tho following aro instances of tho samo verso length- 
onoil. 

This ilke monk let olde thiiiges pace 

And held j uf| lir the new|e : world | the traeje. 

Chiw. Frol, 175. 

-Light. . , . 

Sprung from the deep; and from her nati%e e.\st 
To journey through the aery ghmm beg.in, 

Spher’d in a ruduuit eloud, for yet the him 

VVn.Mnotj; she j in a cloud y ; tabjernajele 

Sojourn’d the while. , F. L. 7. 245, 

Wherever fountain or ft(‘sh eurreut llow’<l, . . . 

1 drank I, from [ the eK*ar mil|ky ; juiee | allay jing 
Thirst. Samson Agon. 547. 

Surrey lias given us an example of tho verso 7 /. />: 5. 

'Ihe fisheb llete with newe repayrod scale, 

'I'he adder all her slough away bhe slinges, 

The »v\ift j swaljlow pursujeth : the lly es smalei. 

Description of Springs 8. 

Tlioso aro tho principal combinations in which the section 
7 I, p, is met with. Others, however, have occasionally 
been found, more especially in the old English alliterative 
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metre. Thus Dunbar, in his ** Twa incmit women and the 
wedo" gives us an example of the vers© 7 I, p: 2 1. 

I hard, | «n \ dcr nne hoi j yn : hcvin j He grceu hew | it. 

« Dvabar^ as above, 1. 11. 

Such examples, however, arc rare. 

Before I close a book, which treats thus fully of the 
rhythm of Plnglish verse, it may bo expected that I should 
notice a series of works, which liavo boon published during 
the last thirty years, on the same subject, by men, some of 
whoso names arc not Unknown to the public. Those writers 
entertain a very humble opinion of those “ prosodians,*' 
who scan Englihh verso, aecoitling to the laws of Greek 
metre,” and they divide our heroic lino, not into hvo foot, 
but into six cadences! They are not, however, so averse to 
foreign terms, as might have boon looked for. With them 
rhythm is rhythmus, and an elided syllable, an apo<jiatura. 
One of those critics assures us, that there are eight degrf?os 
of English quantity ; and if the rctulcr should deny that 
there is any such thing as eight degrees of it, in our iau- 
guago, for this plain reason, because ho oauiiot poreoivo 
them,” it will bo his duty to confido in the greater expe¬ 
rience, and better educated ear of those, who have paid more 
attention to the subject! I will not follow the example sot 
by these goutlomou, when they speak of tho poor “ pro- 
sodian.” It may bo sufficient to say, tliat much which they 
advance, I do not undorsbind, and much that 1 dtf nnder- 
sttmd, I cannot approve of. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SYSTEMS—NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 

Few tilings appeal', at first sight, more easy, or upon 
trial aro found more difficult, than the clear and orderly 
arrangoinijutof many and varied ])articulars. To class them 
according to thoif sovoralrelations, so that they may follow 
each other in duo subordination, would seem rather an exer¬ 
cise of patience than of intellect; to rocjuiro industry, or at 
most sorno little discrimination,rather than depth of thought, 
or an enlarged comprehension of the subject. But it has 
ever been by a slow and tedious process, that theory has 
disentangled itself from mere knowledge of fa(?t; and wo 
soon learn how much easier it is to collect materials, than to 
form with them a consistent whole. The many systems, 
which Iiavo been hazarded in the exact sciences, may well 
make us cautious, when avo treat of matters, from their very 
nature, so much more vague and indeterminate. 

The systems of the naturalist have been called (with no 
great accuracy of language) natural or artificial, accordingly 
as they wore founded on more or less extensive analogies. 
The same tcrmslmvo been applied to the system s of philology, 
accordingly as they wore based on the gradual development 
of language, or accomuiodatod to the peculiarities of a par¬ 
ticular dialect. If wo *may use these terms, when speaking 
of our literature, I would venture to denounce as artificial, 
every system, which makes time or place the rule of its classi¬ 
fication. The example of Warton ^ shows us, how difficult 

' All must admit liis ruilure as regitrils the amingement of his subject j— 
however much they ailmire the taste mid icaiming of this accomplished schulmr. 
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it is to follow a merely chronological arrangement; and the 
claims^ whiah'have been made by local vanity or prejudice, 
to appropri^ certain portions of our literature, are liatoned 
to with loss patience, as our knowledge of that Hteraturof 
becomes more widely extended. 

'Tho success of our critics might have been greater, if their 
ambition had been loss; had they noticed with more care 
the outward make and fusliiou, and confined themselves less 
exclusively to the spiritnal teiiih m'ics of our poetry. Tho 
instinct t)f iiiiitatiou jjppear.s to have soi/iOd th»‘ points most 
tangible—the rhythm and tho veisificution. ’I’he sentiments 
and language seem to have been (•onBi<leri*d as appur¬ 
tenants of tli(‘ mctr(>, rather than as essential eleinetits of our 
poc!tr3\ Wo find particular trains of thought, and particular 
idioms (in sorue easiia amounting almost to a change of 
dialect) for ages appropnated to certain rhythms. 

'Phe history of our lauguag(j has auffered, equally ^vith 
that of our poetry, from overlooking the poradiarities of our 
poetical dialo(*t. Some of our critics will have Chaucer to 
exhibit a faithful specimen of tho English tongue, during tho 
fourteenth century—but who, judging from stylo and lan¬ 
guage, would supi)oso him to bo a contemporary of fjanglnnd ? 
or that, in the follo\nng century, tho mme hand ‘ wrote tho 
*^Twa mariit women and tho Wodo,’^ and ‘^Tho Golden 
Targe ? ” How widely docs the foreign and artificial atato- 
linoss of tho ballet stylo difler from tho rude but native 
vigour of our allitorativo poetry ! 

A complete history of our rhythms would probably load 
to a very satisfactory arrangement of our puetry ; and enablo 
ns to trace, with more truth and precision than lias hitherto 
been done, at onco tho progress of our language, and tho 
gradual development of our inventive genius. Unfortunately, 
the published specimens of our earlyjitcraturo are so scanty, 
as rarely to furnish us with an unbroken series of any early 
rhythm. Large gaps occur, which can only bo filled up by 
a laborious search into manuscripts, scattered through the 

i . . 

* [That of William Duijbar. Tho Twb Mariit Women u in the old allitortt- 
■ tive moire.—W. W. S.]. 
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country, and not always very easy of access. * In such cases 
similarity of idiom, or of subject, may somotimos/aid us; and 
enable us to recognise a partibular rhythm, whei? the changes 
lit has undergone might otherwise make us hesitate. 

With bettor moans of information, I might probably see 
reason to modify much that is advanced in the following 
book j but i cannot think that any of the more important 
divisions would require material alteration. 

AKKANGJiMKNT OF THE f^iJBJECT. 

Tho next chapter will be devoted to the consideration of 
Anglo-Saxon rhythm—that main stock, from which have 
branched almost all tho later rhythms of the language. In 
the third chapter, we shall treat of our sectional metros—or 
such as were produced by making each section a distinct 
verso. In tho fourth, wo shall trace tho progress of such 
motres as were based on the shorter Anglo-Saxon rhythms j 
and in the fifth, tho history of our old English alliterative 
metre—or, in other words, of that metro, which resulted 
from modifying tho longer Anglo-Saxon rhythms by tho 
accentual rhythm of tho Latin chaunts. Tho origin of tho 
Psalm -metros may be considered as tho convorso of this; 
they appear to bo the natural growth of tho Latin rhythm 
modified by tho native rhythm of the language. Those will 
form the subject of tho sixth chapter. Tho metro of five 
accents will be considered in the seventh chapter ; and the 
tumbling metre in the eighth. Wo shall, in the ninth 
chapter, notice certain loose rhythms, which have been 
occasionally used; and in the tenth, such new metres as 
have from time to time been invented or adopted by our 
English poets. 

’ fit must Fomctnbercil thnt tliis staU'njent refi-rs to the year 18 S 8 . Since 
tliftt date, a large number of MSS. have Inien printed by the Early Knf'Iiab 
Text Society, by the Camden Society, and by various editors.—\V. W. S.] 
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CHAFPEU II. 

Before wc enter upon the subject of Anjjlo-Saxon 
rhythm, it may forward our inquiry, if wc first throw a 
rapid glance over the present state [in 1j, of Anglo- 
Saxon literature. 

Among the writers, to w'liom this Utoraturo has liithorto 
been considered as very doey)ly indebted, must bo ranked 
the names of Hickea, Lye, and Conyboaro. The first of 
these published his Thesaurus in 1705 ; Lye^s Dictionary 
ftdlowed after the lapse of half n century j and Oonybearo’s 
Illustrations appeared, as a posthumous ]>ublieatiun, so 
late as tlio year 1820. 

The censures, which have been passed upon these works 
latterly, have been fully equal to any former eulogies. It 
would require much care, and some discrimination, fairly to 
portion out the merit duo to tJieir rcspoctivo authors. 
Their errors, it is true, are many, but the subjects on which 
they speculated were new; and, when an art is in its 
infancy, an increased mnge of knowledge is .sornotimes of 
more importance than extreme accuracy. They, who de¬ 
vote themselves to discovery, have rarely time for minute 
investigation ; and their mistakes may well, claim the for¬ 
bearance of those, who have profited by their labours. It 
is no slight praise, that the materials, which these writers 
furnish, are readily seized upon, even by those whoso criti¬ 
cism has been most hostile. No one, 1 believe, has studied 
Anglo-Saxon literature, since tlicsc blundering works 
wore published, without having them at his elbow. 

The interest, which has been felt of late years in favour 
of these studios, has not however been confined to our own 
country. It has spread to the scholars of DenTuark and 
of Germany; and their enthusiasm, backed by an unre¬ 
mitting industry, has given a marked impulse to Anglo- 
' Saxon literature. 
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Of tlieir various publications, the Grammar of Rask and 
the Deutsche Orammatik of Grimra, aro certainly tho most 
valuable. Upon these two works, and the infjncnce which 
they have exerted, I would make a few observations ; and 
if, in so doing, 1 dwell chiefly on what .appear to be their 
defects, it should be remembered that a mistake becomes 
the more dangerous, tho greater tho raei-itof tho work which 
contains it. 

Tho first of those scholars w.as a native of Copenhagen, 
and devoted tho whole of a short life to the study of tho 
Northern languages, llis knowledge of tho Icelandic was 
accurate and profound ; his familiar acquaintance with tho 
kindred dialects may admit of some (jucstion. ]>ut it was 
as a philological critic, as one of the most zealous pro¬ 
moters of wliat may bi^ called comjiarativa philolotjyy that 
ho has tho fairest claim to our rcs])oct. In this field ho 
was one of tho earliest labourers; and tho discovery of 
many a curious analogy was tho reward of his zeal and 
ingenuity. llis varied knowledge enabled him to deb'ct, 
by comparison, minute peculiavitios of construction, which 
would cortiiiidy have escaped the notice of one, who had 
given his attention solely to a ])artieular dialect. 

It was with these advantages that ho began his Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar; .aud to theso ho owes wh.atovor success 
that work has mot with. Thoro aro few English scholars 
who can peruse this grammar without benefit; there are 
probably none, who will rise from its perusal, with any very 
high notion of its author's candour, or even—so far as re¬ 
gards tho Anglo-Saxon dialect—of his scholarship.^ Tho 
terms in which ho speaks of llickcs and Lye are but little 
to his credit. Without tho aid derived from their labours, 
llis book would never have boon written ; and though, in 
some cases, his mastery of tho Icelandic enabled him to 
correct their errors, in others, his triumph, though equally 
loud, is far more question.able. 

' Artt'i* tho publication of Conyboare’s •* Tlliiatrntions,'’ liask iiotiml the 
lonjTor rliythms of Canlmon, ** which lw«i him while onsjagod in the 

first edition of hus Orivnnnnr, not having Ci^dinon then at hand,” &c. Cmld 
th«y have escaped the notice of any one who had read that jxxet ? 
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The Accidence is by far tine most valuable portion of 
hia grauitAr; the Syntax and the Prosody (and more 
especially latter) must, I think, be eonaidcred aa 
failures. According to him, the alliterative syllables alone 
take the accent; all those which preeedo thorn, form 
merely a “ complement,’^ and are toneless.” Great care 
must bo taken not to confound this completnent witli tho 
verse itself, “ lest the alliteration, tho structure of tho 
verse, and oven tlio sense, b»» tluu’cby destroyed I ” Were 
theso strange notion-.^sanctioned by Ang!o-S»\on prosody, 
the jingle of a nursery rime would be initsic, eoin})are<l w'itli 
tint rhythm of Anglo-Savou verse. has treated Hiekes* 
theory of a temporal metre with little e(*remony it Wouhl 
be dillieult to say which of tlio tw'o theorie.s be the more 
futile, tho one Im has adopted, or that which he re]nidiatea. 

'riie great defect of the tiraoLiihdlli is a want of 

sivtuti distiuf’tnm—of a jealous and a penetrating criticism. 
Words of like (mding, or of like beginning, are eluHstsl 
together, many of whieb wo know must belong to cliiVerent 
formations, for we can resolvt* them into tlu-lr eletiieiits, 
and prove a ditfeiauit construction. We have also a largi* 
portion of the work, devoted to the <'hanges (d* the h'ttera; 
but tho which rc'gulato those changes, are barely 

glancetl at, and it would seem imperfectly umh'rstood, b>r 
wo have letters represented as original, which are cc'vdliinly 
corruptions; and otln'rs degraded as coiTU]>tions, which 
arc, aa certainly, original. Tho dochmsious again are 
divided iuto the wvak and the strong, or, a-^ llask has it, 
into the siinplo and the coinjdj'x ; and this has )>een called 
a miuraf division. Had it any claim to such a title it 
» would be more widely applicable ; we have only to test it 
by .■'Oine of the kindred lauguag^os, to see at once its uu- 
soundnoss.* As an artxjii'lal sy.steui, it does ut)t possess 


' Ttu> nouns of till liio In((i><Knm]H^an I (liiiik, rangi'U 

antler a very small niuiilM'r <if tlerloiiKhma. 1 ailt teiituro answor for tlio 
Sanst'rit, the Greek, the Jjatin, tho Slavish tiialotls. an<i tho (lothie. Even ihc 
anomalies of rho CeUic may Im' rtsluctsi (m part at hsiiil) uudor tho same laws. 
Tho (iistinrtioiis Ixawoon the tlei-Icnsions aro tmtitmL ant) ttoopiy rooted in ttt«> 
teiy strufture <»f theso iant;ua^«»s. 


X 
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tbe ordinary merit of convenionco j it is at once cumbrous 
and imperfect. His arrangement (^f the eonj/gations ap¬ 
proaches nearer to a natural order, and is more con¬ 
venient. 

But, with all these defects, the l)(‘utsrhc (Jrammafik is a 
work of surpassing thought and labour. No man that 
studies the nature and structure of language, can neglect it 
with safety. It is a mine of learning; and, though wo may 
somotimos (juarrcl with the arrangement of its materials, wo 
may well be grateful that such masses of knowledge have 
boon arrangi'd at all. In what mannor they may bo best 
turned to account in the study of language, is an inijuiry of 
some difliculty, but of far greater interest. 

Now dialect is a term morely relative. The (iothic is a 
dialect of the Indo-Ruropean hinguago; the Anglo-Saxon 
is a dialeet of tho (lothio. When wo eompan* tlie Indo- J 
Kuropean languages, wo soi/o tlio points of resemblance,^ 
and pass slightly over those of ditfi'ronce. When we coin- 
paro tho (lothic langnagos, wo find many of these points of 
ditferonco boeomo leading features—such as are, in many 
cases, strikingly eharacteristic of those now tlialect->i. Tlu» 
same thing is to be evpectetl, and certainly takes jilaco in 
comparing our English dialects. To argue thisi from such 
a knowledge as wo can now obtain of any ])aront language, 
to flho peculiarities of a dorivativo dialect^ requires tho 
greatest caution. In studying tho Anglo-Saxon, wo can only 
look upon tho Deutsche ilratnuuitik as a collection of useful 
hints not to bo adopted at once and without rofloc- 
tion, but to bo worked out and tested, by a careful examina¬ 
tion of Anglo-Saxon authorities. 

After the publication of those two books, llv. Thorpe, tho * 
friend of Rask and translatiw of his Grammar, returned to 
England. To this gentleman wo owe tho version of Crod- 
mon, which was published about four years ago by tho Society 
of Antiquaries. Another gentleman,' who had, I believe. 


• tJ. M. Ki^mblc. See bm aot'ount of Ani?lo Sii\on htiidies, In a letter prinfet) 
>n the prt'fw'e to tho BibliothtNine Anglo Suxnnno. par P. Michel, 18 J 7 .— 
W. W s ] 
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boon admitted to tho intimacy of Grimm, distinguished him 
self about t|o same time by his Koalous admiration of that 
scholar; ant^expreased his opinion of Bwjh'sh scholarahip 
in terms, that were, to say the least, aomowhat unguaniod. 
An answer soon appeared, and " the Controversy ** fol¬ 
lowed.* In tho warmth of this dispute extreme opinions 
, have been advanced on hof/t siiles ; soino of which I think, 
, the writer.s themselves would, upon rotlection, see reason at 
least to modify. 

May wo not appreciate the learning of Hickea, the 
masterly command of idiom shown by iivo, and the elegant 
scholarship of Cfmybean^, and yet ju’knowledgo tin* many 
grammatical errors, of which these writers have boon guilty ? 
May we not admire tho ]>ationt investigation of Grimm, and 
the <juickor but loss sound perception of Rusk, without blind¬ 
ing ourselves to their faults, or etiibarkiug with them in ill- 
considered theory or vaguo gcnerali«ation ? 

Of those two parti(‘s, tho ** now Saxonists ” have been 
certainly the most enterprising. Tho peculiar notions which 
they maintain, and arf. upon, have botm thus stated by one 
of their oarlicnt aud most zealous advotiatca. All ptu'sons 
who have had much experience of Anglo-Saxon MSS. know 
how hopelessly incorrect thoy in general are; wlii'ii ovvry 
allowance has been made for date and dialect, ami even for 
tho otyinoloijical igvoranee of former times ,are yet met at 
every tarn with faults of grammar, with omissions or redun¬ 
dancies of letters aud words, which can only bo acconnte<l 
for on tho supposition, that professional c<)pyistH brought to 
their task (in itself confusing emough) both lack of know¬ 
ledge, and lack of caro. A modern edition made' by a per¬ 
son really conversant with the language which luj illustrates, 
'^rill, in all probability, be much more like, the original timn 
the MS. copy, which even in tho earliest times was made by 
an ignorant and indolent tninscribor. lint while ho makes 
tho necessary corrections, no man is justitied in withliohling 
tho original readings; for, although tho lavv.s uf a huiguagc. 


* The papers on this salyect appeami in the Ma^»i>c''(a 

variona times daring the last two y«Mrs. jS«‘ (lent. May;. IS34, lS35.j 
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ascertained by wide and careful examination of all tlio cog¬ 
nate tongues, of all the hidden springs and groui^-principles 
on which thoy rest in common, are like the law^of the Modes 
and Pershine and alter not, yet the very errors of the old 
writer are valuabh^, and servo sometimes as guides and clues 
to the inner being and spiritual tendencies of the language 
itseUV^ 

That I differ from several of the opinions here advanced, 
may b(' j)artly gathered from what has gone before. But I 
think it duo to a gentleman, who |jas laid Anglo-Saxon 
literature under some obligation, to state rny* reasons more 
fully j and as the (piostion is one of great importance, and , 
as a very loose meaning is sometimes given to tho words, 
correct copy and original rcjwliugs,^' perhaps 1 shall 
bo oxeused, if 1 enter somewhat minutely into tho points at 
issue. 

Our modt'rn editors take tho liberty (without any warning 
to the reader) of altering the text in three particulars. Thoy 
change tho accents,* which in certain cases are \is('d to dis¬ 
tinguish the long vowels j they compound and resolve words; 
and they ultt'r tlie stu])s and ])auses—or in other words tho 
punctuati(m ami versitication—at their pli-asuro. 

With respect to tho aceouts, Busk protV'ssos to have been 
guided by th{> authority of printed Anglo-Saxon works, 
aided by a com]>^rison of tho kindred dialects. I do not in¬ 
quire if ho acted up to tlu^se principles; but under tho cir¬ 
cumstances, (unable as ho Avas to j)rocuro Anglo-Saxon 
MSS.) none better could have boon followed. Tho editor of 
Ciedmon informs us, that iu the accentuation, wliich con¬ 
firms, in almost every case, the theory of Professor Rask,” 
ho has followed tho aulhonty of MSS., and except in a few 
instances that of tho MS. of t’jediuon himself.*^ 1 will not 
stop to ask, what constitutes tho theory of Rask, or iu what 
cases this geutlouian differs from his friend, but I have com¬ 
pared his edition with tho MS. at Oxford, and find accents 


' 111 tho following mnai'ks, the word aarinf has tho same ineuniiig, as is^ 
)<»'nenilly given it by our Anglo-Saxon editors. Much confusion might have 
iiriwm if we bad ventuml upon a uUangc of phraseology. 
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omitted or intruded without authority, at the rate of $ome 
twenty a pi'jje—by what license of language can. those be 
called a few Instances ? 

If tlio reader ask what theory has been folloTRred, after 
this bold doj)ai*turo from tho original ?- -an answer would 
bo difficult, d'lio very same words are found, in one page^ 
with long vowels, and in another with short, as if the accent 
wore insertt'd or omitted, as tho whim of tlio moment dic¬ 
tated. 

To the edition of Ryowulf the.so ol)sorvations only ])artially 
apply. Tho e*Htor has shown more deb'reuco to Ins reader, 
and has disiiiigiiislied between thct)ry anti fact between his 
own aecouts, ami the accents of tin* MS.* 

’ id <«)*> of liU pajw'Fs (< ioiil. Mmj'., Dw, Is H, p. (lOf*) ht* ]»rriinisfrt («'« t‘x- 
pldin '* tin- sy.sa'M),'’ on whifh h<* Jkw his iM'CfittUiitioii. Wouhl ii ui,t. 

hn\o Ihvii ssifi-r if tu- hutl Jirs/ i>.sait>l)s!ii'ii tin* liyslotn, and thru had 

upon It ? 

Aflop this luifo wa.H wpitU'ii, thcro Hp|H>ai'(’d an iiriii'Ui in tin* (iontU*niii.n'H 
Mu^^uzino. «"\piiiiniiit' the syntcni of iictvntiintion, whirh was fultwod in t!i« 
last ►•dilion of iicowni) tliat liy KiMnliii*, pnlilisiti-d in IS.’t?). Tin* wpiter 
dissont.s, iiinl 1 think with niii«-h poason. fpoin tho principles on wliirlt Mr. Ttiorjn* 
tvinodt lied the accfiituatiort of raahnon. and then ndvanc’s uri'iiineuts in favour 
of his o«n system. 'I’liese wo will not examine, tt.s it l.s a rn.itter of minor iin- 
])orliinco nhat theory an ediiop iimy adopt, if he distini'tiish (and in Hoowiilf 
the ilisliiiction ha.s tiecn tiiade) lietweeii his own notions itnd tlie eoiitenlH of Ids 
MS. Hill then* is one passaf'e, very <*andi<lly ipioted from nti oUl ('rannnnrian, 
^vliich di>M*rves the reader'.s inUiee- -I say eiimlidly ({Unted, heeaii.se it idtopd.s ii 
Very stroni; argument m iv ease wliere, as it si'enis to me, stpont; ur;jiiuient.s were 
not uantintf, ajjanist the tlnsipy which the writer him«‘tf t‘.s|sinM'S From lids 
jKissa'^e, which makes iiieiiliuii ofthe short e." it is very properly inferred, that 
ihe acmit wa-s sotnctiiin'N used for the same piiriHssi* ns oiir modern italics. Jt 
must, I think, convince everyone, wl»o htivS not coiiunilled himself in controversy, 
how little we yet know of a anhjei't, on wliieh so iniich si>ecultitioii lina iwen 
hascardiHi. 

I would take this opjiortnniiy of iiirniii pressing on the reniler tin* im|s.irtaii<.‘n 
' of copying our M.^S, fuUkfnliy —I tnenn not only to tho letter, hut so ns to 
show their peculiarities as regards punctiuition, <v)m|*ositioti, &e. It i.s asto¬ 
nishing how much light may thiw bi* thrown ujsjn the sinutnre of our Inn- 
gtiago. For exnmjde, many Anglo Saxon MSS. join the prejtoMfion to its anh- 
stantive, and thus point to the origin of a numerous eliuis of inUerhs, ^ln/l, 
asleep^ aynntnd. d'c., undrr/oot, underhand, nadern&itk, tfniay, Ojitighl. to- 
. morrow, ^e. Again, in some MSS. several of the coininon prefixes arc care.- 
fully separated from their coinpoutuU—the mlverh yrnwe, for example, being 
written y« or in Old English y iritve ; atnl it is Irotn tlnsn* seuttenxl ele- 
tnents of an adverh that nnsh’rn jn hoiarship lias manufactured a verb and pro. 
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T cannot help thinking, liowever, that in the present state 
of Anglo-Saxon s(;holarship, all those spocnlat^ns are pre¬ 
mature. Here is a l.anguage, with whoso a^idence and 
syntax wo arc very imperfectly acquainted—the nature of 
whose dialects wc have not yet investigated—and we are 
endeavouring to nioasuro the length of its vowel-sounds, 
with a nicely, to which they vyho spoke it made no preten¬ 
sion. It i.s ])rohuhlo that the quantity of the vowels varied 
with the diah'cts - if so, fhfir peculiarities should bo first 
sftu!i(>d ; it is almost certain that the (jjiantity was sometimes 

indi<*atc«l hy the spelling.if so, the system of Anglo-Saxon 

oi ihography should be first ascertained and settled. 

if we look into Anglo-Saxon ]\1SS. wo find some with¬ 
out any accents ; and few, in which they have been syste¬ 
matically adopted. In the Hcowulf MS. the whole number 
of accents cannot amount to nioi'i? than a few dozens. In 
the MS. of Caetlmon, they were al.'io at first very spainngly 
u-sed; but were profusely uddial by .the saiuo hand that 
corrected the MS. 

To charge these conflicting usages upon the iguoranoo of 
tho wntors, is a ready method of solving a very difficult 
(iuostion. That some of oiir Anglo-Saxon MSS. have been 
carelessly transtrribod, may bo admitted, but 1 cannot 
allow that such is their ijrnvral character. Many of them 
are beautifully written, aud have minute corrections, which 
show they have been revised with cijual care j and these 
MSS. agree no better than tho others, with any theory that 
has yet boon started, on tho subject of Anglo-Saxon ortho¬ 
graphy. To pare down their peituliarities to a level with 
German criticism, is an easy task, but one I think that is 
little likely to aid tho progress of Anglo-Saxon scholar¬ 
ship.* 


noun r wiss! A^iiin, in many Old Engli.sh MSS. the gonitivai euding ia 
scjmmtcd fi*om its noun, thus Smii Hciiei m M-urgr, Saint Bcniiot’s scourge 
- a practice, which shows us the origin of those plirascs to bts met with in 
our Liturgy and other works of the same date, Vhriiti hh mkf^ Gori love^ 
Ac. Ihhor instaiu'c.s of the advantages, likely to awruc from a more careful 
editing of our Tr>niiusi*npt.s, might easily tx* coUectevL 

' I hi4M' clsewheiv 8uggc.stod (p. 103) that there may have been /Aivr 
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Another liceuse, very commonly taken, is that of com¬ 
pounding alid resolving words. 

In Engli^ wo writo some compounds continuously, as 
redbreast-, others wo split, as it were, into distinct words, 
as eoal mine; or link together by niHiins of the hyphen, as 
■pear-tree. The hyphen was unknown to the Anglo-Saxons ; 
but compounds wore frequently re.-^olvcd into thoir 
elements, and written as though they formed distinct 
w'orda. Xow there is no objection to the hyphen, if it bo 
used only to tye together the scattered elements of a com- 
])ound ; for even if there bo blunders in the eoustruction 
of II })as>.age, and words united (hat should bo Koparato, yofc 
the reader possesses an easy reiinnly—Ijo has merely to 
strike out the hvqilien, and tlio real text is before him. 
Jlut tlu' cast' is wi«lely ditlerent, wIk'u (ho hyphen is also 
u-ied in the rrsolufiou of words, lie must then rest 
content with such readings as arc given liim. The editor 
is sc'cure from criticism. 

Most of our mx)d('ru editors take this double license. 
Tlie readt'r maij think tliat tlie hyphen is occasionally used 
to ])rop a false translation, or that it sometimes mars the 
rhythm of a section.; but he must have agreator confidence 
in the soundness of his opinion, than would be generally 
warrantetl by the present state of Anglo-Saxon scholarship, 
if ho venture au objection. Ho tuaijsha quarrelling with 
the original, when he thinks he has only tlio editor to copo 
with. He cixnnot bo safe unless ho have his finger on the 
manuscript. 

What is the object proposed by this resolution of words, 
is far from clear. Few of our editors follow tho same 
jilan; nor aro there many of them consistent even with 
themsolvcH. Sometimes the prefix i.s sepaifited from its 
verb; sometimes linked to it by means of tho hyphen; 
sumotimes the two are written continuously.' The common 


iie};rc<« of Anglo i'axoii 4 uantity. This, of txnirw*, is roi-re hypotluMtis, and 
would be giv<-» up with >'i‘ry little reluctunw; bnt 1 certainly c^^ald wish to 
luave hsul an oppurivnUy of testing its mrrfetfiess. 

. ’ 'Die English roud*T tniisl not coiiRidtr this a mere question of orthography. 
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adjectival compounds ‘ generally take the hyphen, hut in 
many hundred instances, they are separated ijito distinct 
words, as iwre god cyning^^ &c. &c. So |nat not only 
is the integrity of the manuscript violated, but the reader 
gets nothing in exchange—not oven a theory.^ 

The versification of our MSS. lias boon treated with 
little more ceremony than their system of accents. 

I liave already mentioned, that Anglo-Saxon poetry was 
written cjjritinuously like pro.se. In some manuscripts (as 
in that of Cjcdrtjon) tho point separated the' sections; in 
others (as in tho linnstan Chroni^o) it separated the 
cou{)lets; in others (us in the Beowulf MS.) the point was 
usod merely to close a period, and the versification had 
nothing but tho rhythm to indicate it.‘‘ The point was 
often omitted ; and sometimes, though very rarely, it was 
misplaced. Kow it would seem easy enough, to copy tho 
MS. corroctly, and to inontion in the notes the omission or 
the false position of the points; and ibis inattcr of regret, 
that tho coufidoiico re]io.s('d in some eminent grammarian 
has too often led our editors to restore’'the versification, 
without iufonniiig the reader. Tlie alterations which have 
boon tlniH made arc, I fear, but too numerous; and more 


It sonic'tintos hnpprris, thii|^an u<l\<>rli im riiokoil ns n, profix t<> a v<’i-b, and not 
only tho rhythm of tho lino, but mon us senso, dustroyod. 

' S<'o p. Sty. 

’•* 'I’ho hyphon is >ory rommouly ftn-gnUoij, whon an luljoctive and snhstan- 
tivo aro omupunrulod, (c>v(.*i> in chsos whore ohanjjo of aooont points infallildy to 
a (-om|mind,) unless the poouliitril jo.s of tho ryniiU'hv vSiu-h. us cannot bo got rid 
of without it, 

•* In tho MSS. fiMin which 1 ha\<' takon liie txiraots, whioli will shortly be 
subiniltod to tho roader, tie proposition is goncrallyjoined to its siibstantivu, 
IIS fmhenr/n. I hiuo wrilton them separately, as 1 could not satisfy myself 
■wlu'ther or not this custom uppliuil tt» fill the prepositions. The negative 
pm-ticlc »e is also g»*noralIy joined to its verb; and sometimes the article to 
its subst:inii\e. I have written them separately in all cases. Witli theso 
e\eeptiiins,the ifiiuler will have only to strike out the hyphen, to get a tolerably 
pure text. 

* 'riu* writer generally leaves a slight interval between his sections; but, as 
might Ik' cxpwted, this is often forgotten. The Kditor should have mentioned 
tin* omission t>f tho dot, and have let his roader know that he was, to a great 
extent at least, unswerublQ fivr the versilication. 
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than one scholar has thus impaired his usefulness, whose 
services, i# other resperts, luaj well d<?acrve our thanks.* 
In their ]juuotuation, tho Anglo-Saxons used three kinds 
of stops. The first was somewhat like our semicolon {;) ; 
tho second was merely tho .samo atop roveraod ('.) j ®tJid 
the third consisted of three dots (.*.). Most manuscripts 
have merely tho rhythmical point (.), and that too in cases 
where it is retpiirjnl also to mark the versification—a clear 
proof liow closely the two systems were at first coimoctod. 
Tho same hand lha|^ ultored lhc^ spelling, and Komctiinos 
even tin' wording of tho (’iodmou MS, added also tho stop.s. 
The task how(‘vi*r was carelessly performed j ami Junius 
has pointed his edition, according to his own notions of tho 
author’s riieaniiig. Tho compiler of tho Analecta, also, has 
iuriiishcd his t(‘X.fc with commas, .semi-colons, &c. in tho 
same way as if it wore an Knglish conipositioii; but as tho 
sense often depends on the punctuation, tho readtv ought 
always to know, how far it is borne out by tho original. 
Many persons may differ with an editor, in the Construction 
of a ])assage, who would not have confidence enough to 
impugn the punctuation of a manuscript.* 

A modern edition therefore aims at being an iwprori'd 
version, and not merely a copy of the MS. 'fho editors 
claim tho merit of resforivtj the text; and unfortunately 
so little do they distrust their amf%dments, as .seldom 
to give tho reader that warning he has a right to look 
for. These claims wo have examined : but there are 
others {and strjiugcly inconsistent one.s) sotnotiines brought 
forward, which should not pa.ss, altogether, without obser- 


’ The evening iKsfore I exaininwl the MS, of Ca'rltnon I markixl iIomtii 
twenty ami thirty vaiM** ef doubtful urossotly. In oery one of thoie* inittunccH, 
hut two, the (ext had b«'en ultei'cd. 

The motive for these changes was in general obvious enough j it was to bring 
two alliterative sytlabtcs Into the iirat section—«r to b«‘firm tlie JKS'ond »i,vtion 
with the vhief-Ictfer, as IJiusk terms it—or to supitori. Home of the ofher proao- 
dial canons of that gramtnarian. To cffitjct th«*s<t obj^-ts, we have perksU cmling 
in the midst of a section, and pauses Ltonwliaudy between a preposition and its 
ftubstantive! 

* As [ believe the C>edmon MS. <rrigimUy had no stopH, I have in such ex¬ 
tracts as art‘ taken from it, seldt^m thought it worth wfaife to iir»tice Utem, 
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vation. One editor, wlio bas entirely altered the accentua¬ 
tion of his manuscript—who has often changed ^he versifi¬ 
cation—who has compounded words and resolved words, 

“ lays clninj at least to one merit, that of exhibiting ^faith¬ 
ful text.” Another, who is no less free in the composition ^ 
and resolution of words, and who marks in the same way an 
erasure of tho JHS., and (what ho considers to be) a defect 
in the syntax or tho prosody, tolls us, ho has printed his 
text letter for letter as he found it.^^ It seems difficult to 
reconcile tlnjse professions with the claims elsewhere made 
by those gentlemen, and hardly ])ossiblo to roconcilp them 
witli their practice. 

In the following extracts, wo shall first state tho law 
which defines the versification; and then carefully note 
eveiy deviation from it. When tho point occurs in the 
midst of a section, it will bo inserted, so as to give tho 
rejidor every means of forming an independent judgment. 
It will bo seen, thal^ the point often divides a compound 
section, in a way that strongly supports the hypothesis, 
elsewhere started, as to the origin of such section.‘ 

The sections will bo ranged in couplets, notwithstanding 
the protest of fbisk. It will bo useless to follow this critic 
through his long, and (as it seems to me) very inconclusive 
reasoning upon this subject. Ualf a dozen sentences may 
embrace all tho merits of tho cpiostion. Our English verso 
was at first written like prose, the point sometimes sepa¬ 
rating tho couplets, but generally the sections. About the 
end of the twelfth century, a new mode of writing came into 
fashion, and a line was given to each couplet. The Ice¬ 
landers followed a different plan, and made each section a 
distinct verso ; but I have very seldom seen regular allitera¬ 
tive metro, so written, in English. As far therefore as 
authority goes, an Icelander would naturally make a vorao 
of each section, and an Englishman of each couplet. It ia 


* l’. 159. A iM-mpnloua ailherouce to U»e punctuation of the luanudeript 
, will lojivo ojH'ti another ^uc.^tiun, which c.'iiuKit, 1 think, be lookwi ujxiu 
ns l\illy (kHtideil- the ipicstiuu, I mean, whether an ullitei'ativo section e\er 
oci-urs ’ 
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however, sh Conyheare remarked, a mere question of con- 
venionoe. • I prefer the <‘ou])lot for Anglo-Saxon vorao, 
because in such form it scorns better calculated to illustl'ate • 
the origin of our later rhythms. 

In nutrkiug the acuH'iited syllables, I havo met with groat 
dilHfulty ; and fear I havo Homotirncs mistaken the rhythm 
of my author. It might ])crhaps bo sulficient to say, it 
was a work of diffuMdtv, and the time it hod been 
attempted ; but it may also be said, that much of the diflS- 
eidty arises from the,liberties, whic h liave? been taken with 
tlu' vej’sitication of our muuiiscTipts.* I have boon very 
anxious to arrive at accuracy; for the scansiou of an Anglo- 
Siixon verso is not a matter of mero curiosity. 'JMiero C4in 
be littio doubt that the modorn acccntuaticui of our lan¬ 
guage is mainly built upon that of its earliest dialect; and 
that we must investigate the latter, before wo can arrive at 
any .satisfactory arrangement of the former. 

As U) the lOnglish v(>rsion, I fear it will often stand in 
need of the reader’s indulgence, 1 cannot hope to eaeapo 
much botler than those who havo attempted tho task 
l)(‘fore mo; and in every translation from the Anglo- 
iSaxoti, tlmt has fallen under my notice, there arc blumJors 
enough to satisfy tho most unfriendly critie. 'I’ho Anglo- 
Saxon student has to work against tho evils of a 8<'nnty 
vocabulary,^ an imperfect grammar, and idioms, that must 


* I once wished to awertain tJ«e a«’eciUiiatioii of a partivuhir class of ooire 
jtotinds, »n<i MdlcH-ted fur that purjtose aaventeen sections, in which sndt c-ont* 
p«)und.s ocx*ur«“d. Uf (hesu, tiitte were* inde^’isiva; Jivf ffav** one mode of aasfn- 
tuation, and (Aref' another. I satialioti mysolf, that in one of these wM'fions a 
hyphen had Ikjoii u-wd improjicrly, but the other two coiiiitiucd pUK^h'S, till I 
had an opportunity of seeing the MS., when I fonnd the pdrit had in ijotli cu.<H>s 
been tnisplaeed by the Editor. 

I fidt half inclined to agr**© with the leariiod biugrapber of Ititsun, and tode> 
nonnee the rorruption of a MS. as a crti/ie lUilf /'ss than fdoiiy f 

* Miieb difficulty arises from the vast number «/f duplieaUfS utwl tripiksites 
among our Anglt»-Saxon nouns. Very many «*f have mort^ tbim one ter¬ 
mination and more than one gender and thy-lension. tJther nonns (both sub. 
stantive and adjective) occasionally take an^ in the nominative, and aa « is one 
of commonest inflexions, the perplexity, them-e arisiiis:, is oonsHlerable, 
A eoiltfction of these puzsling sy iKuiymea would be of the greatest service to the 
statist. 
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have taken root in the very infancy of our language. 
Price appears to liave been tho only scholar, whS has fairly 
' met thoBO diflicultics with a running coininonts^ry. 1 shall 
endeavour to follow his example, but as the discussion of 
sonic questions inny be too lengthy for the compass of a 
note, I shall take this opportunity of discussing certain 


ANGLO-SAXON IDIOMS. 

There are some words, oompoiintlicd of an adjective 
and a substantive, in which the latter, though it remains 
ujichangiMl, has the force of an inflected noun. It would 
seem, ihiit this class of compounds place tho negative 
prefix before the adjective. Tluis fjnes-yrene is green with 
grass, and yrcrs-niigrtme^ not green with grass. The 
modern idiom, which most nearly resembles the present, 
is found in tho comparison of certain compounds, wherein 
one adjectivo qualifies another, as /inimiihj-hrirjht, su-eet- 
tempeirvfl . These are compared by adding tho cr and tho 

to ihi' first ailjectivo. 

'i’ln'M'O lli«'V, tliiit iiiiistcf so l^lood, 

'J'o uiwlrr^o Niirli iiiaiden pil”rimii;;r : 

Hot mrthUer linp/n/ is tlio roso distill'd, 

Tliiia thnl, wliirli, Mitiieriiijr on the xirjfiii thuni. 

(Jrows, lives, and dies, in sin>*;U' LU'.ssodnos.s. 

J/. .V. D.\ 1. 74. 

And many strokes, tlion^li witli a littlo axe, 

JIow down uml toll llio haftlfst-fiinber'd oak. 

a I/. VI. 2. 1. 54. 

Well, well, ho was the covt'rl'st .shelter'tl traitor 

That ever HvxhI. Itich, HI. 3. 5. 33. 

Farewell then,y«irrx/<vw// all tlnnifrlits in me 
Of xvoinon perish. Mn^siugcr. jilaid o/Honour, 1.2. 


’ tu the Inst edition of Caalnion, these are made txvo di.stinct words. It 
is eleur, frimi the [irusudy, that they we x‘om|Hbund} for the prolix Ios>es its 
axient, 

Gra*s I -uiiKreii 1« : gar i ^eeg theah i te. 

C<ed./ol. 7. Oen. 117 . 
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All (.hose wc saw were the ufflie^-awkward howlcns in nature. 

^u'iubume, Traxt. »« S/HiMf Letter 44. 

Again, certain compound prepositions may be divided, 
so as to inclose tho substantive they govern. 

Tlia thry comoii : to thcoduo forun ' 

The three otuiie the king before. * Cwd.J'ol. 17<l. Dan, 93- 
n union sceah\XM 

Ymb (tfii tiian 

Hiinit were the servants 

HouikI about the ov^n. Cwd/ot. 18(1. Dan. 253. 

» 

This idiom wo long robiined in tho jjhmsos, to flud- 
ivard, to him-jearr/, to Windsor-&c. ThtJro was 
also an idiom very like it in tin? Latin. 

It would seern too, that, when ono substjintivo tjualifiod 
nnothov, tho com])oimd somotimea opened and udmitbid an 
adjective, 

'rho Anglo-Sa.von v'inior wofhr, nirrf' wir, smnor d<Vfjy 
&c. answer to our modern phrases, vHutvr o'mlher, sva 
statiooy .'<u}iinior clai/, Ac. In tho following passages those 
compounds admit tho adjective—at least it is only on 
this supposition, that 1 can render thorn into intelligiblo 
English. 

llyrnentU; f^r : and bi'oi-ht stuiuor 
Ncrgeml hergath : uiht >oni(i4i and ding 
And thw. IuikIu gidiwilc : Iwiht and thcoKtro 
Ilcrigft on lidiie : sornod b&t and could 
And thee frea niilitig : forstas and siiawas 
U7«/cr biter “ weder : and wolceii-faru 
Loftgc on lyfte 


' I quote from Mr. Thorpe’s text, but refer to tho juige of the tmnwivripl, 
which is given in both the Fklittoim. 

* Grimm links these two words togtaber as a compound, vintrr-hitery hitter 
as winter. Mr. Thorpes follows his example, but ttwUs tho consequeuw, 

And thee, mighty Lord! the frosts and snows 
T’hc mnier'6 bUttr weather, and th<' lieaven's canrs<*, 

Praise in the air. 

He cannot keep both his compound and his translation. One nr other must bo 
given up. 
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Humin^ firo, and bright nummer 

Xlery [praini*} tlieir preserver 1 night almi aiuftl^y ; 

* A»vi Thee I'otdi land, light and darktu'sn, 

H«‘ry ill tlndr ntuticin ! ul8<» hi-at and ndd ; 

And 'I’heo, niight)' l^ord, thn frostH and tlH‘ -nows, 
Thehitl<;r wintt>r woutlu-r, and thn n’tOkin"'* 

I’raiwi ill tho lyft 1 Ctpilmmiy fol. l!»J. Dun. 37A. 

% 

For lh«*tn that w I'in an ri'nl : (>a!lni gi'fswinna 

Ilylttlit’u hyth : hoiuuii 

AlodctH HHwfK : merr «niyltu u'lc ' 

For that it in thn mie rent of nil hdxnirs, 

Th« di’Mired havi-n for flu* hdly biirl?-.. 

Our miuI’h rniid niiiU^^reiid. Al/rnl. .V/7. 21. 10. 

ITwa-t tliu ItPdrr wi-rrof't 
Sunt nr langi*'"* da^a* ; switlu' liaU- 
Thtcm wintur diigum ; wuiidnmi siM-ml.i 
'I'ida gi'liniihust 

Lo! tluKi, Father, nl;lk^'^t 
f.nng Hiimiiivr*dny'.>t intt'ii-«eiy Imt, 

And to the winter-days wondroii-.lv shoil 

'I'inicH liast.gi\en! .{Ifml. M, f. is. 

Aiithelstau I'yiiing ; eorln driiiten 
Beornii l><‘ag gil'a : and his lirothor ear, 

Kadiiiioid a'theling : (-aldor langni''' tir 
(le.'iltigon iH 8uko 


• Mr. Fox rendei'B the lino thus. 

Of our mind a groat trnn(|iiil Htution, 
hut tliin would rni^iiin' wtfff instoud ot’;«riv. 

“ Mr. Fox (from whose odition I «m (juoting) makes iheso tao words ii ivun- 
pound, long «« siuiuiier; hut, like Mr. Thoriw, he eia<Kw iho 

eonwsjiumce, 

llohnld! thou. t> Father, iniikest 
Sommer long thiys ^ery hot. 

Ciunpare also th« (Allowing : 

,^lluer ie sittan mot muurr ikrg. 

Krilt'n ('iiiitfihrinf | Kh'^r dT Fr«K|, .' 17 . 

theah ie- gvaitto SHm^r totujtte dttij. Jidinm, 49.'>. 

Now of thm* mod mttttUi'hiu-pHt'jiit huui maltwom>!i. 

I //<«. fr. a. 1 . $3. 

A1 the mtUtr-lonff night. /.«i^ /e Frvine, 14.1. 

* Lye reiiilerH tho passogti, lattfftte tir ^lUthijoHy A<*., thus—diuturnaiu sic- 
toritun re|<ort,apiint in pnelio. Mr. Thorpe has greatly improved npon Lve, 
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kin^, of^parb the Lort], 

0| nirons tl)C i)eijjh-givc'r, ainl hw brother eke 

Kdoiund the etheliug, eldun» a leusr train 

Slew in buttle. Bruuanbur^h IKoij'A’fJBig-, 1. 

There is another idiom, or, to speak more accurately, a 
rule of syntax, which hua hitherto been most strangely 
orerlooked. A substantive siugufar, when taken in a 
coUi’ctivo sense, may always bo joined to a verb plural. 
Almost every page of Anglo-Saxon poetry will furnish ua 
ivith oxuiuplos. 

M<r^th tiUh^tlnn 

Ftvmnnn am! wudiovaii : iViMUKiutn l)osh?gcni> 

From hit-ow—tiilf : /wttfiul biu/dim 
t^'l inld (Phtmu . abrHh]imn> miRg 

n'lii* ninuirtiH (loparUn! - 
Diuiisolx nn<l wulu^'., :thorn »»rt1u*ir frioixls ; 

From hi-, pliu'v ol'n’liiuO, tlu' spuilt'r li*d 
Out with hi» giiuiF, Abruliiiin's kimoiiuTk. 

Cd^il.fol. !M. GVh. *2011. 

'^riurr pcftor liim : Ibli'a tlirythinn 
Siiau : sweotum comon 

Thore after them, in people*! bands, 

'I'he suns of Sinieon eante in crowds. 

(\rd.fnL IdO. Ksod, ;!40, 

Him on hwte xetl 

U'uldor spediiui welig ; wifle st6(tan 
(iitnm groweinle : on godes rice 
Heorlit ami gebl«dta.fl; : bucmlra leas 

Un their hinder path, 

Itioh with gloriea, their soata stood M'iilely 


by making ealdor langne a ♦-ompoimdgained life-long glory in the battle; ** 
vide dean in Cilo»,siiry- But ohjcctiona may be taken even to this %*>r»ion. In 
the first place, I am not satiafier], that Or (glory) is maseuhne. In the Hx^ind 
place, the meaning given to the word tlfan may be doubted. Slmn, to strike, 
to slay, has two !m*m of derivative meanings; to fi.\ (ns it were by Htnking), to 
establiah—as gddil dean, to fix a lent, eorldom d^tn, to esiablisb an earldom j 
Mid to gain (as it were by striking), in which sense wo migiit even miw use tlio 
primitive verb, as nge dean, to strike a victory, hufhe dtnn, to strike a prey. 
Bat I think we should be pushing this analogy too far, if wotaike*! of driking a 
glory ; at ]«>flat,‘I would not ao tranidate, without a cU>arer unthority than the 
pSMMge before os. Lastly, the promiiie of meredy life-long glory, ihr such a 
victory, would bo much too meagre flattery. 
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(Witli HcIk*** floiirirthinjj within^oir.s realm, 

Bright and jireciou«!)— void of habitunta. 

Ca:d.fol. 5. Geu.m. 

TInn<luiii hntgdon 

fltekth of .‘icu'tliuiu : hring-iimled swconl 

With tlioir liand.H the heroes 

J)ri‘W from the hJieaths the ring-rolonrM sword. 

C<ed.foL y:t. Gen. 1991. 

EtuUm lilia Mtfrc<‘d-f(Tthth(‘ heeleth ^ 

Went the sten>-hearted heroes. Judith, 55. 

^Vilre)ul cmtH'on : wunduin werige * 

The warriors (jii>uh;d, w'ilh wtmnds dispirite<l. 

Death of IhjrthnDth, OOl, 302. 

All tidjoctivo, ooiinoctCMl with tho noun, may bo put in 
tho Hingultir number, aa in tho third o-xamplo; or in tho 
plurfd, as in tho last.“ 

It is curious to obseiwo how thi.s idiom has boon ron- 
dored in (uir tnuisktiona. Somotinios, when the meaning 
was obvious, it has Imen rightly construtid, and tlio false 
concord passed over in silcuco. In other cases, it has 
led to very bad tmnalation, and mon* than once to very 
lunaound criticism. It has been hohhm ‘ for instance, th.'it 
tho tna,sculim' nouns of tlio second declension sometime.s 
rojeot tlu'ir ])luraPemling ; so that ht Hcnd, vrhjviul, and 
hcvlvth may .stand tor lnHomlan, n'ujcriJita, and hivlfthas. 
But this hypothesi.s is much too narrow for its object. In 
tho exam])k's above tpiotcsl, ni(t‘/jfh is fominiue, and h»ia 
moujtha in tho plural; .s*//is neutiM', and has getlu’, audsu^iu, 
though masculine, forms its plural in a, suna. 

Thcrf' is yet another rule, which is no les.s important than 
tho last, and appears to have been ciinally overlooked. 
Tho passive participle may be cou.sidered us, declinable, or 
not, at tho pleasure of the writer. 

' pJrrun puts roilon auii hteleth in diflV'rvnt linvs.- W. \V. S.] 

* in Livy : “ Tiur'tuiniuin taoribniultuu noum qui oirca urant »*\c«»pi>ist'nt, 

Ulo,i rugionli'A lirturua fninprfWndnnt. Claraor iiuli' ^'oncun.Uiibiiio miran- 

tiinn quid rvi osset.”—Bxtk i. rll. 41 . * 

* SiH> (ilof^ary to tho Atialm't*, unck'r tho hoa<ii!i (rctr. and Hirhth\ and 

Cuuliwon. c<l. TU(ir|H', p. 27S, nolo 6. And sot* Cn'imin. Gramm, i. 647, 
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O^tiuet hu Idinl on eorth-rioe 

hAnd gesK^aft gedrono filnde 
\\i^v.e geudrht aud bin wki iKimed 

Until he A*lani upon earth's realm, 

(tod*'* bandjnork ’ nady tound 

\\ isely y>wrought and his wih with him 

fW fol 23 Gen 454 

Gcwitaii him tha gangan geonitr iikhIo 
U ndei lusm-hceiult blade dereo/of/ 

(tan tlK\ th<.ii dtptrt, sad at iuart, 

I tuh r tru •••hailou joj 

• fW fol 40 Gen 8^8 

\nd him bi twigcii bi dinan htiHlon 
1 lid vio'ioii (itaii iiheus gi Idaidiiie 
Gt lie nil nwd WRstmt 

\nd tiuiii bciidi tuotufs tht rt slfsid , 

ltu> Hticitithout with biod > 1 ul< a 

<4)\<i(d aitli flint ( ir I /ol it (ren 4(>0 

III r was his mu ;ii soi iiiil 
I'll Midft on fall siidi 

/(cT/fgoj It sill e and his sutm iorict 
On wal-sfimi niindum fntgiumlen 
(•1 oii^c a t giilhi* 

line was loss i>l kin — 

Of frii lids hinn down on nimdn] field 
'slain It tin fight t and Ins son hi It f^ 

^ On till (iirnigi plait, with wounds laiA'Iow, 

i hough doling in war Jit uannlntrtfff Wat-Sonify 40 

Nt wealth weel insir 
On thys iglando eeftt. gita 
Folt OS afyllfd 

\\ as no gi eater larnoge, 

Eser )et within this island, 

Ot men hi wn tiowii Brunanburgh Wut-Simg h'i 

Adjectives also, when they partake of the chanu ter of 
participles, are Bouietimes used without dcclonsion 

Nalks wolititi tha giet 
Ofer rumne gnind rt'gnaa haimn 
If^tt' mid winde 

' Mr Thewpe haa rightly translatiNl ibia puMage, bat doahts the eoiteot* 
Mia of hii translation, for, * to justify it, we ought to have trattne in the 
original ” 

T 
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Nor c)ou<ls a» yet 

O’er the wide earth bore rains 9 

Wari-colour»i<l with wiinl. 12. Gren. 214, 

That hie wurJon l&th (hale 

That they might be loathed of (hal. ( '(ttd. foL 23. Oen, 452. 

Ileo w«ri>n Imf (lo«Ie 

They were beloved of Gfxl. ('ird. fol. 13. Gen. 244. 

/E't tliihseh ofiL'tes ; dioum* wiirthath Ihin nigan «\va lenht. 

Kat of thi'* fruit—then will be thine eyes so brifjhtened. 

' ('fpd.fol.'‘>l. f,V«.564. 

It wotilil bo oasy to multiply oxatnpkw; but our limits 
are narrow, and will oblige ua to pa.s« ovor eonio peculiari¬ 
ties of Anglo-Saxon grammar, which I would fain have 
noticed. We will procroed at onee to the main subject of our 
injury. 

(’axlrnon, of whom we havo heard so much, was one of 
those gifted men, who have stamped deeply and lastingly 
upon the Ub'raluro of their country, the im])r('S8 of their 
otvn mind timl feelings. lie wtw the first Englishman -it 
may be, the first iiulividiial of (lothic race who exchanged 
the gerg('ou.s images of the old mytludogy for tho chaster 
beauties of Christian poetry. From the sixth to tho twelfth 
eiMitury, he apfl^irs to havo been tho great model, whon* all 
imiUited, and few could e<jual. For upwanls of five centu¬ 
ries, he was tho father of English poetry; and when his body 
was discovered in the roign of our first Ilonry, it seems to 
have excited no loss reveronco than those of the kings and 
saints by whit'h it was surrouudeil. 

Nothing shows mortj dearly tho influence which this extra¬ 
ordinary man exerted upon (jur national inodes of thought 
and expression, than a comparison between tho Anglo-SaxOir 
and early Icelandic liU^raturea. So striking is tho contrast, 
both as to stylo and subject, that Hask has oven ventured to 
maiubun they were radically distinct. A bettor knowledge 
of the Anglo-vSaxon would havo shown him Iiia mistake. 
^^nt though it might easily be proved, that our fathers had 
]>06ms on almost all tho subjects which were once thought 
peculiar to the Eddas, yet the remains of them are so 
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or tho allaaionfi to them so ambiguousi as rather to baiBe 
criticutin, th\a to enlighten it. The rcvolotion effected by 
Ocedmon appears to have been complete. 

The manuscript, which is supposed to contain the poems 
of Ceedinon, was a gift from Archbishop Usher to tlie cele¬ 
brated Junius, and by him was bequeathed to the Bod¬ 
leian Library. From the stylo of the writing, it must have 
been written about the end of tho tenth, or the beginning of 
the eleventh century; and as about that time therc< was an 
Abbott ^d^llfwino at Vi^nchestcr, at whoso expense certain 
manuBcripts (which are still extant) wore ^VTitteu an<i iUumi- 
natod, much in tho same way as the Csodmon manuscript, 
and as a head occurs among tho iUuiuinationa with the name 
of yKlfwino written over it, it has been surmised, that he 
was tho patron to whom wo owe the prcjservation of U»e 
poems. 

Junius, who published this manuscript at Amsterdam in 
1005, anti wlio wraa an Anglo-Saxon scholar of tho first class, 
put tho name of Cmdraon upon his title-page witliout hesita¬ 
tion. Thu stylo of tho poems, so strongly resembling that 
of tho fragment ])resorvcd by Bede- the absolute identity 
of tho subjects with thf)HO on which we know that Cmdmon 
wrote—and tho marks of antitjuity so abundantly seattorud 
throughout, wore to his mind proofs, anl|>ly sufliciont to 
warrant him in so doing. llick(>s did not agree in this 
opinion ; but the notions which ho hold upon tho subject of 
Anglo-Saxon dialect, and upon which he chiefly grounded 
his dissent, have been long since exploded. 

Versions of Caadmon have boon twice attempted; first by 
Lye, and afterwards V>y Mr. Tliorpe. Lye's iranslatirm has 
never been published; but if wo may j udgo from such ex¬ 
tracts as ap}>ear in his Dictionary, I would say ho has often 
shown groat sagacity, and a singularly familiar acquaintance 
with Anglo-Saxon idiom. His MS. is now the property of 
the Society of Antiquaries, having been presented to that 
body by Mr. Thorpe, tho well-known boukseVlcr. The editor 
of Cmdmon has denied any knowledge of tliis nianttscript 
.version; but of the many and copious extracts to bo found 
in the dictionary ho has diligently availed himself. In several 
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instances ho has corrected Lye’s mistakes; but a version of 
Ctodmon is a work of immense difficulty, and it reflects 
no discredit on either of those scholars to say, that many 
and very largo portions of the poem have not yet been Wans- 

lated. 

As tho point separates the sections in the MS., the reader 
may assume that it always coincides with the middle and 
final pauses, unless a note inform him to tho contrary. When 
the point is found in tho middle of a section, it will be 

inserted. • 

('ominon type will bo used instead of Anglo-Saxon; and, 
us in niodcrn orthography th represents both a vocal and a 
whisper sound, it will stand both for and ]?. 

It is thus our earlier Milton introduces his subject to the 
reader;— 

U'.H \ w rilit I mic 'el • that | wo rwi} era woard | 

WtT j I'da will' (lor-oiii | iiijf: w<»ril j um lior' igon j ’ 

Mod}nm hit* ion : he | is uia" j na s[io»l j 
I loaf oi! otil' ra ; heuli j -gosoeaf j ta ^ 

Kroa I H'l niilitig ; na*s | him Irum i a af j re 

O'r I gewonilou : ne | nu on pie ejJiilli | 

l‘’e';ouu ilrilitjnoM : ac | he bith ajrieio 

OfiM- hi'nl jcn-sfollaa : heagjuin thrym , mum 

Sotli I -best mid switli- j feortn ‘ ('ad. iren. 1. 

Mioklo right it is, that we heaven’s guanl 
((ilory-king of h<ists !) with wonls should hory. 

With hoarls should lo\o. lie is of pow’rs the eflicacy, 

Ileail of all liigh cvcalimw, 

Loril Almighty! In him beginning never 
(>r origin hath been, nor end eumeth now 
To the eternal lami; but lie is aye supremo 
Over heaven-thrones, with high majesty, 

({ighteous anil mighty. 

' Ilorian A.8. to praise, to h^y. 

And h«ry Pan with nnsons and alms. Dveyton. 

* lUe eat virtatiun exemplar. Lyc. He is of power the essence. Thorpe. 

1 have never met with in either of these senses. 

* The head of all exalted ereotem..— Thorjx. The context clearly requires 
the more general and abstract term. In the MS. there is no metrical point 
after talra. 

* Mr. Thoiqws closes his period with the section, Ofer k*ofeH‘»tola*i hot 
the present division siHims lieiter suited to the usual flow of Csedmon’s rhyUutt. 
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c. h. 

Ab fiine$f of numbers is one of the chief merits of this 
passage^ I will endeavour briefly to point out, in what I con¬ 
ceive this fitness to consist. In other cases it will be left to 
, the reader, to apply those or similar principles hirasolf. 

In the first line, the pause before nmel gives that word a 
: certain emphasis; and wo have a sameness of rhythm, to 
mark the repetition of our Saviour's titles, 


Rod j era weani | 

WtT! «la will ’ dor>cinii)g 

^nd also to fix in the mind the double duty, which wo owe to 
him. 

Word i um hi*r; igen 

MimIi urn luf j itiii * 

Tho accent thrown upon he, in tho third line, opons tho sec¬ 
tion, and is theroforo, us it ought to be, strong and forcible. 
The repetition of the diphthong ea in the fourth lino calls up 
the idea of multitude; tuid tho pause before mbnihUg, after 
the flowing rhythm that preceded it, makes that word 
strikingly emphatic. The parallelism, which follows, is en¬ 
forced by a similarity of rhythm j 


Or j gewordjon, 

Ec j can driht j nes— 


na!H ( him frum | a rof | rc 
ne I nu orijdo cyiuth j 


while the flowing rhythm, in the two following sections, ex¬ 
hibits a contrast, which suits well the change from a nega¬ 
tive to an affirmative proposition. The firm rhythm of tho 
next section binds the whole together j and tlui last section 
affords us a spocirocu of that elastic rhythm, which is so often 
found at tho close of Csedmon's periods. 
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Swe/fl I -bo9m*8 heold [ 

Tha wasr | (niif(C9et! tc : wid! e and aid j e 

TJiurh I /r<‘wi>al<l j ’godjcs ; wtiljdrcs beam' urn 

Gas jta woaril;mn : Inefjdon gleam j and dream [ * 

Ami lie(»r a ord j -fruinan :'' eng j la threat} as 
Henri) j te bh’sH I e ♦ ® woes heor | a bltcd | mic | el 

'I'lieg [ nai* thryin I -ficsto : theod j en her j edon 
Sing J don Ins; turn lof; j heorjn h'fi-frean 
Dem jdon )lrilit | nes :'' dng| cthian ! ’ 

W:er j on swith | e gesie; lige 

Syiina ne entlion 

Kirjena fimi'inan :uc | hie on tVitlije lifj<lou 
Mr; e mid heor j a nldor : el j lea ne j ongnn j non 
Iber I an on rod i cruin : nvm I the rilit I and soth I 

I I *1 I 1 

/Mr j tlion eng j la weard j: for o | ferhyg i de 
Dad I ” on gedwiljdo 

Nol dan dreogjan long | 
lleor] a selfj ra rteil : ne | hie of sib j-Infan 
' (bxlies ahwtirf|on : luefjdon gudp | iniejel 
'Pha'l hie | with driht! ne : duel | an meal) I ton 
Will Idor-fiest jaii wie ; werjodes thrynuiie 
Sid I and swegl' -torht 

* 'I'he einpliiitir slop. 

* See p. IBi), 1. af). 

' ('ledmon seldom iiM'S even a riming .sertion, without an oVjjeet. The repo- 
tilinn of tho diphthong ot, and the double rime in the prf'reding section, call up 
the ideas of oxtvint lutd inultitiide. Sck) pp. 166, 167. 

■* Ibid lustre and joy 

Of their original the hosts of angels, 

Hright hluss, their reward was great; TTuvpe, 

Mr. Thorpe considers tiio nnJ nslundant. I cannot see any reason for re¬ 
jecting it. 

* Mr. Thorjw make.s hforhtt the mvitsativc feminine, agreeing with Mutse, 
and perhaps rightly. 'Fhcre will lx* a p>rfwt syntax with either construction. 

* No metrical point after ifrihttitit. 

Ga»tn» the spirits, tterod tWi host, and dugwth tho nobility, seem to hare 
meant the great InKly of angels; while t-nffla-wtitnlatt, or gtuta-itmrdaJt, the 
angel-guards, or spirit-gnartls, were tho ** throned pow’rs.” 

Mr. 'ITtorpe renders the line thus i 

They juilged by the Lord’s ptjwer, 

' Here hir. 'Hiorpe niters his text, Atx.’ording to Hash, ditgethum can have 
only one accent. SVpo p. 76. Mr. Thorpe therefore (without authority from 
the MS. or notice to the. reader) takes trarott from the section following; 

dugelthum wwrlon— 

thus violating what I will venture to assert is a canon of Anglo-Saxon prosody 
-'-the. rule namely, which forbids us to plai*e a stop to the midst of a section. 
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Hwiiren’s ttopUift lio sway’d; , 

TIfty were y-set,, wide and t*ar^ , 

Through (hwl’s powV, for the sons of gl4l^— 

For the !*pirit-guar<ls. Light liati they and joy, 
And their (’reator! Angel-tlirongs. 

Bliss refulgent, miekle was their mood! 

a 

Thanes, nu»st gloriuus their loader hericd! 

Told joyfully t!»e praise of their Life-king! 
lliiled the IajinI'x lugh chivalry ! 

And were right happy! 

Sins knew they not, 

Or eriinoN Kt frame - hut they in peace lived. 

For aye with their prineo. Nought «*Lo gain they 
I'pludd in heaven, save the right and tnie ; 

Krr that the atagel-guanl, by reason of pride 
W’as lost if) error. 

Tlu*y woaald no longer work 
Their t)wn gooil; but tliey fa*om tbHl's 
Fiithei'-hoe turn’d them. 'I'hev had miekle IhkisI, 
'I'hat they with tin* Lord would diare 
The resplendeaat mansion, with the host’s glory 
Wide-fille<l anal hi*aven-bright. 


.Syw«« Hiul yi/rejaa sasjiii to la; ihb gtuiitiu) eases after tlio verb rutknK,-^ 
Tfu'i/ knm' ii'>t of ittn-x of rnnifs— tofniinf. 

“ Laipsiis I'st in ern>rem. Li/e. Sank into error. 'Chorpf. 

Dipl i.s prolaably the post tensu of some verb, hat I know not when* Lye found 
the meaning be has given f» it. Such a otuistriietion, too, requires the a<;<*aisa- 
the t/ftiu-ilti, f ha>0 eonstnied d<el as if it were the past f/'iist; of n n<‘tin*r 
\erbdc/(iyt, bt'aring the same relation to tlol crriir (C.-edmon 18 ) as iIu-ehiH i>r 
ffedwfIan U} dwoh or gr.du'ola. It is the la-st I t»uld make of a wry <UfBewIt 
passage. * 

'** llal)ebant jactationeni magnnin <piod illi cum domino partii-iparu poaseiit 
gloriosain mausionera, exerritus eceUwtis turmani. Lge. 

Mr. Thorpe rendcra the passagi; thus; 

They had the great preHumption 
That they against thcLon^-otiid dnido 
The glory-fast abode, that ffluhitude of h^wf. 

Lye considered fhrgmme as the accusative uf thrym (it is in fwl the «la- 
tive); and as Mr. ThorjKJ follows Lyo so closely. I presume be has fallen 
into the same mistake. It is possible that he may have found ti neuter dupli¬ 
cate in e; but there is no such wortl as thrymme iti his index. 'I'hc {awwagn is 
certainly one of difhcaity. Ttyrhi appears to bo one of ihiute ^mrticipiai adjec¬ 
tives, which sometimes escape inflection \ and »id is tv-rtuiidy one of tJiose 
Miliectives whk’b occasionally haio the fitreo of an adverb. The phrase might 
perhaiw Vie written, in German fasiikm, rid- and smegl-farkf, widely and 
■heavenly bright. 
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Him I thtersar | gelamp| 

jEftt f ami of j erhygJ : and j tbaes eng j les mod | • 

The thon {e [ ra;d : ongaii* | ®r j eat frem | man 
Wef I an and woe [ cean 

Tlia I he woni j c ^ ewath | 

Nidi ICH ol'thyra | led : thwt he on north ] -dale ® 

Hatii ( and hoah | -setl : heof j ena ric [ es 
Agjaii woljde 

• 

Tha I weiu'tli yrjre god| 

And j tham werjode wrath j; the | he »r wiirjthode 

Wlit j e and wul j dre : sceop | tham wer | logan 

Wrsot' [ licin* ham |; weore; c * to lean | e 

JIpI 1 le heaf’i as : hoard j e nith {aa 

Hflit I th«t wit|o-huH : wrfficjim hid {an 

Deop I droain i a leas j: drih | ten u | re 

Gas {tu weard | 

Tha I lie hit gear [ e ’’ wiste 
Syn; nihte | hoseald ]: siis j le gein } nod 
4(ietmd-(ul j oil f’yrje ; and fserj-i-ylej 
Ui'o j e and rend i e logjo; held, | tha geond | th®t rrod '- 
loaBO hofj 

WOiix j an wit { c-hvnK' an 

» I “I 


There then follow about sixty couplets, some of which 
coutain such ditlicuUies of construction, as would require 


* Hero again Mr. Thorne has deviated from the text ; he reads 

The fhoufi untied ongan : eerest fretnmun 

* Then spake ho the words. 7'korpe. 

home neufera, I believe, invasionally take e in the plural, hut I think it lav 
(letter to construe mmle as the dative. 

* To hasU> .... 
llomewanl, with Hying innreh, when* w« possess 

The quarters of%e North. Par. Lost, 5. 686. 

A foe 

Is rising, wlto intends tVre<-t his throne 
Kqual to oars, throughout the spa<‘tous North, 

Par. Lost^ 5. 724. 

And ye choice .spirits that admonish rac— 

You speedy helpers, that are snb.slitutes 

ITiiHer the loriUy monarch of tbo AV/A 

Appear! 1 //. 17. 5. 3. 3. 

* No metrical point. 
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There on them feB [win. 
Envy aftd pride, and that aogel*R mood— 
His, who this folly gau first to frame. 

To weave and wi^e. 

Then in words quoth he, 

With hate athirst, that he, on the North side. 
House and high seat of heaven's realm 
Would have. 


Then was (Jod ircfnl, 

And wrath with the host, whom erewhile lie honour'd 
With brightness and^lory. lie shap'd out for that false one 
An exile-home—anguish for his met'd I 
llell-grouns! tonuenfs tUvnd! 

He hatle that torture-house of the exiles uhide 
Deep anti joyless (he our LortI) 

The sjiirit-guartlh. 

When he knew it wt*!!, 

Foul with lasting night, siilpliur-heap'ti. 

Wide fiH’tl with fire, and fierce chill. 

Keek anti red low—then bade he, through that house of folly. 
Wax high the ttirtnre-terrtirs I 


more discussion, than we have now timo to enter upon. W© 
then come to the Creation [1. 1051]. 


This is one of those pusxling duplicates, which are so apt tti mislead— wetff'c 
and weorre both signify anguiali. 

* There may bo some dtaiht, if the Anglo-Saxons tlid not promuinfe iIipm* 
woFtls as a compound. If so, the W'ction would probably bt* stctvnUid thus— 

Deop I dn>am {a-loas. 

Here Ciedmon converts the stop, indicating a setjuent-e, into a sectional 
pauiw. 

'' ‘ Bade the torture-house ai^it the exiles, 

Det'p, void of joys, onr liord. 

The guardians of spirits. Thorpe.. 

If I understand tliis rightly, Mr. ThoTjjo puts iht exiies in apposition to the 
gwtrdiana of the opirits —that is, the genitive wracna in apposition to the accu¬ 
sative wardas. This must be faulty; but 1 have doubts as to the correctness 
of my own version, for htdan to await, to abide, generally governs a genitive. 
It is however the only method of construction which presents itself. 

** Mr. Thorpe construesas if it were an adjective; 

When be knew it nwtp, 

•^but it is doubtless the well-known adverb. 
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Kc j vm her ) tha ^?ict |: nym} the heol j ster-sccad j o 
Wiht j gewordjen : Ac j thes widja grundj • 

St»Kl cleop j and dim j: driht [ ne frem | de * 

Id (d * and lin | nyt 

On then 1 c eag j nm wlat | 

Stith I -frihih cin j ing : and ) tha stow j c beheold | 

J )r<'ani | a h-as! o : goseafi j dcorc | gesweorc | 

S(‘in ! iun ‘ sin | nihtc : sweurt | nndcr rod | urnm 

Wonn' j and wfS i tft : oth j thajt thcos wor | iild-geaccaft | 

Thiirli word j gewearth}: wul | dor-cyn | inges 

I lor ffir j oHt gf’sccop |: oo j c drib | ton * 

Holm I call I-wihta : hoof] on and north {an 
Rod I or urierjdc : and | this rum c land j 
Gostath I olo<l j o : strung j utu uiiht urn 
Frca I oilniilitig 


Foijdo was I tlia gyt[ 

(Jrajs I -lingrcn jo*': gar j -seeg theali j to 
Swoart I Kyn|nihtc : eidje and wid|o 
Won j ne wa*g} as 

Tha I wtBs wul I dor-lorht [ 

Heof' ] on-woar«l | os gaat!: of j or lidhii | horen 
Mio jiuin H[>odjuiii 

Mol j od eng | la heht { 
liifj 08 bryl i la : loolit | forth {cuiiinn 
< )f I or ruin {no gniml j; rath | o wros j gofyl j IchI 
lloah I •oiningj 08 huj's!; him | woss hal | ig ioohtj 
Of I or West {enne : swa | se wyrhjta bebeadj 

Tha I gosiin | drodo : sig j ora wal [ dend 
Ofj or lag I o-llwl I o ; looht { with Ihcositrum 
S<’oad i <* witli sohu \ an ; soo<»p | tha bam nam | an 
Lil I es bryt t ta ; looht J w«*s ter | cst 
"ITjnrh driht j nes word \; dapg { genem | ned 
Wlit j e beorht | e gesceidt | 


' Fmnde has a doublo ending in the nominative—one vowclj, the other con¬ 
sonantal. 

* /del A.8. barren, wile. Desens idle.~()t hello. Mr pebbles.—Loir. 

* Srntnn is the active verb) scmitai 1 believe is always neuter. In Cied- 
mon 411. 72], Mr. Tltorpe makes it active; but to support bis construction be is 
guilty of one or two grammatical errors, and (a far graver charge) has corrupted 
his text. Junius points the passage correctly. 
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Ne there hero as yet, save the vaaIt>«hadow, 
Aught existed; but wide abyss 
Stood deep and dim—strange to*ita Lord, 

I<llc and ustiless. 

On it with eyes glanc’d 
'J'he stalwart king, and the place behi'Ul 
All joyless. Ho saw dark cloml 
Lour with lasting night, swart under heaven, 

Wan* and waste: till this w<»rhr.s crcathai 
l{o*«e through the won! ot'tho glory-Kiiig. 

Hern first shaj)M*the eternal Lonl 
(Heail of all things !) heavt^n and earth ; 

Sky h*' rear'd, ami this wule land 
He HtabllshM—by his strong might, 

L»ird Almighty ! 

Earth was not tus yet 
(Jreen with grass; oecan cover’d, 

Swart with lasting night, wido and far, 

WiUipathways. 

I'hcn glorv*bright, 

as the spirit of Heaven'.S'Ounrd o’er the water Iwrne, 
With mighty spctjd. 

Hade the Angel-maker. 

('Fhe Life-dispenser) light to oome forth 
O'er tin* wide abyss, (jiiiek was fnlhil’d 
The high King’s best—round him wa.s holy light. 

Over the waste, as the Maker bade. 

Then parted the Victor-IiOrd 

O'er the water-lloo<I, light from darkness— 

Shatle from sheen.’ (lave then naiuea to both 
The Life-dispenser. Light won erst, 

Ily the Lord’s word, named day— 

That* beauty-bright creation! 


* Watt, in the sense of dtsmal, was long known to onr {KfOtry; 

Min is the drenching in Um; sea so wan. 

Chau. Kmghtfi Tale; V, T. 3458. 

* As to the nature of this compound, see p. 31$. 

" See note 4. 

’ Throned in celestial fheen.—Milton, Hymn on the NaiivUy, 345. 

" Such seems to be the force of the dtiinite adjective ia thw place. 
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Wol j lie (ode 

Pro I an ‘ set frym j the : forth (-baero tid j 
D«Bg I serjerila * . 

Gesoab | deorc (-sceado 
Sweart ( swith j rian : geond eid j ne grund I 
'fha j sen tid | gewat |: of(cr tib (er sceac (an 
Mid I •lan-gcard j cs * 

Met [ od lef I ter soeaf | 

S-ir I um seim j an ; scip (pend ur {e 
Mt\ en ajr [ t'st : him arn ( on last | 

Tliraug ( thyKjtre genip]: tliam j thc^se theotlj en selfj 
Sreoji uihtje uiuiijan : ncrjgund urjc 

Hie ( gesun flrnde'* : sitliltbari rofjre 
Drug I on and dy<l! on : driht | nes wil | Ian 
E'jcc ot'jer onrth|an 

Tha I com oth' er dreg I 

Leolit 1 ®fler theo8|trnm : heht | tlin Hfjes wcanlj 
On mcr (o-flod I c ’ : mid j dum weorth | an 
Ilylit I lie heol*| on>tini {ber : hoi | mas dael j de 
Wald I cud urjc: and j geworh j te tha j 


‘ Words, finding in ra and co, resolve the diphthongs into the cuniponcnt 
vowels, when they takfi the inflexion n. Thus frea in the nominative is a mono¬ 
syllable, but the dative frtan is a dissyllable. So ftron, the present infinitive of 
heoy huH two syllables. This rule appears to be an important one. 

Mr. 'lliorjx' thus remlors the passage. 

Well pleased 

The L(ird at the lieginning, the procreative time. 

The first day saw the dsurk shade, &c. 

To support this con.striictioo, he removes geseah to the first scetion j though, 
not only does the metrical point follow tgrexta, and the rules of prosody forbid 
such change, but a regular stop has Iwen added to the metrical point in the 
MS. The reader, os usual, has no notice of these changes. 

Sweart appears to be one of those adjectives which are sometimes used adver¬ 
bially. 

* Then the time passed, over the fruitful region, 

Of mid earth.—7’/loryif, 

Here Mr. Thorpe makes tiber aceacan, a compound, and supposes seeaean 
a mistake for fceatan. The text is certainly correct, Sceaca» is to fly pr haste 
away, and an infinitive of some verb of motion very commonly follows the 
verbs ewnam, grwitam^ and others of the same kind. We have the very phrase 
in JutlitA [1. 392 ], 

Hi tha hroowig.mode 

Wurpon hyra w»pen ofdune} gemian him. wer^-fhththe 

On fleam tceoron. 
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Well pleas'd the Lord 
At Ae beginning, Creation's hour— 

Day the first! 

, Ho flaw dark shadow 

Swart prevail, o’or the witle abyss— 

Tlien gan the day to close o'er the otTring 
Of this mid earth. 

Drove aftcrwanls the Maker 
From the clear sheen (he our Creattu-!) 

The Even lirst, ()n its fiK»t»tep8 ran 

And throngM dark cloud, to which the. F^ml himself 

Gave the name m Xtghf—he our Kedceiner! 

These, being parted, sithen ever 
Dn‘c’«l ^ ami did tlie Lord’s will. 

For aye, o’er earth. 

Then came the «eeond day— 

Light afte.r darkm'ss, Ihwh* then Hfe*« Guardian, 

On th(‘ sea-tlood (in the midst) to fltaiid 
A joyous heaveii-structnre, 'J'he waters he parted 
(lie our Knler!) and then he wrought 


Th«y then .sorrowing 

Cast their weapons down; gan they, heavy at heart. 

To flight Iwtaku them. 

In his Glossary. Mr. Thorpe makes hrcoicuf^ cruel j v(riff-/<rhth, weary of 
life; and renders aceacan, by the verb fo ahaJee. Those are emws into which 
any one might have fallen. I merely point them out, ait showing, that no one 
(in the present statt^ of Anglo-Saxon Literature) has a right fo ilraw so largely 
on the good opinion of his reader, as to publish a Glossary, without giving ha 
anihoritiea. 

* Mr. Thorpe mokes gemndrode a verb. 

(>ur preserver 

Them .separated ; aiwa)rii since 

They have safTered, &c. 

* Dreogcu* A. S- to endure, to dreo. 

The sorow 

Which that I drie 1 may not long endure. 

Chau. Tro. and CrttfH. 5.296, 

The word is still common in the NorUi. See Brockett’s Glossary, and Carr's 
Craven Dialect. 

* No metrical point. 
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Ro<i I eras fe« 1 ten : thset | se ric | a kh.uf\ 

IJ'p } from forth | an : th\irh | his ag | en word | 

Frea ( a'ljmihtig 

Folil I wses adfiB {led 

IFii j der heali j -rodor j o : hal j jfnin niiht ] um 
Wffitlerofwietinun : thani | the wynjiath gyt| 

U'n j dcp fwfi I tennc : folc | a lirdf | es ' 

I com of j er fold | an ; fiis | “ sith j ian 
Maerjo rnergjeu Uiridjda : na!r|on met | ode | ^ tha gy'tj 
W/d-1 loud, no weg j as nyt [ te: 4c stod | bewrig ] en fms | te 
j‘’ol I fie mid lltKi [ c 

Frea j cngla heht | 

Tlnirh j his word J wesjan : wrojter gemm'iije 
Tha nu | under rod | eriiin : heor | a ry'n ! c heal j dath 
Stow I e gestefn j de "* : tha stud | hrath j e 
Holm I under heofjonuu : swa | se haljga hubeadj 
Sid 1 ajt-soin j ne 

Tha 1 gesun j dnxl wro.s j 
liagjo with lanjde : gescah | tha lifjes wcanl j 
Hrig I e stow | e : flug j otha hyrd' e 
W id I e a'teowd |^e : tha [ se wul, flor-e-yn j hig 
Forth I an neni | de 

lloro iH tho first gap iu tho manuscript, no leas than throe 
loaves liaving boon torn out. We will theroforo pass, at 
once, to tho apooch of Satan [1. 350]. Hero Osodmon 
lengthens his rhythms, and assumes greater pomp of lan- 

I's I thefl mug I a .slydlc® . uujgelic Hwith|e ; tham oth|rum’ tho. J we 
ic'r I cuthon 

Ilojan on hoof j on-ric j o : the me | min bearjra onlag| 


' Mr, 'I’liorpo construes thus. 

Water from waters, /’nr thw, who yet dwell 
Under the fastness of tho roof of nations. 

1 do not clearly see his moaning. Surely he e,annot mean/or mankinds 

* i'W is one i>f those atycetives which are sometimes used os atlverbs. 

Lyo eonsidertni meiod as the participle of mrfan, which, however, has 
jjirmtin for its participle, Mr. Thorjw, in this instance, follows Lyc, 

Were iK>t meted yet 
Wide land nor useful ways. &c. 

* Mr. Thoi*]a> makes these words the accusative plural j 
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C. II. 

The akies— a 6rmament. This the mighty one Toia’d 
Up fttim earth, by his own wortl. 

Lord Almighty! 

Karth was parted, 

: Under high 'heav'n, by holy might; 

I’lie water fr<«n tiic waters—those that yet won [dwell] 
Umler the iirniument of this world’s roof. 

Then giin, o’er eartii, quickly advance 
Thu third gnat Morn ; nor had tlte Maker as yet 
Wide land, nor pathways useful—hut fast beset 
With iUkmI enrlli stootl. * 

I’he Lord of angels ba4le 

liv Ills vvonl tho waters to be eidlected, 

«• * 

Whielt now', under heaven hold their eourse. 

In place uj){><tinted. Then ({uiekly stocsl 
The sea, under heaven, (as tin? Holy one hade) 

Far tuui wide, niiiU'd. 

Then was partetl 

Water from land ; then saw our life’s (inartl 
(Tiu‘ nobles’ pitstor) the dry regions 
Wide tlisplay’d; then the Olory-king 
Named earth, 


guago. It has boon supposed this speech was not unknown 
to Milton, when he wrote tho first book of his Uarndise 
Lost.* 


This narrow stead* is much unlike to that other,' which erst wc 
knew. 

High in heaven’s realm, which on me my Lord bestow’d ; 


lliat now, under h^ven, hold their course. 

And tficir pltKtv fixed. 

* It would not Im} diibcult to show, that Milton knew nothing of Anglo- 
Saxon. Cadmon therefore mtul bare been to him a s*‘al<'d Isjrik, uuIcms 
procured a translatinn from Junius, or wjiue other scholar of that period. 

• Slyde —place, stead. 

Fly, therefore, fly this fi-arful) stead anon. F. Q. 2. 4. 42. 
It is still used in the North. Be« Carr and Jlrw'kctt. 

“ Is this the region, this the immI, the ('lime,'' 

Said then the hat Archangel," this the seat. 

That we must chaugo for heateo,** Ate, 


P. L. 1 . 343 . 
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B. III. 


Theah j wo hiofe fw ( tham al|wrfdan : ag ) an no mos j ton 
B<imlig8n urjea ricjes : nrofth } he theah riht j gcddnj 
Thast I he u* hajfth [ bclieljlcd ; fy'rje to hot | me 
Il«‘l I lo thie! re hat | an : heof j on-nc j e bemim I en 
H&fjath bit ] gcmcarjcod : mid mon j-eyniiel 
To j gesctjtane 

Th«t I me is sorg{ a mtestj 
Th»t ad jam soealj ; the wres | Qt‘corth|an geworhtj® 

Min I no strong | lican : sbd | bchcal j dan- 

Wes j an him ( on wy'n j no ; and we | this wit [ e thol j ien 

Ifoorm I on this | se hel {le 

Will j a aht | c ie . ® min* ra hand j a goweald [ 
And raoH | te lin j e tid j ; ut} e wcorth ] an 

Wes I an anje win jtcr-stnndje : tbon|m; k* mid | thys werjude 
AV lie j gath mo ym [ he : ir j cn-bcn<l | a ‘ 

Rid I etii rae | entan aid j : ie | eom ric | es leas j. 

Hah 1 bath me | swa heard j o : hcl | le clom | maa 
Fws I te befang ] en : her | is fy'r | mie j el 
Uf 1 an and neotb j one : ie a | ne geseah j 
Ijath ran land jsei|HS : lig | ne aswam|atli'' 

I14t ofer hel | le : mo bub | bath hring| a gespong 

Slith -heurdii sal j: ‘sith j es amyr [ red 

Afyr red me | miii fethje : fet j synt gebuu|d<>iu> 

Ilitn I da gehai'fi te : synt this i sa hel j -dora 
Wegjas fnrwnrhte : ^swa j ic mid wilitje no ma''g| 

Of this! sum lidtli {o-heiid j niii 

liicg I ath me ynib j ntan 
Ifefird|e9 irjenes : hat je gesla*g|ene 
Grind I las great je : mid thy j me goil | hafath 
Qehaef 1 ted bo j tham heals \ o 


Swa I ie wat | he min ] ne big j e enthe 
And I th«t wis | to eac |: wer j oda drib | ten 



* Mr, Thorpe eunstruos the section, “ must ceile our realm,*’ but the aciire 
verb is tyman: rumiffan and rumian arc, I believe, always used ns neuters. 

* Or scon it thus ;— 

. the I wies ofeortblun geworbt(, 

* The metrical point lieru divides the com{)oimci section. 

* Benda has boon changed to hmdas, in the MS. Probably bend was both • 
roasculine and a feminine noun. When the text has been alteivd, Mr. Thorpe 
sometimes copies the original, and sometimes the amended reading. I hare, in 
all cases, given th« former. 

* I have given to this word the same meaning os Lye, though I never met 
with it elsewhere. (It does not occur elsewhere.—W, W. S.] 
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. Tlioujfh.j^r thei’ All-wic‘Ider, it wp majf not have— 

Must quit us of our realm !* Yet hath ho not ri#fht v-dom\ 

In that he uh hath^roUM, to the fiery hottoni 
Of this hot bell; hath heaven's realm bereft us, 
it hath destin'd bv mankind 
To be jH'oplod ! 

'I’hat of mv sorrows is the jtreatest, 

'rhat Adam shall (he that of earth was wroiijrhf) 

My Hf ron^-estahlishM seat posst’ss. 

And be his joy —and «v' thi< t.irture suffer, 
rain within this hell ! 


O that I had sway of hand. 
And uii<;ht oim‘ stiimon out fare ! 

Hide one winter's ^puce ! Then I with thU ho.l — 
Hilt around me lie iron lamds ! 

I’ressuth the l'ett<*r's link ! -I am realmless ! 

Me so .«tron;^ly hold htdl-ehaiiiH 
Past bound. Here i,i hn^e lire 
Aboon and beneath ! aye miw I not 
A loutlilier lundskip ; the flame ne'er fadeth 
Hot over hell. Me hath the rings’ elasp. 

The hnnbpolisli’d link from onward course disabled 
From [irojrress Ivarr’d ; my feet ait; bound ! 

|[and.s y-chain(Ml! Of the.se hell-donra 
The ways are lost, as ivith uu^ht I eannol 
Prom these joinred bonds ! 


Lie around me 
Huge grindle-s' of hanl iron. 

Fixed hot; with them Oml 
Hath me fetter’d by the iieek ! 

So wot I well, ho ttiy heart knew', 

An<l wist eke. this, tlie Lord of boats, 

t 

• Lye rendera this phrase mirJfix vintrulum, and jwrbnps rightly. 

J Mr. Thorpe follows Lye in bis conslriietion of this passage, 

Of these belbdwrs are 

The ways obstructed, so that with aught f cannot 
From these limb-bonds escape. 

That the wrays are open, though lost to the fetten^d angel, is clear fVom what 
follows. 1 think too that ste<i is not rightly rrnxkrod. 

* As far as we cam jmlge from the drawing whh;h accompanies the deserip- 
UoB, the grindet was a kind of heavy iron grating, whk-h raUier eneamber^ 
th* {Hiiaooer by its weight, than Axed hlin in its grasp. 

Mr. Thorpe remfera hUe yrs/dsyrnr, foig-’d with heat. 
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aTi»t Bceol j <lc unc ad; amc ’: yf| ele | gewurth j an' 

Yinh j thffit heof j on-riV,; o : thor | ic ah j tc min ] ra han [ tia geweald ] 

% 

A"c tholliath wit | mi threa ] on ludjlo ; thajt synjdon thysjtro and 
hast I o 

Orhnjine grand-'leaM; : hafiath us god j sylfa 

Korawap j on on | thus awoart j an mis; tas : swa | he ns | ne m®g ®n [ ige 
Hyn ; ue gestinl j an 

Thast we | liiin on j tliam Ian j dc lath | gefrem | cdon 

lie lia’flh [ ns theah j tha*H leoht|es heseyrje<le 
Ileworpjen on eal! ra witja ina'.s|te : ne mag j on we | tliass wracje 
gof'reiji! man « 

(U'leanjian liini j mid latlijes wiht}<* : thant | he us hafiath thass 
h'oht j es l)es('^r | cdc 

lie Iiad'lh | nu gemeiirjcod . anjnc mid j dan-geard [ : ihser | he bsefth 
indn j geworht|iie 

AM’j ter his pn 1 liem's I so : mid tham j lie willooft | gosol | tan 
lleofjona riolo . mid hint t! rum sttujlum 

We I thn‘8 8<‘ul 1 on hyog | an goorn | c 
Tlnet 1 we on (id j time gif | we tefjre miegjon : and on j Ills oafjrnm 
swa stim'ie . and J an gt'ltotjan 

Onwinid j iin ’ liim | (liter tvil^hin sin | os : gif | we hit imegjen wihjte 
atliene j an 

Ne j gclyfie* ir ] me iml . thirs leoh|ti‘s fur'|thor : thmslthe him 
tlifiic' eth lang | e mot' an 

Thins othi [os mid j his eng j la erad'jtp : ne mag ion we lluct | on alidrc 
gewiii i nan, 

Tliict j we niili|tiges (iodles mod | onwa'e|en ; nt | on otliwen j dan 
hit I mi . mon | na beam , um 


‘ This pRs.sage, like many others which have to do with the dual number, 
is very obscure. 1 have construed, as if uw Adamn were an idioun similar to 
wit Adam tmi, we two, Adam nn«l 1. • fol. *222 4111. ^ 

Mr. Thorjx* considers «»c to refer to the Hetty and himself (hatan); 

That should us, through Adam, evil befall, &c. 

® Mr. Thorpo here marks a hiatus of several lines. The MS. shows ijo 
erasure (though a drawing intervenes) anti the sense appears continuous. The 
mention of Heaven brings before the fallen angel his present misery; then 
follow—hate again.st God, justified by a wreichetl sophistry—despair of 
suceeas as against him —and the outpourings of envy and ntalice against his 
creature. - 

In wnaparing the Satans of Milton and Cwdmon, we see at once the difference 
of their genius; Uie dramatic power, or (in German phrase) the 
of the one, and the intense mbjecth'ene^ of the other. Milton's devil is an 
straction- a Go«l; Cwdmon’s a real existence. Milton s is, the nobler picture ; 
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Tltat, tbroug^ me and Adam, evils must ensue. 

About that heaven's re^lm, where 1 had swav of band! 

' • m , 

But endure wo now throes in hell! darkness that is, and heat 
Grim and bottomless! -- Us hath <io<l self 
’ Swept into these swart mists, so of sin he may not hr conA'ict, 

‘ That we frainst him, in that land, evil frame. 


He liath iis rhou};h of lij^ht bemft ! — 
Ilurl'd us -to wreatesl tortures! Nor may we for this vengeaiuM* frame. 
Or quit him aught of evil^t*r that of light he us bereft ! 


lie hath now (le“ig?rd a mid-earth, where he hath man vwrttuglit, 
After hU likeness; with wliom he wills again to people 
Heaven's realm with shining souls. « 


This shouhl we endeavour strongly, 

Tliat wc on Athiui (if e’er wo may) and on his offspring too our hate 
limy wreak --- 

There per%ert him in his will - if we may in ought devise it. 

Nor hope I now light further (so jdenaeth him) long while t’ enjoy. 

Or happiness with his angels’ posver. Nor may we this e'er gain, 

'I'hiil Ave of mighty Go<l the rage should weaken, Li>t us snuieh if then 
from the .sons of men. 


Ciedmon’s the more natiind, and if (aa Ave arc taught) man Lh‘ bm little iowvr 
than the t^jjgels—a frutr portrait. 

* Verbs which take the prefix m appear to be variously aewnfcvl. They 
should he carefully watclusTl. 

* This pa.asage seems a mere burst of despair. Mr. Thorpt*. Ii<iwsver. 
supposes it to relate gt-neraliy to Adam, and that in the phrase, " Am angels," 
the pronoun refers to him, who was created like the anguls.*’ 

Now I have no oonfidonre ftirtber, in this bright state, that which he seems tong 
destineil to enjoy. 

That happineas with hi* angefs power. 

Throughout this poem, Oedmon alludes to the “ portion in light" whk>h 
was once granted to the fallen angel. 

'* How art then fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, sea c/tk* morning, 

U. 14 . 12 . 
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Tbiet heof 1 on-ric! c nn we | liit liab | ban ne mot | on ; gedon^l theet hie | 
biH hyJ j <lo forliet | cri 

Tbcet bio | tbs't onwondinn . tbiet ho | niid^is wordle behead |: 

thori;iK! ^eorth j lie him wrath | on inodto 
A'-bwet’ j bin from j bis byldo : tbonjne sculjon hie | tbas bcljle 
HOC! an 

And { tbiw };riin|man fjfnindlaa : tbonjne mot;on we [ hie us j to 
fpotiff i rutn linb | ban 

b'ir I a beam j, on this j sum fnis | turn cloin | me 

Onpin! iiatb nu ymb I tha fyrd j e theiu' j ean 
Gif I ic M‘ri iepiini tlit'pjiie ; tljc«>! den-mad j mas 
(ie^rja forgeafie : llienldon wv on | than p«id,an ric e 
(b'floel I ipe srot' <jn : and lia-f' don nr e sot j la pcweuld j 
Thou ; ne be | mo na { on Icof | ran tid |: b‘an j um nc ineali {te 
Min 0 pif'O. pylfdan : pif | hia“ pion | woldo 
Min ru tbop j na hwilc j: goibnf | a wnrtb; an 
'nnet { bo lip | liooiion : utje iniht ' o 

(htinjan ibnvb { thas olu>> : tro : and had'lde orad’t j mid him 
Tbait j bo, mid fbtli, or-bi»in ' an : Hoop | an moub te 
Wind jail on woloino : tbar | poworht j stond atb 
A'd|ani and on ‘o ; on om*tb' -riooi 

Mid wol'un liowun'doii : and no | synd ttworjijenc hid j or 
On I tlias doop I an dal i o 

Nu j bio dribl no aynt ’ 

W urth! ran mic lo : anil naiton him I bon' o wol, an fig an 

The wo I on hoof , on-rio j o : hab’ban soi'oljdon 

Hiojo mid ribt U' ‘ : is | xe riod | poioyr|otl 

Mon I na oyn ; no ; tbajt | mo is: <»n mod' c min | nm ‘ swa sar j 

On ininjnm hyp jo broow joth : tha't bio j hoofj oii-ric,e 

Apjan to at|dro 

Gif j bit oow I or ion ■ ip insep| e 
Gowondjan mid wild je : tlnot | bio word | God | os 
Larjo forlajt'on : silnja liio him | the lath j ran booth} 

Gif I bio broo j ath his j gebml 1 soipe ; tUon j ne he him ] abolgcn 
wurth jeth 


‘ Hmftttm and ahxtfttan moan to sharpen, to whet, to excite, to inflame. 
The meaning given to it in the text agrees well enough with the context, bat 
has no authority to support it. 

<b instead of a prt'flx, may lie the adverb. If so, the passage sliould be ren¬ 
dered, 

Ayt drive them from his favour, &c. 

* 1m appi'ars to be the genitive vase after ytthafa, Mr. Thorpe seems to 
look upon gka as a preposition governbig it, 

If in return for it he would 
(Any of my fulbwers) be my supporter, Ac. 
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« 

Thi^t heaven’s realm, now we it may not have—cause that they his favour 
lose-1 

That they pervert, what he by his word hath bidden. Then gainst them 
** wrath at heart he ’ll lie. 

Will drive them fi’om his favour—then must they seek this hell, 

And these grim gulfs; then mote wc them for subjects have— 

The sons of uu’ii—iu tliis fu»t buiulage. 


llegin ve now about this raUI to think, 

If I t<» any thane lordly trea'.ures 

Gave of 3 ore, (while we ^ that good rtadm 

8at happy, and o’er <*ur seats ha^l sway,) 

Then he, in ha]>pier fiiuir, might not with meed 

My girt repay, -if indeed of this 

Any one of my thanes would be th’aliettor— 

That upwanl hence he would ontfure, 

Through these barriers, and should have strength within Ipm, 

That he with feathery mantle might dec, 

And wind him through the welkin, wdn-re stand y-fuahion’d 
Adam and Kve, upon earth's realm, 

With weal wound rotuiil! ami we are hither hurl’d 
Into these deep gulfs ! 

Now they to Tjord 

Arc dearer far, and mote that weal possess, 

Which we in lieaveii's realm should liave; 

. That realm with right is the lot assigned 
To mankind ! This lies on iiiy mind so sore! 

Rnetli me in my heart, that they heaven's realm 
Possess for ever! 

If any of you may 

This change with aught., that they CJotl's word 

And lore desert, soon thev to him the nK>ri: loath’d will be. 

If they break hia conimaiul,—then he gainst them eiintg'd heroines, 


This passage is rather involNsd; the meaning stains tc* l>e, “ if any one owe 
me a favour, now is the time to repay it; if indeefl any will ]»a.ss tliese liarrifra, 
and should 1 m; strong enough to reach the earth.” The contrast, so abru|ttly 
iutrodm^d, at the end of the passage, appears to me extremely l>e«alifut. 

* Mr. Thorpe joins (bis section W'ith the last seofaoce, 

Our realm by right; this ivmneil is derrewl 
For mankind. 

* Mr. Thorpe transposes these words— thrnt me is on minuiu mode swa ear. 
[The MS. has marks for such tmospositioiL- W, W. $.] 
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* 

Hlth|than Hih Inm | bo wel a onwendjcd . and wyrth ] him wit e 
Kcjfcarlnwl 

Hdtu heard { bar in | sc (4111 

tl\< hih cat lb* 

Hu go hi { bthwu (II sith than w | nio tc-t e uiag 

Hom tan on thin Hum lui (‘utiim gd liiiii I tbirt ri< U' los iitb 

Stiftlto thtet I gdiirt tttii liim | hith teun { gcaio 

iEf|t(i toaljdro tiiKi \(( her in ue { 1111115 on 

Ou thys I hum iy 1 c lot tb | from 1 1 ua { gc u 111 [ 11 in 

Sit I tan lietji n bin o with | nu sylf in 


Hero tho manusfiipt has lost a Ifaf. It appears the 
offer has boon atti pled, and the f end is piopanng for his 
journey. The following oxtiact deserves notice, as it con- 
tainb ratlior a striking exaraplo of that peculiar character- 

Augaii { Inn (' tini gyi wan god (s md sm a 
I UH I on ha t wuiu hut th (a'ciu Inj; i 

Htel (thhtlm on be nt od i>-« t tc md ttuin < lull htiud egcbind| 
Sju tin I mid Hping uni wist c I11111 s|))u < i tel a. 

\\ or u word a 

\\ and I Inm n|> tli in on 

Kwearf 1 Inin thiiili * tliiiliill doia hut d« lug c sluing ne 
liiiilt ' I on Ut ti lath wiiidi in id 

Swung I that tv'i j on tw i looiid (s cra-t ti 

VVol dc ibai iniiiga diilit lusgiong uin 

Mid mm .da'dinn iiuim | Ix^wa an 

F'otln tl an and | ioilir^ an that I hu win dmi I ith | god < 

Hr I tliagcfctd c tlunh tiond eserntt 
< hli tlifi't he id .nil on c 011I1 >1 n c 
<Sod|t*> hand -grsdiitll gi ir cm tmid i 
'VViB bit I g( woibt and I lii> siit simcd 

The Tttajitaifon is mucit too long for insortion , wo will. 


linht rn htnid r 

Ivogn I from rod cium and j cat luui < i« t 


• This « u Ttry tunmis contraction for Iniltt if mdrrd the unn<««>n of (he 
lowtl lx not a miri cktical blunder tSotho^/of w‘*ffew, pt l otlucaH^ 
B( i w in Ly t s t xiilnnatu n has been «xplodixl \\ h ] 
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• . 

Sithen will be tbeir weal all chang'd, and for diem pnnishment pro* 
par’d* 

Some dread tortui*e-portion. 

Think all of this— 

How them ye may beguile ; sitlu-n I fu^t iimy re.**! nio 
In these fotters—if to them that realm ho lost. 

He who this perlbnns--for him u meed's prepared 
For ever after, (ns fai’ a» we Iiei'ein, 

—Henceforth in this lire - of gtitwl may win) 

Him will 1 let sit, hy myself! 


istic of Anglo-Saxon •verse, to which Conybcarc has giveu 
the name of parallel is in. The boldness and tho tvickodness 
of tho attempt i.s dwelt upon in no leas than four stiocosBire 
passages. 


(Jan him then pre})are God’n ad\ersary. 

Quick with his attire mind c»f fraud had ho. 

Hero’s helm on head he .set, and it fnll luml y-houinl, 

Aiul lac'd with clasps ^vi^t he of (speeches felo, 

Of waiy wonls. 

Sprang he up thence, 

And shot him through hcll-dnoi's ; heart strong had he, 
Lion-like aloft- a mind of Initc. 

Smote he that fire in two, with ficndi»h /strength — 

Covertly would he, with ill-praclise, 

'I'he Lord's lieges, men beguile, 

Mislead and lure astray, that tliey might bo loathed ttf God. 

He then journeyed with fiendish strength, 

Until he Adam, upon earth's realm, 

(God’s handy work !) ready foiutd. 

With wisdom fashioned, and his wife with him, &c. 


therefore, finish onr notice of Csedmon with his description 
of the Deluge [1,1371]. 

Tlte Lord sent 

Rain from the sky { and eke, far and wide, 


’ Mod is here clearly neuter. Sometimes it is moscalioe. See Cwdmoa, 

fot 18 . 
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WilIIc-lmirn{an : on wor{«ld thring}an 
Of ficd j ra gchwter | e 

eg ] or-Htream {as 

Kweartjc swiigjaji ; j up j stigon 
Of j er -wcallan 

Strang j wits arnl , c 
S«* till'wa*t'ruin we<tl<l : wreali | and tlioaliltc 
ManIVchtItu ' beam , mid dan-goard est 

Won , nan wi6g. e ; wer i a vth, el-liind 
I lot* j h(*rlg<i<l«‘ ; iiygiu teun an ’ wra;«' 

Mni. <m 1 on itmtt iium : mrr <> e grap' 

(,)u fa*g' «* fblc ' 

Fen wi'itigd.ig ii 

N'ilit It util IT swilc : tiiflt j wji*.- ivtii'i* 

Wadi j-grim wer’iim : will dur-uvn ingc‘» 

Ytb .a wra*(«!oii : :'ir leiiHru fi>ur!i| 

(>f Ibi'KC -human i ’ 

I’lud j uiilli* iiri’ivli 

lln;u)i I iiiidfr Imiif! uimm • h<hi -bcorgn^. 
Grund .sid;ni> grimd ;: and | on siind | ah<i<'{ 
Kiiridf from eurthjan : and | I ha ifthjtdo midi 
'fha sog iiadi;; *; Hid > la drib ton 
Soy[):pond ust ser . iha j ho tliat .«ri[i } beloiioi 
Silhjthaii wid v rad,: wolr nuin mi;dor 
()f I iT hoi [ nies hrinrg! • hoi* | sid ovti; 

For [ mid l*eariti; o : lio’r e iie mos \ ton 
Wa»g {-tithciid . nm ; wa‘t j res brog an 


' Itvmt A. S. a atrwun, a hourn. 

My lilt la boat ran satidy pmw the perloiiH huur/i. 

A>»vr. ,’j. 6, 

And every ivysky ;il3. 

Ativy-nw A. S. to ninnnur, to give a hollow sound, to wuff/i. 

A noise like that of a grt'at Hougkut^ wind. 

Hts(. limf. fcf Todd. 

SiHtgh^ as a substantive, is still common in the north of Kngland. h is found 
in Chaucer, Uower, and Ben Jonson, 

* It Wiuild seem, there are two forms of this sulwtantive.yieAti and fahtku. 

* Sisj p. ,331, n. 4. 

' Lye I’onstrue.s thus “ animi inolostiam (propter offeusas) iiUus est.’^ 

" iSee p. ;J5y, n. 8. 

’ We still use the pUrasv to be amttged^of. aiid in the North to fit vndttn of. 
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Let the welling bourns * on the world pour, 

F?om every vein. 

Ocean’s streams, 

Black they soughed ; ^ seas uprose 
Over the strand-walls. 

Strong was he and fierce, 

That wielded the waters ; he cover’<l and o'erwheliu’d 
The liate-hroo<iing chihlrcii of this mid-esirlh. 

With the wan * wave man’s mother-laTHl 

Ami maitsion he hairicd; the heart’s sins wreak’d 

'J'he Maker oii%)en ; (x;eaii laid strong grija; 

On the fey ” folk. 

Forty day S' 

Nights f)th<‘r forty loo- his rage was fierce, 
Slaiigliter-grim against men. The King of glory’s 
Bi]l«)ws w'reak’tl the life, of the wicked 
On tlie mantle of flesh. 

Klo(sl eover’rl all 
(Oread under heaven) the high hills 
Through the wid(‘ wtirld ; and afloat upheav’tl, 

'fhe ark from earth, and the nohica therewith, 

Whom .sained the Lord himself. 

Our Maker! when he that ship lock’d fast. 

Wilhen wide it rode, under the welkin. 

O’er the ocean’s rouml- -tliat house most blessed ! 

It went with its freight! To the ark must not come 
—Wave o’erriding —the water’s t.err«>i*8 ! 


1 have translated ac<»)rdingly, though the <x>inmon idiom >ii A. S. is irrtecan on. 
Mr. Thorpe turns the pasMige differently j 

the King of Glory’s 
Waves drove the lives of the impious 
From their carcases. 

1 do not however recollect ever meeting with the vorh in the sense hero given 
to it. 

** Lye renders sr^ninn by xiffnare, oksiffnare. It is the Flemish sw/carn and 
Dutch setfenertt and in its primary sense meant to mark or cnvuecnUe hy a myn 
(as the cross), and secondarily to />les». It is still retained in the Northern 
idinae, ** God eaine you.** iicott has often nsed it. 

Sain ye and save ye, and blithe mot ye he. 

For seldom they land, that gn swimming with me. 

Manastcry^ cb. 5, 

.There is no metrical point after feymdr. 
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brill'oti ’ : ac. hie | lialjig Godj 
Fer j ciJe and h't , ede 

Fif; tcim stod) 

Drop I ofVr dun,uni : sie | drciic Jj 
Mob I nrs el, nn * 

'rhait j is majrjo wynli ' 

'J'iiiun ! let iiielisl \ an : with mill | to gediil j e 
Nyni.tlie hco j wsi>s : ahaf;eri on | tha hcjaii lyftj 
'I'liii j -^i' I'g I or-lier I e : eortli j an tud | dor 
Kali I aeweal 'do : Imtj on thirt oarc | e burd j 
If cold I lii‘oi"oiiu i'roaj 


Tho oxtract« wo have given aro not perhaps those which 
would most strike tho rt-ader. The passages, in which 
Caodrnon puts on all his sublimity, aro unfortunately among 
tho most difficult. These extracts, however, may serve, in 
Hoino measure, to show tho masterly manner in which ho 
manages his numbers. IJia accent always falls in the 
right place, and tho emphatic syllable is over supported by 
a strong one. Jlis rhythm changes with the thought,— 
now marching slowly with a stately theme, and now run¬ 
ning off with all tho joyousness of triumph, when his 
subject teems with gladness and exultation. There is 
reason to believe, that to these beauties our forefathers 


* Mr. Tliorpi! traiidatcH 

^iisliin^r strrums might not 
Tlio wiuc'fariiijr, horrors of the waters, 

Kiirioimly touch. 

Hut I doubt if hrinan ){OM>nis a dative. 

* The prop«*r iiuhIc of scanning this swtinn is by no means clear. It would 
seem that a double rime was intcmleil: it mj, wo must contract the verbs, 

fer’de and nor'do 

but if this were allowable how could the hearer distinguish between./ererfs and 
ferdf! y Was there a doubly accented rime ? 

Fcrjede | and ner|eiic|, 

or did the section elide the final vowel offirt'det 
r’citMi' and nerede. 

Mr. Ihorjie i-nnipound.s luf-^rcncc : but, by mo doing, he destroys the allite¬ 
ration, 

DiHvp ofer dunum ; sa>-|ilrenvo flddj 
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The sea-rush they touch’d; but them holy God 
Led and rescued! 

^ Fifteen it stood 

Of man’s ells, high o’er the downs, 

The sea—one dreuehinjy Hood I 

’Tis a niiglily wetr<l ! 

From them at last, was none separate- 

Save them, w>ls none on the high lift uprais’d!“ 
Then the sca*host earth’s oti'spring 
All fj’erwhelineil: but that ark-hull 
Heaven’s Lor^ upheld. 


wore deeply sousitiv©; and that Ca3dnion owed to them no 
small portion of his popularity. In those respects, ho has 
no superior, in the whole range of our literature, and 
perhaps but one ecpial. 

From the middle of the seventh century, when Cmdmon 
wrote, wo have no poom, whoso date is ascertained, for 
more than two hundred years. In the latter half of the 
ninth century Alfred translated, or rather paraphrased the 
Metres of Boethius. The MS. which contained these 
translations has perished j but a copy had been taken by 
Junius, and is now in the Bodleian Library. This copy 
is of course the best authority we can now refer to, and it 


* Kin A. S. an cW, or length of a man’s forc-arnti from the el-bow to th« 
wrist. 

I^Fynl A. S. a fate, a destiny, a ward. 

** I can only construe this passage on the hypothesis that mn is understood 
after was, Mr, Thorpe renders it difi’ereiuly i 

That was an awful fate, 

From whut at last was naught exempt 
Unless ’tuere raised in the high air; 

but as wjfrd » feminine, this construction would r«iuire ihare instead of 
ikom. 

It may be observed that Mr. Thorpe has twice corrected his MS. in this short 
passage—once that ho may begin the section with an alliterative syllable, 
i^nd in a second place, that he may have the two alliterative syllables in the 
same sectioi]. 

Tham at nieh&tan w’ses : nan to gedale 
Nymthe heo wa’S ahafen ; on tha hvati lyft. 
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is xDucli to be regretted that, ip, a late edition, jt has been 
estimated so lightly. Mr. Fox considers Jnnius as already 
convicted of faulty punctuation ” in* his transcript of 
CmdmOn,^ and ho has therefore remodelled the versification, 
according ^to his own notions. The reader, who may 
quo.stion the correctness of his text, is referred to Kaw-* 
linson^s edition,^' and (as the transcript of Juniun was not 
at hand) to that edition I have had recourse. 

That tlu^ reader may judge in what manner Alfred has 
paraphrased his author, wo will firft give the Metre, as 
Hoethius wrote it: 

Vela NiM’itii <luci9 SdHs wiita semine, 

Et vuifuM ])ela<;(» rutcH Aliscct hospitibns n(>vi8 

Kurus a))]>ulit insuhv, 'Facia carmine, pocula ; 

Piilchru qua rica, Quos ut in varies inodos 

lilt ( ^esieljdc giuj'. on smnle tid',c 
thiLt An' lixes j: iiri j.dcr liscf'j dc 
tlncui t'a i hcrc |; cyii j c-ric j n twa j 
11c I wa's Tlirac ] in ■' : thiodhi aljdor 
and He,! lie * ‘: ric i cs liinl i c ^ 

• I ‘ I 

Wics I his iVea j-Drihtnes : fulc i-enth nani'a 
A}:' amciii i non : sc cal, Ics wcold j 
(U'cc i ii riej cs 

Cntli j w:cs wid | o 

Thtt’t cn j thn lid! c : 'I'm | iaii \ a gewin j 
Woiirth j under wclc jimm 

F<ir wig! es hcanl j ® 

Crcc; a dribt j on : cninp ■ sted see! an 
Anjlixcs mid), an | bund scip^a 
La*d j dc ofer lag J u-strcuin j 

ShjI long 1 c tlucr j 

Tyn j winter^ t’nili; the j sio tid j gclonipj 

' A note directs us to tlic preface of Mr. ThoqKi’s Crodmun, page xiv. 

’ /la/tj-f*, that ifl Ulixcs, or Ulysses. There are reasons for believing that, 
in some of the Anglo-Saxon dialects, x was pmnouDcod merely as a sibilant 
aspirate, Archbishop Ctena in his riming hexameters makes m rime to ir. 
Vivcndo felsr, Christo laurate triumphu 
Vila tuis seclo siwcimen charLssinie carlo, 

.Iiiatitiiccaltor, verus pietatis amator, &o. 

'' No iiictricnl |ioiiit. 

* No metrical i>nint—Ithaca was calk'd Neritia from the mountain Ketitm, 
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• 

Vertit hcrbipotens mantis, 
Hunc apri fatnes tegit; 

Tile Marmaricus leo 
Dente crescit ct uiiguibus; 
Ilic, lupis super additus, 
Flere dum jiarat, ululat; 
Olle, tigris ut Iiidicu, 

Tecta mitis ubanibulat. 

Sed licet variis malis 
Numon Aroadis alitia 
Obsituin tiiiseratis duet‘iu, 
Peste solvent hospitis. 

Jam tamen mala r^in'ges 
Ore povula traxeraiit; 

Jam sues Cercalia 
Glande pabula vert(>raut: 


♦ 

Et nihil manet intt^irrum. 
Voce corjMire perditis; 

Sola mens atabilis: su|>cr 
Monstra, qun> (tatitur, 

O Icvcm nimium manum, 

Nee potentia gramiita, 
Membra qute valeaiit lieot 
('orda vertere non valent. 
Intiis est boininmn^vigor, 

Arce eoiiditus abditd ; 
llii't' vonena potenttus 
Detroliunt hoinineiii sibi, 

Dira tiiia' ponitus meant. 

Nec iioeentia corpori 
Mentis niccTti su'viniit, 

/i. 4. Meh\ .1. 


[Hero follows Alfrcd^s translation, Mot. xxvi. 1. 4.] 


It happ'd of yore, upon a time, 

That Aulixes ' had under 
Tlie Kaiser kingdoms two ; 

Ho was ehler of the Thrakia-clunK, 

And of lletinV realm the loader. 

His sovereign L«jrd'8 far-known name 
Was Agauicinnon ; hr wielded all 

The Greeks’ [i.e. Greeks’] realm. 

• 

Known was it widely, 

^ * 

That, on that tide, the 'rn>yan war 
Happ’d under welkin. 

Forth went the war-leader 
The Creeks’ Lord-- hattie-stead to seek : 
Aulixes with him a hundreil .ships 
Led o’er the sea-stream. 

He sat long there — 

Ten winters full. When the time fell, 




and thence doubtless Alfred got his Retie. Why he makos riyssi's king of 
fDirada it would be difficult to say. 

* Perhaps these two lines would be better scanned as one line 

He I wa>s Thrajda thiodla atjdor : and Ke|tic>-ri|ce« hird|e. 

* This is one of those substantives wkkh have a du pika to in e, {No; Amrd 
is an adjective. The sense is “ stnmg in war.”—W. W. 8.] 

’ In Anglo-Saxon, nouns of number were accented more strongly than the 
aubatantive. Henog dm accentuation of our modern compounda, twkve\fnwUh 
&c. 
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Tliajt hi I tbiKt ric 1 o : | htcf ] don 

Deor 1 c gccoj) j tc : Drili | ten Crec j a 
Tro I ia-burh |: til j um gef*ith j nm 

'Tha I tim' Aulix;<>«: leafje ha'fjde 

Thriw j ia-^ 7 i» 1 ing : tlitct | he then [an mosjte 

1 Ic j Icl Iiiin I l)i'hin(l | an : hyrnd; e ciol {as 

Nig foil and | ^ Inind-nig | ontig : Najn j igne'* thou J an 

Mei'ie-hong}cstii ; ma } thonncteiijne 

For j odo on lifj (>] '-stream}: fani | ig * bord j on 

Thrio i relhro ocol I: thiet ( bitb tliaet n)a38t |e 

Crooj isora soij) in 

'I'ha I wenrth ceald wedor 
Stoiii'o I storm | a gclac}; stnn | ede sio brim j e 
Yth I with oth|re : iit | fenr lulraf 
On wc'rid | oIshs |: wig j endru si'ol} a 
Uj> on ^ thajt ig | bnul ; thajr Ap j ollin : es 
Dob;tor wimjudo : dag!-riIno^ wonii 

Wios j HO Apj ollin jus : a*tli olos cynjiies 

lob i os cal'} ora : sc j wais gioj oyniiig 

So lie j otic I: lit} him and niic > bun 

<ium|ena } gcliwylc j nm : thict j be (lod " } w.-erc 

Ilcbst I and hulgjust ; swa j so hlafjord I ha 

Thsi't dys; igo t'olo': on j gedwdi, an bed' do 

Otb I tliH’t hym ; gelyfj de : 1i*im1 i a iin j rim 

For i tba-in he \va‘« j . mid rilit | e : rir | c« liyril ] c 

1 leor I a c\ n o-eyii i nes 

('nth I is widie 

^I'hirt on j tiin tidje : theodja u’ghwlle 
Ilu'fjdon heorja hlafjoril : for thonje hehsitiin ({od ’ 
And weorth mkIoii j; swa j swa wuljdres cyn J ing 
(Jif I he to I tlnem rieu* : wa;.s j on rihtje borjen 


* J%w in Rawlinson's eilitioTi. [And /Am in .Tuniiui —W. W. S.] 

* It would fK't ni that the iiivfix did not take the accent,' Auud-Me/l ' 

AtmeZ-fdAlMiff, iic. 

* Mr. itt dds place, changes rtfifniffne into nttniffe; but with an 

honesty, not ronunon among Anglo-Saxon editors, gives his reader fair warn* 
ing, He has mistakenyiwA', the past tense offerian, for ftrde^ the past tense 
otypran, itawliiison points the passage thus—*Napnignc thonan tnero bengesta 
ma . thonno leniio ferede. [So#r Junius’ transcript.—W. VY. S.] 

' There have been several attempts to explain this phrase j but none, I think, 
satiafaemry. [{^.e p. 376, n. 3.| 

It Would seem, from this line, that ccol is neuter. ^ 

Alfred s interest in every thing that related to his marine is well known. 
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lliat they that realm had taken, 

Dearly won the Creeks’ Lor<l 
Troya-burgb, with his good comrades. 

Then, when Anlixeskad leave, 

” (Tlirakia's king) that he might thence— 

^ He left behind him horned keels, 

Nine and ninety. l'’roin thence no nioro 
Of the sea-stallions, than one, he led 
On Fifel-strcjun —with foamy sides, 

A threo-bank’d keel—that is the greatest * 

Of (.Veckisli ships. 

# 

Then was cold weather— 

Storms a hngc plenty ; dash'd the brown wave 
One gainst tnlior, and out fnrdrave, 

On Wendel-sen,’ the warrior-baiuls, 

Upon that islan<l, whore, Apollin's 
Daughter wonii'd, daj s a number. 

This A|)olliuus was of noble kin — 

Yob's ' son. He wa** king of yore, 
lie pretended to sukhU and great, 

('I’o every man) that he wjts (iod 
Highest and holiest. So this lord then 
That silly folk into error led. 

Till him believed, a host of people, 

I*’or that he was, of right, the kingdoin'.s loader -- 
Of their kingly kin. 

Known is it widely, 

'I'liat, on that tide, the natioms each one 
Hafl their Lord for the highest Ood. 

And wurship’d him, like as the Glory>king, 

If he to the realm of right W'as bom ; 


lie greatly improved ti[)on the Danish and Frtesish shi^w, Itefure his time the 
best in Europe. 

That is, the Mediterranean. 

* Tb^o are three geniUv<» plural, in this metre, which end in «— wigmdm, 
tkegnra, and wUdra ; wildra also is found in Ctedmon. [See p. 3^, n. 9.] 

• The Anglo-Saxons had no v. [tch is for Jore.'\ 

Gio is certainly the alliterative syllable of this section. In Anglo-Saxon 
we often And the adverb taking one of the MtHUDgest accents in the sentenee. 
We Kave stdl some traces of this usage in our language, a» in our mode of 
Mxsenttng the modem curapouml welcome. 

Good in the [Yesj Junlua writes W, W. S.j 
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WffiS I tha-s fohjijtj f!C(l|er : God ‘ j cac «wa hcj • 
Sat I iimus th«in I o : sutid j -buend j e lict j on 
Had ' ftlitt boarn j; ha*fi don tha inafg | tha 
iElo i no ii)f j ter otli | niin : for ee! ne God | 

SreoJ|d»‘ eiw | wesan : A])|ollinjc3 dob I tor 
Dior! -Ijoreu j: dys j i^es folc j os 
Gum' -riiica ^^yd I on ; cuth | e gald' ra fol j a 
Drif an drylcrefiftas ; liio | gcdwol'an fylgide 
Man [ nil swith [ ost : man I cgrn theod a 
(-yii j ingCH doll | tor : sio Cir [ eo wsos ■' 

Hal j on for lior lignin'' : liio j ricjHode 
On I tlifom igjlondo : tho An[Hxos| • 

(Jynjing 'J'liru j oiti' : com | ano to| 

Cool j c litli j an, 

Culli j Wros son j a 

hal 1 Ire tb;i»r | c nuoii | igo : tho hir j c mid | won ode 
^Oth j oling I os sith I: bio | mid un|goincl |ti 
Lis I sum luf] o<lo ; lith- j monna tVea j" 

And I he cac | swa sarnie : eal;lo ina*g|no 
Kfjne swa svrith|e : hi | on sof an luf odo 
Tha't I bo to j his card | e : am ; ige nys j to 
Mixllos inyn|lan : of] or nnogth I ginnge 
Ac I he mid j tlnem wifje ; wiin odo sitli tliaii 
Gth I thict him | no moiih j te : inon ; na ivn . ig 
Thognji’a" ainjra ; tha'r ) mid | wosan 
Ac I hi for j thiom yrm]thiun : oaiiljos lys 'to " 
Mynjton furdiotjun ; lcof]no hhif'ovd 

Tha j ongimlnon worjoan ; wor] thooda spoil i 
Siod j on thiot | bio soool j de : mid hir 1 e scin; ln<‘o 


B. nr. 


ti. 


« 


' Hero we have far the alliterativo syllablolsl loft and Gorl, and a few couplets 
above lob and ffio. May w« not infer that among the West-Sexe, ft hometimes 
look the sound of y ? (i<t(f is still pronounrml Voft in Hanover. We may note 
Geouvortha for Jvyurtha, in Ailfnxl, tr. of Orosius, b. v. r. 7. 

* 'I’hat is, the sailors (the g«'at astronomers of those days) called his star 
Satumus. 

* Mr. Vox construes thus; 

Him Saturn the sea-dwvUerH 

Cal^ven the children of men 5 tliey esteemed their kinsmen 

One after another a.s the eternal God. 

But as i»,Fifth is feminine, this construction would require mice instead otmlme. 

* To drive a bargain, a traded craft, are still well-known idioms. 

* Here is no roetrk'al point. 

" Mr. Pox construes thus: 

The king's daughter was Circe Uli 

Called for her oppreasions. 
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TThta Yofak*« father was God eke aa he; 

Saturnus him sca-dvrellers call'd— 

The sou* of men “) : the nations had 
Each one after other, for the eternal Gotl! * 

Must also be A[)ollin's daughter 
(As nobly bom) the sylly folks— 

The peoide’s Godde'is. She couth of many arts. 
Charm-crafts to drive : * error she foIh>\ved 
Of all jieople most, through many nations — 

The king’s daughter! She was Circe bight 
’Fore her shrines. She reigned 
In that islan<Vwhioh Aulixes 
(Thrakia's king) happ'd with one 
Ship to sail to. 

Known was soon 

'i'o all the incmie, that with licr-wonn'd, 

The Klheling's journey. She, without liniit, 
Fassionately lov’d the Hcamcn’s loni ; 

And he eke the same, with ail his mam 
K’eii as strongly, her lov’d in soul; 

That he tow’nl his land wist not any 
Heart’s aflection, beyond that young maiden ; 
liut he with that woman sithen wonn’d, 

Till there might not any of the men-— 

Thanes of his—there wiUi him bicle. 

Hut they, for the yearnings of their country’s love, 
Minded to leave him their lief Lord. 

Then gan to work the people spells; 

Said they, that she wouldi with her magic. 


1 doubt if this meaning can be given to the word hrigum, Itesidt^s, how is (ho 
name Ctwe descriptive of an oppres-sor ? 

f Hus[N>ct this is a mistake tor Thracia cyning, 

" 1 ha%e construed this hnc, on the supposition tluit frea is a mistake for 
frmn, the accusative. 

* fSo in MS.} but road thegm.—\\, W. S.] 

When a prepositionthe word it governs, it takes a sfrongt'r accent; 
and when it immeihately prect^dea the verb at the close of the M>titence, its 
accent is gtmeraJly the predominant one in the sentence. The fdlner i>art of 
this rule may explain the acceotuation of our modern corapt/unds; thereby 
tkereio\^ hereby], heretn], &c. 

Lje renders the passage in the same way. construction requires that 
ly«t should be feminine, which is rather doubtfuir Ferbaps it would be safer to 
etmstnie thus: 

But thejiifor their wretchedness—for their country's love 
Minded to leave, &c. 


A A 
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I 5 € 0 rnja 8 forbredjan : and | mid bal j o-cr^f {turn 
Wrath I um weorj:* j wild j ra lie j 

Cyii I ingos thcijn {as : eyfl I pan aith ] than 
And j tnid rac j enfan «ac |: rasp j an maen | igne 
Samje hi ) to wulfjum word | on : ne meah|ton thon|nc 
w«'rd [ forth bring j an 

Ao I hio thrag | -niaslutn : thiot | on ongun [ non 
Sum j e wfcr j on oaf j oras : (i | grym | eted j on 
Thon I ne hi sat-1 es liwaet j: aiof j ian sciol j don 
Tha j the lejon wrerjon : ongun [non lath j lice 
Yr j reiiga ryn j a : then | no hi Rccol | don ^ 

Clip j ian j forcorthlre : Cnihtjas word | on 
Kal I de gts ;:inng j e : eall t e forhwerf j db 
To Huinjum diorje : 8welc|nm he serjor 
On his lif j -dagum |: gelie | ost woes [ 

Hut an tliiiin cyn|inge : the | sio ewen [ Iuf|o<le 
Nol (Te thar I a oth j ra : Jen j ig (mbit {an 
Men|nisee.s luotjes ; ac | hi ina j lufjedon 
DfOr|a disditjuth : swa | 

Ntef I don lii mar j e : mon 
Korth I -biiend j um • thon 
Ihef 1 don an j ra gehwilc j: his ag ] on Mod | 

I’liiet I wa'8 thenh awith I e : sorg | nm gcbnnd | en 
•For I thiem earf|otluini : the | him on|niBton.* * 

llwoit I tha dys|egan rnenj; the thysjum dry [ crsrftuin 

liong '* I Ivf j «h>n : leas | um spel | lum 

Wis I sou liwietli I re : thiet | throt gewit [ ue ni.Tg | 

Mod I onwondlun : mon|na fen jig 
Mid »lry jenothimj; thoah | hio gedon | mealite 
Thrtit j tha lirhjoinan : hingje thrag |e 
t)nwend | wn«l|on. 

Ib I tha*t won I derlic 

M®g I on-cneft ini<*, | el : mod | a gehwilc j es 
Oficr lichjomnn : henjne and sscnlnc 

Swyle|um and swylcjum : Thu | meaht sweet | ole | ongitjan 

'Ihuft j thffia Hell I Oman ; list | as and crtefjtas 

Of j tho'ni M<kI j e cum j ath ; mon | na gchwyl j cum 

iEn I lepra ajlc j: thu [ ineaht cath j c ongit j an 

I'hHst I te. ma | dereth : mon j na gehwylc j um 

Motl I os un I thoaw : thon | ne met j trynmes 

l4en} es lich | oiiuui. 

* Here ib no alltteration, 

• Here is no aUittnraiion, unless wo accent the prefix See p. 339, n. 3. 

lEttmiiUer supplies d, t.e. ever, after W, S.1 ^ ' 


hit gedet’l e no wa?H | 
nuin gelie j es 
DC inlgcthoncl 


cJ ir. aifre.d's rhythms, 355 

» 

The men lay low, an<l with tlUcrafls 
Cniefly throw into beaHts* sliapes 
The king’s tlianes— sithutt fetter. 

And eke with chains, bind many a one. 

They, some like wolves Wcame; ne might they then one 
word forth bring; 

Hilt they at times to liowl began. 

Some woiv boars ; ave they grunted, 

"When aught of sorrow tlioy would bemoan. 

I'hey, that were lions, horribly gan 
Angi’ily to roar, when they would 
Call for the crew- The men became, 

01(1 and young, all^harig('d 
'I'o some lH'a.st, such as he erst 
In his life-days likest was— 

All but the king whom the queen lov’d. 

Of the others, would not any eat 
Of man's iiieat; hut th(?y more lov’d 
The eoiiipaiiy of beasts—as w'as ill tilting. 

Ne had they more of likeiu's.s to men. 

That people earth, than the power of thought. 

Kneh of them had hi,s own mind, 

But that was greatly sorrow-bound, 

For the troubles, wliieh them beset. 

But then the fooli.sh men, that in those eharra-erafts 
Long b('lieved—^in idh* tales—■ 

Kue.w, however, that no man may 
'I'he wit, or the mind change. 

With eh.arm-erafts; though she might cause 
That their IkmHos, for a long throw, 

Changed should be. 

’Tis wonderful—- 

The mickle power of might of each man’.s mind 
Over the body weak and sluggish! 

By such and such things, thou may’st plainly soo 
'I'hat the Iwdy’a faculties and pow’ra 
From the inttid conic, to every man— 

Ilk one of them. Thou may'st reodiljj^see. 

That more hurtelh every roan 
. The mind’s ill habit, than the sickness 
Of the frail body. 

* is, probably, a mistake for lowge. 
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Ne I thearf leodia nan} ^ 
Wctijaii tbasi 'o wynlje : that | that wcrjigo flascj 
TJiat Mod * 


Kat 

Ac 


nioti I im an {igert 

lunga to I him : aifrc mag [ onwtinjdan 
tlin 111)' tiieawuH : ale ; rh mod | ea 


And I thu't jnjgclhonr : alcjcs rnonlnca 
Them {c licli j oman lit}: thid I or hit wil | c 


Alfrod^H Torsification shows poorly indcod beside that of 
Ciodmon. IIo sooma to have had little more command 
over his rhythm, than some of our^ modern poets. The 
sectional pause (always a dangerous thing to moddlo with) 
is often used by him, and aoldoin happily ; and the manage¬ 
ment of his accents is such, as very rarely to assist hia 
moaning.* 

But Alfred was something greater than a poet. Who 
can road these lines without emotion, when he remembers 
that the writer—while discharging hia kingly duties as no 
other man discharged them—was daily sinking under a 
painful disease, that ondc^d only with his life ? 

Wo must now pass to the days of Alfrod^s grandson. In 
the year 037, was fought the battle of Brunanburgh 
—a battle, that involved more important interests, than 
any tliat has over yet been fought within the Island. 
It was indeed a battle between races: and had England 
failed, her name might liavo been lost for over. The 
forces on either side wore worthy of the stakes they 

937 Her 

AJth I cIstHii cing I * ; ror | Ja drib j ten. 

Hcor j ua bcag j -gifa : and | his bro j thor c&c | 

* H<?re a aoction appears to be wanting. No metrical point. 

“ Tboso two lines had better be read as one ;~ 

Thant Mod j monjna e?n|i|^ : eal|lunga to | him mlfrema'g j onwendjan. 

[Grein reads:— 

Ttuet titod^voifind monna,&o.—-W. W. 8.] 

® The Dunstan MS. Tib. A. w j the Abingdon, Tib. B. i; and the Worcester, 
^ '’I'ib. B. IV. I have taken co]>iea from all these MSS., and also from the Pieg> 

nmnd MS. in Ben'et Library. The Dunstan MS. appears to bo by far the most 
currcct transcript of the four. 

* He has not. however, confined himself to hia three authorities. Soma^of 
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• Kjjp nmis any one 

Look for thw ha[)—that the wrotehed fie*h 
The mind of any man 
Altogether to it e'er may turn ; 

But the ill habita of ilk mind. 

And the thought of em-h man. 

The iKxly leads thither it will, 

played for. Round the banner of Atholstan were ranged 
one hundred thousand EngHshinen, and before them was 
the whole power of Scotland, of Wales, of Cumberland, 
and of Galloway, led on by sixty thousand Northmen. 
The song, which celebrated the victory, is worthy of the 
effort that gained it. 

This song is found in all the copies of the Chronicle, 
but with considerable variations. Price collated three of 
them,’ and formed a text, so as best to suit the convenience 
of translation.* Tho result might have boon foreseen, 
and is such as little oncourage.s imitation. I shall rather 
give tho text, as it is found in one of these copios-^-the 
Dunstan MS. Not a word need bo altored, to form either 
good sense or good pootty. 

As tho metrical point in this MS. divides tho couplets, 
I am of course answerable for the position of tho middle 
pause. When it marks tho final pause, it will be inserted, 
so as to render unnecessary n constant reference to the 
notes. 

D37 Now* 

/Btliulstan king/ of earls the LonJ, 

Of barutts the bcigh ••giver, and his brother e.ke, 


his readings aru not to be found in any of (be MSS. which I have seen; nor 
can I tell whenoe ho got them. * 

* A metrical point. 

* Thia is the common form, wbkh introduoot the events of each ye«r in our 
venerable Chronicle. 

Tho first begotten, and the lawful heir 

Of Kdward inngt the third of that descent. 1 //. P*I. 2. 5. 65. 

* The. be^h was a kind of armlet. Broebe and beighe ’* is a oommon 
alliteTatkm in oar old romances; and the plural heighs h still used in Norfolk, 
to signify any costly ornaments, as jewels, Ac. See Forby’s Vocabulary. 
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Eawl! mund irth | cling : cal j dor lang j ne tir |. • 
Gt'sldgluu a-t sakjc : flweord|a ccg|gum. 

Era J bo brun j an-burh 

Hurd {-weall cluf j an. 

llcow j an heath | o lin} a : ham ] ofa Idf | um. 

Eai'i oran tad ! wcartles : swa him | gcfcth ] cle wa!s [. 
I'Vaiu ('n<‘0 j -inugujn |: that hie a:t cam {pe oft |. 
With latli j ra gthwan | c : lantl cal j godun. 
llord I uiidlidinjnH 


Hot I tend ^ cupn | gun 
Scot j ta lood I e : and ^oip | -ilotun j. 

F.-i'glo" fool I Ian : fold | dcnjnade." 

Soc I ga Hwat {e *. sitli {than sun! no upp {. 

On mor j gon-tid |: mn;r j e tun j gol. 

Glad I ofor grim ! da.s ; god j cs can j del bcorht |. 
Eclcs drilit|ncs'‘' : that]" aoo icthjele | gesceafll. 
Sah I to «ot j le 


' Elheluig meant a prince in itAffrmral sense, and in its jwrficulnr, an heir 
to rojalty—appannit or presumptive. 

“ 2Vr A.S. a train, a tire; 

Such one was wrath, the last of this ungtally tire, F, Q, 1. 4. 35. 

llie construction of this passu^o has been already discussed, see p. 318, n. 3, 
[But A. S. tfr means glory, and lia.s not at all the s<;nsi« oi hre.-— \V, W. S.] 

* Su'cordfi ec<fi(nt, with the edges of the swords j and in another ]>art of the 
|)oeni sU'eonit'H ceffnm, with the edges of thekword. 'I'he A.S. sword was long, 
pointwl, and /wo-etlgod. Hence the propriety of the phnuse. 

* Lina is clearly a mistake for linda, winch is found in the other MSS, 
Liudt the linden tree, was (as Price has shown) the po(>ticaI name for the 
shield ; as asc, tho' ash, for the spear, 'I'he latter was long preserved in our 
literature i 

lx.‘t me twine 

Mine arms ahtnil that body, where against 

My graituxl ash an hundred times bath broke. Cor. 4. 5. 112. 

* We meet very commonly, in A. S. pwtry, with the phrases eald la/tyrfe 
litj\ heafho ti{f, hnmrra kt/, &e., as expressions for the sword. Ihrioe always 
gives to Inf its common uienniug, and is followed, in so doing, by Mr. Thorpe 
Slid Mr. Kemble—the old rilie, the relic of inheritance, tho battle relic, the 
relic of tho hommerji, S:c. But lof, in these eases, is clearly the Icelandic 

a sw'ord, ft glaive. Wo thus get phrases that have a moaning; the old glaifey 
the hereditary tflaire, the battle-^/«tct', tho glaive of the hammers—that Is, as 1 
• take it, the weii-teinpenMi glaive. [But Sec p. 363, note 10,—W. W. S.] 

* By my fader kin. 

Your herto hongeth on a joly pin. 

Chaa. Mercka»ie« TaJU ; <?, 719389, 
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Edmund the cthelinji,' cldeni a lor»g tire,* 
iMew in battle, with sword-edges,* 

Round Brunanburgh. 


Sbiold'wall they elare, 

They hew’d battle-lindens/ with httiiuner-frlaives,' 
The sons of Edward ! As in t!ic*in *twas of birthright, 
hVom their fatlier-kin,*' that they in war ofl. 

Against each foe, their laud should save, 

Their wealth and hotnes. 
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^^he spoiler qiuiird ; 

The Seottish j>eo}>h‘, and tlie slii}* en'w-* 

Fevinen* fell. The field stream'd 

With sohlier-sweiU,*” sithen the sun on higli. 

At morning-tide (the mighty star!'‘) 

(Jlided (I’er eartli, (Jod’s eandic’* bright, 

(The eternal Liml’.s!) --till this noble hamlywork 
•Sank to it^ seat. 


'' This is a eoiWtivo noun and therefore takes a plural «erh, see p. An 

ignorance of this principle has IimI Price into sonie very M.!rious errors. 
t'ipye AM. deat)i')lcMiincd,y»y. 

And tliiNiugh they dash'd, and hew'd, and sinush’d. 

Till fiy mf.n died awa, man. Buma. Sheriff' .VinV, sf. Si. 

* The true meaning of ihis verb Price dihcoverwl in the Icelandic. Jlis not® 
is a happy piece of criticism. 

That is—with blood. Price howe^eri8 mistaken, when h<‘ says the Anglo- 
Saxon poet.s never used jiuxnf in its ordinary 8en.se; see ('sedtnon, fol. tit. li 
is not without reference to its old po<>tical ineauing, that Shakespeare uses the 
word 1 

The honourable captain then* 

Drops blotaJy tweat from his war-wearied limbs. 

• lJI.VI.t.i.17. 

So the moon is called by Shakespeare, 

The moist star, 

Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire stands. 

//u»>. 1. 1, 116. 

So Cadraon calls the sun, /olea frith candol—mm'n candle of life. The 
word was not njected from our jioetry till after tho 18th century. 

Night’s candles are burnt out. Bom. and Jul, 3, S. 9. 

A metrical |>oint. 

** The other MSS. haire otA, until. I hare seen the phrase •««« latter — thadf 
si^ time—until j but never before aiththun — Iheet. l*rice tends oth-—ihmtf but 
without authority, 

' A metrical point. 
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^ T}i«r I lajg Bccg | man | ig. ^ 

Gar I uin fopgrun \ <lcn ^ : g\im j an north (erne (. 

Oficr pcyld ( BCeot|en : swyljce ficytjtisc eacl. 
VVerjig w»g|ge3 wiedp 

West I -sexe forth |. 

Ami i laiigtic flieg j; eor | ed-eys i turn. 

On last I leg j don ; lathjum theud[um. 

J loon-1 an her | c-llyin | an : hmd | an thcarl j c. 

Rice j mil iiiyl | en-HCcarp [ uin * ; inyre | e ne wyrn | don. 
Heard | en hand I -plegan : hicl! ctha nan j uni. 

TJiar j a tlic | mid an | lafc : of | er ear | -gcbland. 

On lid I es boa | mu ; land | ge»oh {^n. 

Fwg I e to I gefnoh | tc * 

Fif I e lag | on. 

On I thiein canipl-stedc : cinjingos georig|e. 

Sweord j um aswcfl ede : swilc | e seof ] one eac |. 

Fori I as an I lafes ® : nn | rmi hcrg | es. 

Plot J tan an(l srot ] ta ^ 

Tbier | geflym ] od wuarth {, 

North I manna lireg} o ; nud | e gchte'd j ed. 

'i'c lid I OS Stef I ne" : ly t j le weor {ode. 

Cread [ “ cnear | on flot | : eiiig | lit | gcwiit j, 
Onfeal|one fldd] : foorh | gener|ede|. 

Swyl I ee tha?r eac ] se tVdd {a : mid ileam J e com |, 

On j his eyth j tho north j: Constantin | ua. 

H.4r I hil|dorinc 


' A metrical point. 

IVico thus construes tho passage, 

Thci-e lay many a warrior 
Strew’d by darts, northern man 
Shot over the shield. So Scottish cko 
Weary of war- 

leaving the passage without further explanation. To support this constructioii, 
wo must suppose i/unum a nominative singular. Now the nouns of this declen¬ 
sion do sometimes take an « in the nominative, see Sarran, Cffid. fob 109. and 
Demaity Cie<L fol. 299. These instances are very rare j but Price has his ver*' 
Sion countenanced, in some measure, by Br. Ingram's reading guma northema. 
If this be admitted, we might construe, 

There lay many a soldier 
By tho darts brought low; the man of the North 
Over shield shot; so Scotsman eke— 

Weary, war-tirt'd! 
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There laj many a soldt^ 
Uy the darts brought low—Northern men. 
Over shield shot: so eke the Scotchman 
W eary, war-tired 1 


The West-Soxe then 
—The livelong tlay—in hunclod throngs. 

At foot® laid on the loathed people; 

They hew’d down the fliers fast from behind 

With swords mill-sharpen’d. Nor did the Myreo grudge 

Any one of the heroes the linrd ham! play— 

Of ihodo, that with Anlaf o'er the tuinhling sea, 

In the ship’s bosom, sought the land 
Fey men for the fight, 

1 Five lay 

On that war-stead—yojithful kings. 

Sword-silenced. So also seven 

Karls of .\nlaf; and a host of the robber-band, 

Sliip-nien ami S«*-ots. 

There was chased 
The Northman leader, fon’e-<lriven 
Tti the ship’s bow, with »lende,r train ; 

Drove keel afloat- - the king out-fled --- 
Oil fallow flood, life he saved ! 

So tbere eke the sage one in fliglit came 
Northward to his kith—Coristantiuus— 

Hoary warrior! 


Price has more than once changed avrylce for mt/lc. 1 cannot see either reason 
or motive fur so doing. 

This jiause is m.'trkcd with a metrical point in the MS 
g? Follow him at/oof, tempt him with speed ahroail. HamJft, 4, !f. 66. 

* A metrical, point. Mylm-scearp is a very retnurkahlo i-oinpouiid—if it he 
rightly eunstruid, and I du not see how otherwise it can be rendered. 

* A metrical piint. 

® A metrical point. 

’ Literally “ Of the fleet and of the Scots." 

* Price first settled the meaning of this word. 

* I have followed Price, who considers cread as the past tense of a verb 
cmd-an, to press forward, to crowd. It should tie observed, however, that in 
all the Old Ihiglish examples which he quotes, this verb to crated occurs os an 
active verb, never os a neuter one. 
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« Ilrem i an ne thorf i tc < 

Mec j ca geman j an: hw | wa*s his mag j a sceard | . 

Freon j <ln j h*d : on foIc j -stedc |. 

Forslog I on let S3(! 1 e : and | las snn j n forlct |. 

On wn'l I -«fc«»w-e | * : wund j urn forgrund j en. 

Guong I ne a;t guUi | e 

Gylp j an ne thorf i te. 

Beorn | hland {en-fex * : bill j-geslyht | es. 

Enid { in I w ilia : no anjlaf* thejinaj. 

Mid lieor j a her j e-laf j uni: hlih | haii no thorf j tan. 

Thud j hie bead j O'woorc j n : betjernn wurdjau. 

On euinj) | -stede |: cum ] bol-gchnas I te^. 

(iin-j-mittungle ; gumjena | gemetjes. 

Wa'pjon-gowrixjles : tines j ^ hie on wadj-felda. 

With oad [ wcurdes I: oaf] orau pleg | odon. 

(fowit i an him j tha north j men ; inegl | ed ’ encar \ rum 
Dreor | ig ilar j otha hif j: on dyng | osluer j e. 
f )f I or deop [ -wader : <lyf j len sec | oan. 

El't I ir j a lami : lew j iso-Aod j o. 

Swilcjo tha | gebroth|or : beg | on mt som|ne. 

Cing I and adh j cling ; evth j tiie sob | tan. 

Wost j -BOBxna hind 1: wig i ges hrein j ige. 

Lot I an him | bcdiind an ; hriiw ] brytjtigoan. 

Sal I owig-pid j an thon | e sweart [ an hradh j. 


' Price's utteniiit to render Jhis passage is an obvious failure. Srmrd is 
elearly the leeltindic fhiril, a cutting off, a loss,. In that dialect they have a 
compoundywwd-sXvrrd, u loss <'f friends, which is almost the expression in the 
taxi, freoudit scuard. 

* A metrical ]Hnnt. 

** A metrical |x>int. 

* How could Price make the singular noun da/c/agree with the plural verb 

thorftanl #' 

® Thai was uswi iu the sensf of,/or that, hreaute, till the mhidic of the I7th 
century. The Paradise Li>st may afford iia examples, as well as our beautiful 
Liturgy. 

* Price thus renders the passage, 

At the conflict of banners. 

The meeting of spi^trs, the ossi'iiibly »>f nion. 

The interchuiigo of weapons. 

1 siisptsd however that thejioet intended to mark out the progress of the fight 
from U»o distant skirmish to the mei^. 1 have doubts if eumbol-^ekm^rs be 
rightly translateil by either of us. CJm» of l>r. Ingrap’s MSS. reads gehnade* 
—but this helps us little, for it does not occur elsewhere. Garmittungein clearly 
the fiiglit of darts or javelins—for gar meant a missile, not a spear, IFotpeit- 
gmtrixUt seems to be the interchange of weaiwns, or the fight hand to band. 
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• Needed not to boast f 

Of the sword-greeting! Here was loss of kin-— 

•Of friends hewn down, on the crowded field 
Slain at the fight. And his sou be left 
On the slaughter-place, with wuuuds laid low, 

Though young in war. 

Needed not to vaunt 

Of the bills slaughter, the grey-hair’d llaron, 

(The treachour old,) nor Auluf more, 

With their army-wrecks, needctl not to laugh. 

That ■’ they woix* the better in works of war 
On battle-steaff—in the banner-strife— 

The javeliji-uiingle ®—the soldiers' close— 

The weapon-barter—since they play'd 
On hlaugliter-licld, with Edwanl's sons ! 

(ian then tiie Norllimen, in their nailed harks, 

(The darts’ sod leavings,on the noisy sea;) 

, t)ver deep ^\ater Dvfleu to seek.- 

'file land of the fre “ onec tliore—shuinc-hi'arted ! 

S<» the brothers, both at once 
(King and etheling,) sought their kith,-— 

The land of the West-Sexc—in the fight, exulting! 

I,eft they behind them (the carcase to vshare) 

Him of the sallow *■* coat—the swart raven 

Price reads thips the, and construes thus, 

“ t)f that which they on tlio siaughter-field,” &c. 

but ihas, and thas the, axe lx>th of them mere conjunctions. 

" A metrical [toint. 

^ Price gives us Htptjledon, without authority from cither of his thna* MSS.; 
unless the iHuuling of the inaccurate Worcester MS. lie consitlercd stwh —doiyltd 
oa^nruin. Dr. Ingram hcovover has found naeltdun in some of hm MSS. 

** The WoKHJSter MS. has dyitiijm, but I never met with either dy-mj vitdynig 
elsewhere. With darotha li\f, compare ythtaf, Kxo<l. .085. 

That ia Ire-land. Dyfle-n is Dublin, where Anlaf wasfla'n reigning. 

From a {atasage in Beowulf, Mr. Kemble was led to utfer a very ingenious, 
and I think the true explanation of this phrase. One of the ri.«soiis, however, 
which his friend Mr. Thorpe gives for adopting it—viz, that jiadait would 
hardly be used twice together with tlic same meaning—is more ({uestionable. ] 
have little doubt that hano-pcuUtn is a compound of precisely Ui« same kind an 
Adowig-fodan. ^ 

The Anglo-Saxons seem to have used mll/m in the sense of dusky. The 
raven is called ealluw both by Cmlmon and the author of Judith. 

Ac him flcab on faule 
Earn wtes gcorn : nrig feihera 
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Ilyrn j ed-neb t ban : and then [ c * has [ o-pad j an. • 
Karn | Bjf | tail hwft j * : sea [ ea brdc ] an. 

Groid j igne gutli {-bafoc : and ] thoit grseg | e deor |. 
Wulf J on weal [ do * 

Ne I wearth wsel | m4re. 

On j tbys ® eg I lande : ajfjre gyt|a. 

Folc j ('3 afyl {led ; befor {an thys | sum. 

Swcortl 1 08 erg j urn : thics | the ua secg | oath * b4c |. 
Kald j c util j witan : gylli | than east | an hid | er. 

Kng I le and sex | an : iipp | bccom {an. 

Of I er brail | e brim j u : bryt ] one soKl | an 
VVlaiic I c wig j -smitliasf : weal | as of^rcom [ an 
Eorl j as ar j hwatc “ : card | bcgcat j oti. 


Anglo-Saxon rhythm may,in some measure,bo considered 
na a f/enus, containing only one species. These specimens 
have thoroforo been ranged according to their date. But 
the reader must not conclude that it had no varieties. Wd 
have already seen how Cmdmon lengthens his rhythm, when 
ho thinks the dignity of his subject requires greater pomp of 
language. The fervour and energy of lyrical poetry de¬ 
manded a quicker and more marked recurrence of the ac¬ 
cent ; and in poems of this class, the abrupt sections greatly 
outnumbered those which began with an unaccented syllable 
—sometimes in the proportion of ton or fifteen to one. The 


Salowig poda ; sang hildo leitth 

Hyrned nubba. JiuHth, 209. 

Biu oil thoir footstopa flew 
'nie cm greeily for its pr«y, with hoary feathers; 

Ilu of the sullnw coat s.ing the battle-song—. 

The bint with horneil nib^ 
That is, (ho eagle followed, and the raven croaked. Price applieil the phrase 
satoiciff in the last extract, to thceoglo; and, if wo may judge from hts 
mode of ))«iiiiting the passage, so does Mr. Thorpe. 

’ /Awe seems to have been a mixture of white with some darker colour. Csed* 
mon used it in describing the culver or wood-pigeon. 

^ Thu sott'Otigle. It would seem, from this line, that corn was sometimes 
used as a neuter noun. 

■'* A metrical point. , 

* A metrical point. 

* The Abingdon MS. agrees here with the text. The Worcester MS. reads 
“onthiaiifl iglande.*' In Cttdmon wo sometimes find this pronoun without 
in6exiou, os in the text. Sec Cmdmon, fol. 19. 

* IVice thus renders the passage. 
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With horoecl nib; and him of the grizzled coat— 
fbc ern ’ white-plumaged beliLndi his proj to gorge; 

The greedy war-hairk; and the grey beast^ 

The wolf of the weald. 

Was no greater carnage 
Ever yet, within the island, 

(lieforc tiiis) of men fell’d 

By the gword-edgos, (as the boi»k8 tel! us— 

The writers old) since from the cast hither, 

Up came Engle and Sexe,’^ 

And, o’er the broad seas, sought Britain ; 

And mighty w^r-sniitha "* the Wads o’crcauie ; 

And earLs, after honour keen, gat the land. 


sections I and 2 of two accents, were those mo.st frequently 
used—indeed, so frequently as sometimes to form two-thirds 
of tho whole. They were mostly lengthened, and some- 
tinies doubly lengthened. 

1 have elsewhere^'’ hazarded an opinion, that these short, 
abrupt, and forcible rhythms were the earliest that wore 
known to our language. They are such as would naturally 
bo prompted by excited fooling, and are well fitted for those 
lyrical outpourings, which form the earliest poetry of all 
languages." 

In tho longer rhythms, alliteration appears something in- 

Of that, that say to os in books ^ 

Old historians. 

Now in the first place, bee is the nominative 'plurd j and fi«»rontny, tlx* wtioii 
lhas the vs seegenth bee, is very commonly found hy itsAf, in Anglo-Saxon 
poems. Tburo can lie little doubt, that vth mtan is a rioiniiiatite, in aypmitiGn 
with bee. 

Thas the too is a mere conjniiction. 

Seren and Sf xe are the real names of that energy* w race, to whom England 
owes one-third of its pt^pulation. Why most we go to France for a name, when 
we have two English ones to choose lictween 7 

* Compounds of this formation, were common till of late years } m fig-mmlh^ 
a liar j shape-smithf a posture-mastmr, &c, &c. The pause is here marked with 
a metrical point. 

* Price considers the ar in arhwate merely an augmentative prefix. I am 
not however convinced by his reasoning. 

»• See p. 169. 

The same rhythm is also found in such parts of Caedmon’s {loem, as partake 
t^the lyrical character. 
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» , '* 
truaive and artificial, but it roust have been naturally sug¬ 
gested by these earlier rhythms; for the main qualities, 
which fitted thorn for the lyrical song, are such as allitera¬ 
tion would greatly strengthen. It is highly probable, that 
to these rhythms the alliterative system owed its origin. 

We have already had one specimen of lyrical song, I will 
now give another of later date. In both, there is the same 
kind of rhythm; but the one was a song of triumph over 


10f)6 Hero 

Ea<l j ward kingc : onj; | la hlaf ] or<l 

Semi 1 c soth | -f£p[ste] ® : sawl | e to criat | c. 

On god I ea vrjor | a ^ : gaat [ hal | igne. 

He I on wor j ulda her |: won | ode thrag j e. 

On Icyn | e*tlirym | mo : cra*f | tig rsed j a. 

Foo j wor and twen j tig’^ : freo | lice weal j dend. 
\Vin|(ra gerimjes" : woolm" bryt|node. 

And hoalfe tid: hwl j ctlia weal j dond. 

Wcold I wel I gctliuugjeu" ; wall urn and scot ^ turn. 
And hrytt[ um can;: byr j o aitli j olred} es 
Eng 1 luin and aex [ um : or j et-nuBgc | urn. 

Swa I ymb-olyp j path ; eeald’-brimmas j 
Tluvt oiill I ('adjwarde: ivtli j elum king {o. 


' Sw p. .'Ft?. 

“ !Sih' p. 367, note G. 

^ The Wort^esUT MS. has iofhfmte; in the Abingdon MS. tho three last 
letters are torn off. 

* Certain nouns regularly formed their dativo in a. In the present poem wo 
have and woralda, 

* Such api)ears to be the force of the preposition on. In the Menologia 
[1. 21G] wo have, 

jEthcle Andreas : np on roderum 
I Lis gast ngeaf : on Gode$ mere 
Fus on forthwpg. 

The noble Andreas, aloft in the heavens, 

His spirit render’d—in God’s promise trusting! 

Prompt for departure! 

* Soo p. 382, n. 4. 

"’In tho MSS. Wo have tho letters xxiiii. 

" No metrical point. 

** This is doubtless a mistake for weelan. Soo mlan bryinodon, p. 368, 1. 8. 
The Worcester MS. gives tho seotion thus. And he | heti\o iid. IhavecoQ- 
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the public enemy^ and the other commemorates tho death of 
an English king. 

Tho Confessor^s Death-Song is found both in the Abing¬ 
don and Worcester copies of the Chronicle. My text is 
taken from the former. The metrical point divides the 
sections; and I have marked it (for tho reason already given ') 
whenever it was found indicating the final pause. 


10(5()N()w* , 

Kiiifj Eilwnrd, lord of the En"le, 

Sent his rigid eons soul to Christ, 

(In Cod’s promise trusting) ’ a spirit holy. 

lie, in the world hero, wonn’d a throw 
Amid the kingly throng, sage in his coimscls. 
Konr-uml-twenty winters, in number, 

(icnVously ruling, wealth ho parted. 

And he, in his day of strength (the Lord of hei’ocs) 
Kul’d most righteously, Waels and .S<*otH 
Ami likewise Brits (child of Ethclred he !)— 

Engle, too, and tk'xe, the sons of battle. 

Whatsoe’er tho cold seas enclip— 

^ All thnt“ Edward, tlie noble king, 


strued the passage with this rea<ling, as I ean innkc nothing satisfiurtory of hea\fe 
tid. Tho reader, how'e\er, may bo niore suct^ssrul. 

“ No metrical point. 

The Wore^jster MS. has cealda (ecalde)^'mm(M; but cald fminmat i.s pos¬ 
sibly correct, for this adjective eeald is frequently eompnunded. 

Witness you over-burning lights above, 

You elements, that clip us round about. OtlieUo, 3. 3. 463. 

* 

Where is he living, clipp'd m with tin; 

T’hat chides the banks of England, Scotland, Wales— 

AVhich calls me pupil, &c. ? 1 H. JV. 3. 1. 44. 

There is some difficulty as to the proper accentuation of verbs which take ymi 
for a prefix. Here the prefix is clearly not accented 

** We have an idiom very similar to this in Fletcher’s lines, 

All thad comes near him, 

He thinks ate come on purpose to betray him. 

NoA. Gmi, I. a. 

Compare t ** and of sloh eali ihat thssr betst wses on thiun lande,”and slew oJt 
the noblest of the oonntry. A, S. Chrm. an. 1034. 
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Hyrd I on hold | lice : hag | e-steal | de ‘ menn |. ^ 

WfiBs & I blith I c-inod : heal | u>lcas kyng |. 

Thoali I he lang | oe'r : land|e bcreafjod. 

Wuii I ode vrrfcc j lastum : wid j e geond eorth j an. 
Sythjthan emit | ofercdm|: kjnn | a;th | eircd [es. 
And den | a “ wef)l j don : deor | e ric ] e. 

Eng j la land | cs 

Eajit 1 and twen | tig.® 

Win I tra geriin | cs : wel j an bryt [ nodan 
Sy til I than forth | beedni |: freo ] lice * in | goatwum j. 
Kyn I ingc-kys | turn gdd j; clsen j e ^id mil j de. ' 
Ead I ward se teth | ela : eth | el bower | ode. 

Land | and leod | c : oth | theet lung | er becoin |. 
Death ] fie byt | era : and | swa deor | e ® gcnam |. 
ACtli I elne { of eorth | an 

Eng I las fer | edon. 

Soth I fa;ste sawl j e : in j nan sweg | Ics leoht |. 

Aiul I se frod ] a swa thcah ]: befae.st [ e thict ric | c. 
Ileuh I -thungcn | uni nicmi |: bar | oldc sylf | um. 

.91th I eluin eorl | e : se | in cal | Ic tid |. 

Ilyrd I e hold ] lice : bivr} ran syn | um. 

Word 1 niii and (laid | um : wih | to ne | agsel | de.” 
Tines I the thearf | w'los ; thajs thcod | -kyning | es. 


Tho following poom is found in a volume of hbmilies, 
supposed to -have been written in tho twelfth century, and 
now in the Bodleian Library. It affords us one of the latest 
specimens of Anglo-Saxon versification. As I have not had 


The I wes bold | gcbyld|: er thu | iborjen wer[e 
T'he j w'cs mol | (Ic ^ iniynt |: er thu | of mod [ er com | e 

Ac j hit ncs | no idiht|: nc |'theo deop|ncs imetjen 
Nes I gyt iloc | ed : hu long ] hit the wer j e 


^ Hrgsteald and Heahsteedd are found with the meanings—unmarried, a 
bachelor, a virgin. Hipgsteedd and Hagstenld-man are used by Ctedmon, in 
tho sense of prince or noble. There can be little doubt that the latter part of 
the compound is the same as gesteald, a station. The first syllable iag or ie&Jt 
may be the adjective Aeak, high} but this does not well agree with the Brat 
meaning of the compound. Can it be kag, an inclosure, a partition ? If so, 
hagsteald might mean, one with a seat apart—whether prince or bachelor. 
Hctgtsieald, in the text, seems to be equivalent to Hag-gestwid. 
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Faithfully serv’d—the men of princely seat. 

Aye blithe-hearted was the luurmless king; 
Though he long erst, of land bereft. 

In exiie'Woml’rings dwelt—-widely o’er earth ; 
Sithen Knut o'ercame the kin of Ethelred, 
And Danes ruled the dear realm 
Of Engle-land. 

Eight*and-twenty 

Winters in number, wealth they parted. 
Sithen forth came, aimiptuoiis in attire, 

For kingly bojinties famous, pure and mild, 
Edward the noble, llis country he shieldeil. 
His ian<i and people ; till on a .sudden came 
The bitter death, and took (to our cost!) 

'I'hc noble man from earth. 

Angels bare 

IIi.s righteous soul into heaven’s light; 

But the wise prince entrusted the realm 
To a higli-uiindcd man, to Harold sell*. 

The noble earl; he, at every .season, 

Faithfully serv’d his Lord 

111 word and deed : nor fail'd in aught. 

Of that was neetlful for the people’s king. 


an opportunity of consulting the MS., my text has been 
taken from the copy in Mr. Thorpo^s Analecta. It is cer¬ 
tainly more correct than Conyboare’s. [It occurs on fol. 
170 of MS. Bodley343.] 


For thee vras a dwelling fixt, ere thou wert born ; 

For thee was earth appointed, ere thou of (hy mother earnest.. 

But it i.s not dight, ne the depth y-measur’d, 

«, Xe is it yet look'd to, bow long it should be for thee. 


^ Dena, in the purer dialects Dme. 

’ In the MSS. xxviii. 

* The Worcester MS. hM/reolic, and 1 think more correctly. 

' Deore seems to be used in this line, in the same sense, in which we naw use 
itarh /—“ dearly did he rue it,” Ac. 

* The context seems to require that agatde should be here vonslraed as a 
neuter verb. 

^ The substantive has two forms, mold and molde. 

S B 
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Nu me ’ the bring j setli : ther j thu be j on scealt { 

Ntt mo sceal j the met j en : and | tha mold | seoth* tha 

Nc bith I no thin husi: heal lice | itinjbi'od 

Hit bith I unheh ® | and lab j: thon I ne thu list | ther-in j ne 

The hcl} e-wag I es i)eoth log j e : sid j -wages | unheg ] e * 

The rof | bith ibyld [: thi} re bros | tc ful neh | 

8 wa I thu scealt | on mold |; wunjicn | ful cald;^ 

Dim j me and deorc j ro : thet den | ful j cct on bond | 

Dili’ I eleas is | Ihmt hus |. and dearc | hit is j with-in 1 nen 
Thffir I dm hist fes} tc bi-dytt i: and dseth | hefth tha.eiegle 
Lad i lie is | thiet eorth|-hiis : and griiff | injne to wun|ien 
Ther ] thu scealt wun | ien : and wurni | es tlie j to-del} eth 


Thus 

Nefst 


thu hist j ilegd j: and lad [rest fhiii|e fron<l|eu 
nc freondj: the [ the wyl|lc farien to| 


thu nen 
'rha?t ef I re wul 


e lok {ien : hu | the thoat hus | the lik | ic 


Thiet. Hif j re undon [': the wul j e tha dur I o 
And the I lefter lih|tcn : for sonje thu | hist lad 
And lad 1 to i-seoii | ne ‘ 


lie 


Other lines follow, but many of the letters are illegible. 

In this poem, the alliteration is very feebly marked; 
and in one verso it appears to liavo been entirely super¬ 
seded by the middle rime. The section 7.p occurs twice, 
and the negative prefix un never takes the accent—clear 
proofs that the change which gradually produced our 
modern rhythm and accentuation, had already begun to 
operate. The peculiarities of the language also well de¬ 
serve our notice; such as the old English plural in fronden^ 
and the use of the proposition to before the Present In¬ 
finitive, in to wunien. This is the earliest example I'have 
met with of an idiom, noio so common. 

There is one poem with pretensions to an antiquity sb 
remote, as may probably justify us in referring it to a 


' This word is very commonly met with in Bobert of Gloucester. I do not 
remember to have seen it in the purer Saxon. 

’ False aeoentuation. 

'' In this verse is no alliteration. [Cald is a partial rime to mold, — W.W. S.] 
* The language of this poem seems to difier from Layamons (see ch. 3) only 
in being more correi’tly written. 
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No Wyman thee briugoth, where thou shalt bide; 

Now man shall measure thee, and sithen the ground. 

Nor will thy house be highly timber'd— 

’Twill be uiihigh and low ; w'hen thou ly’st therein, 

The heel-walls will be low, the rover-walla nnhigli, 

The roof will be fixt thy breast full nigh. 

So thou shalt in earth won full cold, 

Dimly and darkly—that den is foul toth’ touch. 

Doorlesa is that liousc, and dark it is within ; 

There shalt thou fast shut in, and dcatli have the key. 
Loathly is that earth-house, and grtni to won in, 

There ahalt thou won, and worms share thee. 

'rims thou shalt he laid, and loathsome to thy friemis ; 
Nc hast thou one iVicral, that thee will fare to, 

That over will look, how that house likes thee, 

That over for thee w ill undo the door, 

And to thee go <lf>\vn : for .soon thou shalt he loathly, 
And loathsome to see. 


distinct jora. It is found in tho celebrated Exeter MS.’’; 
and lias been named by Conybearo Tbe Song of the 
Travcller.^^ It appears without introduction or explana¬ 
tion/ among other Anglo-Saxon poems, so that from 
internal evidence alone can wo judgo of its age, or of its 
origin. 

Tho Song of the Traveller professes to record the wan¬ 
derings of a certain Gleeman,” the contemporary of 
Eormanric and of .^^Itla.^ As the East-Got died in 375, 
and ./Etla was not king (as described in the poem) till 
433, these wanderings must have lasted nearly sixty years. 
We are told that ho visitcMl tho court of Eormanric iu his 
first journey, as tho follower of Ealhild, and probably as 
tho youthful page of that princess. If this^ were so, tho 


® This MS. was given to the Cathedral by Bishop Leofric in the reign of tho 
Confessor; and may have been written in the latter half of the loth or early in 
the JJth century. 

• Tbe poem opens with a sort of preface, like that prefixed to Alfh.'d’s metres ; 
but it is in verse, and of almost eqnal antiquity with the poem. 

. The Hennauaric and Atttla of.Kuman History 
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poem may have been written soon after the age of eighty 
—an advanced ago, it is true, but one that agprees well with 
the general stylo and character of the poem. 

About the year 370, began the great struggle between 
the Goth and tho Hun. The former, though driven from 
the plains of Hungary, withstood the invader step by step, 
till, in the year 439, they bent before the genius and 
the power of ^Etla. The hoof, beneath which the grass 
withered, was then turned upon tho Empire. 

Now it seems clear that tho Gotks, though'a defeated, 
were still, when this poem was written, an independent 
people ; the enemies— not tho allies of .dStla. It seems 
no less clear, from tho slight mention made of him, that 
tho king of the Huns had not yet run the course, which 
made him a hero of tho Gothic myth, no less than of 
Roman History. If this reasoning be sound, the poem 
must have been written between tho years 433 and 440. 

If we would test its genuineness by its agreement with 
history, we must first pick out tho Gothic annals from the 
Greek and Latin writers of tho period, aided by such 
scanty notices as the monks have loft us. With these 
helps, we may fix between the years 375 and 435, the 
Ostrogoth Hermanaric, the Visigoth Wallia, the Burgun¬ 
dians Gibica and Gundicarius—and those are respectively 
the Eormanric, the Wala, the Gifica, and the Guthhere 
of tho Gleoman. Theodrio the Amaling, and Leodwig 
the Frank, were a few years too late; and the conqueror 
of Italy, though he soon became the great centre of our 
early romance, is not once alluded to. The sober manner, 
in which Eormanric and his generals are spoken of, is 
also worthy of notice. We see none of the fable which 
soon afterwards inveloped their names; they are still the 
mere creatures of history. 

The geography of the poem is full as remarkable as its 
historical idlusious. The dijSerent Gothic races appear 
still to have held the lands on which Tacitus found them. 
The Swefe had not yet migrated to the Rhine; they were 
still on the Baltic, and neighbours to the English. The 
East-Goten also were east from Ongle,*^ an expression 
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from whicji more than one important inference may be 
drawn. I think it shows that the preface (in which it 
occurs) was written by an Englishman, who had not yet 
left the continent; and that the East-Goten, though east 
of Ongle in the time of Eormanric, had already left their 
native plains for the luxuries of Italy—or why should their 
former seats bo pointed out with such particularity ? The 
preface may have been written about the close of the fifth, 
or the beginning of the sixth century. 

Of the different tlwories which may bo started as to the 
origin of this singular poem, the one which seems to me 
besot with fewest difliculties, is that which maintains its 
genuineuoss. If wc suppose it to bo a forgery, where shall 
wo discover a motive for the fraud ? where shall we find any 
analogous case in the history of that early period ? Above 
all, where shall we find the learning and the knowledgo 
necessary to perpetrate such a fraud successfully ? 

Upon tlie changes, which the language of the poem 
may have undergone in the five centuries which elapsed 
before the MS. was written, 1 shall not venture an opinion. 
Our knowledgo of that language seems to mo much too 
scanty to speculate upon such a subject safely. Nor is 
it much easier to form a judgement, as to the matter 
which may have boon interpolated. It has boon indeed 
supposed, that a Gleeinan of the 4th [5th] century could 
hardly have hoard of the Medes and tho Persians, the Assy¬ 
rians and the Idumeans, tho Israelites and the Jews. But 
Ulphilas had already translated the Scriptures, and all tho 
leading Gothic tribes were Christians—better Christians, if 
we believe the Roman historian, than his own countrymen. 
We must remember too, that the Wendle were lords of 
Africa, the Swefe of Spain, tho West-Goten of Gaul, and 
that Rome had been already once visited by a Gothic con¬ 
queror—what is there surprising in one of the same race 
availing himself of the facilities, which then existed, for 
travelling through the Empire? In some districts, he 
would find his countrymen the rulers; in others, he would 
be secured by the fears of a degenerate, or the courtesies of 
a civilized people. 
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Conybeare has given a translation of this poew.; but hia 
transcript was an inaccurate one, and his version more faulty 
than it probably would have been, had he lived to publish it. 
My text is taken from the Museum copy of the MS., which 

WiM I -hiIIj math j olu<l \ e : word \ -liord oiileac j 

St' i till! inu'hl I imcrth ■ a of | er corth | an 

Folt; I a g«ond-<i!r«l ■ e ; ol’t j he fiett | e "ethah j 

Myii I I'-lic nu math I tlmin ; iiin j e from inyrg | iii^uin 

/EthU-li! I onwoejon * ; lie | mid calljj-hiidc 

Ka*l I re 1 re^ith j u-weh ' han : form j au sith j c 

11 reth} -cyniiif; i es : ham | jrosoh j te 

East i an of ono j h' : eor j man-ric j cs 

W rath I os wior j -lo<j;an 

Ongan | tha worn | sproo [ an 

VVl' a ic mon j na gcfra'gii j: inieg | thuin wi-ald ' an 
Seoul thood j a . gchwilo j: thoaw ; nm lif|gnu 
Eorl I loftor othjruin : oth, lo ricd an 
Se' tho hia t!\oo<lon-stol j: gotho i on wil I c . 

'I’hiir ] a wii'K" ; wal a liwil ■ o sol' ast . 

And ul i ox-and j reus : eal | ra rio , ost . 


' Mr. Konihle marks this section ns “ liopolossly in funlt." I do not see Ins 
.^lifliculty. [Orriii inserts muitna heforv —W. W, S.J 

“ That i.s “ who ini>.st visited tho great, ’ Sir, 

^ There is difficulty in the construction of this )in.ssHge. Ommean is com* 
monly used as a neuter verb in one of the st'nsos, fo awake, to he descended from. 
Here it is clearly active, and I have given it the meaning which seems liest to 
suit the context. I hau* also not met with mi/nc-lic elsewhere, and have rendered 
it as if it W'ero u luero variatii»ii from mtenelic. 

It has been .said that the I'raveller was *• of high birth among the Myrgings.” 
I'erhaps wo might translate onwocvn “begat,’' in which case the gleeman may 
have been a noble. 

Compare; “ Fueriiiit pnn'ntes mandato ejus (Adolph, 2nd Earl of Northah 
bingia) plebes llulxatoriim Stunnationim et MarcotiMnnorum. Vocantur autejn 
usitato more Mureomatini gentes tindccuni)ne oollectrc, qnoi Marcam incolant,'* 
—Helmond, Chnm. Slavor.; Leibnitz, Script. Rerum Brunav,; Grimm’s 
Deutsche Hunen, p. 152. 

Literally, loce-wcaver. This epithet is applied to women in other Anglo* 
Saxon ]ioeins. 

^ The poet distinguishes lietween the people Engle, and their country Ongle. 

^ The last crnol act of Eormaiiric has been worked up into many a wondrous 
tale (/»yCA, the Gormans would call it> by the active invention of the north. 
Earlier writers give us the simple history. When the Huns first began to 
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has had th& advantage of a careM revision by Sir Frederio 
Madden. It differs, in some few particulars, fj^m the tran- 
script which Mr. Xemblo has given us in his edition of 
Beowulf. 


Wi«1c travel tol<i—his won!-store unlock’d, 

lie who most (Ircalnois * over earth 

And Xations visited. Oft in hall he jjat 

Memonihle largess. Hiiu from among the IMyrgings 

Nollies rear’d.^ He, with Ealh-hild, 

fLeal iirtilicer of lou' !^) in his lirst journey, 

Sought the home tif tiie fierce king. 

East fr<im tingle —' the home of Eorinanrie, 
Wrathful trechour ! “ 

(iun he the miraber tell. 

Many men 1 wot of, nations ruling ! 

Must each jicojile live under laws; 

Each earl, after other, for his land take counsel—• 
lie that wills his throne to fiouri.sh. 

Of these wivs Wala“ whilom most prosperous ; 

Ami Alex-andreas of all most powerful, 


press upon the (ioths, one of lOormanric’s chiefs prove«l false. The tyrant 
ordered his wife tittamelh to Ik* torn asunder by wild horstis, and soon afti^r, fell 
beneath the .swords of her two brothers SariM and AmmiuH. The latter we shall 
hear more of presently; see p. n, 7. 
niat is. of natiom ko had rinftd. 

Here ends the intrmluction, which I think must have been written before 
the Englu left the (continent, tor the poet eloarly refers to the oM eouiilry unclin* 
the title of Ongle, and W'C know this name was given to the new settlenienf, 
at a very early period of its history. From the attention paid to the geo¬ 
graphy, I susfieet it was also written after the Uatrogotlis had left the Vistula— 
probably between the years 480 and 547, the date of Ida’s landing at l)am< 
borough. 

^ A metrical point follows and thus preserves the alliteration. Mr, 
Kemble has sacrificed it by his division, 

Tbara wa*S Wala i hwi}e selast 

The metrical point is, as the rewler will see, of very rare occurrence. 

** This is doubtless the Wallia of Roman history; he who brought Spain 
under the dominion of the Emperor, and settled the Visigtahs in the district 
round Thoulonse, A.D. 417. 

Who Alex-andr^ is may be doubted. If the poet mean the Macedonian, 
it is the only instance in which he has noticed any one, not a contamporary. 
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Mon j na cyn j nes ; and | he maest j getliali \ t 
Thar ] a . the ] ic of! er fold j an : geftteg | en heeb | be. 

JEtjla w'cold hiin|num : cor|iuan>ric gotjum . 

Hee I ea ban | iiigiim ^ : bur {gundum gif | ica . 

(.-aH 1 ere | wenld creae} uin ® : and cicl j ic finnunj . 

Hag I cua holm | -rycum : and heiul | en glom | mum . 

Wit I ta wcold Bwa;f | uni ’ : wad j a hjels j ingiun . 

M<‘ac I a myr; gingnm ® : inenrc [ -hcalf hund j ingum . 

'I'lieod ! rie \vt.*old fronc I urn : thyl | e rond | ingum 

Hrcoc I a l»roiid 1 ingum " : bil | ling wem j um 

On 1 wine | wcold cow | um " : and yt | jjni gef j wulf . 

Kin j folc- j walding : fres {na cyn j ne . 

Sig I c-ber I e long j est : huj [ <lenum weold . 
llna>f I hoc I ingum ^: helm | wulf j ingum . 

Wald j wo I ingum ^; wod | thyr ingum, 

Sio I ferth sycg 1 niu ; hwu i om ong cnd-thcow . 

Si-caft i -here ym [ brum “: sceaf} a long ] •boarduin 
Ihtii I •<lnct w(>i'' um ^ : and hoi j on wi'Ob ' niiin 
Hring 1 -woald wii*h hat j cn : her j c-far j eiia cyn •, ing . 

Of! fa wcold ong | U* : ale j will den j uin 
So I wu‘N Ihnr | a manna ; mud j gast cal j ra . 

No I hwH'thre he | ofer of| fan ; eorl J -scype frein [ede . 

Ac of I fa gcHlog j; icr j t>Nt niomm 


* The jioi't here iMuuneratcN those princes, lie viaited during his sixty years 
of wandering, who seemed Iwst to discharge their duties. Tims he makes Gifica 
king of the Burgundians, though ho also visited their king Gutbere; and 
Meacakingof the Myvgings, though he receiveil a favour from his successor 
Eaiigils. As A’ltia reigneil sixty years after ICoiTiiaiiric, these several princes 
were certainly not contemporaries ofeai-h ocher. 

I have endeavoured to jiresene the real names of these several tribes. 
The Goten and the Gcats were distinct rabies as early ns the fourth century; 
were we to translate these wonb hy our modern term Goths, this distinction 
would be lost. 

•' A metrical ptvint. 

The Gibica of the Burgundian laws. 

* The Siievi of the Latins. 

" Brccca with his Brondings are mentioued in Beowulf, as the enemies of the 
Geets. ' 

’ Probably the Varitii of Tacitus. They lived in Pomerania. 

^ Perhaps the men of Eodand. Uhii of Coltgne? Or Amones^ Tac. Germ, 
c. 40 ? 

” Attuarii, Veil. Pat. 2, 105; Chatuarii, Strabo, 6, 291; Cbasuarii, Tac. 
Germ. c. 04. Entered the Frankish league as Attuarii. 
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Amongst mankind ; and Iiq most won 
Of those, that o*cr earth beard of I have. 


JEtla* rul'd the lluus; Eornuinric the Goten; ’ 

Becc.*! the Banings ; Gifica' the Burgends ; 

The Kaiser rul’d the Creeks [Greeks], and Cajlic the Fins, 
Ilagoue the men of lloltn-rie ; and licndeii the Glomms ; 
Witta rul’d the Swsefc; ’ Wada the Hoclsings; 

Meaoti the Mvrgings ; Mean‘>hentf the Ilundings ; 

TluH)dne rul'd the Fronks; Tlijle the Kondings ; 

Brwca'* the Brondings; Billing the Werne ; ’ 

Oswine rul’d the Eows," and Gefwulf the Yts,* 

Fin, Folkwttldas ‘»on,‘” the Frosen kin ; 

ISige-here long while the Sea-dene rul’il, 

Gntcf'* the llocings. Helm the Wiilfifigs, 

Wald the Woiugs,'^ Wod the Thy rings,** 

Sad’erth the Syegs, Oiigen-thcow the Swoon,'* 

Seeafl-licre the Ynihrc,'' Scenfa the lAmg-boarden,’* 
Hun-lui't the Wers,’’ and Ilolen the Wrosnen, 

Ilring-weald was lilght king of the anny-comrades, 

Off’a rul’d Ongle, Alewih the Dene. 

Ho wiw of all tliese im*n the haughtiest— 


Ni) where did he,*'' beyond Offa, earlship ’* frame ; 
But Ofl’a stablisht (earliest of all men— 


Fin and F<»lcwalda are mentioned in Beowulf. The conquest of Fin’s 
stronghold, Finnes-burgli, was the snlyect of a noble poem, of which only a 
fmgtnent has survived to us. 

Whether the Fresen, wMiuin Fin rule<l, were settled south of the Elbe, where 
\i\ei\ the Homan Frisii, and the modem Frtese, or were the Strand-FrieB«i 
of Holstein, may be doubted. As many Fresen came over with Ida, we have an 
interest in the question, but it is one of uh) much difHculty, to be discussed in 
the compass of a note. 

“ Unmf is mentioned in Beowulf, and Hoco as his ancestor. It is probable, 
that the H<wings and the Wulfings were two families, rather than two rat«s. 

''' The Woings are mentioned in Beowulf. 

The Thyrings lived in the centre of Germany—in the moilem Thiiringer- 
wald. 

The Suiones of Tacitus, ancestors of the Swedes. 

Ambroiies, dwelling near the river Euuneren { Furstonburg, Monumenta 
Paderboraensia, p. 181. 

1 give these people their real name. Long-beardan does not mean httff- 
beardsy bat long-betxTdtd ones. 

Query, Bnrii; Tac. Germ. e. 48. 

[Rather, ‘ Yet did he not,’— W. W. S.] - 

That is, the reputation and mlluence of a great earl or chieftain. 
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Cnilit I ^ wes j ende : cyn i e-ric i a m£est] 

Nten j ig cj fen-cald him j: cor j I-scipe mar | an 

Onoret j te : an j o sweord j e 

Merc I c frcrnror j <lc : with * myr | girgum | 

Bi fi! -fel dorjc . hcold |OH forth j siththan 
Eng j lo anil »wtpf [ e: swa ] hit of | fa^ geslog j 

Ilroth I wulf and hrot h | gar : heohl | on lengest 
Sib I be let sorii j ne; wnh | tor-fswl; ran “ 

Sith j tban hy | for-wra-c ] on ; wic j inga cynn | 

And ing [ cldcs |: onl | for-big | dan 

For-hcow I an a*t licor | ote : heath j o-beard [ na^.” thrym!. 

Swa I ic geond-ferd j e fel | a : fromd | ra land j a 
(rcoud gin I ne griind |: gcW' es and yf | Ics . 

'riiar I enn | nade : nios i lo bidiol ] ed 
Ereo I -mu‘giim four : fol ] gade wid j e . 

For j then ic | irnog sing | an : and secgjan spell] 

Mtt-n I an for j c niimg | o *" : in mood ] u-hoal ] le 
lln I me eyn | e-god j e ; cys, turn doli j ten. 

Ic vfiVH I mid bun [urn : and | raid hreth|-goturn . 

Mid Hwejom and | mid goat] urn: and | mid suth j-deniim . 

Mid wen I him ie wavs | and mid wa'rn j um :and | mid wiojingnm . 
Mid get’] thnni ie w)v» | and mid Avin j edum^’: and | mid geffj logum . 


’ Mr. KciubJu makes a compound of thesn two words, 

cniht-vwsoiitle. 

* On this |>ropo8itinn hangs the question, whether the wandering poet was 
by birdi an Englishman or a Swief. If wo niiglit construe, “oivr ayainsi the 
Myrgings,” he was English. But I fear, that when used in this sense, with 
never govoriu'd a dative. Yet it is strange, that a Myrging should thus speak of 
one that had triumphed over his country—is it an interjiolation ? [See p. 384.] 

® Like Fi/rl-Ktrenm (see p. 350, 4), this woni is without satisfactory expla¬ 

nation. 

* It is dear from this, that tho Engle and the Swrefe were neighbouring 
nations j and eoiiseiiuently tliat the latter had not yet left the coasts of the 
Baltic. This is one of the many circumstances, that prove the great antiquity 
of the poem. 

Mr. Kemble supposes the Swiefe to have generally acknowledged the 
power of Offa^” They appear to have been vanquished by him, but certainly 
wer«‘ never subject to him. 

* Those cousins reigned together over Denmark. 

” /'Wfm commonly means a father’s brother; here it is clearly an uncle’s son. 
Sopatrmta in the Latin, and veit^r in the Gennan, mean both nude and cousin. 

I never saw suhfor elsewhere, bat suhtriffa means a cousin. 

’ That is punished. 

* The pirates were called Wicings, or baymen, from the bays where they hid 
themselves. 
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While yet a ^outh I) kingdom the largest. 

No one, of equal age with him, greater earlship 
Foster’d. Witli unaided swortl, 

'I’he marches he wideiie<l, against tlic Myrgings, 
Ry Filel door.^ Held theuceAtrth 
Fngle and Swa'fe, os Offa fixt it.* 


llrothwulf and Ilrothgar ^ held long while 
Peace together, (brothers’ sons they!) 

Biiheu they wreak'd^ the Wieiug-rsu’e,’’ 

And Ingeld’s '* sword [or vanguard] brought low, 
And fell’d, at Ileorot,'® tlu; Ileathu-bearden crowd. 

So I fared through ntany stranger-lands, 

Through the spacious (*artli ; of good atal evil* 
1'here 1 tasted ; from family [*artcd, 

Ftoin kinsmen fur, widely I served. 

Thendbre may 1 sing, and story tell 
Relate ’fore the meiny, in mead-hall. 

How inc the high-horn with large.ss blest. 


J was with the linns, and with the Ilreth-Gotcn, 

With the Sweon, and with the Geats," mid with the south Dene, 

With the Wenle'* I was, ami with the. Wierne, and with the Wieings, 
With the Gefths " 1 was, ami with the Wineds,‘“ and with the Gefllegc”* 


® IngeM was Hrotliguv’a uncle, lliere is mention made of his sword in 
Beowulf, but [ cannot easily reconcile the two passages. 

Heorot was Hnjthgurs palace, the scene of Beowulf’s .struggle with the 
terrific Grcndcl. 

** As long~heardan were the long-beardcd ones, so hmlhodtearditn. were the 
wur-beanied ones. A war-beard I suppose was a short one, such as we have 
reason to believe was worn by the northern pirates. 

^ Mcetigo., A. S, the attendants, the court, the meiny. 

They summon’d up their meiny —straight twk horse. 

AT. Acr/r, 2. 2. 3b. 

[But this meiny is a word of French origin.—W. \V. S.] 

Thorkelin would fix the Goats in Pomerania, but there is little doubt they 
were of Jutland. 

No doubt the Wendla-leod of Beowulf, and the Vandals of the Jiomans. 
'i'bu Gefths are mentioned in Beowulf; wore they not the Oepidm of the 
lAtin historians ? 

*• The Venedi of Tacitu.s. Tliis Slavish ra<‘e, under the name of Wendsi play 
a vwy important part in the history of Gemany. They occupied the vacant 
seats of the East-Goten. Even at the present day we may consider the Elbe as 
the boundary line between the two races—the iilaves and the Goths. ^ '* 
A metrical point. 

, Query, Helvccontc; Tac, Germ. c. 43. 
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Mid eng[lttm ic wa’S . [ and mid sw^aefjum: and [ mid a3n|«enam . 

Mid seaxjum ic wacs | and sjcjgum': and { mid sweordj -wei’nm . 

Mid hronjum ic wass | and mid deanjum : and j mid heath jo- 
reamnm 

Mid thyr | ingum | ic wa*s I: and | mid throw | endum ‘ 

And I mid bur|gcndiim : thierjic boah | gethah / 

Me I tha*r gutli; -hero | fbrgeaf |: glaed j licne math | thum 
Song j 03 to lean; e : nies | thiot smii [ e cyn j ing . 


Mid fronc|um ic wies j . and mid frysjuin: and | mid tifiimtfing | um . 

Mid rug I um ic wa^s | and mid glom j mum : and j mid rum [ -walum . 

Swilc j e ic wies | on eat j ule : mid self | -wine 

Sc had’l dc mou j -cynnes : min j e gefraeg j e 

Lcoht I este bond |: lof | to wyr | cenue 

Heort j an un j hncawest | c : bring j a gedal; cs . 

Ilcorh^ra beag! a : beam | ead | wines . 


Mid scr j eingura j ic wscs | : and | mid ser | ingum. 

Mid creac | um ic wses j. and mid firm | um : and | mid cas ] ere 
Sc I the win | burga : geweald ] ah j to. 

AViol I ane and wil! na : and wal | a ric [ es . 

Mid scot! turn ic wees j and mid pcoh {turn’'*: and | mid scrid | e-fiu j nurn . 
Mid lid I-wicingl um ic wms . | and mid leonjum^“; and | mid long'- 
bcardnin . 

Mid haetb J num . and j mid hael | ethum : and [ mid liund ■ ingum . 

Mid is j rael 1 um ic wses [ : and | mid ex ] syriiig | um . 


* The men of ACnen ? 

* Query, Suardones ; Tac. Germ. c. 40 . 

® Ifiwis-ness is mentioned in Beowulf. 

* The Heatho-Reome, or War-Iieome have been the pirates of Rum 
near Sleawic. 

» Geth^on is generally considered a neuter verb, but in this passage seems to 
be active. I would also say it was active in Caed. fol. 161, Neither Lye’s con¬ 
struction of the passage nor that of Mr. Thoriw is satisfai tory. 

* In the Code^c of the Burgundian Laws we find the names of four kings, 
Gibica, Gislaharius, Gothomarus, and Gundakarivs. TJie first and last were 
probably the Gifica and Gnth-h«re visited by the Traveller. Both these princes 
must have reigned during the sixty years of wandering; for all writers agree 
that Gundaharius was killed by the Huns, and though they differ as to the time 
of his death, yet no one places it lower than the reign of JEtla. 

The intrusion of an », before % d or t may be paralleled even in our own 
dialects; thus dilantory, solantory, vomint, for dilatory, solitary, and vomU, 
See Forby’s Vocabulary. [The n is original, not intrusive.—W. W. S.] 

’ Rugii; Tac. Germ. c. 44. Terra Rugorum =- Russeia; A.8. Laws, i. 450, 

* According to German antiquaries, the Glommi were a Sonibic tribe. 

" The Rumwaels were the Italians, and other Welsh (Celtic) races under 
file sway of Rome. 
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With the Engle I was, and with the Sweefe, and with the jEnene,^ 

With the Sexe I was, and with the Sycgs, and with the Swordmen,® 
With the Hrons ® I was, and with the Deane, and with the Heatho- 
Reame,* . 

With the Thyrings I was, and with the Thro wends, 

And with the Burgends—there I a beigh got, 

There Guthere “ gave me a precious gift, 

For xay songs meed—^no sluggish king was he ! 

♦s 

With tlie Fronks I was, and with the Frysen, and with the Frumtings, 
With the Ruge’^ I was, and with the Glomms,** and with the Rum- 
waels,” 

Likewise I was in Eatule with jiElfwine 
He hatl, of all mankind (to my mind) 

Hand the lightest “ in earning of praise— • 

Heart most free, in dealing out of rings, ^ 

And bright beighs—Edwine’s bairn! 

With the Sercings I was, and with the Serings, 

AVith the Creacs [Greeks] I was, and with the Fins, and with the Kaiser,” 
He that o’er war-burghs held the sway. 

O’er'* and o’er Wael-ric”. 

With the Scots I was, anti with the Peohts, and with the Scride-Fins,” 
With the Lid-wicings T was,” and with the Leons ; and with the Long- 
bearden 

With the Heathen I was, and with the Heroes,” and with the H undings 
With the Isracle I was, and with the Ex-syrings,®® 


Italy. 

" Leohiestt A.S. most active, lightest. 

Light of foot as a wild roe. 2 Sam. 2. 18. 

A metrical point. 

This vtuiy have been the great Theodosius. 

Mr. Kemble makes Wiolam and Wilna proper names. The section is a 
puzzling one on any hypothesis. 

See note 9. « 

The Scride-fins are mentioned by Procopius. They appear to have been 
the most powerful tribe of the Fins. 

^’"'The Lid-wicings were the Bretons of France. 

The Lombards had not as yet left their seats on the Elbe. 

In the year 360 XJlpbilas translated the Scriptures into Gothic, and in the 
course of 50 years all the great German tribes bordering upon the Empire—^the 

Goten, the Burgends, the Wenle, the Swmfs of Spain—and it would seem 
from' this passage the Swiefs of Germany also—^were Christians. The Sweon, 
Dene, the Engle and Franks were still heathen. 

^ As to the pronunciatioii of the x, see p. 348, n. 2. 
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Mid ebr | eum . and | mid in | deum ^: and { mid eg j yptun^ . 

Mid mold 1 um ic was | and mid pers [ um : and | mid myr | gingum . and 

mofidingum ^ ^ ^ 

And j ongend myrg j ingum; and | mid am | othing | nm * 

Mid east | -thyring j um ic was | and mid e | olum ': and j mid is [ turn . 
and id | uiiiing | um. 

And I ic was | mid cor | man-ric e : eal ] le thrag | c 
Thar j me got j ena cyn | ing :‘god e doht {e 
Se t me beag | forgeaf j: burg | -waren j a fnim ] a 
On * j tham siex | hund was j: smat' es® gold [ es 
Gescyr j ed sceat [ ta : scil \ ling-rim | e 
Thon I e ic ead [ gilsc : on aht | seal j de 
Minjum hleo {-drihtne : tha | ic to ham j bicwom 
Leof I um to lean | e : thas j the he j me loud | forgeaf j 
Mi I nes fader eth | el : frea | myr [ ginga . 


And me j tha ealh j hild ; oth | erne ] forgeaf j 
Dryht | -cwen <lug | nthe : doh | tor ead J wines 

Uyr I e lof [ leng j de : geond lond j a fel | a 
Thonn | ic be song | e : sec j gan sceol | de 
Hwar I ic un j dcr swegl [: scl j ast wis [ so 
Gold j -hroden } e cwen |: gief j e bryt j tian . 
Thonn I wit soil {ling : scir | an reor j de 
For unfcrum sig | e-driht | ne : song | ahofjan 


' A metrical point. [Read iudevm, i.e. Jews.—W. W. S.] 

“ These verses run very awkwardly. Mr. Kemble divides them differently, 
but I think not satisfactorily, 

® No doubt the Estii of Tacitus, the men of modern East-land (Esthohia), 

* TAraff A. S. a period of time—a throw. 

down himself he laid, 

Upon the grassy ground to sleep a throw, F, Q. 3. 4. 58. 

® It appears that the preposition before a pronoun took the accent, so,^at 
this day, we say on | it, on | him, &c. 

* The proper meaning of smwt is by no means clear. 

’ This passage is obscure. The shilling (^scilling) was a coin worth twenty 
shots {sceatas). Now scilhng has been derived from the verb scyllan, to divide, 
and the German scheide-vnunze, small change, clearly comes from scheid-ln to 
divide. It is likely, that the custom (which I believe still prevails in America) 
of actually dividing the larger coins, was known at this period .to the Gotha. 
If BO, we see the propriety of the phrase gesegnd, shorn off. It should, how¬ 
ever, be noticed that gesogred may be rendered by the word given. 

The precise meaning of scUling-rim, shilling-tale, I do not know. Mr. Kemblo, 
I observe, makes it two distinct words. The word shot, aeeat, is still in daily 
use among our sailors j its ^mitive meaning was a part, a portion, 

® laefe was a term of respect often addressed by inferiors to their Lord or 
l«dy. When Melissa discovers Fastorel, and runs to informs her mistress, ’ 
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With the Ebree, and with the Indee, and with the Egypte, 

With the Moids I was, and with the Perse, and with the Myrgings, and 
with the Mofdings, 

And again with the Myrgings, and with the Amothings, 

And with the East-Thyrings I was, and with the Eols, and with the 
Iste,® and with the Idumings. 

. And I was with Eorman-ric a whole throw; * 

There me the Gotcns’ king with largess blest; 

He me a beigh gave—chief of the burgh-men I 
For it were shorn off, of beaten gold, 

Six hundred shots, in shilling-tale; 

That, for a possession, gate I to Eadgils, 

My guardian-Lord (when home I came) 

For my Liefes ** meed; for that land he gave me, 

My father’s native seat ”—Lord of the Myrgings ! 

And me then Ealh-hild another gave— 

Lady-queen of the nobles! daughter of Eadwine! 

Her praise I spread through many lands. 

When I in song had to say, 

Where best, under Heaven, I knew 
Gold-clad queen gifts to bestow ; 

When we two,*° (the shilling at feast to share) 

’Fore our conqu’ring lord the song uplifted, 


My Liefcy said she, ye know that long ygo, 

Whilst ye in durance dwelt, ye to me gave 
A little maid— F. Q. 6. 12. 17. 

® In this curious passage we see the lord taking his fine upon renewal of 
the feud. We see also, even at this early period, a strong tendency towards 
hereditary descent; for the gleeman succeeded not to his father’s land, but to 
his fathers etAel^ or native soil. There must have been three generations in 
possession at the least. 

The passage shows that the Traveller was a landholder; but he still may 
have been of low condition, for the folc-land or public demesne was held by • 
fireemen of all ranks; the hoc-land, or allodium was chiefly in the bands of the 
great nobles. 

This is another puzzling passage. We might get a better construction if 
we divided the lines thus 

Tbonn wit scilling sciran 

Reorde for uncrum sige drihtne; song ahofan— 

—but then we should miss one sebtion, and have another containing four 
micents, which is contrary to the usual rhythm of the poem. This passage 
what many circumstances would lead us to conjecture, that the gke-. 
hmh in fairs —one probably answering the other. [ WU Scilling meaps 
5 jt and Scillihfe’; sdran reorde^ * with clear voice.’—W. W. S.] 
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Hlud j e bi hewrp | an ; Iileoth | or swin sade . 

Thonn mon | ige men j: mod ] um wlon ce 
Wordlum spx'ecjan : thajthe wel | cuthan 
That I hi n»f j re aong j: ael [ Ian ne hyrd j on . 

Thon j an ic eal ] nc geond-hwearf |: eth ] el got j ena 
Soh 1 te ic 4 sith | a: tha sel \ eatan | 

That J waes inn j -weorud : eor | man-ric ] es 

Heth [ can soht (e ic and beade [ can : and her j cling j aa . . 

Emjercan sohtjc ic and fridljan ; ond east]-gotan j 
Frod I ne and go<l ] ne : fa*d 1 er un j wenes . 

Sec jean sohjte ic and bee jean : seaf'olan ( and theodjric . 

Heath I oric | . and aif, ecan : hlith j e and inc/gentheow . 

Ead I wine soh j te ic and el | san : eg' elmund | and hnng j ar 
And I tha wlon j can gedryht \: with j -myrging j a . 

Wulfj -here sohj te ic and wynn j -here : ful oft | thcer wig j ne ala;g j. 
Thon 1 ne bread | a her j e : heard j um sweord j um 
Ymb wist j l4-wud j u ; werg j an sceold | on 
Ealdjne ethjel-stol : a?t|lan leodjum 

Reed j -here soh j te ic and rond j -here : rum' stan and gisl j -here 
Withtergield | . and freoth j eric : wudjgan and ham | an . 

Ne wser | on thmt ® j ge-sith j a : tha ssem j estan j 
Theah j the ic by j 4 nihst j: nem | nan sceold | e 
Ful oft j of tham heapje : hwinjende® flcag 
Giel I lende gar j: on grom j e theod j e. 

Wrsec I can thser wcold j an : wund | nan gold | e 
Wer I nm and wif j um : wud | ga and ham | a 

Swa I ic tb®t sym | le onfond “ : on thajr | e fer | inge 
Tbaet se | bith leof | ast: lond | -buend j urn 

^ A little flock, bat well my pipe they couth, Sidney, 

The construction here is not an easy one. 

® Names of indiriduals I have given unaltered from the Saxon, but naniea of 
races I have endeavoured to reduce to the modem standard of our language— 
thus the Saxon Goto is represented by Gotf for the flnal vowel disappeared 
during the progress of the 15th century. To this rule, however, I have made 
one exception. The final e has been retained, and I have written Engle, Smtfe, 
&c., as did the Saxons. Were we to discard the e, we should find it very diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish the singular from the plural. 

\ * Mr. Kemble writes this compound as two words. But in the first place, 

from such a reading I can extract no satisfactory meaning \ and sectnidly, the 
prosody requires wiik to be an accented syllable. A sectional pause never* 
occurs immediately between a preposition and its substantive. As we know 
not the position of the Myrgings, we cannot hope to fix that of the With-Mjrr- 
gings. [See p. 378,1. 4, and the note.—W. W. S.] 

* Can these Hreads be the same as the Ureth-Goten above mentioned ? Or 
the Harudee, allies of Ariovistus in his invasion of Gaul; C»8. 1.^1. 
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And loufi to the hai*p the voice resoundfed j 

When manj men, proud of soul, I 

Said in words (they that couth ^ well) 

• That they never better song heard. * • 

Thence I turn’d me through all the Gotens country 
Sought I, at all times, the noblest— 

Them that were the household of Eormanric. 

Hethca sought I, and Beadeca, and the Ilerelings ; 

Emerca sought I, and Fridla; and the East-Got,“ 

The wise and good father of Unwen ; 

Secca sought E, and Ijecca, Seafola, and Theodric, 

Hcathoric and Sifeca, Illithe and Inc-gentheow; 

Eadwine sought I, and Elsa, Egelmnnd and Hungar, 

And the proud Tjord of the With-Myrgings,* 

Wulfhero sought 1, and Wyi*mliere—there oft war ceased not, 
I’hen the I Ireads ’ army, with hard swords, 

’Round Wistla “-wood, had to guard 
Their old native soil from Vila’s bands. 

Rsed-here sought T, and Rond-hore, Rum-stan and Gisl-here, 
Withergield and Frcotheric, Wudga and llama’— 

Nor were these of comrades the least worthy, 

Though them T last must name. 

Fnil tjft from that troop whistling flew 
The hissing dart, ’niongst the grim band ; 

Exiles, there they sway’d, by aid of the twisted gold 
Both men and women—Wudga and Hama ! 

So this I ever found, in these wanderings. 

That he is dearest to the people, 


* The wood of the Vistula. 

’ This is doubtless the Ammius mentione 1 in note 6, p, 374. He long 
flourished in the Gothic “ myths,” as the general of Eormanric. 

“ As to this U.SC of the neuter pronoun see the Confessor's Death-Song, 
note 14, p. 367. 

® The A. S. hmn-an appears to be the same verb as the Icelandic hvinn, to 
make a noise like the wind or ihe sea. 

“ That is, the Huns. 

“ A metrical point. 

This passage may perhaps admit of the following paraphrase. “ Though 
driven from their native scats, in Panuonia or Hungary, by the Huns, still 
these chiefs kept their people together by their largesses, and made head against 
,the invaders on the Vistula.” The East-Goten did not yield to the Huns, till 
. .n^ly 60 years afterwards. Their subjection lasted only during .dBtla’s ' 
\Tife. 

v 
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Ste I the him god j syleth : gum | ena ric | e 
To J geheal | denne : thend | on he hor | leofath . 

Swa scrith | ende : gesceap | um hweorf | ath 
Gled I -men gum ena : geond grund j a fel | a 
Thearf I e seeg | ath : thonc | -word spree | ath 
Sym I le suth | oththe north ]: sum | ne geinet ] ath 
Gyd j da gleaw j ne : goof | um un j hneawnc 
Se I the for | e dug j uthe ; wil | e ddm ] araer j an 
Eorl I -scipe sef | nan 

0th I tha5t eal | scaeceth 
Lcoht j and lif j somod : lof | se ge-wyreeth | 

Ilafj ath un | der heof | onum : bean [ -fmstne ddm |. 


We have now before us, specimens of almost all the 
Anglo-Saxon poems, whose dates are known. In giving 
these extracts, it has been my first wish to deal fairly with 
the reader j and in all cases to lay the text before him, 
such as it was found in the manuscript.^ He is thus 
enabled to form his own judgment, and (when necessary) 
to correct my errors. I am, however, fully alive to the ad¬ 
vantages, that have been relinquished. A slight change 
of the dot, or the insertion of a few asterisks,* would, in 
many cases, have been most convenient. If the text were 
not bettered, the reader might at least have been baffled, 
and the blunders of translation secured from criticism. 

The merit of a faithful text is claimed with some degree 
of confidence; that of a faithful version, I dare only say, 
I have done my best to deserve. But no attempt has 


* The reader will remember the cautions given him in p. 312, n. 3. In the 
Song of the Traveller, however, and in the Riming Poem, which will be given in 
the third chapter, I have not taken even the liberties there mentioned; but 
have followed the MS. even where it seemed inconsistent with itself. The 
slightest alteration required more confidence than I could pretend to in the 
midst of so much difficulty. 

Almost every early MS. has some peculiarities in the mode of writing, which 
axe, of course, familiar to those who have studied it, and easily distinguished 
from casual blunders. No editor will do his duty who neglects to notice them $ 
but the same scrupulous exactness will hardly be expected from one, who con¬ 
sults the MS. for the sake of an extract. 

^ A Une of asterisks, or a dash, is frequently used to show a defect in the 
'maniiseiript—real, or su^cied. This is a common, but most indefensible 
practice. 
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V{ho gives them wealth—men’s government 
To hold, while here he liveth. 

Thus wandering, at men’s bidding 
The Gleemen turn them o’er many lands ; 

Their need they tell— thanks they render; 
Always, south or north, some one they meet w ith, 
(Skill’d in songs—free in gifts) 

That, ’tore the nobles, would rear his <!way, 

And earlsbip stablish. 

Till all flittcth, 

(Light and life ^together) he that gets him praise, 
Hath under heav’n evalted sway ! 


been made at concealment; the translation, whether right 
or wrong, is never, I trust, so literal as to be unintelli¬ 
gible, nor so loose as to leave in doubt the construction, 
which has been put upon the original. The difficulties of 
the subject have been, at least, honestly met; if sometimes 
unsuccessfully—the failure will not, it is hoped, be visited 
with any very great severity. Upon the reader's indulgence 
I must throw myself. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SECTIONAL METRE, 

or that which results from making each section a distinct 
verse, most probably owed its origin to the middle rime. 
Like sounds, recurring at definite intervals, very quickly 
strike the oar; and when they regularly close the section, 
the division of the couplet becomes the more marked, and 
its sections are soon looked upon, for all practical purposes, 
as distinct verses. 

Middle rime is found in Anglo-Saxon poems of the 
tenth, and, it may be, even of the ninth century. The 
riming couplet, for the most part, occurs singly; but 
sometimes the middle rime runs through a whole passage. 
There is, however, but one Anglo-Saxon poem, as yet 
discovered, into whoso rhythm it enters as an essential 
characteristic. 

I would willingly pass over this poem altogether, were 
not its rhythm so singular, as almost to force it upon our 
notice. The writer, who%ims at scientific arrangement, 
roust choose his subjects not as inclination leads him but as 
rule prescribes. In the stead of those which might gene¬ 
rally interest, or whose scope and tendency he has fully 
mastered, ho must sometimes take such as are imperfectly 
understood, or of very partial interest, or of trivial import. 
All these objections may be made to the introduction of the 
following poem; but it fills too large a place in the history 
of our rhythms to be left unnoticed, and its peculiarities are 
so intricate and varied, that a slight notice would be any 
thing but satisfactory. 

Me lif [ onlah 1: se j this leoht onwrah | 

And j thaet torh | to geteoh |: til lice | onwrah | 

‘ Whatever were the defects of this version, the remarhs which preface it 
must disarm criticism. 
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“ Conjijbeare^s riming poeto/^ as it has been called, is 
found in the Exeter MS. and presents such difficulties *to 
the translator, that the scholar, whose name it bears, would 
not attempt an English version. His editor, however, has 
gfven a translation, which Tlask commends as a ** merito¬ 
rious attempt.^' ^ The last-named critic himself has risked 
the translation of a couplet, and would fain account for the 
difficulties of the poem on the score of dialect. Other 
reasons might have been given, and I think with greater 
candour. I see fe\t* marks of dialect, which may not bo 
found in tho works of Casdinon or of Alfred. P(‘culiaritie8 
of construction are rare; and even the words whose 
meanings are unknown, are generally formed according to 
well-known analogies. They are not, however, met with 
in the narrow round of Anglo-Saxon scholarship; and the 
abrupt and broken style of the poem, which is made up, 
as it were, of shreds and patches, seldom enables us to 
guess tho meaning of a word from its connexion with the 
context. 

As tho reader might naturally wish to know for what 
kind of sontiinents a rhythm so singular has been chosen, 
I have ventured to offer a translation, however imperfect. 
In many cases the meaning given to the t£‘xt is mere con¬ 
jecture ; and where the reasons for the conjecture were not 
obvious, or such as could not be suggested in a few words, 
the sentence has been left a blank. As we perfect our 
vocabulary these difficulties will vanish j it would be waste 
of time to dwell upon uncertainties, when a single passage, 
luckily hit upon, might decide the question. 

Who the minstrel-king may be, who thus contrasts the 
evils of exile with days of bygone happiness, will be left 
for the reader to determine.® 

In me life kimUed he, who this light reveal’d,® 

And that brightly ho brought forth, boiinteoubly he reveal’d. 


* [Mr. Thorpe thinks that the poem is a paraphrase of Job, chapters xxix. 
and XXX., wlkioh see.—W. W. S.] 

* The meaning of this passage seems to be—“ He that made w, created li^t^ 
^ ‘ jtNid showered his bounty alike on both creations.” 
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Glasd I was ic gliw | urn : gleng | cd hiw | um 
Blis 1 sa bleo | um : blost | ma hiw [ um. 

Secg 1 as mec seg [ on : sym) bcl ne | aleg [ on ^ 

Feorh 1 -giefe ] gefcg j on : frat j wed wag \ um 

Wic } ofer wong [ um : wen nan “ gong | utn 
Lis I se mid long | um : leom a getong | um 

Tha I was wast j mum aweaht |: world | -onspreht ] ^ 

Un I der rod j erum | areaht |: rad j -magne of| er-^.heaht | * 

Giest I as geng [ don : ger j scipe ’ meng ] don 
Lis I se long I don : lust j um gleng j don. 

Serif I en scrad | glad|: thurh | gescad | inbrad j 

Was I on lag j u-stream j e lad |: tliar j me leoth ] u “ ne | biglad j 

Haf I de ic hean j ne had |; ne j was me | in heal | le gad i. 

That j thar rofj-weord r4d|: oft | thar rinc | ge-bad| 

That I he in sel | e sag | e : sine j ge-wag | e . 

Thegn I um gcthyht | c : thend [ en was j ic mag | en . 

Horse j e mec her j edon : hild j e gener | edon 
Fag j re fer | edon : feond ] on biwer \ edon . 

Swa I mee hyht | -giefu heold |: hyg | e dry lit [ befeold |, 

Stath 1 ol aht j um steald |: step | e-geng {um weold j * 

Swylc I e eorth | e ol ]: aht | e ic eal | dor-stol I 
Gald I or-word | um gol |: gom j m-sib | be ne | of-oll ’ 

Ac was gefest gear : gellende sner 
Wunjiend|o war | wilj-bec bescar| 

Scealc I as war | on scearp | e : scyl ) was bearp | e * 

Hlud I e hlyn | ede : hlcoth | or dyn j ede 
Swegl I ^rdd swin j sade : swith j e ne mins | ade 
Burg]-sole beof I ode : beorht | hlifjade 
El I len eac | nade : ead | beac | nade 
Fre I aum frod | adc ”: from | um god j ade . 

Mod I mag nade : min | e fag | nade . 

Treow | tel gade : tir j welgade “ 

Bla'd j blis sade ; ...” 

’ Aleffon seems to be the plural of aleak —bs gefegon of gefeak, and tegm of 
aah. [Pt. t. pi, of idiegam; ''feasts failed not.”—W. W. S.] 

“ Wennan, the same as winnan ? 

® Aaneprek-en, Du. to converse with. 

* Overdenk-m, Du. to reflect. 

® Is not this word connected with the Icelandic gar, a joke, a quia 5 
" The same as 
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Glad was J with glees, adorn’d with hues — 

With the colours of bliss, with the hues of the blossoms. 

Men look’d on me—the feast they fail’d not; 

In life’s gift they joy’d—in ornamented paths— 

A mansion o’er the fields, to win in their joumies, 

With long pleasure—a light for the prostrate. 

Then by abundance was awaked worldly converse— 

Under hcav’n uprais’d, by strength of counsel, reflection. 

Guests came—jokes they mingled; 

They lengthen’d out t}|e pleasure—with joys adorn’d me. 

[The rapid ship glided through a chamiel into the expanse ?] 

On the sea-stream was journeying—there injury came not past me. 

Lofty state 1 held ; no trouble was in my hall, 

‘For that there a high-wierd sat; hero there oft abode— 

That in hall he might see a weight of silver. 

And to the Thanes quaff—whilst potentate I was. 

Nobly they heried me ; in battle rescued me ; 

Fairly escorted me ; from enemies guarded me 

So me hope’s gift possest; heart the Lord enwrapt; 

Seat with wealth he stablish’d; step-goings he directed. 

Also earth brought forth ; held I j^ncely throne ; 

In magic words 1 sung; nor from old kindred fell. 

[But there was boisterous mirth, and resounding harp-string; 
Concord of the inmates precluded lamentation ?J 

My servants were sharp ; a ci’owd was round the harp; 

Loud it resounded ; the strain re-echoed; 

^eaven’s course sung ; nor ceas’d its loudness ; 

The burgh-hall trembled ; bright it glitter’d ; 

Wax’d high confidence; happiness beacon’d; 

Lords it befriended ; brave men assisted ; 

The heart was strengthened; the thought exulted ; 

The tree branch’d forth; glory abounded; 

Fruit bless’d us;. 


’ Qf-oW, the same as offeal, or rather afeall 
* Scyll, the same as sceol ? [“ The harp was shrill.”—W. W. S.] 
« Frodade, another form tor freothode? 

Minni, Icel.; the thought, the memory. 

A lerh formed from telga 1 
A verb formed from wdig / 

Here a section seems missing. 
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Cold 1 gerjwade^: gim | hwearflade. 

Sine } sear] wade : sib | near| wade 

From I ic wses | in frait ] wum : freo j lie in geat j wum . 

Wees I min dream | dryht j lie : drobt [ ath hyht j lie 
Fold I an ic freotli i ode : folc | um ic leotb | ode . 

Lif [ wies min long [ e : leod | uni in} ge-mong j e 
Tir I um ge-tong' e : teal \ a gehong j e. 

Nil I min hreth | er is hreob |: heow j -sitbnm seebh | 

Njd j -bysgutn neali |: gewit | eth nilit ] es infleab | 

Sc aer I in daeg j e wa's dyr | e : scrith j ed nil j deop fyr | 

Brond | -bord geblow j en : breost ] um in | for-grow | cn 
Flylit jum to-flow|en : dab* | is geblow|en. 

Mic 1 lum in | gemyn j de : mod! es gecyn j de 

Gretietb ungrynjde : grorn [ efen pynjde . [or wynde.] 

Beal j o fus bym 1 etb : bit} tre to-yrn j etb. 

Wer! ig win | netb : wid ] -sitb ongin ] noth. 

Sar I ne sin | nitb : sorg [ um cin | nith 
Blsed I his blin j nith ; blis} se lin j nath 
Lis {turn lin [ netb : Ins j turn ne tin [ netb. 

Cream | as swa her | gedreos [ ath ; dryht | -scype | “ gebreos | ath, 

Lif ] her men | forleos j ath : leah | tras oft | geecos | ath 

Treow | thrag is | to trag j ^ seo [ untrura | e genag | 

Steap j um eat | ole | ipjsthah : ond j* cal stund | genag | 

Swa I nu world j wend [ eth : wyrd | e send [ eth 
And het | es hent j eth : hael | ethe scynd [ eth 

Wen I cyn ’ ge-wit | eth : wjel-g4r slit j eth 
Flah I -mah flit j eth : flan I -mon hwit | eth 
Burg I -sorg bit | eth : bald | -aid thwit j eth 
Wrjcc I -f®c writh | ath : wrAth | -S,th smit \ eth 
Sin I grynd sid | ath “: s®c | ra “ fear | o glid | eth 

K * 

Grom I torn grrof j eth : gr®ft | haf | ath. 


* A metrical [Grein has gearwade.] 

'' The substantive scaro means a war-machine, a means of defence j mny,/ 
not this meaning have passed to the verb? A metrical point follows scar** 
wade. ' ' ■ 

^ Same as sceoc ? [Rather, sceoh is shy, fearful.—W. W. S.] 

* fli/g, or Jiff h, Cted. fol. 21S; and alsoIcel, ^ 
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Gol(^deck’d me; gems flew round me ; 

Wealth made a bulwark; kinsmen clos’d around me. 

Brave was I in ornaments, comely in attire. 

My joy was lordly^ sojoun) joyous. 

The land I befriended, to tlie people I sung. 

Life was mine long-while, among men, 

On glories reclining, nobly sujiportcd. 

No7v my mind is disturb’d, from colour’d paths ’tis fled— 

With pressing cares beset, by night,® mto exile it wendeth. 

Who erst in day #as dear, shroudeth noto deep fire ! 

The brand-heap is full blown, o’er his breast ’tis spread — 

By wand’rings brought low, his vagabond lot is full blown. 


Bale ({uickly bumoth ; bitterly it o’ertaketh him. 

Enemy warreth ; wide wand’ring beginneth. 

Affliction showeth no fiuoiir, with sorrows it is pregnant, 
Ilis happiness endeth ; his joys cease ; 


S<i here fall pleasures ; lordships sink , 
Life here men lose; and sins oft choose. 


So now the woi Id changeth; fate it sendpth ; 

And hate it followcth ; upon man it rusheth, 

Hope’s offspring flitteth; the death-dart piercetli, 


The archer fighteth; the ja\elin-man. f 

The borough-grief biteth ; bold eld.? 


The vcngeance-honr flourisheth ; the anger-oath smiteth 
Sin’s foundation departeth; the snare-path glideth away. 


That is, the night of adversity. 

* Here dryhl-scipe seems to be taken in a collective sense. See p. 319. 

In the MS. wmeyn and ge are united, wencyngc. 

» Same as sUhath? 

* Conybeare suggests seara for smera. By this substitution we preserve the 
i^tional rime. 
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Searjo-hwit solath : sum|ur-hat col|ath 
Fold j -wela feall | eth : feon | -scipe weal j leth 
liiOi’th I 'inafigen eal j datli : el j len col j ath. 

Me 1 tha-t wyrd | pfeweef j: and j gehwyrt j forgcafj 
Tha3t I ic grof{egra:fi: and ] tli®t grim | me graif ] 

Fie I an fla?31 cc ne m®g j: thonne flan | hrcd dapg | 

Nyd I grapum nimjeth :tlionn[e seo noah j be-cymjcth 

Sco \ me eth j lea 6ntV)nn\* ; and \ mecber beard on-conn’j. 

Thon j ne lieh j oma lig | eth : lim[ a wyrin frit | eth 

Ac I liim wen j ne * gc-wig ] eth : and | Iha^wist | gethyg | eth 

Oth I thffit beoth | tha bAn an |: and | set nyh {stan nan | / 

Nefne se neda tan balawun her ge-hlotene 
Ne bith se hlisa adroren 

2Er I tliiet ead ] ig gcthenc j eth : he hin | e the of j tor swenc | eth 

Byrg j eth him | tha bit j ran syn | no : hog | ath to thicr | e bet J ran 
wyn 1 ne 

demon | morth {a liss {e : her sind | on milt | sa bliss [ e 

IJyht {lice | in heof ] ona . ric ] e : ut j on mi hal | gum gelic j e 

Seyl I dum biscyr} ede : scyn | dan gener | ede 
Worn I mnm biwer | ede : wul j dre goner | ede. 

Thasr mon | -cyn mot |: for meot} ude rot |. 

Soth 1 ne god | gese ] on : and j in sib j be gefe j an. 

-— -4r - 

From this poem we learn, that the singular artificial 
rhythms, whose rules form so large a portion of Icelandic 
prosody, were known to our poets, at least in genere^ as 
early as the close of the tenth century. There is every 
reason to believe them of native growth, and that we . 
have here a very early specimen 'of their peculiarities.' 

^ Nes non so hot, that bit.ne culath, 

Nes non so hwit that hit ne solath. 

Hule and Ni^tengale, 1. 1265. 

* Flan appears to be the past tense of some verb, answering to the Icelandic 
jlana, to rush headlong. [Grein has fldn~hred, i,e. arrow*swift.— W. W. S.] 

® Same as onfengt 

* In the MS. voenne and ge are joined together —wennegst Lye gives us wen- 
wyi*m with the interpretation, a species of worm. Wenne may be some Con¬ 
nected word. 
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Treacheromi white soileth; summer heat cooleth; ^ 

World’s weal falleth; strife npwclleth ; 

Earth’s might ageth ; courage cooleth. 

This for me wove my wierd; and as my lot it gave me, 

That I should dig my grave; and the grim grave to fly, 

To flesh is not given, when the swift day is gone. 

Fate in her gripe seizeth, when nigh she cometh. 

She from country took me, and here with hardship tried me. 

Wlien the carcase lieth, limbs the worm eateth; 

But with him...... ? ^Warreth, and the feast partaketh, 

Till there be bone alone, and at last be none. 


.. the ofter himself he afllicteth ; 

He avoideth the bitter sin ; after the better joy he ycarneth, 


lie rcmemb’i’eth of crimes the pardon. Here are mercies in bliss, 

Aloft in heaven’s realm ! May we now, like the saints. 

From sins all cleansed, approach it —redeemed! 

From e^ ery stain safe-guarded! with glory redeemed ! 

There mote mankind, ’fore their Maker exulting. 

The true God see, and aje in peace rejoice, 

♦ 

We do not indeed find the stanzas of eight verses, or the 
verses of three and four syllables, these are probably the 
invention of a later age; but the artificial flow of the 
rhythm, and the rime, both final and sectional, may be 
found abke in the Icelandic metres and in the poem before 
us.’ The diflferent varieties of rhythm were not, however. 


* '>■ This couplet is probably corrupt, for the alliteration is disturbed. In the 
lines that follow I can trace neither rime nor alliteration ^ and they seem 
equally destitute of meaning. This gap throws some doubt on the construction 
of the next perfect line. 

® That is, heaven. 

Of the same kind was probably the Aldicht of the Flemings; Mone, 27. 

Voord zijt met moe, 
hoord zwyt s et toe. 
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as yefc separated; nor wore the pauses, as yet, oubjected to . 
the rime ; we still find the stops falling in the midst of a 
couplet. 

We may trace through our early literature a series of 
poems written with short, abrupt, and artificial rhythms 
of two or three accents, and for the most part devoted to 
whim, satire, or ridicule. I cannot help thinking that 
these rhythms, though certainly foreign in their origin, 
were strongly influenced by the peculiarities of the metre 
we are now considering. The sections 2 and 6 very fre- 

The simp; pare’that | liiiem sliupjtc : to shorn |e he hucm 8ha(l|de 

To lies ] ant to fley | e : to tyk | e ami to tad j de 

So I seyth rom j auiiz ; whos | e ryht rad ; de 

Floh I com of florje : ant Iona j com of ladjde, &c. 

Noil I beth cap j el-claw j cres ' ; with .shorn j e to-shriid | e 

Hue bus j keth hucm | wyth bot j oun.s : as j c hit wer j c a brud | e 

With loiv I e lac ] edc shon ]: of | an hayf | rc hud [ e 

Hue pik 1 cth of her j e prov j endre : al huer | e prud | c/’ &c. &c. 


The short measures of Skelton, so popular with tho 
lower classes at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
may perhaps be looked upon the direct descendants of the 
Anglo-Saxon rhythms, though it must bo confessed they 


He frown | cth ev j er, 
lie laugh I eth iiev j er, 

Ev I en, nor mor | owe ; 

But oth {er men | nos sor j owe 
Cana [ eth him [ to grin |, 

And I reioyce | therein j. 


No slepe [ can him catche |, 
But ev j cr doth watche j; 

H e is I so bete | 

Wyth mal ice and hete j, 
Wyth ang er and yre j. 

His foule I desyre j 


Skelton's metre not unfrequently reminds one of fhd^ ' 
loose but quaint rhythm of the Minnelieder; and it is fat . < 
from unlikely that both may belong to the same parent 


^ Cajpel-claweres, that is, horse-curricrs, or grooms. •; 

“ [Printed in Political Songs, ed. Wjright, pp. 238, 239 j also in Boddeker^g.' ;, 
e<iitir.n of MS. Ilarl. 2253, pp. 136, 137.^W. W, S.] 
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quently ocowr, and we often find a strong tendency towards 
the sectional rime. I will give a short extract from a 
satire, probably of the thirteenth century. It is found in 
the Harl. MS. 2253 ; and was directed against the insolent 
menials—the grooms, pages, and ^'boyes with boste,^^—■ 
who always, in that age of show and splendour, accompanied 
the great. The rime is only found at the end of the couplet, 
but through a large portion of the poem the sections arc 
written in separate lines, as though they formed distinct 
verses. • 


The Maker that made them, to shame he consign’d them, 
To fleas and to fly, to tike and to [toad] '* 

So saith Romance, whoso reads rightly— 

Flea came from floor, and louse came from lad, &e. 

Now be capiSl-(.‘lawcrs y-clad to their shame ; 

They husk them with Imttons, as though t’were a bride, 
With low-laced sboon of a [heifer’s] ‘ hide; 

They pick from their provender all their pride 1 &c. &c. 


much resemble, in their flow, the lais and virelais of'the 
fifteenth century. His description of Envy is a favourable 
specimen. [It occurs in Phyllyp Sparowe, 922.] 


Wyl suff‘| re no slope j 
In his head j to crepe j. 
Ilis foule I semblanntj 
AI dis j plesaunte |, 
Whan oth {er ar glad [, 
Than | is he sad |, 

Frau I tyke and mad |; 


His tong I never styU | 

For j to saye yll j, 

Wry tlijyng and wringjyng, 
JBytjyng and styngjyng ; 

And thus | this clf| 

Consum | eth himself |. &c. &e. 


stock. He thus winds up his abuse of the vilitissimus 
Scotus,^’ Dundas. 

* 

Dundas |, that dronke assc |, 


‘ [Or. Guest has dadde for tadde in the text, which destroys the alliteration ^ 
find he translates dadde by blow.”-—W. VV. S.J 

* [Dr. Guest has kaysre in the text, which he rightly leaves untranslated.-^ 

s.] 

* l’ ”1.1 ' ' ' ' i 
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That rat | is and rank j is, 

That prat [ is and prank | is 
On Hunt j ley bank j is, 

Take this | our thank j is— 

Dun 1 de, Dunbar |, 

Walke Scot |, walkc, sot [, 

Rayle | not to far |. 

[^See Dyce's edition^ i. 194.] 

Poor Jonson's letter to Master John Burgess” will 
probably recur to the reader's memory—what Englishman - 
can read it and not feel humbled ? 


Fa I ther John Bur ] gess, 
Nece»s|itic urjges 
My wo 1 full crie j 
To Sir Rob \ ert Pie [; 

And that j he will ven | ter, 
To send | my debf^n j ter. 
Tell 1 him, his Ben j 
Knew } the time when | 


lie lov’d I the Mus j es, 

Though now | he refus j cs 
To take | apprehon | sion 
Of I a year’s pen | sion. 

And more j is behind |, &c. &c. 

\_UltderwoodH, 75.] 


Cowper also has trifled, very amusingly, with this jingle. 
The sectional metres, which succeeded to the older 
Anglo-Saxon rhythms, difier in several respects from those 
we have been last considering. Layamon affords us an 
early, and, at the same time, a very curious specimen of 
their peculiarities. His history was probably written 
during the latter half of the twelfth century, though the 
MS.,^ which contains it, is of later date, probably la^er than ’ 
the reign of John. It is written continuously lili^ 'Anglo- 
Saxon verse; but the frequency of the middle rhne, and 
the subjection of the middle pause to the final, are pecu¬ 
liarities, which strongly characterise the early sectjlonal 
metres of our Old English dialect. ' * 

Before we examine Layamon's metre, it may be well to ’ 
take some notice of his dialect; and as this presents many 
difficulties, we will clear iihe way by first making some 
general observations on the history of our language. 

The Anglo-Saxons had three vOwel-endings, a, e, and 


’ Calig, A. IX. There are also extant the fragments of a later copy, Otlm, 
C. xin. 
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to distingi^sh the cases of the noun, and the different con- 
: jugations of the verb. In the Old English all these vowel- 
endings were represented by the final e ; and the loss of the 
final e is the characteristic mark of our modern dialect. It 
, is obvious that either of these changes must have brought 
with* it a new language. The confusion of the'vowels, or 
the loss of the final e, was a confounding of tense and person, 
of case and number; in short, of those grammatical forma 
to which language owes its precision and its clearness. 
Other forms were to bo sought for, before our tongue could 
again serve the purposes of science or of literature. 

The oldest of the Gothic tongues, the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Ma3SO“Gothic, must take their place with the nobler 
and the purer languages, with the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Sanscrit. The causes, which in the twelfth century gave 
birth to the Old English, worked nearly at the same time a 
like change in all the kindred dialects, save the most 
northerly, which, safe from their influence amid the snows 
of Iceland and of Sweden, long retained (and indeed still 
retain) many of the earliest features of our language. The 
Old English runs side by side with the later German dia¬ 
lects, and the change it underwent in the fifteenth century 
would doubtless have been theirs also, but for an event 
which no one could have foreseen, and whose consequences 
even the experience of four centuries has not enabled us to 
calculate. As it is, our modern dialect stands alone. 

A difference is always to be found between the written 
and the spoken language of a people. The look, the tone, 
the action, are means of expression which the speaker may 
employ, and the writer cannot; to make himself understood, 
the latter must use language more precise and definite than 
the former. There is also another reason for this difference. 

, When a language has no written literature, it is ever subject 
to change of pronunciation, and ^so determinate is the direc¬ 
tion of these changes, that it may be marked out between 
limits much narrower than any one has yet ventured to lay 
down. But with a written literature a new element enters 
into the calculation. A standard for composition now exists, 
, which the writer will naturally prefer to the varying dialect 
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of the people, and, as far as he safely may, yill do his 
best to follow. In this way the written and the spoken 
languages will act and react upon each other; and it must 
depend upon the value of the literature and the reading 
habits of the people, which of them shall at last prevail. 

As to Anglo-Saxon literature, scanty as are the relics 
which have been left us, enough remains to show its beauty 
and its worth; and vainly shall we search our annals for 
any thing its equal,^ till we come to the gifted men who 
immortalized the era of Elizabeth, Taught in the monas¬ 
tery, and fixed in the literature of the country, the forms of 
Anglo-Saxon grammar remained without a change for cen¬ 
turies. Local dialects there certainly were, and the dialect 
of the poet varied from that of the prose writer; but no 
changes have been yet pointed out, which can fairly bo 
considered as owing to the mere lapse of time. Oversights 
are, however, sometimes met with in the carelessly written 
MSS. of the eleventh century, which show that, although 
the written language might bo fixed, the popular dialect 
was still following out its natural tendencies. The language 
of our earlier literature fell at last a victim, not to the 
Norman Conquest, for it survived that event at least a cen¬ 
tury—not to the foreign jargon which the weak but well- 
meaning Edward first brought into the country, for French 
did not mix with our language till the days of Chaucer—it 
fell before the same deep and mighty influences, which 
swept every living language from the literature of Europe. 

When the south regained its ascendancy, and Rome once 
more seized the wealth of vassal provinces, its favourite 
priests had neither the knowledge requisite to understand, 
nor tastes fitted to enjoy, the literature of the countries 
into which they were promoted. The road to their favour 
and their patronage lay elsewhere; and the monk, giving 
up his mother-tongue as worthless, began to pride himself 
only upon his Latinity. The legends of his patron saint he 
Latinized, the story of his monastery he Latinized; in Latin 


^ I do not for,;et Chancer and Langland {tf Langland be the name) j but two 
men of genius do not make a literature. 
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he wrote history, in Latin he wrote satires and romances. 
Amid these labours, he had little time to study the niceties 
of Anglo-Saxon grammar, and the Homilies, the English 
Scriptures, Osedmon^s Paraphrase, the national songs, the 
magnificent Judith, and other treasures of native genius, 
must soon have lain on the shelves of his cloister as little 
read, or, if read, almost as little understood ^ as if they had 
been written in a foreign tongue. When he addressed 
himself to the unlearned, noble ^ or ignoble, ho used the 
vulgar dialect of his slilre, with its idioms, which the written 
language had probably rejected as wanting in precision, and 
with its corrupt pronunciation, which alone would require 
new forms of grammar. In this way, many specimens of 
our old English dialects have been handed down to us ; and 
these, however widely they differ from each other, agree in 
one particular—in confounding the characteristic endings of 
the Anglo-Saxon. 

For want of a standard literature none of these dialects 
could fix its grammar. Every century brought with it 
fresh changes; and the student, who sits down to Robert 
of Gloucester, will derive but little aid from his previous 
knowledge of Layamon. In the fourteenth century, the 
final e began to waver; * and during the following century 
our language may be considered as once more in a state of 
disorganization. It is a singular fact, that several of the 
other European languages were shortly after threatened 
with a revolution of the very same nature; when the press 
came to their aid, and by doubling the influence of their 
literature put a stop to further changes.^ 

^ See the version of the Brnnanburgh War-song, made or rather attempte<l 
by Henry of Huntingdon. 

“ Layamon wrote his history expressly for the nobles, and Robert of Brunne 
“ ache wed hw Inglis” for the “ lordts lewed.” 

* There are two dates, which, as regards the history of our language, it is 
important to have flxed—the earhest period when the final e became mute, and 
also the peiiod when it was first used for mere purposes of orthography—to 
lengthen, for example, the vowel of the preceding syllabic. Both these dates 
will, I think, be found in the fourteenth century; the first near the beginning, 
the latter probably near tho close. 

* The final e is still very commonly dropt in the boor-speech of Germany, and 
even in the classical language there are many traces of the same mutilation. 

D D 
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Hitherto little mention has been made of tlfe Latin or 
the French. The various ways in which these languages 
influenced our own, have never yet been clearly traced, and 
by some writers have been most strangely misunderstood. 
There are not wanting those, who look upon the English 
tongue as a mongrel jargon, invented for purposes of inter¬ 
course between the Norman and his Saxon serf; a notion 
which can only be matched by the theory, that was once started 
as to the origin of the Sanscrit. The Latin and the French 
deranged the vocabulary of our language, but never its form 
and structure ; and the streams which successively came 
from these two sources flowed through various channels, 
and at periods widely separated from each other. 

Latin words are found in Anglo-Saxon MSS. of a very 
early date; especially when the subjects are connected with 
the economy and discipline of the church. Thus we find 
mynsteTj a minster, monasterium; porticy a porch, portions; 
clustery a cloister, claustrum ; munuCy a monk, monachus; 
bisceopf a bishop, opiscopus ; arcehisceop, an archbishop, 
archiepiscopus ; sandy a saint, sanctus j profasty a provost, 
praepositus ; pcell, a pall, pallium; ealicy a chalice, calix ; 
candely a candle, candela; psaltery a psalter, psalterium; 
mcEssBy a mass, missa; pistel, an epistle, epistola; prcedic~ian, 
to preach, praedic-are; prof-iany to prove, prob-are, &c. &c. 
From the Latin also came the names of foreign animals and 
plants, as leon, the lion, leo; camell, the camel, camelus; 
yip, the elephant, elephas; fioheanby the fig-tree, ficus; fefer- 
fuge, the fever-few, febrifugia; peterselige, parsley, petro- 
selinum, &c. &c., and of many articles of merchandise the 
growth or manufacture of distant countries, as pipdr, pepper, 
piper; purpura, purple, purpura; pumic-stan, the pumice- 
stone, pumex, &c. &c. 

Some of these words had to share their honours with 
English duplicates; but there can be little doubt the greater 
part had, at a very early period, sunk deeply into the lan¬ 
guage. They are nearly all concrete terms, and are found 
in almost equal profusion in all the kindred dialects. The 
abstract Latin terms, which begin to show themselves in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, may, I think, be laid to 
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the accouifb of careless, or rather of pedantic translation.^ 
A latinized style was looked upon as a j^roof of clerkship ; 
and the scholar was always ready with such easy proof of his 
learning. We have but little space to follow the corrupt 
tions, which flowed from this source at later periods. 

Norman-Romance became the court language in the reign 
of the Confessor; and the law appears to have been the 
channel, through which it first mixed with the native lan¬ 
guage of the country. The Aula regia, or King^s house¬ 
hold-court, enrolled ?ts proceedings in Latin, but in its 
pleadings, &c. used the language of the Palace. Those, who 
feared local influence in the county courts, purchased the 
judgment of the sovereign; and the King^s court, by de¬ 
grees, became that of the nation. Hence its legal terms 
grew familiar, and early in. the thirteenth century we find 
sprinkled through our MSS. such words as cancelere, a 
chancelour; curt, a court; pleit, a plea; prisun, a prison ; 
hattel, a conflict (originally trial by combat) ; dame, a 
claim; fin, an end, &c. &c. As this source of corruption 
was peculiar to our country, few words of this class are to 
be met with in the other Gothic dialects. 

From the court-dialect were also taken many terms 
relating to courtly pastime and pageantry; more parti¬ 
cularly those of the chase; and sometimes we have French 
salutations and exclamations, introduced much in the same 
way as in our fashionable novels, though certainly with 
less of impropriety. But it was not till the rage for trans¬ 
lation came upon us, during the latter half of the four¬ 
teenth century, that foreign words overspread the lan¬ 
guage. It is painful to think how many men of genius 
have forwarded the mischief. Perhaps we might point to 
the ballades'' and ^ envoys of Chaucer and his school, 
as offering the worst French specimen of our language; 
and to Johnson as the writer, who has most laboured to 
swamp it in the Latin. 

* Hampole, in his version of the Fsalms, which was written about the middle 
bf the fourteenth century, plainly tolls us he used words, “ most like unto the 
Latyne, so that thai that knowes noght the Latyne, bi the Ynglis may come to 
mahi Latyne words.” 
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The evils resulting from these importations have, I 
think, been generally underrated in this country. When 
a language must draw upon its own wealth for a new 
term, its form and analogies are kept fresh in the minds 
of those, who so often use them. But with the introduc¬ 
tion of foreign tirms, not only is the symmetry—the science 
—of the language injured, but its laws are brought less 
frequently under notice, and are the less used, as their 
application becomes more difficult. If a new word were 
added to any of the purer languages, such as the Sanscrit, 
the Greek, or the Welsh, it would soon be the root of 
numerous offshoots, substantives, adjectives, verbs, &c., all 
formed according to rule, and modifying the meaning of 
their root according to well-known analogies. But in a 
mixed and broken language few or no such consequences 
follow. The word remains barren, and the language is 

enriched,” like a tree covered over with wreaths taken 
from the boughs of its neighbour; which carries a goodly 
show of foliage, and withers beneath the shade. 

The language of Layamon may perhaps (at least in 
substance) be considered as the dialect spoken in South 
Gloucestershire during the twelfth century. One of its 
most striking peculiarities is its nunnation, if we may be 
allowed to use a term, already familiar to the scholar. 
Many words end in n, which are strangers to that letter, 
not only in the Anglo-Saxon, but in all the later dialects 
of our language; and as this letter assists in the declen¬ 
sion of nouns, and the conjugation of verbs, the grammar 
of this dialect becomes, to a singular degree, complicated 
and difficult. 

Perhaps the following changes of termination may give 
a tolerably correct notion of the masquline declension. 

Sing. Plur- 

N. A. God God-es 

G. God-es God-e 

1). God-e God-eu ^ 

-es 


’ The inflexion in en is always a matter of great uncertainty. The Dutch - 
definite adjective sometimes ends its nominative in -c, sometimes in -en. 
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The neiiter nouns are declined in the same way, but 
take no inflexion in the plural save the « of the genitive, 
and perhaps the en of the dative. In both genders the e 
of the dative singular is often omitted.^ 

The feminine nouns take e as their only inflexion in either 
number, but, I think, in some few instances, make the 
dative plur. in en. Some feminines have the genitive 
singular in es, as in the Anglo-Saxon. 

There is also what may be termed the n declension, 
common to all the thveo genders. The singular ends in e, 
and the plural in en; the genitive, however, sometimes 
taking ene. As some nouns have the n even in the nomina¬ 
tive singular, it is difficult to say whether n be used as an 
inflexion in that number. 

Tho indefinite adjective has almost the same declension 
as in the Anglo-Saxon. 



Sing. 


Plur. 

in. 

f. 

n. 

m. f. n. 

N. god 

god 

god 

god-e 

Clr. god-es 

god-re 

god-es 

god-re 

T>. god-e 

god-re 

god-e 

•tJ 

god-en 

-en'^ 


a 

-en 

-e 

A. god-ne 

god-e 

god 

god-e 


When the adjective is definite (that is, connected with 
the definite article, a possessive pronoun, or a genitive 
case), it takes an e and is indeclinable. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, the definite adjective appears to take en. 

The verbs are conjugated much in the same way as in 
the Anglo-Saxon ; the endings a and e, an and en, ath and 
eth, being, of course, confounded. The i conjugation is 
still clearly distinguished, as clepisn to call, ic clepie, I 
call, &c.; and the gerund in enne is sometimes met with. 
The points in which Layamon’s verb differs from the Anglo- 
Saxon may, I think, be ranged under three heads. 

1. The plural of the present indicative sometimes ends 
in en, instead of eth ; and the first and third persons sin- 


^ The Anglo-Saxon nonn also sometimes omits the inflexion of the dative. 
„ •* See note 1, p. 404. 
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gular^ in the past tense of the ** complex ” verb, aometimes 
take an e. Both these peculiarities may, I think, be traced 
to the same cause—the use of the subjunctive mood instead 
of the indicative. In some of our dialects the former mood 
seems, at length, entirely to have supplanted the latter. 

2. The plural of the past tense, and also the past par¬ 
ticiple sometimes ends in e, instead of en. But, I believe, 
that in neither of these cases was the vowel-ending quite 
unknown even to the Anglo-Saxon. 

3. The first person singular of the present indicative, and 
the third person singular of the past tense indicative, and 
of the present optative or imperative, sometimes end in en 
instead of e. The en in the first person of the present 
reminds one of the Frankish; but its occurrence in the 
other cases is, I believe, peculiar to this singular and 
perplexing dialect. 

The third person of the present indicative sometimes ends 
in ethe instead of eth, but I can only consider this as a 
blunder of the transcriber. 

Among the possessive pronouns we find min and thin, 
and also mi and tJii.^ The vowel of the definite article is 
singularly varied, but in other respects its inflexions closely 
resemble the Anglo-Saxon. As it is constantly occurring 
I will here give its declension. 

Cliil I dric the Kai j sere . j biwon (•’ al | that he lok | ede on |. 

He I nom snm j er-set | c : and [ he nom j dorsetje . 

And j al deu | ene ® scir | e ; that j vole al | for-ferd | e . 

And j he wil | tun-scir | e : mid with [ ere “ | igrset | te . 

He j nom al [ le tha lond! cs : in | to thasr j e s» ^ stron | de. 

Tha I ast than last | e : tha let j te heo blaw | en . 


■ I cannot agree with Mr. Thorpe^ in considering these latter pronouns as 
mere corruptions of the former j I twlieve them to be distinct words, and pro¬ 
bably of far higher antiquity. 

’ [This alludes to Sir F. Madden, whose excellent edition of Layamon ap¬ 
peared in 1847.—W. W. S.] 

^ I can find no parish or hamlet of this name on the banks of the Severn. 

* th has been substituted for the Anglo-Saxon characters % and f>, as the' 
facilities thus afforded to the English reader seemed to outweigh any inconve¬ 
nience, which might result from confounding these two letters. But the Old 
English S con be represented by no letter of our modem alphabet, without 
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Sing. 


Plur. 

• m. 

f. 

n. 

m. f. n. 

N. the 

the 

that 

the 

Cr. thes 

there 

thes 

there 

D. thon 

there 

thon 

thon 

A, tlionc 

the 

that 

the 

That this slight 

sketch is 

very 

imperfect, and in some 


points probably inaccurate, I am well aware. It would 
require a much better acquaintance with the MS. than I 
can lay claim to, always to distinguish between blunders of 
transcription and peauliarities of dialect, between the syl¬ 
lable which makes part of the root, and that which is merely 
its inflexion. The whole MS. will, however, be pub¬ 
lished j and by a gentleman who, I have little doubt, will 
do justice to a very diflBcult subject.^ 

Layamon informs us that he was a priest, and lived at 
Ernley,^ by Severn. The books from which ho compiled 
his history, were the English book which Bede wrote, 
a book in Latin composed by St. Austin and St. Albin, and 
the book of the Frankish clerk Wace. The extract ■* which 
follows, describes the famous battle of Bath [beginning at 
1. 21,011]. The “ Kaiser,^^ it should be observed, had 
already been once in Arthur's power, had agreed to quit 
the country for ever, had broken his pledge, and was now 
wasting the land with fire and sword. 


Childric the Kaiser won : all that he looked on, 

He took Somerset : and he took Dorset, 

And all the Devon-shire : —that folk were all destroy’d ; 
And he Wilton-shire : with cruelty oppress’d. 

He took all tlxe land[s] : unto the sea-strand. 

Then, at the last ; caused they {rather, ho] to blovf 


danger of some mistake. It is found answering to g, to //, to s, and to th ; and 
was, in all probability, pronounced as a strong dental breathing, and may now 
be considered as quite obsolete. This characters will therefore be used, in such 
‘ Old English extracts, as there may be occasion to quote. 

® J)&oene is the gen. pi. of Beven, which answers to the Anglo-Saxon B^an, 
the men of Devonshire. 

® I have never met with this substantive elsewhere, but there can be little 
doubt of its meaning. [Sir E. Madden has—“ with hostility he greeted.”] 

here the genitive case singular j in which number this substantive is 
rarely found declined, even in the Anglo-Saxon, 

•'-f 
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Horn I es and bem | en : and bon [ nien | his ford | en. ^ 

And forth j he wol ] de bu 5 1 cti : and bath ] en al | bilig | gen . 

And eec | bristow | e : abut j en birouw j en . 

This I was heor j e ibeot | : aer heo | to bath j e com | en . 

To bath I e com [ the ksbiser j e : and | bilasi | thene cas | tel ther {e . 

And I tha men | within | nen : oht | liche | agun i nen . 

Step j en up | pen ^ stan | ene wal | : wel | iwep | ned ou | er al |. 

And wer eden | tha rich | e : with | than strong | e childrich | e . 

Ther lai the Kaiser | e : and Col j grim his | iuer | e . 

And bal j dulf his broth | er : and mon | i an oth | er. 

Arth I iir wcs | bi north [ e : and noht | her of nus I te . 

Fer I dc geond al | scotlond : | and set | te het an ( his ag | ere bond | ®. 

Or I canei I e and Gal | ewei j e : man | and mure | ne . 

And al j Ic tha lond j es : the ther | to lae; ien . 

Ar I tlinr hit wen j de : to [ iwis! lichen thing | e . 

That chil | di’ic ilith j en weor | en : to | his ag j one Ion j de . 

And that | he nan | ere majr | e : nolde cum | en her [ e . 

Tha com | en tha tid j ende : to Ar | thure King j c . 

That Chil 1 dric tha kaei j sere : icum j en wes | to lond | en . 

And I i than suth | -ende : sor | jen ther worht j en . 

Tha Ar j thur scid j e : a?th | elest king | en . 

Wal I a wa wal | awa : that | ich spar | e<le min | e iua |. 

That j ich nau [ ede | on hoi j te : mid him | gere hin | e adef j ed . 

Oth j er mid sweord [ e : al hin | e to swug j en [or to swungen] . 

Ku he I me gilt med j e : for inir j e god-<led | e . 

Ah I swa me haelp j en drih j ten : thse scop | thajs dm | ies lih | ten . 

Ther for | e he seal | ibid | en : bit} terest al | re bal | uwen . 

Hard [ e goin | ones : his bon e ich wul | le iwur | then . 

Col j grim and Bal J dulf: bei ene ich wul {le aquel j Jen . 

And I al heor | e du3 j etlie : dseth | seal ithol | ien . 

Gif j hit wul I e inn | nen ; wald | ende hajf | nen . 

Ich wul j le wurth | liche wrek | on ; al j le his with j er-ded [ en . 

3 if ( me mot | ilas {ten : that lif | amir j e breos | ten . 

And j hit wul le me | iun | ne : that | iscop mon | e and sun | ne . 

Ne I seal nseu ere chil | dric : aft | me bichar | ren . 

Nn cleop] ede Arthur : leth j elest king j en . 

Whar ( beo 3e min [ e cniht | es : oht | e men [ and with (te . 

To hors I e . to hor j se : 3e [MS. he] hal | ethes god | e . 

* The preposition uppen governs both an accusative case and a dative. If. 
wal be the accusative, the adjective ought, according to rule, to have been , 
stanenwe; but we sometimes fiud the definite adjective in cases where the 
ordinary rules of grammar would seem to require the indefinite—in such 
phrases as, tenne Scexuce cniht. Sometimes, though very rarely, we’find the 
indefinite, where we might look for the definite adjecHye, as in the words, tke» . 
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Horn^ and tr^jimps : and their [his] soldiers to be boon [assembled] ; 
And forth he wish’d to fare : and the Baths all beset, 

And eke Bristow : round about to row; 

This was their threat ; ere to Bath they came. 

To Bath came the Kaiser : and beset the castle there; 

And the men within : gallantly began 

Step upon the stonern wall : well yweapon’d over all, 

And defended them the great ones [the place] : gainst the strong Childric. 
There lay the Kaiser : and Colgrim his fere, 

And Baldulf his brother : and many an other. 

Arthur was in the north.: %nd nought hereof wist he; 

He journey’d over all Scotland : and brought it under his own hand; 
Orkeney and Galoway : Man and Morey, 

And all the lands : that thereby lay. 

Arthur ween’d it : as a settled thing, 

That Childric was gone : to his own land ; 

And that he never more ; woiild come here. 

Then came the tidings : to Arthur King, 

That Childric the Kaiser : was y-come to land, 

And in the south quarter ; sorrows there wrought. 

Then Arthur said : (noblest of kings,) 

“ Walawa! walawa! : that I spared my foe ! 

“ That I had not on the holt ^: with hunger kill’d him ! 

“ Or with the sword : him all silenced [cut to pieces] ! 

“ Now does he pay me back the meed : for my good deed ! 

“ But, so help me the Lord : that shapeci the light of day, 

“ Therefore he shall bide : the bitterest of all bale! 

“ Pains full grievous ! : his bane I will bo. 

“ Colgi’iin and Baldulf: both I will quell, 

“ And all their nobles : death shall suffer. 

“ If it Avill grant : He that wields the heavens,— 

“ Worthily will 1 wreck : all his misdeeds ; 

“ If the life may last; within my breast, 

“ And He will grant it : that shaped sun and moon,— 

“ Childric shall never : again slip by me ! ” 

Now call’d out Arthur : (noblest of kings), 

** Where be ye my knights : gallant men and wight ? 

To horse, to horse : ye nobles good ! 


AeSes Hfyres. If these be not mere blunders on the part of the transcriber, I can- 
jnot satisfactorily account for them. 

* Hond is here the dative singular, in which case it is often found without in« 
flexion in the Old English. 

■ The Mt refers to the wood of Caledon, into whose hilly recesses Arthur, 
according to the history, drove Childric before bis submissitm. 
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And I we scul | led bu 5 ] en : tou [ ward Bath | e swith | e . 

Let I eth up fus | en : hes | e fork | en . 

And bring | eth her j tha gajf j lea ; bifor | en ur [ e cniht [ es . 

And I heo scul | len hong ] ieu : on hses ] e treow j en. 

Thei* 1 he let | to fordon |: feow [ er and twe | ti child | erren ^. 

A1 j emain | isce men |: of swith | e he3 [ e cun | nen. 

Tha com | en tid j ende : to Ar | thure | than king j.e . 

That seoc | wes how j cl his maei |: ther for | e he j wes sar | i . 

I clud I lig iginde : and ther | he hin [ e bilaef [ do . 

Hi31 cnlich ] e swith | e : forth j he gon lith | e . 

That he | behal ] nes bafl j e ; beh to an} e ifel | de . 

Ther I he alih | te : and ] his cnih tea al j le . 

And on | mid heor | e burn } en : bcorn j es stum | e . 

And he j a fif ” | dajle : dael j do his feord | e . 

Tha I he haf j de al | iset |: and | al hit | isem | ed . 

Tha dud | e he on | his burn ; e : ibroid | e of stcl} c . 

The mak | ede | on al | uisc smith |: mid ath | elen ) his craf ] te . 

He I wes iliat ] en wyg | ar : the wit j e3e wTirli j te . 

His sconk j en he hel ] ede : mid hos ] en of stel | e . 

Cali j beorn j e his sweord : he cwem | dc {I'atlier sweindc] bi \ his sid j c . 
Hit 1 wes iworht ] in au alnn : mid wi3 [ ele-ful] le craf j ten . 

Halm I he set | on haf j i e : haeh * | of stel j e . 

Ther on j wes mon | i 3ijn-ston |: al | mid gol j de bi-gon ]. 

He I wes ud [ eres : thas ath ] elen king j es . 

He I wes ihat j en Gos ] whit : a*l ] chcu oth j ere \iu | ilic ]. 

He heng | an his swcor [ c : mn j nc sceld deor ] e . 

His nom | e wes | on brut | tisc : prid | -wen ihat | cn . 

Ther j wes in | nen igrau [ en : mid red | e gol ] de stau | en. 

An on I -licnes deor | c : of driht | enes mod j er . 

His sper [ e he nom | an bond | e : tha ron | wes ihat [ cn . 

Tha I he haf j den al J his iwedjen : tha leop [ he on [ his stedjen . 
Tha I he miht j e bi} hald j en : tha | bihal | nes stod | cn . 

Then | e ua*i | reste cniht |: the verd | e scol \ de led | en . 

Ne ] issch nieu | ere na | man ; sel | ere | cniht nen | ne . 

Then I e him j wes Ar j thur : ath | clest cun | nes. 

Tha cleop {ede Ar j thur ; lud j ere stajf | ne . 

Lou 1 war ® her | bifor | en us j: heth | ene hund j es . 

The slo 3 1 eri ur j e al j deren ; raid luth | ere heor j e craf | ten. 


^ This is the earliest instance I know, of the plural ending eren in our Ian* 
guage. In the Diitch there are many such plurals, blad-eren, leaves ; lied^en, ■ 
songs; children ; cij-eren, eggsi calves; &c. &c. 

^ The Irnmie seems to have been a kind of breastplate, accommodated ip the 
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“ And we must turn us : tow’rd Bath quickly ; 

“ Let them haste up : the high gallows, 

“ And bring here the pledges : before our knights, 

“ And they shall hang : on the high trees.” 

There he caus’d them slay : four-and-twenty youths, 

Alemannish men : of right noble kins. 

Then came tidings : to Arthur the king, 

That sick was Howel his kinsman : (therefore was he sorry) 

In Clyde lying : and there he left him. 

With full great speed : Jorth gan he fare, 

Till beside Bath : he turn’d him to a field. 

Where he alighted : and his knights all; 

And on with their burnies ® : the barons stern ; 

And he in five portions : dealt out his army. 

When he had all set out: and it all array’d, 

Then don’d he his burnie : wide-spread with [fashioned of] steel *, 
An elvish smith it made : with his noble craft, 

(He was bight Wygar : the soothsaying smith) ; 

His shanks lie cover’<l : with hosen of steel; 

Caliburn his sword : he fitted [swung] by his side; 

It was wrought in Avalon : with arts of grammary . 

Helm he set on head : high-rais’d of steel; 

Thereon was many a gem-stone : all with gold beset; 

It was Uther’s : the noble king’s; 

It was hight Goswhit : —to every other unlike. 

He hung on his neck : a precious shield. 

Its name in British : Thridwen [Pridwen] was hight; 

Therein was graven : with red gold stones [tracings], 

A precious likeness : of our Lord’s mother. 

His spear he took in hand : that Ron was hight. 

When he had all his weeds: then leapt he on his steed. 

Then might they behold : who beside him stood. 

The fairest knight ; that host could lead. 

And ne’er saw man : better knight any. 

Than was Arthur : —he of noblest kin. 

Then cried out Arthur : with loud voice, 

“ Lo! every where here before us : the heathen hounds, 

“ That slew our eldei'S : with their loathed [wicked] arts ; 


mail armour of the period. The word is constantly occurring in the Old 
Bnglish romances. [A. S. bym^. ® See p. 349, n. 7. 

* This adjective takes no inflexion, according to the rule on p. 321. 

® Does this word answer to the Anglo-Saxon la (sghwer ? [No; “ lo! where 
are here,” &e.—W. W. S.] 

t * 
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And I heo us beoth | on Ion | de : l«th ] est al ] re thing | e ^ 

Nu fiis j eu we | horn to |: and steerc | liche | heom leg j gen on |. 

And wrsek |en wun | clerlich | e ; ur ] e cun ] and ur ] e rich | e . 

And wrek j en then j e much | ele scorn | c : that heo | us iscend | hab- 
beoth . 

That heo J ouer uth | en : com | en to dert ] e-muth j en . 

And al j le heo booth | for-swor | ene : and al | le heo beoth | forlor | ene . 

Heo I beoth for-dem|ed al|le ; mid driht| tones fuls|te . 

Fus j 0 wc I nu forth j -ward : uas | te to som j en . 

.SEf j ne al | swa sof j te : swa we | nan uf} el ne thoh | ten . 

And then | ne we | heom cum | eth to j: mi seolf | ic wul | Ion onfon |. 

An al j re freom j este : that fiht ] ich wul | le'bigun j nen . 

Nu j we soul I len rid j en : and ou j er land glid j en . 

And na j man bi | his lin [ e : lud j e ne wurch j en . 

Ah far j en fa*st j liche : driht j en us fulst j en . 

Tha rid j en agon |: Ar j thur the rich | c mon |. 

Beh j ouer wa?! | de : an Bath j e wol | de isech | en . 

Tha tid! ende com 1 to childrich! e : than strong! en and | than 
rik|en. ..I 

That Ar j thur mid feed ] e com |: al 3 ar ] u to fih | te . 

Chil j dric and [ his oht j e men |: loop j en heom j to hors j en . 

Igrip i en hcor | e wep {nen ; heo wus j ten heom | ifaei j ed . 

This I isfoh Ar [ thur : ath | elest king | e . 

Isaeh j he a;n I ne hajth j ene ^ eorl |: ha;l j don him | to sein [ os . 

Mid seou j en hun j deed . cniht j en : al jjer j ewe | to fiht j en . 

The orl j him seolf ferd | en : bifor j en al | his geng j e . 

And Ar j thur him [ seolf arn | de : biuor | on al | his ferd j e . 

Ar I thur the rsci [ e : ron | nom an hon | (le . 

He strah j te scaft stierc) ne ; stith | imod j en ® king [. 

His hors I he let j te ir ] non : that | tha eorth j e dun j ode . 

Sceld I he braid | on breos | ten : the king j wes abol | jen . 

He J smat bor {el then | e eorl j: thurh ut j tha breos | ten . 

That { thae heor | te to chan |; and j the king cleop ] ede | anan [. 

The for {mestc | is faei j c ; Nu ful | sten us drih j te . 

And I tha hef j enlich j e quen | e : tha drih | ten aken | de . 

Tha cleop [ ede ar I thur : ath | elest king [ e . 

Nu I heom to nu *] heom to |: that for ] mest is wel | idon . 

Brut j tes horn leid j en on : swa me | seal a luth | ere don |. 


* See p. 408, n. 1. 

’ - A 

® I am not satisfied as to the meaning of this word. In the following 
passage, 

Then sayde that rich raye^ 

I win have that fayr May, 

And wedde her to my qaene.— Emart, 430. 
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“ And to ti» they be, on earth : loathed most of all things; 

“ Now haste we to them : and stoutly on them lay, 

“ And wondrously avenge : our kin, and our realm; 

“ And wreck the mickle shame : that they have done us, 

“ For that o’er the waves : they came to Derte-mouth; 

“ And they be all forsworn : and they [shall] be all forlorn ! 


“ They [shall] be doomed all : with the Lord’s help! 

“ Haste we forward : quickly together, 

“ E’en all as softly : as wc no evil thought, 

“ And when we to theiiOLCoine : myself will taki! [commence] 

“ The bravest of them all [First of all] : —that fight I will begin. 
“ Now must we ride : and o’er the land glide, 

^ “ And no man for his life : must loudly Avork ; 

“ But fare we stoutly ! : the Ijord assist us! ” 

V 

Then gan to ride : Arthur the mighty man, 

He turn’d him o’er the weald : and the Baths Avould seek. 

Then came tidings to Childric : the strong and the mighty, 

That Arthur with army came ; all yare for the fight; 

Childric and his gallant men : lept on their hoi-scs, 

And griped their weapons : —they wist themselve.s feymen ! 


This saw Arthur : (noblest of kings !) 

He saw a heathen carl: bending his course against him, 

With seven hundred knights ; all yare for the fight. 

The earl himself went: before all his troop, 

And Arthur himself ran : before all his army. 

Arthur the ray : took Ron in hand, 

He levell’d the strong shaft : (sternhearted king !) 

His horse he let run : that the earth shook ; 

Shield he spread on breast : —the king was wrath— 

He smote Borel the earl : out through the breast. 

That the heart split: —and the king cried anon, 

'' The foremost one is fey ! : Now help us the Lord, 

“ And the heavenly Queen: that bare the Lord.” 

Then cried out Arthur : (noblest of kings !) 

** Now on them ! now on them! : the first part well done,” 
The Brits laid on them : as on villain man should do. 


he taken as closely connected with the Old English a king; 
bt^as used in Piers Ploughman, a familiar, if not a low meaning is attached 
to it. [Bayes in P. Plowman, B. v. 211, is a different word.—W. W. S.] 

® Here we have the definite adjective, with m in the nominative singular. 
The definite adjective was frequently used to express admiration ; and we still 
use the definite article for that purpose, as, Alfred, theyood king! 
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Heo bit 1 tere swip | en 3ef | uen : mid ax | es and j mid swesord | . 

Ther feol ] le chel j driches men |: ful | le twa | thusend j. 

Swa neu | ere ar | tliur ne les |; nieu | ere sen | ne of his |. 

Ther weor | en ssex | isce | men: folk | en al j re aerm j est. 

And I tlia al | eniain | isce men ]: jeom ] eresfc al j re leod | en . 

Ar j thur mid | his aweord | e : ftei | e*scip | e wurh j te . 

Al I that he j smat to |: hit | wes sou [ e fordon [. 

Al waes I the king | abol | sen : swa bith | the wil | de bar |. 

Then ne he I i tlian mms | te : mon | ie imet {eth . 

This isseh Chil [ dric : and gon | him to char | ren 
And bell | him ou j er au ] ene : to bur 13en him seol j uen . 

And ar j thur him Isec | to : swa hit | a li j urn,weor | en . 

And fus I dc heom j to flod j c : mon | ie ther weor j en faji j e . 

Ther sunk | en to ] than grund | e: fif ] and twen | ti hundred . 

Tha al | wes au j ene atram j: mid stel | e ibrug [ ged . 

Chel I dric ou | er that wat j e flseh |: mid fif {teue him | dred cniht | en . 
Thoh j te forth sith | en : and ou ] er see lith j en . 

Ar I thur isseh | Col | grim : dim | ben to raunt j en . 

Bu 3 I en to | than hul j le ; tha ou | er bath j en stond | eth . 

And Hald | ulf beh | him af | ter : mid seou | e thus end cniht | es . 

Heo tlioht I en i} than hul {le : hseh | liche | at ston den . 

Weor j ien heom | mid wep | nen : and Ar j thur awasm j men . 

Tha I ismh Ar j thur: ath ] elest king {en . 

Whar Col | grim at stod |: and | sec stal | wrohte . 

Tha chip I ede j the king |: ken | liche hid | e . 

Bald j e min j e thein | es : bnh | Seth to | than hnl | los . 

For 3 ers tendsei | wsbs Col | grim : mon j nen al ] re ken j nest , 

Ku him is al j swa ther | e gat |: ther | he then j e hul wat |. 
llaeh I uppen hul j le : schtj eth [read fehtetii] mid horn | en . 

Then j ne com j ed the wlf [ * wil j dc ; toiiw | ard hir ] e wind j en. 

Theh [ the wulf be [ on an | e : but | en sde | iman | e . 

And I ther weor | en in an j e lok | en : fif him | dred gat | en . 

The wulf I heom to | iwit j eth : and al | le heom | abit | eth . 

Swa j ich wul {le nu J to dsei |: Col j grim al j fordemen . 

Ich j am Avulf j & he j is gat: the gum | e sed be | on faei | c . 

Many of Layamon's couplets have both alliteration and 
the rfiiddle rime; very few—originally, it may be, none— 
are without either one or the other. The relative value, in 
which he held his rime and his alliteration, deserves aome 
notice. In Anglo-Saxon verse, the syllables, which 

' fVl was used for wol in English MSS. and even for ml in Latin MSS. 
daring the I2th century, as wipes for mlpes, wltvs for vtdtus, &c. 
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ir blovs they gave : with axes and with swords. 

There fell Childric’s men : full two thousand, 

So never Arthur lost: never one of his. 

There were Sexish men : of all folks most wretched, 

And the Alemannish men : saddest of all people ! 

Arthur with his sword : death-doinffs wrought. 

All that he smote against : quickly was it done for. 

The king was enraged : all as the wild boar. 

When, mid his mast : many he meeteth. 

This saw Childric : and gan him to turn, 

And bent his way o’er Avene : himself to save; 

And Arthur gave thcnn)lay [flew towards tliem] : as ’twere a lion, 
And drove them to the flood ; —many there were fey ! 

There sunk to the ground : five and twenty hundred; 

Then was Avene-stream : all bridged with steel. 

Childric over that water fled : with fifteen hundred knights ; 

He thought to haste hence : and over sea sail, 

Arthur saw Oolgrim : climb up the mountains, 

And turn him to the hill ; that o’er the Haths standeth. 

And Tialdiilf gat him after : and seven thousand knights ; 

Thought tliey on the hill; aloft to stand out, 

Defend them with tlicir weapons : and Arthur scare [injure]. 

Then saw Arthur : (noblest of kings !) 

Where Colgrim stood out: and form’d eke his array. 

Then call’d out the king : with keen cry, 

“ My bold thanes : turn ye to the hills, 

“ For yesterday was Colgrim : of all men the keenest, 

“ Now is’t with him, as with the goat : where she keeps the hill; 

“ High upon the hill : she sitteth [fighteth] with her horns, 

“ Then cometh the wild wolf; towai-ds her trail [approaching her], 
“ Though the wolf be alone ; without any fellow, 

“ And there should be in one flock [fold] : five hundred goats, 

“ The wolf to them wendeth : and all of them it biteth. 

“ So now will 1 to-day : Colgrim all doom, 

“ 1 am wolf, and he is goat ; —that man shall be fey ! ” 


the alliteration, are always accented j but the sectional rime, 
and in one or two instances even the middle rime, may be 
found resting upon a syllable which has no accent. When 
thft latter alliterative metres take the final rime, the riming 
syllable imperatively demands the accent j and the allitera¬ 
tion is often thrown upon an unaccented syllable. Layamon 
e,ppears to take a middle course. It would seem, he gave 
woenta both to his riming and his alliterative syllables] 
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but the former were often obliged to content ''themselves 
with a false accent—the proper rhythm of the sentence 
being sacrificed for that purpose. We very seldom find the 
rime and the alliteration placed upon adjacent syllables, and 
each striving for the accent, as is often the case in later 
poems. 

The struggle between alliteration and final rime began 
later, and continued much longer in this country than on 
the continent. King Edgar's death-song has one or two 
couplets, in which alliteration appears to be forgotten ; but 
the MS. is so faulty, and in some parts of the poem so 
obviously corrupt, that no one can safely speculate on sucb 
doubtful premises. On the other hand, Otfrid's Evangoley, 
which may date about the year 870, has few or no traces of 
alliteration. Its rimes often rest upon a false accent, and 
its rhythm strongly resembles such as may be found in some 
of our early sectional metres. It afibrds us a curious in¬ 
stance, how like will often bo the clianges of two kindred 
dialects, long after they cease to influence each other. The 
following extract is taken fi-om the opening of the second 
[section of the first] book. 


Vuol ] a druht | in min | 
ia I bin ih { scale thin { 
Thiu arm j a muat er min | 
eig j an thiu i»t si thin 
Fing I ar thin j an 

dna an | a mund min j an 
Then ouh | hant thin j a 
in I thia zung j un min | a 


Oh ! my Lord ! 

y truly be I slave of thine ! 
Wretched mother* mine 

thine owit handmaiden is she! 
Finger thine 

place within my mouth, 

Lift up [Lay] eke thine hand 
upon my tongue, 


1 


Hwan ( thu sixst ( on leod | e ; king | that is wil j ful 
And domesmon [niminde] * : proest | that is wil | de . 
Bisch j op slou j: old | -raon lech i ur . 


-mon lic5 j er ; wim | mon schom | eles . 
un I theand : thral | un | buxsum . 
ing brith j eling : lend | withut | e la31 e 


5unch 
Child 
Ath I < 

A1 j so seid j e Bed [ e : wo ther (e theod [ e 


‘ That is, the Church. 

* [This word is omitted in tft former edition, its place being supplied by ’, 

a stroke.—W. W. 8.] 
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Tlutz m I lo9 thin | az 
si I ludenjtaz 
Giburt I sunes thinjes 
druht I inea min | es 
loh ih I bigin | ne red | inon 
uuio er | bigon I da bred | igon 
Thaz ih | giuuar ( si bar | to 
ther J o sin | ero uuor | to 
loh zei I chan thin | er det | a tho | 
thes j unir bir | un nu | so fro | 
loh uuio I thiu sel | ba hei I li 
nust uuor I olti j gimein*i 
Thaz ih | ouh hiar j giscrib | e 
uns I zi reht | emo lib [ e 
Uuio I lirdan ] ’ er un | sih fand | 
tho I er sel [ bo doth | cs ginand | 
loh uuio I er fuar | ouh than | ne 
ub I ar him | ila aJ | le 
Vb I ar sun | nan lioht j 

ioh al I Ian thes | an uuor | olt-thiot 
Thaz I ih drub | tin than | ne 
in ther | o sag | u ne | firl|)ir | ne 
Noh j in them | o uuah j en 
thiu uuort | ni miss | ifah | en 


That I thy praise 
be singing— 

The birth of thy son 
my Lord I 

Yea, that I begin to tell 
how he began to preach; 

That I be right heedful 
of his words; 

Yea, signs that he did then 
(whence we are now so glad) ; 
Yea, how the self salvation 
now to the world is common ; 
That I eke hero may write 
(to further our righteous life) 
How sinful he us found, 

when of death himself he tasted ; 
Yea, eke how he fared then 
over the heavens all. 

Over the sun’s light, 

and all this world’s rout; 

That, O Lord! I then 
in this tale err not, 

Nor in this recital 
any words missay. 


The poor monk then prays, that he may sing to God's 
laud, and (with needless scruple) not for his own glory. 

The reflection contained in the» following extract, seems 
to have been a favourite one; for it may be found* in difib- 
rent MSS. and with considerable variations. As here given 
from a Gotten MS.* it is probably of the 12th century. 
Alliteration seems to be quite neglected, and there is but 
one line that rimes. 


4 

When thou see’st ’mongst a people king tjiat is wilful. 

And justicer [taking bribes;] priest that is wild ; 

Bishop sluggish ; old man a lechur; 

Young man a liar; woman shameless; 

’ Child not thriving; thrall disobedient; 

Nobleman prodigal; a land without law— 

- E’en as Bede said, “ Wo to that people 1 ” 

*, t., 

. This word (if indeed it be rightly rendei^) does not take the plural in- 
>,'$Okion. 

V' Layamon MS. Cal. A. ix. [The extihet is printed at the eftd of Wright’a 
of the Owl and Nightingale, p, 80.—W. W. S.] 

• ' B E ' - ■ . 
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For the most part, however, those poems, which rejected 
alliteration, took the rime. ' The Romance of Horn may 
afford us an example; and may at the same time teach ns, 
how long it was before the sectional verse was generally re¬ 
cognised as such in our manuscripts. In the Cambridge 
MS.^ indeed, though some of the couplets are written con¬ 
tinuously, most of them are divided into two short verses; 


A11 le be | on he blith | e : that | to my | aonga lith | e . 

A san^ I ihc schal ] 50 U sing | e ; ® of mur | ry the king j e . 

King j he was | biwes |te : so langje so | hit lastje . ^ 

God I hild bet ] his quen |: '' faire “ ne mi51 te non ben ]. 

He had | de a son | e that [ het liom |: fair | er ne mist | e ® non j beo bo^^ j 
Ne I no rein | upon | birinje : ne 8 iin|nc upon | bischinje ' ^ 

Pair {er nis | non than | e lie was |: he | was bri 5 t so the glas |. 

He I was whit | so the flur j: ros j e-red | was his colur | . 

In non | e king j e rich | e : nas non | his ilich | c . , ' ' . 

Twelf fer | en he bad | de . that alle ’’ with hii4 ladde . 

A11 le rich ] e man j nes son | es : and alle | hi [ e gom | es . 

With I him for j to plei | e ; and Idh j edc twei | e . 

That on j him het hath | ulf child |: and j that oth | er ffik | enild |. 

Ath*| ulf was 1 the bes | te ; ^nd fik j enylde | the werst ] e . 


Hit was I upon | a som | eres day j: al so ihc | you tel j le may | . 
Mur I ri the god | c king |: rod j *on his pleing | . 

Bi I the se sid j e : as | e he was won | ed rid | e . 

He fond | bi the strond | e : ariu j ed on | his lond | e . 

Schip I es fiften | e : with sar | azins * ken [ e . 

He ax j ede what | isoj | te ; oth j er to Ion j de bro31 te . &c. 


We will now pass, with Warton, to the education of 


The kyng j com in | to hal | le : among | his kni5 j tes al I le . 

Forth I he clap [ edc nth | elbrus j : that | was stiw {ard of | his hus j . 


‘ Univ. Lib. Gg. 4. 27. , . 

* [Printed in King Horn, ed. J. R. Lumby, for the Early English Text : 
Society, 1866. The extract comprises 11. 1-40.—W. W. S.] 

•’ No metrical point. a . 

* The difference of names in me two MSS. will not escaite notice. It would 

be easy to show the greater correctness of the Cambridge copy, bat space is 
wanting. - -j,; 
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but in theTHarl. MS. which is later by three fourths of a 
century, the poem is written after the old fashion, in 
couplets. 

I make the following extracts from the Cambridge MS. 
The reader may compare them with those, which Warton 
has taken from the Harleian.® 


All they be blithe that to ray song listen ! 

A song I will you sing of Murry the King 
King he was by west (as long as it lasted); 

Godhild hight his queen — fairer could none be , 

He had a son that hight Horn • — fairer could none be bom, 
Nor rain rain upon nor sun shine upon; 

Fairer is there none than he was he was bright as the glass, 
He was white as the flow’r : rosy-red was his colour; 

In no king’s realm was any his like 1 

Twelve feres he had f that he with him led, 

(All great men’s sons . and all of them w ere fair men) 

With him for to play . and most he loved two 

The one by him was call’d child Athulf and the other Fikemld, 

Athulf was the best. and Fikcnild the worst. 

It was upon a summer’s day : (as I you may tell) 

Murry the good king : rode for hi» .sport, 

By the sea side : as he was wont to ride. 

He found by the strand . arriv’d in his land. 

Ships fifteen ; of Sarazins keen. 

He asked what they sought: or what to land they brought, &c. 


Horn, and the love of poor Eymenhild [ZZ, 223-326]. 


The king came in to hall: among all his knights. 

Forth he called Athelbrus . that was steward of his house, 


® This is probably a mist.ike for fairer. 

* Here s = zr r= 3 . 

'' Here the Hark MS. reads, theU he mth him ladde, I hare construed 
accordingly. ^ 

^ If this be not a m^re blunder for Saraetne^it is one of the earliest instauees 
1 JwTe met with of the contracted plural-ending. 
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Stiw 1 ord tak | nu her | e : mi fund \ lyng for j to ler | o . 
Of tbin I e jnestcr | e : of wud [ e and of | riuer | e . 

And tech j him to harp | e *: with | hia nay ] les scharp j e . 
Beuor | e me | to keru | e : & of | the cup 


te 


Thu tech | him of al | lo the lis 
In ® I his feir | on thou wis 
Horn I thu un j dernong | e : & tech | him of harp | e & song | e 


in 


that 
to oth 


eve I seruis ! e 


B. JII. 


e seru | e. 

thu eu I re of wis I te 


Ath I ilbrus | gan ler | e : horn | and his | yfer | e . 

Horn I in hert | e la 5 j tc : al | that he | him ta 3 j tc . 

In I the curt | and ut | c ; and el | Ics al ^ abut | e 

Luu I ede men | horn child ] ; and mest | him*lou [ ode Rym | enliild | , 
The kyng j es 03 1 ene dos j ter * : he | was mest | in tho51 te . 

> IIco lou I ede so j horn child | ; that ne 3 | heo gan wex ] e wild | . 

For heo | ne mi 3 j te at bord | e : with | him spek | e no word ] e . 

Ne no 3 t I in the hal | le : among | the kni 3 t j es al [ le . 

Ne no I whar in | non oth | er sted | e : of folk | heo had | de dred | e . 
Bi dai ] c ne | bi ni 3 t! e : with { him spek | e ne mi 3 | te . 

Hir j e sor j e 3 e no j hire pin | e ; ne mi 3 t | e neu | re fin | e . 

In heort | e heo had | de wo | : and | thus hir {e bitho31 te tho |. 


Heo send | c hir | e son | dc : Athelbnis | to bond | e . 

That 1 he com} c hir j e to ] : and al | so schold | e horn do j . 

Al I in to bur [ e : for | heo gan j to lur [ e . 

And I the sond | e seid | e : that sik | lai that mg^Id {e . 

And bad | him com | e swith | e : for | heo nas noth | ing blith [ e . 

The stu ] ard was j in hert | e wo | : for | he nus | te wliat | to do | . * 

Wat rym | enhild hur | e tho3t | e : gret wun | der him thu31 te. * 

Abut I e horn | tho yong | e : to bur | e for | to bring | c . 

He tho3te upon | his mod 1 0 : hit nas | for non | e god | e. 

He tok I him anoth | er ® : ath | ulf horn | es broth | er. 

Ath I ulf he sed | e ri3t ( anon | : thu | schalt with | me to bur | e gon | . 

To spek I e with rym | enhild stil j le : and wit | en hur | e wil j le. 

In horn | es ilik | c : thu | schalt hur | e biswik | e 

Sor I e ihc me | of-dred | e : he wol | de horn | mis-red | e. ‘ 

Ath 1 elbrus | gan Ath | ulf led | c “: and in | to bur | e with j him 3ed {e, 
Anon I upon Ath | ulf child j : Hym | enhild | gan wex | e wild | . 

He wend [ e that horn | hit wer | e : lihat | heo hau | ede ther | e. ’ 


* No metrical point. , v v 

® Neeffl A.f&. was a kind of plecirumy with which the harper struck the strings / 

of his instrument. ' 

‘ [Read 5 J. R. Lumby.^ 

* Here we hare doster written for do$Ur —a clear proof how close was , ji; 
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*%Stewyd, 'take now here : 1117 foundling to teach him 
“ Of thy mystery : of wood and of river. 

“ And teach him to harp : with his nails * sharp, 

“ Before me to carve : and with the cup to serve. 

“ Do thou teach him all the arts : that ever thou wist of 
> “ His feres do thou instruct ; in other service— 

“ Horn take to thee : and teach him harp and song.” 

Athelbrus gan teach : Horn and his feres ; 

Horn by heart caught ; all that he him taught. 

In the court and out ; and every where else about, 

Men lov’d child Horn : and him most loved Rymenhild, 

The king’s own daughter : —he was most in her thought. 

She so lov’d child Horn : that she gan nigh wax wild 
- For she could not, at table : with him speak one word, 

Nor in the hall: among all the knights, 

And nowhere in other place; —of people she had dread; 

By day or by night ; with him speak she could not! 

Her sorrow and her pain : never might have end; 

In heart she had woe : and then bethought her thus. 

She sent her message : to the hand of Athelbrus, 

That to her ho should come : and also should make Horn 
Come all to her bow'r : for she gan to sadden. 

And the message said : that sick lay the maid. 

And bade him come quickly : for she was nothing blithe. 

The steward was sad in heart : for he wist not what to do. 

What Rymenhild was thinking of: great wonder seem’d to him— 
About the youth Horn : —^the bringing him to bow’r ; 

He thought in his mind : it was for no good i 
He took him another man : Athulf, Horn’s brother. 

“ Athulf,” he said right anon : “ Thou shalt wend with me to bow’r, 
“To speak to Rymenhild quietly :and learn her will. 

“ In likeness of Horn : thou shalt her deceive, 

“ Sore 1 fear me : she would Horn mislead.” 

Athelbrus gan Athulf lead : and to bow’r with him he went, 

Anon, upon child Athulf: Rymenhild gan wax wild. 

She ween’d that it was Horn : that she had there. 


. connexion between the two letters s and 3> So also doster, daughter; Prompt. 
Parv. p. 129, See p. 419, n. 6. 

•''' * Thuhte A.S. is the past tense of tkencan to seem— thoihte the past tense of 
; ihin&in to think. The distinction is preserved in the words thitfte and tho^ 

\ now conibund these verbs. 

* 1 ; ,, ^ A metrical point. 
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Heo aetj te him | on bed j de ; with Ath 
On hir j e arm ] es twey j o : Ath j ulf heo 

Horn I quoth heo | wel long | e : ihc hab | be the lu | ued strong j e . 
Thu j schalt tbi trewth | e pli5t j e ; on | myn bond ( her ri5 [ te . 

Me j to spus j e hold | e : and ihc | the lord j to wol | de . * 

Ath I ulf sed I e on liir | e ir | e : so stil | le hit wer j e 

Thi tal I e nn | tlm lyn j ne : for horn | nis no3t [ her in | ue. 

Nebco I we nojt | ilichje : horn | is fairjer and richje. 

Fair I er bi on I e rib j be : thane an | i man | that lib | be . ' 

The^ horn | were nn | der mold | e : oth \ er el ] les wher [ ho wold | e . 
0th j er hen | ne a thus j end mil j e : ihc nol j de him | ne the J bigil [ e . 


ulf child I he we^J de . / 
gan lei I e. 


V 


Rym j enlnld hir | e biwen j te : and ath j elbrus ful | e heo schent | c . 

Hen I nes thu go | thu ful 1 e theof j ; ne wurs j tu me neu | re mor} e leof |. 
Went ut I of my bur ] : with much | el inesau | entur j . &c. &c. 


I fully agree in the opinion advanced by Price, as to the 
origin of this Romance. In its present shape it may be of 
later date than the Norman version, but the original was in 

* In the Horl. MS. wolde and holde change places, as tliey certainly ought to 
do. One might almost think they were misplaced in this MS. from a spirit of 
waggishuess. 
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She se^ him on the seat: with child Athulf went she mad! 

Within her Irms two; Athulf gan she lay. 

“ Horn,” quoth she, “ full long : I have loved thee strongly. 

“ Thou shalt thy troth plight: here on my hand rightly, 

“Me as thy spouse to rule . and I triee as my Lonl to bold,” 

Athulf said in her ear : as softly as might be, 

“ Cease now thy tale: for Horn is not here, 

“ Nor be we in aught alike Horn is fairer ami is rich, 

“Fairer by a rib " than any man that lives. 

“ *1 hough Horn were under ground or else where’er lie would, 

“ Or hence a thousand miles I would not him nor thee beguile.” 

Rymcnhild turn’d her round . and foully Athelbrus she shent, 

“ Hence go thou, thou foul thief: nor shalt thou to me ever more 
be dear, 

“ Wend out of my bow’r: with mickle mpsaverdurc, &e. &c. 


all probability Anglo-Saxon. Tho notions which Ritaonheld 
on this subject, have been long since losing ground; and 
may now bo considered as exploded. 


^ That IS, I suppose, taller by a rib I never met with tho phrase else¬ 
where. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

But for the rime is light and lewde, 

Yet make it somewhat agreeable, 

Though some verse fayle in a nUahh, 

And that 1 do no diligence, 

To shewc crafte, but sentence. 

Chaucer, Ho. Fame, 3 6. 

THE METRE OF FOUR ACCENTS 

has its origin involved in much obscurity. It may be 
doubted, in the first place, whether it originated in the 
Latin rhythm of four accents, or is of native growth; and 
secondly, supposing it of English origin, whether it be a 
sectional metre, or one that has sprung from the alliterative 
couplet. 

The metre of four accents and eight syllables was fami¬ 
liar to our Latinists at a very early period. In their verses, 
as in our later English rhythms, we find not only the false 
accent, but alliteration subordinate to the rime, and often 
resting upon unaccented syllables. Of this character are 
the well-known verses of Aldhelm, written about the close 
of the seventh century j 

Lee I tor eas | tc cath | olio [ e 

At I que ob | ses ath | letic | e 

Tu I is pul I satus | preci | bus 

Ob I nixe I flag! j tanti bus 

Ilyin I nista | carmen ceci | ni, &c.^ 

* Those a<5centual verses are not modelled on the Trochaic Dimeter, which is 
not mentioned by Bede, and seems to have been unknown to his contempo¬ 
raries } but on the Dimeter “ lambic Colophon,” (Bede calls it tetrameter) con¬ 
sisting of an anapmst, two iambics, and a supernumerary syllable. This 
rhythmus is used in a stnfif of four verses, with continuous rime, by Mapes, 
p. 48; with interwoven rime, Reliq. Antiq. i. 30; also by Mapes, in a staff 
with an indefinite number of verses and continuous rime, p. 64, It was a 
favourite metre, in the 6th and 7th centuries. The verses of Boniface saw 
modelled on the common lambic Dimeter. 
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a&d ^ose pf bis friend^ the great apostle of Germany. 

Vale I frater | floren | tibus j 
Juven I tutis | cum vir} ibus I 
Ut flor eas | cuA Dom*ino| 

In sem pitci j no so | lio j, &c.* 

^ Now we have early Norman poems, which closely follow 
the rhythm of these Latin verses ; but I have hitherto 
vainly searched for it in any English poem. As sooA as 
the writer turns to his mother-tongue, the tale of syllables 
18 no longer counted, and the rhythm is measured by the 
ear. As English and Norman poems are often found in 
the same MS. the contrast is brought distinctly under the 
eye of the reader, and may, probably, convince him that, 
although these Latin rhythms may have forwarded the de¬ 
velopment of our English metre, they were not the source 
whence it took its origin. 

Whether this metre be sectional or not, is a question of 
greater difficulty. The Gothic dialects of Northern Europe 
had a metre of four accents, which was clearly of this 
character j and our own sectional metres abound in verses 
of four accents, and occasionally exhibit almost all the 
peculiarities of the metre before us. Still however the 
position of the stops,® the general flow of the rhythm, and 
even what remains of the alliteration, all tend to throw 
doubt on the conclusion, to which these facts would seem 
to lead us. 

For instance, we often find stops in the midst of a verse 
—sometimes even such as close a period. 

And lyghten of lieore justeiis gode 

And yeod [ en on fot (e • men | they met j ten 

And everiche othir faire gretten. 

And they lighted Grom their chargers good, 

And went on foot. Men they met 
And each the other faiily greeted. 

Aluaunder (ed. Weber), 6801. 

' See*the same, in an mterwoven staff of eight lines, Mapes, pp. 93, 185 j in 
an indefinite staff, id. 131. 

^ See MS. Cotton, Nero D. xi. And see Wyntonn’s Chronicle, 2. 444. 
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The subordinate stops are of constant occurrence. # 

•Nis non 
Ne nojt 
Ne no3t 
Ne no3fc 

There is nought so hot, that it cooleth not; 

And nought so white, that it soilotli not; 

^ And nought so dear, that it doth not disgust, 

And nougiit so pleas’d, that it is not angry. 

Hule and Ni'^tingale, 1266, 

Mi son I e heo sed | e : hav | e this ring I. 

Whll I he is thin |: ne du j tc notiting |. 

That thr [ the bren | ne * : ne adrcn | che se. ' 

Ne he no steil nc mai the sic. 

My son, she said, take thou this ring. 

Whilst it is thine, fear nothing. 

That fire burn thee, or sea di-own— * 

Nor iron nor steel may slay thee. 

Floriz and Blaunchefltir, 1. 3. 

■ Again, in such, poems as show traces of alliteration, we 
have the riming letters varying, for the most part, in 
each verse. Were the metre sectional, I think they would 
be found, more frequently, running through the couplet. 
As it is, not only is the alliteration confined to the verse, 
but such verse often fulfils all the conditions of the allite¬ 
rative couplet, and this, sometimes, through passages of 
considerable length. In Ywaino and Gawaine nine out of 
the twelve first ^ verses are of this character. 

Almygh ] ti god |; that ina | de mankyn [, 

He schil j de ® his ser) vandes : out ) of sin i ! 

And mayn {teue them j; with might | and mayne 
That her | kens ^ Y j wainc ; and j Gawayne 11 


I 80 hot I: that hit | ne col j ath 
so hwit I: that hit | ne sol | ath 
so Icof I: thrft hit | ne aloth ] ath 
so glad I: that hit | ne awroth j ath 


' ^ <■ 

‘ A metrical point in MS. , 

* In poems of the I4th and 15th centuries, the opening lines often betray the • 

model, which the author had in view, though he widely deviates from it, m the 
poem advances, and he becomes careless in his versification. , 

^ Srd pers. presi opt. “ May he keep his servants,” &c. , " 

* 3rd pers. pi. pres. ind. North. Dialect. “ That harken to,” &c, ’An invo--. 

cation of blessings upon the hearers was a common mode of introduction, both 
to the Romance and the Mystery. .. '■ • 
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» « •Thai war knightes : of the tabyl rownde 

Tharfor [ e lis | tens ^: a lyt | el stownd j e . 

Ar I thur the kyng j: of Yyn | gland j ® 

That wan al Wales with his hand 
And I al Scot | land : als sayes | the buke | 

And man [ i mo |: if men j will luke | 

Of al knightes he bar the pryse 

- In werld | was non|; so war | ne wise[&c. [W. 1-12.] 

The oldest English poem, I know of, in this metre is the 
Hule and Nijtengale, It is found both in the Layamon 
MS.^ and in an Oxford MS.'^ of later date j and was pro- 
/ bably written not long after the year 1200. Its author, 
I have little doubt, was John of Guildford; for it follows 
(in the Oxford MS.) a poem, that was avowedly written 
by him; and the praises it bestows upon Nichol of Guild¬ 
ford, could only have proceeded from one, who was an 
intimate and friend. The two were probably fellow- 
townsmen. 

This poem has certainly been underrated by Warton.” 
I do not think it wanting either in invention or 
poetry ” ; but the quality which most distinguishes it, is 
what John of Guildford would doubtless have termed its 
wisdom. The contrast he draws between the useful and the 
brilliant, occasionally shews both depth of observation and 
soundness of judgment. 

I shall, however, take those passages which make men¬ 
tion of Nichole of Guldevorde.^' So little is known of 
our earlier writers, that almost any allusion to them must 


^ 2od pers. plur. imperative. Northern Dialect. 

“ Yyngland was doubtless intended to have three syllables. Tlie Anglo- 
Saxon Engla land had in the Old Engliah sometimes two, sometimes three 
syllables, and was written both Engldand and EngUMvi. These were often 
confounded. 

* Cotton MS, Cal. A. jx. 

* Jbsus MS. 86. 

Y * 

* It is pretty clear, from his observation upon the rimes, and also from his 
notice of the contents, that Warton never read the poem. He seems, indeed, 
but seldom to have opened a MS.; and when he gives an extract, or ventures 

V ' a criticism, both extract and criticism will generally be found in the Catalogm, 

' "'J 'llpott the accuracy of the note in the Catalogue he relied in the present case j 
^^.'iniiid it has misled him. 
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be matter of interest. Nichal appears to hav» written in 
praise of the nightingale—probably in some work on the 
nature of animals.^ 


Ich wot I wcl quath'l: the ni^t | ingal | e . 

N e thar j f thar | of: bo | no tal j e . 

Alaia | ter nich | ole : of gold | eford j o . 
lie is wis I: an wav | of word | e . 

He is of dom | e : suth | e glen | . 

And him | is loth j: eu | rich untheu [. 
lie j wot in j sijt: in ccli (e song | e . 

Wo sing I et wel}: wo sing | et wrong j e . 

And he | can schcd | e : worn | the ri 5 j te . 
That W 03 I e, that thus | ter : from | the 113 ] te . 


Tho hul I e one wil | e ; hi | bi-tho3 | te . 
And af 1 ter than |: this word | up-bro 3 j te 
Ich gran {ti wel j: that he I ns dem I e . 


V or thc3 I he wer | c 
And lof 
Aik I oth 
Ich wot 


wil I e brem 

l 

him wer 10 : ni 31 tinsral 1 
cr wi31 te : gen 


he is 1 nn 


te and smal | 
suth I e acol 1 ed . 


Nis j he vor | the : no3t | afoljed. 
That he | for thin | e : ol | de In | ne . 
Me I adnn leg | gc : and | the bu | ue . 
Ne schal | tu neu j re : so | him quern j 
That I he for | the : fals | dom dem | 
He I is him rip | c : and | fast-red j e . 
Ne lust I him uu [: to non j e unred | e 
Nn him | ne lust ]; na mor j e pie | ie . 
He wil j c gon |: a ri3t ] e wei j e ; 


From the next passage we learn NichoFs residence and 
circumstances. An inquiry after the former obtains the 
following answer, which shows that if the scholars of the 


Hwat, nu3 j te 3e j: ewatb heo | his hom |. 
He wiineth at portes-hom . 

% At on I e tun j e : in j c dorset | e . 

Bi thar j e see |; in or | e ut-let | e . 


^ Works on this subject, or “Bestiaries” as they were called, seem to have 
been very popular during the 12 th and 13th centuries. 

’^^nt the other MS. has i. e. * and tlie nightingale was dmr to him, 
W.W. S.] 
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TJte tw« rivals are selecting a judge, to decide between 
them [Cotton MS., 11. 189-214] : — 


T wot wel, quoth the Nightingale, 

Thereof necxl tlierc be no dispute. . 

Masster Nichole of Gnldevorde, 

He is wise, and wary of words ; 
lie ill judging is right skilful, 

And hatefid to him is every wrong : 

He has insight in all .songs— 

Who sings well, who sings badly ; 

And he can distinguish from the right 
The wrong—the darkness from the light. 

The Owl awhile bethought her. 

And afterwards this word she spake. 

I well agree that he should judge us. 

For though he was whilom proud, 

And his was the praise ® of the Nightingale, 
And of other creatures gent and small, 

I wot he is now greatly cooled, 

For thee he is no longer fooled, 

So that he, for thy old love, 

Should jiiut me down, and thee above. 

Nor shalt thou ever so him please, 

That he for thee false judgment give; 

He is ripe and strong in judgment. 

Nor welcome to him is any folly ; 

Now pleaseth him no more to play, 

He will go a rightful way. 


12th century were sometimes neglected, they were, by no 
means, backward in obtruding their merits and resenting 
the affront [11. 1749-1776]. 


What! know yc not, quoth she, his home ? 
He wonneth at Portesham, 

At a town in Dorset, 

By the sea, at an outlet,® 


* Ponisham is a parish near Weymouth. The manor and advowson be¬ 
longed to the monastery of Abbotsbury. 
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Tliar I he detn j eth man j ie : 1 * 15 1 te dom |. 

An dilit I an 'writ |: man j i wisdom |. 

An thar’ j his mnthle : an thar^ j his hondj e . 

Hit I is the bet | ere : in | to scot-lon j de . 

To sech j e liin | e : is Hht | lich thing |. 

He nau | eth but e : on | e woning j. 

That his bisch open : mnch | el seham j e . 

An al le than | that: of | his nom | c . 

Hab j beth ihert |: an of | his ded! e . 
liwi nul I leth hi nim j en : heom | to red | e . 

That ] he wer | e : mid heom | ilom | e . 

For to tceh | e heom |: of his | wis<lom | e . 

An giu I e him rcn j te : a ual | e ated | c . 

That lie [ mi^te lieom : ilom | e be nud j e 

Cer I tes cwath | the hul | e : that | is soth . 

Thcos rich j e men |; wel much | e misdoth . 

That let eth than j e ; god | e mon | . 

That of vso feo j le : thing | e con 1 . 

An giu 1 eth rent I c : wel [ mislich | e . 

An I of him let j eth : wel j lihtlich | e . 

AVith heor | e cun 1 ne : heo | beoth mil j dre . 

An giv j eth rent | c : lit} le chil | dre . 

Swo heor | e wit ]: hi dcmth | adwol | e . 

That eu | er abid j: mais j tre nichol 1 e . 

As the thirteenth century advanced, many English poems 
were written in this metre. Unfortunately the manuscrvpts 
are for the most part of later date, and as our language be¬ 
gan to change in the fourteenth century, few of them can 
be implicitly relied on, in any question relating to the 
rhythm. A Cambridge MS. of the thirteenth century 
contains a fragment of Floriz and Blancheflur, and also a 
poem on the Assumption of the Virgin.^ The rhythm is 

Among j the lefjdis : in | the stedje. 

God I to ser | vi : he hir j e dud | e . 


’ [Retd thurh, as in Morris’s edition ; and translate it ; literally throu^,^ 
In the next line, Hit is means “ it is.”—W. W. S.] 

* That is—his spoken judgments and his written works. Nichol se^s to 
have presided in some ecclesiastical court. 

* [Read mide, as in Morris’s edition, and tmnslate —that he might often be with 
them.-~W. W. S.] 

* University Libr. Gg. 4. 27. See p. 418, n. 1. 
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•TThere he giveth many a judgment just, 

And maketh and writetii many a piece of wisdom, 

And there hia mouth, and there his hand ®— 

They are the best, as far as Scotland! 

To seek him is an easy thing, 

He hath but one dwelling ; 

That may his bishops greatly shame, 

(And all, when they of his name 
Have heard, and of his works !); 

Why will they not take thought together 
That he with them might often be, 

For to teach them of his wisdom ? 

And give him the rent of some good place 
That he to them might oft be useful ? 

Certes, quoth the Owl, that is true ; 

These rich men do much amiss; 

They pass by the good man, 

That knoweth of so many things ; 

And give rents with very different view. 

And of him think very lightly ; 

To their kinsmen they be more indulgent. 

And they give rents to little children 1 
So their wit they deem but little, 

Whosoever wait for Master Nichole. ^ 

much loosorlfchan in the Hule and Nyjtingale, often varying 
from the common to the triple measure ; and the number of 
accents is much more uncertain. The following extract, from 
the second of these poems, shows us the part, which the monks 
assigned to the Virgin, after the resurrection [11. 55-77]. 
St. John, wo are told, took her to the temple, and when she 
came. 


Among the ladies,^ in that place, 
God to serve she made her ready ; 


* There is another copy of this poem, but with considerable variations, in 
one of the lately purchased MSS. of the Museum. The MS, is of the 14th 
century. [It is the Additional MS. 10036, Both copies of this poem were 
printed by Mr. Lumby, in the same volume with his edition of King Horn.— 
W. W. S.] 

® In the later MS. these ladies become Num. 
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Thar | bilcf | te heo : al hur ] e lif |. 

Ne lou I ccle he |: nother €51 [ ne strif |. 

Theo I that in |: the tem j pie wer | e . 

Ne mi31 to iiojt |: hir | e forber | e . 

With al I hure mijt j e ; the whil | e heo was thor | e 
Heo scr | vede both [ e : las | se and mor | e . 

Pour I e and sik | e ; he dud | e god j. 

And scr | vede hem |: to bond | and fot |. 

Pour I c and hung | rie : wel fair | e he ted | de . ^ 
And sik | e heo broj j te : in | here bed [ de . 

Nas I Iher non |: so hoi | ne fer ]. 

That I to her |: nad | de mester |. 

Hi lou I ede hur | e al [ le : with her [ e niij j te . 

For 1 heo ser | ucde : hem wel ri 3 | te . 

He wak I ede mor | e : than c slep |. 

Hire son j e to ser | ui; was al | hire kep |. 

To I him heo clup 1 ede : with mur | ie ‘ stev | one . 

e he sen | te : an aun | gel from hev j ene . 
ie hir | c : him-self [ he cam |. 
lat flesa I: of hir | e nam I. 


And hir 
To glad 
Crist I tl 


Seint Jon hire kepte, &e. 


S^ve^al poems were written in this metre during the thir¬ 
teenth century, among which may be reckoned the romances 
of Ipomydon, Richard, Kyng Alisaunder, and I^velok;* and 
in all probability that curious satire called the land of 
Cockaigne,’ and the Harrowing of Hell."* I doubt, however, 
if there be a MS. of any of these poems, which can date 
earlier than the year 1300. The rhythm in all of them is 
loose, and remarkably so in the Alisaunder. The different 
fyttes in this poem are divided by a few lines, containing 
some general reflection or description, and for the most 


’ The meaning of this word murie has been fully discussed in the “ Observa¬ 
tions upon Mr. Fox’s letter to Mr. Grey,” a work, which was printed at Cam¬ 
bridge some twenty or thirty years back, for private circulation. Infthis truly 
elegant piece of criticism, it is shown, that the merry note, which Chaucer ^ 
attributes to the nightingale, implied nothing more than auieetfieas of sound, and 
that it is, by no means, inconsistent with the plaintive character, which others' 
of our great poets assign to the '‘nocturnal note.” The arguments of the 
accomplished scholar who wrote it might receive (if they needed any) strong , 
coiihrination from the text, for the word murie is actually replaced in the other , , 
MS. by ru^uL > , ,i. 

■' 'fhe three first of these poems were printed by Weber in his Metrf^ .. 7 - 
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•There liv’d she all her life, 

Nor lov’d she either fight or strife ; 

They, that in the temple were, 

Could not with her di8[)ense. 

With all her might the while she was there, 
She served both humble and great; 

To poor and sick she did good, 

And serv’d them with hand and foot; 

The poor and hungry right fairly she fctl, 
And the sick she broxight unto their bed ; 
Was there none so whole or fair, 

That need of her had not; 

’I’hey lov’d her all, with all their might, 

For she serv’d them right well; 

She watch’d more than she slept; 

Her son to serve was all her care ; 

I’o him she called with sweet voice, 

And to her he sent an angel from heaven ; 
’Po pleasure her himself he came— 

Christ! that of her took flesh! 

St. John maintained her, &c. 


part ending with the same rime. In these passages, the 
rhythm very generally inclines to the triple measure. The 
following is a specimen. 

Av I eril is mcor | y : and long i ith the day j 

I.ad I ips lov I en : sol | as and play j 

Swayn | cs, jus j tes : knygh j tis, turnay j 

Syiig I eth the nygh j tyngal | e : gred | eth then jay j 

The hot I e sun | ne : chong | eth the clay | 

As I ye well : yse | en may j 

April is men*y, and Icngth’ncth the day ; 

Ladies love solace and play; 


Romances, and the last edited by Sir F. Madden for the Itoxburglie Chib [and 
reprinted for the Karly English T,5xt Society by Sir F. Madden and myself.— 
W.W. S.]* 

** Hickes published this poem in his Thesaurus [vol. i. p. 231], from a MS. of 
his friend Tanner—the man, by all antiquaries, “ summo cum honore noini* 
jiandus.” There can be little doubt that this MS. is now the ITarl. MS. 913; 
it opens with the satire. [Since reprinted in Early English Poems, ed. F. J. 
Furnivall, 1862, p. 156; and in Miitzner’s Altenglische Sprachproben, i. 147. 
—W. W. S.] 

* flarl. 2253. The poem was published in the Archarologia. j See the edition 
of the poems in MS. Harl. 2253, by Dr. Bbddeker.—W. W, S.] 
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Swains the jousts ; knights the toumay; 

Singeth tlic nightingale ; screamoth the jaj , 

I'lie hot sun ebangeth the clay ; 

As ye well may see .—Alisatmder (ed. Weber)^ 139. 

Tho gradual change to the common measure is charac¬ 
teristic of the author’s rhythm. 

In this romance, tho sectional rime is common; and, as 
regards tho final rime, there is a peculiarity which deserves 
notice. When tho verso is lengthened, tho writer often 
contents himself with a rime between tho accented syllables ; 
making ('arpith answer to harpe, 1. 6990, and doontis to 
tent, 1. 1848. This kind of rime is occasionally found in 
other poems of tho thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
among others in Havolok. 

Tho Alisaundor was translated partly from the French, 
and partly from the Latin; tho Kichard appears to be a 
loose translation of an earlier Norman poem, and the same 
was the case with the Ipomydon j ^ but there can be little 
doubt, that both the Norman and the English versions of 
Havolok are founded on an older poem, of English growth, 
and probably belonging to tho Anglo-Saxon period. The 
romance (in its present form) appears to have been written 


Ilwan I be was bus | led aiul sliriv j erv 
Ilis quis j to male ed : and for | him gy v \ cn 
Ills kiiic j tes <led o : he al j le sit j e 
For thorjw them | : be woldie witje 
ITwo niic I te yem ] e : his j e cbil j dreii yiing | c 
Till j that be koutb | cn : spok j cn wit tung] c 
Spek I en and gang j en : on hors j c rid | en 
Knict I es an sweyn | es : bi her ] e ^ sid | cn 

He spok j en ther-offe : and chos | en son | o 
A rich I e man was ]: that, * nn | dcr mon | e 


' The Norman poem was written by Hugh of Ibitland (Hue dc Roteland). 
Laud. 108 [see p. 12 of my edition.—W. W. S.]. Tho lives of the saints, 
ami the other poems which fill up the MS., are mostly written in the southern 
dialect. 

* This is clearly a mistake for here. [This note refers to the fact that the 
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by a fiinccAiiabire maiij and in the dialect of that county ; 
but the manuscript ^ was probably written in a religious 
house of some southern county, and to the transcriber may 
perhaps be imputed such traces of the southern dialect, as 
are occasionally mot with. 

This romance has all that interest for an English reader, 
which must ever attach to an old English story. Whether 
it be founded on historical fact or not, we know it was 
moat devoutly received as history ; and, I take it, not many 
generations have passed, since the good folks of Grimsby 
would but ill have borne any scepticism on the subject. 
The tale is but a short one, and, in this matter-of-fact ago 
we cannot calculate on the roaderhs knowledge of such 
trifles. Grim tho fisherman finds a cliild floating on the 
waters; he grows up a hero, and after various adventures 
turns out to bo tho son of a Danish king, and marries tho 
daughter of a king of England. Tho foster-father, with 
his aid, builds Grimsby. Upon this myth is founded 
the romance, which has some merit merely as a poem, and 
at one time appears to have enjoyed extraordinary popu¬ 
larity. The following extract may give the reader some 
notion of its style. It describes tho deathbed of King 
Birkabcyn [11. 364-397]. 


When he was homled and shriven, 
llis bequests made, and for him «iv<Mi, 
Ills kniglits he made all sit. 

For from them would he know, 

AVho should keep his children youuy. 

Till they knew hoAV to speak with tongue. 
To speak, and walk, and ride on horse, 
Knights and servants by their side. 

They spoke thereof-and chosen soon 

Was a ricli man, that, under moon, 


word was printed hete in the former edition of this book. But the MS. itself 
really has here, correctly.— W. W. S.] 

* [But the word that is not in the MS.; it was evidently caught up from tlie 
line following. The best sense would be made by inserting that here (omitting 
was), and by reading as for tJtat in the next line; “ a rich man, that under moon 
was the truest, as they thought.”—W. W. S.] 
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Was j the trew [ est: that j he wen | <le ^ 
God I ard the king | es : oun ] c fren ] (le ‘ 

And seyd ] cn he mouc j the : hem j best lok ] e 
Yif I that he \: liem un dei’tok j e 
Till I hise son j c : mou the her [ c 
Helm I on hen | ed : and le j den nt her | e 
In I Ills hand |: a sper | e stark | 

And king | ben mak j ed : of Denemark | 

He I wcl trow | ede : that | he sey j de 
And I on God | ar<i : hand | es ley | de 
And sey I de her | e : bitech j e I the | 

IMin j e chil j dren : al j le thre | 

A1 I)en [ cmark I: and al | ini fe | 

Til I that mi son 1 e : of hel j do be | 

Hut j ihat ich wil | le : that | thou swer | e 

On au I ter and |: on mess | e ger | c 

On I the bcl j les : that | men ring j es 

On mes | sc bok |: the prest | on sing I cs 

That thou I mine chil | dren : shalt | we * yem | e 

That hir | e kin |: be fnl | wel quern j e 

Til I mi son j e : mow | e ben knicth | 

Than ] ne bitecdi j c him : tho ] his rictli | 

Den I emark |: and that | thcrtil long | os 

(]!as 1 teles and toun j es : wod j es and wong | es, &c. 


Early in tho fourteenth century was written, in nearly 
the same dialect as Havelok, a version of tho psalms ®— 
many of them in the metre of four accents. It would not 
bo extravagant praise, to call this one of the best of our 
English versions j it is indeed a work of singular merit, 
and some of the psalms are translated with a nerve and 
spirit, that might do credit even to one of our classical 
writers. 


^ When the verso is lengthened, we sometimes find the rime confined to the 
accented syllable, as in the Alisaunder; see p. -133. Wetide has clearly two 
syllables, but I never remember seeing/rc«d with more than one. Tho e is pro¬ 
bably a blunder of the transcriber. 

® One peculiarity of the dialect is the frequent loss of the I final— we stands 
for well [or rather, for wel], 

® Vesp. IX VII, [Pi'inted by Mr. Stevenson for the Surtees Society, 1843.— 
W.W.S.1 

* If ever our orthography be reformed, the best, because the most familiar. 
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^ as the truest that they knew— 

Godard, the king’s ohti friend ; 

And said they, he might best them keep 
If their charge he undertook, 

’Till his son might bear 
' Helm on head, and lead out host, 

(In his hand a sturdy spear) 

And king of Denmark should be made. 

He trusted wel to what they said, 

And on Goddard hands he laid, 

And said, “ Here I entrust to thee 
“ My children all three, 

“ All Denmark, and all my fee, 

“ '^I’ill that of age my sou shall be. 

“ Hut I would, that thou swear, 

“ On altiir and on the mass-gear, 

“ On the bells that men ring, 

“And on mass-book from which the priest sings, 
“ That my children thou shalt well keep, 

“ So that their kinsmen be w’cll content, 

“ Till my son may be knight-— 

“ 'I'licn give thou him his I’ight, 

“ Denmark, and what thereto pertains, 

“ Castles and towns, woods and plains,” &c. 


In the MS., which contains this version, the vocal th 
is represented by y, as v/ow, yij yai, &c. for thou, thy, they, 
&o. This is the earliest instance I have mot with, of a 
mode of spoiling which still survives; for instance in the 
abbreviations ^/, y”\ &c. for the, them, &c.'^ 

The following is the version of the sixth psalm. [See 
Stevenson^s edition, p. 13.] 


representative of the vocal th will be y. Our present y might resume its old 
form y and so prevent all fears of a mistake. 

1 think there can be little doubt that the character of this letter has been 
mistaken, and that too, by one of the most cautious and least speculative of our 
modern editors. Sir Erederic Madden tells us in his edition of Havelok, that 
he altered such letters as were “ manifestly false,” as “ th (}>) for y for th 
(J)).” There is every likelihood of his having confounded the vocal and the 
whisper letters. [See the remarks in my preface to Havelok, p. xxxvi.] 
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Lau I crd ne thret j e me : in | yi ^ wretli [ ■' r- 

Ne ou j er tak | e me : in | yi bvcth ] 

Lau I erd liaue |: mercy | of me | 

Ft>r I yat sek j o : am 11 to se j 
IIcl j c mo lau | erd : best | you inai | 

For al j le mi ban | es : drou j ed ar yai) 

And j my saul^|; mikel droujed issoj 
Hot I yo\i lau j erd : towben | al yisse | 

'J’orn lau j crd and ]: mi saulc ] outtak j e 

For I yi mci- j cy : sauf | me mak 1 o 

For iioglit I os in ded | e : yat is myn j cd of yc [ 

And in liel | le liwa to | yc : sebryv j en sal bo | 

I swank | in mi sigh | ing ste<l j c 
1 sal wascli 1 0 bi I: al night | os mi bod j c 
With I mi ter | os : in | mi bod 1 e 
Sal I i wot 1 0 : mi lig | ging sted | e 
Lot I es fra wroth j : myn egh | for-yi | 

Hetwex j my facs |; al cl | ded 11 

Wit j os fra me j; al yat work | es wyk thing | 

For lau j crd herd sicu j cn : of mi ] wcpyng 
Herd lau }«rd besok 1 ing of me | 

Lau j ord mi bed | c : kep ] id has ho | 

Yai shainjc and to-dreujo ; al my facs •] swiftoly | 
Yai biwent | and shnm' e : switli rad icly| 


The versos of throe accents, which occur in this and in 
other poems of the same metre, oppose a formidable 
obstacle to the hypothesis, which has been suggested at 
the opening of the chapter. They may be attributed to 
the influence either of the sectional metres, or of certain 
very peculiar rhythms which we shall notice more at large, 
in Chapter IX. The Anglo-Saxon writers sometimes gave 
a very definite rhythm to their prose, and occasionally 
affected rime in the syllables, which closed the different 
members of a sentence. We have an example in the 
following passage, which, there is reason to believe, was 
written by the sainted Wulstan—the good and venerable 


' [H«re yi is printed for thi ; and so on, throughout the extract.—W. W. S.] 
■ That is, received it. 
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^Lor^! threaten me not in thy wrath, 

Nor overtake me witlx thine anger ! 

Lord ! have mercy oxi me, 

For that I am sick to see ! 

Heal me, Loi-d ! (best thou may’st) 

For all my bones, vexed are they ! 

And my soul right vexed is. 

Hut tliou Lord ! change all this ; 

Till'll, Lord ! and snatch forth niy soul. 

For thy mercy make me wliole ! 

For nought is there in ilcath, that is mindful of thee, 

And in hell who before thee shriven shall be 'i 
I have labour’d in my place of sighing, 

I must wash ev’ry night my bed: 

With my tears, in my bed, 

Alnst I wet my place of lying. 

Clos’d therefore is mine eye for wrath, 

Amongst my i‘ocs all aged am I! 

Hie fr^m me all ye, that work the wicked thing— 

For the Jjord heard the cry of my weeping, 

'Fhe Lord hoard my beseeching, 

The Loitl my prayer—ho has kept it"! 

Alay they be sham’d and wide-driven, all my foes swiftly ! 
Alay they be turn'd back, and sham’d right speedily! 


bishop of Worceater. As it contains a very striking notice 
of King William [Anno 1086], and as it is curious to seo 
how tho writer gradually raises his atylo, till he gives to 
prose almost the rhythm of poetry, I shall tjuote it at some 
length. 

No copy of the Chronicle, within reach, containing tho 
passage, I have extracted it from Dr. Ingram's Edition.^ 
Tho riming syllables are marked in Italics, and when two 
members of a sentence, or (if we may use the term) two 
sections seem closely knit together by tho rhythm, their 
accents are defined in the same way as if they formed a 
verse. 


® [Corrected by the later edition by the Rev, Prof. Earle, pp. 221.1 
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- Gif hwa gewilnigeth to gewitane hu gedon itum waes . 

othtlie hwilcne wnrtbscipe be baefde. othtbc hu fela lande be waere 
hlaford . thoune wille we be him awritan swa swa we bine ageaton . the 
him onlofodon . and otbre hwile on his hiredc wunedon. Se cyng 
Willebn the we embe aprecath W83s swithe wis man . and swithc rice . 
and wurtbfulrc and strcngere thone senig bis fore-gengra wa?re. He 
wsca milde than godnm mannum the God lufedon . and ofer calle gernet 
stearc Ibam niatinum the with-ewaedon his willan. On tbam ilcan 
steode the God him geuthe thet he moste Eiigleland gegan . he rajrde 
inasrc mynstev . &c. 

fi)ac he wjvs swythc wnrthful . thriwa he ba)r his cyne-helm aelce 
jreare . swa oft swa he wajs on Englelande . on eastron he bine baer on. 
Wiiiceastre . on pentecosten on Wcstmyiistre. on mule winter on 
Glcawc ceastre . and thamne wa:ron initl him calle tha rice menu ofer 
call Engla land . arcc biscopus . and leod biscopas abbodas and eorlas . 
thegnas and cnihtas. Swylce he wajs eae swythe stearc man and 
netho . swa thet man no dorste nan thing ongeaii his willan ddn. lie 
haelde oorliis in his bendum . the dydau ongeaii his willan. Biscojias he 
saette of heora biscoprice . and abbodas of heora abbodrice . and theg¬ 
nas on eweartern . and a;t nextan he ne sparodc his agenye brother, &c. 

Betwyx othrum thingnm nys na to forgytane thet gode frith the he 
macode on thisan lande . swa thet an man the hinisylf aht wairc mihto 
faran ofer his rice rnid his bosom full guides ungedcrad . and T»an man 
nc dorste slean otheruo man . na?fdc he najfrc swa inycel yfcl gcdoii 
with thone otherne . &c. 

lie Hxade ofer Enghe land . and hit raid his gcapscipe swa tburh 
Kiueadc . thet nsps un hid landes iiman Enghe laiule . thet lie uystc hwa 
hoc htefde . oththe hwies heo wurth wies . and siththan on his gewrit 
gesajtt. Bryt land him wa*s on gcwealdc . and lie thier inne castcles 
geworhtc . and tliet Man cynn mid ealle gewealde. Swylce eac Scot¬ 
land he him undertlnudde for his myccle strengthe. Normandige thet 
land wais his gecynde . and ofer thone eorldome the Mans is gehaten he 
rixade . and gif lie moste tha gyt twa gear lybban . he ha?fde Yrlande 
mid his wcrscipo gewnnnoii . and withuton ieleon wajpnon. 

Witodlicc on liis tiuian hsetUon men mycel geswinc . and swithe manig- 
teonau. Cas j teles | he let wyre | ean . and earm | e men swith | e swenc | - 
ean . se cyng wais swa swithe stearc . and benam of his undertheoddan 
man manig marc guides . and md hundred punda scolfres . thet j he 
nam j be rih.t\e . and | mid myejelan | uTiriht\e . of | his leod\e . for 
lit j tclre neod | e . lie | waes on git | sunge | hefeal | Ian . and grasd | ines j se 
he lufjode | mid eal\le, 

lie sact I te myc j el dear | frith . and j he laeg | de lag | a thcer | loith .* 


' Some mention of his bounty to the church. 

“ Some account of Odo. 

■’ The A.S. aht is op{K>sed to the A.S. naht vile, naught. It is the O.B. okt 
anti the niodcru owt of Lancashire —nowt that's owt, naught that’s good .—Tim 
Bobbin, sc. i. 
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-j-If a«y wish to know what manner of man he was, or what state 

he held, or of how many lands he was Lord—then will we of him write, 
as we him knew, we that have waited on him, and other whiles in his 
court have wonned. The king Willelni, of whom we speak, was a very 
wise man and very rich, and more stately and powerful than any of his 
predecessors were, lie was mild to the good men, that loved Ood, and 
beyond all measure stern to the men that withsaid his will. In the 
same place, where God granted him that ho might England gain, he 
rear’d a mighty minster, &c.' 

Eke he was right stately. Thrice he bare his crown each year, as 
oft as he Avas in England; at Easter he bare it in Winchester, at pente- 
cost in Westminster, at midwinter in Gloucester ; and then were with 
him all tlic ricli men over all England—archbishops and folk-bishops, 
abbots and earls, thanes and knights. So was he a right stern man 
and hot, so that anything against his will durst no man do ; he kept 
earls in his custody, that did aught against his will. Bishops ho put 
from their bishopric, and abbots from their abbacy, and thanes into 
prison, and at last he spared not his own brother, 

Amongst other things should not be forgotten the good peace that 
he made within this land, so that a man, that himself were aught,® might 
pass through his kingdom, with his bosom fiill of gold, uuinjure<l. And 
no man durst slay his fellow-man, had he done never so mickle evil 
against that other, &c. 

He ruled over England, and by his skill so thoroughly scrutinised it, 
that there Avas not a hide of land in England, that he Avist not Avho had 
it, and what it was worth and then jjut it in his book. Britland was in 
his power, and he therein built castles, and the Man-people he ruled 
withal. So ckc Scotland he subdued by his mickle strength. I’lic land 
of Normandy was his by birth ; and over the earldom, that is hight 
Mans, lie reigned ; and if he might yet liave liAcd tAvo years, he had 
won Ireland by his prudence,'' and without any weapons. 

Assuredly, in his time, had the people much toil, and very many 
sufiiwings. Castles he let men build, and the ])oor jAcople sorely harass. 
The king Avas so very stern! And he to 9 k from his liege-man many a 
mark of gold, and moreover many a hundred of pounds of silver. Tliat 
he took, with right—and with mickle unright —from his peofile, with 
little need. He was fallen into covetousness, and greeflyness he loved 
withal. 

He laid out a mickle dear-forest, and he laid doAvn laws tlierCAvith— 


Werscipc may mean the reputation of one’s manhood, as eorlscipe means the 
reputation of a great leader or earl; see p. 377, n. 19. But I rather think, in 
the present case, that it is merely a corruption of uxerscipe. 

^ 1 think the proper accentuation would be thcer with\y but the writer clearly 
intended it to rime with dear ( frith. 
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Thet swa | hwa swa slo^ 
sceol 1 <le blend I ian. He 


e hcort j oththe Jiindje. The6 liin|,e man 
fbrbead | tha heort|ae . swylcje eac [ tha 
bar I as . swa swithje he luf|ode | tha hea | de6r . s-wylc(e he waarle 
h.(iOT\&fcBd\er,. Kac | hesjBt|tebe | tham^ar|«« . Thet | himosj* 
ten iveo far \ an . his ric | o men | hit mmiid j on . and ( tha carin | c men | 
hit beoedr | odon . ac | he (wscs) | swa stith | tliet | he ne roht I e 
hcora call i ra nith | • ac | hi inos | ton mid cal j Ic . thes cynj^ | os wil | lo 


hi wol I don 
oththe eah ! ta . oth I the wel 


folg I ian 




lib I ban . oth j the land hab ban . land 


sceol I de mod j i<raJi siva 


men tel 
and do 


Ian 


his Wajlaw’d thet Jcnjig man 

hill I e self j npp ahob | ban and o | fer eal | lo 
So ajlmihtig | a God cyth | m his saul | c mild | hcortyii-f | se . 


him his syn | na forgif | cues | sc 


I cannot help thinking that this rhythmical prose was 
one of the instruments in breaking up the alliterative 
system of the Anglo-Saxons. Its influence may be traced 
in the rhythm of Layamon; and I think it must also, in 
some instances, have modified the metre, whose properties 
wo are now investigating. The connexion between them 
may perhaps bo made plainer, if wo examine the rhythm of 

Sain I to Mar ] ie | virgin | c 

Mod I or jhes | u Gris | tes Naz | aren | e 

Onib I schild | help j thin Godric| 

Onfang | bring hog j elich witli ] the in God | os rich j e 

Sain I te Mar | io cris j tes bnr | 

Maid i cues clen ] had mod j ores flqr | 

Dil I ie min sin | nc rix | in miu mod | 

Iking j me to win [ ne with the J self god j 


In the second of these staves (if we may so term them) 
each verse divides itself into two regular sections j ^ but the 
rhythm of the first stave can hardly be distinguished from 
that of the prose we have just been noticing. In this kind 
of rhythm were also written the verses, which are found in 


^ No metrical point. [The MS. omits according to £*rof. Earle, there 
is a metrical point, both after siith and walawa. —W. S.] 

“ I have taken my copy from the King’s MS. S F, VII. 
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that Mihoso^Iew hart or hind, that him they should blind. He forbade 
to kill the harts, so also the boars. As strongly he lov’d the groat 
game, as though he had been their father. Eke he made laws for the 
hares, that tliey .should freely pa.ss. His rich men bemoan’d it, and the 
poor men murmur’d at it; but ho was so stem, that ho reck’d not all 
their hate; but they must, withal, the king’s will follow, if they would 
live, or land have—land or possessions, or even his piece. Walawa! 
that any man should be so proud ! himself uplift, and over all men 
vaunt! may the alnnghty God show to his soul mercy, and grant him of 
his sins forgiveness! 


certain verses, that were written in the early half of the 
twelfth century. 

The following hymn to the virgin is attributed ^ to St. 
Godric, who died at Finchale near Durham in the year 1174, 
after living the life of a hermit, in that sheltered and leafy 
nook, some sixty years. 


Saint Mary ! Virgin ! 

Mother of Jesu Christ the Nazarene! 

Take, shield, help thy Godric ! 

Take, bring him speedily with tlice to God’s realm. 

Saint Mary! Christ’s bower ! 

Maidcn’.s purity ! the mother’s flowof*! 

Hide my sin ! reign in my heart! 
llriiig me to joy, with thyself good! 


the Book of Ely. The monk, who wrote the MS. in 1170, 
tells us they were made ]>y king Knut, as he approached the 
isle, on one of the great festivals ; they were probably com¬ 
posed not long after the year 1100. 


^ In the two last verses we should also notice the rime between smne and 
winm; if this be not aciud^tal, it is the first instance, 1 have met with, of an 
interwoven rime in our language. 
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Mer I ie sung | cn the mun | eches bin j nen Ely ( • 
Tlia Cnut j ching reu | ther by j 
How I elli kiiiht j es noer | the lant ] 

And her | e we | thes mun j eches sang ] 


After all, the formation of this metre shows itself under 
such different aspects, when seen from different points of 
view, that a writer, who should exclusively adopt any on© 
hypothesis, might give better proof of his courage, than of 
his prudence. Whatever be its origin—whether the stream 
has flowed from one source, and coloured its waters with 
the strata over wdiich it passed—or resulted from the union 
of two or more independent streamlets, which, in blending 
their waters, have mixed their properties—it will be ad¬ 
mitted, on all hands, that no license should bo granted in 
any classical metro, which is clearly adverse to the usual 
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Sweetly sung the monks in Ely, 
Wheu Knut king row’d thereby, 

“ Row, knights, near the land, 

“ And liear we these monks’ song. 


flow of the rhythm, or strikingly inconsistent with its 
general character. On this ground, I would still venture to 
uphold the criticism, which was hazarded in a former chapter.^ 
I must still think that the middle pause is essential to this 
metre; or—to say the least—that when, as in the Allegro 
and Penseroso, the rhythm has brought it prominently 
under notice, it cannot bo, at pleasure, abandoned. With 
this exception, the versification of these poems is as exquisite 
as the poetry; and as to that there can be but one opinion 
—had Milton written nothing else, his name must have been 
immortal. 


• Rages 148 to 157. 
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CHAPTER V, 

OLD ENGLISH ALLITERATIVE METRE. 

In tho course of tho fourteenth and fifteentli centuries 
many poems were written in a metro, which exhibits all the 
more essential properties of our Anglo-Saxon rhythms. 
Each verse may be divided into two sections; tho first of 
which contains two, and tho latter one accented syllable, 
marked with the alliteration.^ It differs from tho allitera¬ 
tive couplet of the Anglo-Saxons in the nature of its pauses, 
the middle pause being always subordinate to the final; in 
its greater length, the number of accents being generally 5 
or 0, very seldom indeed so few as 4; and in the greater 
comparative 'importance of the first section, which has 
generally more accents than tho second. All those points 
of difference may, I think, bo attributed to the influence of 
the Psalm-metres, of which we shall have more to say in tho 
next chg,pter. 

That an alliterative metre, like tho present, should have 
resulted from the causes "vyhich were then in action, might 
have been expected; but the sudden manner in which it 
seems to have started into existence, is by no means easy 
to account for. Tho year 13G0 is tho earliest date we can 
positively assign to any poem in this metre; and I know 
of none which we can, with any show of reason, suppose to 
have been written more than twenty or thirty years earlier. 
If we consider Layamon as an alliterative poet, here is a gap 


* In pla4.‘c of an obscure oi* obsolete word, the copyists would often substitute 
mvnQ gloss ; and, from tho liberty thus taken, the alliteration has in many cases 
suffered. Tho rule given in the text agrees with that laid down by Crowley, in 
his eilition of Tiers Tlowmaii, A. IX 1550, that there must be “ three wordes, at 
the leaste, in every lerse, whiche beginne with some one letter.’’ We seldom 
find the rule violated in the older MSS. 
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of nearly two centuries; and, if we deny him that character, 
of more than two centuries and a half, since the last known 
date of any regular alliterative poem. 

It is, I think, not improbable that alliterative rhythm 
may have yielded, in the south,^ to the more fashionable 
novelties of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; and have 
kept its place in the north and west, till the success of 
Langland again made it one of our classical metres. This 
hypothesis would account for the blank, which breaks in 
upon the series of our alliterative poems; and must, if ad¬ 
mitted, in some measure lessen our hopes of regaining what 
is lost. 

There are, however, critics who go much further, and 
consider this metre an invention of the fourteenth century. 
Warton, with some hesitation, would yield the honour to 
Langland ; but, as William and the Werwolf was certainly 
written before the Vision of Piers Ploughman, the claim, 
which its editor seems half inclined to make in favour of 
his author, is certainly the better founded of the two. In 
his preface he quotes the following verses [p. x3tii. of SkeaPs 
edition J, 

In tins wise h.ath William al liis werko cn<lo<l. 

As fully as the Frcnsche fully wold aske, 

And as his witte him wold serve though it were febui. 

Rut though the inetur be noii^t made at ocIjc maunes puye, 

Wite him nou5t that it wrou3t; he wold liavc do beter, 
jif is wite iu eiiy wci5es wold him have served. 

In this way hath William ended all his work, 

As fully as tlie French text would rcciuire it to he done ; 

And as his wit would serve him (though that indeed l)e feeble). 

Hut though the metre be not made to each man's content. 

Blame not him that made it, lie would Jiave done hotter. 

If his wit, in any way, would have served him. 

from which ho infers, that the alliterative form of Alexan- 


^ The reader need hardly be reminded of Chaucer’s lines, 

But trusteth wel, I am a southern man, 

I cannot gesto rim, ram, ruf, by letter. Cant. Tales, 17353. 

® [Sir F. Madden. The poem was re-edited by myself for the Early English 
Text ScKdety in 1867, with the title William of J'alerne.—W.* W. S.] 
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drine verse had not yet become popular, and was, ip fact, 
but lately introduced But surely the language of the 
poet is not that of a man, who is beforehand with his hearers. 
He seems rather to fear the censures of a critical audience 
—one, that might be ill-satisfied with an old-fashioned 
rhythm, or at any rate alive to the slightest violation of a 
metre, that had probably been familiar to them from child¬ 
hood. 

Williara^s patron, Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford, is 
twice mentioned as still living. As he 'succeeded to the 
earldom in 1335, and died In 1361, the romance must have 

Hit I bifcl I in that for | cst : ther | e fast j by sid | c 
I'her won j ed a wel | ol<1 cherl |; that was | a con | henlc 
That fel j e win | terres in j that for | est: fayr | e had ke ] pud 
Men 1 lies ken | of the cun | tre : as | a com | en herd | e, 

And thus [ it bitid j e that tint ] o ; as tel | Ion our | e bok j es 
This cow 1 herd corn j es on ] a tim | e : to kep j en is lies I tes 
Fast I by sid | e the bor ] w3 ; ther j e the bam j was in | ne 
The )ierd | had with ] him an hound |: his hert | to li^tj 
For I to bay | te on his bes ] tes : wan | no thai [ to bred j e went | 

The herd ] sat than j with liound ]: ajen j e the hot [ c sun | ne 
Nou^t ful I ly a fur j long : fro | that fayr | c child | 

CI 0 U 5 j tand kynd j ely | liis schon j: as | to here craft | fal ] les 
That wliil j e was j the wer} wolf: went | a bout | c his pray | e 
What j beho | ued to | the barn |: to bring | as he mi 5 t | 

The child ( than dark ] ed in | his den |: dern ] ly him on J e 

And was | a big bold bam |: and bi'em j e of his ag | e 

For spak | ly spok e it couth | e tho {: and sped | clich 1 e to-waw | e 

Lou I ely lay [ it along ]: in | his Ion | ely den | ne 

And bus j kede him out | of the busch | ys ; that j wore blow | cd gren | e 

And leu I ed ful lov | ely : that lent' | grote schad j e 

And brid j des ful brem j ely : on | the bow | os sing j c 

What I for niel j odye that | thei mad | c : in | the moy | se ] soun 

T hat lit 1 el child lis | tely : loik | ed out j of his cau j e 

Fair I e flour j es for | to fecch | e : that he j bi-for [ e him sey | e 

And I to gad [ ere of | the gras j es : that gren [-e wer | e and fayr j e 

And whan | it was | out went : so wel | hit him lik ] ed 

-Ihe sa ] uor of | the swet | e se soun ; and song | of the brid | des 


* By command of “La Contesse Yolent,” daughter of Baldwyn,,Earl of 
uinaiilt. One MS. of the French version, and I believe the only one now. 
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been w;ritfcen sometime between these two dates. It was a 
translation of a French tale, which had itself been translated 
from the Latin in the twelfth century; * and may, perhaps, 
be looked upon as the oldest specimen of this metre, that has 
yet been discovered. 

The MS. is of the fourteenth century. The middle pause 
IS not marked • and the opening of the tale is missing. The 
child, who plays the hero, has been carried off by the Wer¬ 
wolf to a distant forest, and hidden in the beast^s den. His 
discovery by the cowherd is told as follows [11. 3-53]. 


It chanced in that forest (fast beside it) 

There dwelt a right old churl, that was a cowhci‘d, 

That many winters, in that forest, had fairly tended 
Men’s cattle, of the neighboiirhood, as a common herd. 

And thns it chanced tliat time (as our books tell us) 

This cowherd comes, on a time, to tend his beasts, 

Fast beside the hole, wherein the child was. 

The herdsman had with him u hound, to glad his heart, 

And to set on his beasts, when they ranged too widely. 

The herdsman sat then with his hound in the warm sunshine, 
Not quite a furlong from that fair child, 

Clouting as usual his shoon (as is the custom of their craft). 
That time was the werwolf gone about his prey, 

To bring, as he might, what was needful for the child. 

The child then lurk’d in his den, all secretly alone, 

And was a big bold barn, and strung for his age; 

For readily could it speak then, and quickly move about. 
Lovely lay it along in its lonely den! 

And he gat him out of the bushes, that were greenly blow’d. 
And leaved full lovely, so that they gave gi’eat shade. 

And the birds right slirilly sing on the boughs! 

Forsooth tor the melody that they made in the [May] season, 
That little child, with joy, crept out of his cave, 

Fair flowers to fetch that he saw before him; 

And to gather some of the grasses, that were green and fair. 
And when he bad gone forth, so well it pleas’d him. 

The savour of the sweet season, and the song of the birds. 


is in the King’s library at Paris. [It h<vs been edited by M. Micbelant|, 
' '^th the title Chiillaume de Paleme. —W. W. S.] 

G G 
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Imt ferd t e fast ( a bout j e : flour ] es to gad | ere e ^ 

And layk | cd him long [ while : to lest | en that merth [ e 


The cou I herdes hound | that tim | e ; as hap j pe by-tid | de 
Feld fout I e of the child j: and fast | thider ful | wes 
And son) e as | he it sei51: aoth | e for | to tel | le 
He gan j to berk | c on tliat barn i: and to bai i e it hold | 


That I it war nei^ 


And com 
And wcp 


sed than 
te so won 


of his witt 1: wod | for fer | e 
to cry I e : so ken [ ly and schil | Ic 
dcr fast |: wit I e thou I for soth 1 1 


That 

That 


the son j of the cry }: com | to the cow | lierdc eu | 
he wist wit | erly j: it was ) the voys | of a child | e 


ene 


Than ros | he up rad ] ely : and ran | thider swith | e 
And drow | him toward | the tlen ]: by | his dog | ges noyc j e 
Bi I that tim j e was | the barn |: for her ] e of that houn | de 
Draw j e him in | to his den |: and dark j e<l ther sti | le 
And wept | cu | ere as | it wol | de : a-wed ; e for fer j e 
And eu j ere the dog | go at the hoi {e : l>eld | it at | a-hay | e 
x\nd whan 1 the kou;herd com | thide(r) : he kourjed low|e 
To I bi i hold | in at | the hoi | e : whi j his hound j berk j yd 
Than | ne of-saw ] he ful son j c : that sera | lichc child j 
That I so lou I elieh 1 e lay | and wep \: in that loth | ly cau | e 
Cloth I ed fnl com i ly ; for an i y kud king j es soti i e 
In god j c cloth 1 CM of gold!: a-greth 1 cd ful rich | e 
With per I rey and pel | lure, &c. 


Many other alliterative romances appear to have been 
written in the course of tho fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies. One of the earliest of these may bo the poem, which 
is found at the end of tho Roman cVAlcjcandref in tho Bod¬ 
leian Library.^ Its subject is Alexander's visit to the 
Gymnospphists, and it was avowedly added for the purpose 
of supplying an omission in the French romance. It con¬ 
tains more than 1200 verses; and was probably written not 
long after the French poem was transcribed, perhaps about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. Another alliterative 


^ Bodl. MSS. B. 264. Tho poem I have merely glanced over, but have 36 ^ , 
enough to show me the gross inacxjuracy of Warton’s quotation. Verses are* 
run into each other, and the common word hem (them) is rendered luvi! PrlcOj 
should have corrected these blunders. [See my edition of this poem, publislutcl', 
for the Early English Text Society in 1878, with the title Alexander and Dindi*' 


mus.—W. W. S.] 

'■* Ashm. MSS. 44. This MS. I have not seen. 
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That raiibled fast about, flowers to |);ather, 

And amused him long while with listening to tihat merry-making. 

The cowherd’s hoiind that time, as chanc’d to happen, 

Caught scent of the child, and follow’d fast tliitherward. 

And soon as he sees him, the sooth to tell, 

He gan to" bark upon that child, and to hold it at bay. 

So that it was nigh out of its wits, mad for fear; 

And gan then to cry so keenly and shrilly, 

And wept so wondrously fast (tor sooth believe it) 

■ That the sound of the cry reach’d even to tlie cowherd, 

So(,that he knew right well it was the voice of a child. 

Then rose he up speedily, and ran thither quickly. 

And drew him toward the den, guided by the noise of his dog. 

By that time had the child, on account of the hound's baying, 
Withdi-awn him into the den, and there lurk’d without stirring. 

And w'cpt ever as it would go mad for fear; 

And ever tlic dog at the hole held it at bay. 

And when the cowherd csime thither, he cower’d low, 

To look in at the hole, why his dog barked. 

Then saw he full s»)on that beautiful child, 

That so lovely lay and wept, in that loathly cave. 

Clothed full comely, fit for any tar-famed king’s son, 

In good clothes of gold trick’d out full richly 
With jewels and fur, &c. 


podm, relating to Alexander, is found among the Ashmolean 
MSS."* Warton [erroneously] believed this to bo the 
same as the one last mentioned; but it does not appear 
that his belief was founded on any examination of the manu- 
' script. 

One of the Cotton MSS.’’ contains a string of Scripture 
histories, written in this metro; such as the story of Noah, 
of Abraham and the three Angels, of Daniel, and of Jonah. 
The poem is, for several reasons, curious, and especially so 
to the philologist ; but I do not think it of much earlier 


'' divided into 27 passus, according to Whitaker (or rather Conybeare), into 
-id cantos. See Preface to Whitaker’s Piers Ploughman. [Edited by Mr. 
.. Stevenson for the Roxburghe Club in 1849; and now being reprinted by my- 
/ W.W. S.] 

® Nero, A. x. [Printed by Dr. Morris for the Early English Text Society, 
in. 1864.-W. W. S.] 
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date tiian tlie manuscript, which certainly belcAigs^to the 
latter half of the fourteenth century. Another Cotton MS.^ 
the date of which may be some forty or fifty years later, 
furnishes ns with two alliterative romances, the '' Chevalere 


Vaspasiane dressede liym fro his bedde : and arayde him fayre 
Fro the foote to the forhedde : in fyne cloth of j^olde 
And aftur piitteth that prince : aboue his gay a ray 
An haburione browdered thikke : wit a brcst plate 

The grate on the graye steel: was of golde ryche 
'J’her on castede he a cote : of color of his armes 
And a grete gyrdell of golde : wit oute gere more 
He leyde on his lendes : wit lachettes full monye 

A bry3te burnysched swerde : he gyrdeth him a bowtc 
Of pure polyschcd golde : bothe pomell and hyltes 
A brode shynynge sehelde ; on his schnlder he hangtul 
And bokelcd wit bry3tc golde : a bouen at the nekke 

The gloves of graye Steele ; wit golde were hemmed 
When he was a rayde thus : his hors sone he asked 
The golde hcweid hclnie : him wajs browjte thenne after 
Wit visor and ventayle : avysed for the nones 

And a crownc of dene golde : was closed a bouen 
Rayled I’ounde a boutc the helmc : full of ryche stones 
Py^te prowdely wit perils : the hcltne rounde a bowte 
And with satyres sette : the sythes to and fro 

lie strydeth on a stiffe stccdo ; and styred on the grounde 
Lyjte as a lyon were losed® : of his cheyne 

His menne 8y3e hym eche oone : and euery maiine sayde to other 
This is a komely kynge : kny3tes to lede. 

He pryked to the barres : ere he a byde wolde 
And beteth on wit his swerde : that the brasse ryngedde 
Cometh out 3e kaytyfes he seyde : that cryste slewe 
And knowe hym for 3or god : ore ye cacche more. 

3 e may fettc 30 W no foode : thogh 3 © dye schulde 
And also to 301 * watyr : wynne 3e maye nevere 


* Cal. A. II. 

® Them is another version of this poem in the metre of 4 accents, which 
appears to have been made by Adam Davie, early in the fourteenth centuiy.-^ 
[In MS. Laud C22. There is no reason for attributing it to Adam Dav^l 
preface to Adam Davy’s Five Dreams, &e., ed. F. J. Fumivall, 1878, p.T.^ . 
The alliterative Sege of Jerusalem is still unprinted (1881).—W. W. S.] 
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Assigne/^ ctnd the ** Sege ® of Jerusalem." A shortIfettract 
from tlie latter will enable us to compare the costly habili¬ 
ments of the fifteenth century with the simpler toilet, which 
contented fair knighthood ” in the twelfth.^ 


Vespasian gat him from his bed, and array’d him fairly, 

From the foot to the forehead, with fine cloth of gold. 

And afterwards that prince putteth above his gay aiTay 
A habergeon thickly embroider’d, and a breastplate ; 

The grit,* on the gray steel, was of rich gold. 

Thereon hp cast a coat, of the colour of his arms; 

And a great girdle of gold, without more apparel, 
lie laid on his loins with ties full many. 

A bright burnish’d sword he girdctli about him 
Of pure polish’d gold, both pummel and hilt. 

A broad shining shield on his shoulder ho hung, 

And buckled with bright gold above at his neck. 

The gloves of gray steel with gold were hemm’d. 

When he was thus arrayed his horse soon he ask’d for. 

The gbld-colonr’d helm was thou afterwards brought him, 

With visor and veutaile, prepared for the nonce. 

And a crown of clear gold was encircled above. 

Circled round about the helm, full of rich stones ; 

Proudly fix’d with pearls, round about the helm, 

And set with saphyrs to and fro the sides. 

He steppeth upon a stiff steed, and pranced on the earth, 

Light os a lion, that were loosed from his chain. 

His men saw him each one, and every man said to other, 

“ This is a comely king, knights to lead." 

He prick’d to the gates, ere he would stop, . 

And beateth on them with his sword, so that the brass rung again. 
“ Come out ye caitifs, that slew Christ, 

“ And know him for your God, ere ye suffer more 

“Ye may fetch you no food, though ye should die for’t, 

“ And also to your water never may ye get. 


^ See.p. 411. 

* The grit was the metal worked into the steel. 

^ Here the middle pause is misplaced in the MS It ought to have followed 
the word Igon. 
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A droope tliofrh 50 dye schnldfe ; dayes in 3 or lyne « 

The palc^ that here pyght is : passe who so may. ' 

• It is full bygge at the banke : and hath ^or cytc closed 
For that fovvrty menne to iyjte : a5ens five hoimdred 
'I'liogh 5e were deucles echon ; a^eyn tunie 3 c schull 
And 3elto ni(»re worshyppe liit were : mercy to be seche. 

Then for to marre nicteless : ther no myght helpyth 
'Flier were none to speke on wortle : but waited her tyine 
If any .styrtc out a straye : wit stones to kylle 
Wroth as a wyhle bore : he wendeth his brydell 

Thogli 3 e dye as dogges : the devoll have that rekketli 
And thogh I wende fro the wall : 30 shull a byde me liere 
And ofte spodelyer speke ; ere f 301 - speche here 


The right scansion of these verses is a matter of dijflB- 
culty, owing to the license taken in the use of the e final. 
This letter is sometimes used for the mere purposes of 
orthography, and sometimes forms an integral portion of 
the word; and, in tlie latter case, it is sometimes pro¬ 
nounced and sometimes mute. As there are other difficul¬ 
ties arising from blunders of transcription,^ I thought it. 
safer to leave these verses without scanning them. 

The poem is divided into staves, after the model, it 
would seem, of the psalm-metres; but as the rhythm is 
very slightly, if at all, affected by this division, I have 
treated it as a specirnou of the common alliterative metre. 

The latest alliterative tale yet discovered, is the Scot¬ 
tish Field,^^ written by Leigh of Baguleigh, soon after the 
year 1515. It was found in the Percy MS.; and, accord¬ 
ing to the editor, contains a very curious and detailed account 
of the Scottish invasion, which ended with the battle of 
Flodden. It were to be wished he had been more copious 
in his extracts."’ 

But the most valuable specimens of this metre are to be 
found in the satires and allegories, which the success of 


' Pale, (jwft't, in the northern dialect,) originally meant an earthen workj 
but was altei'wards used for any small fortaliee, of whatever materials cofi- 
struoted. 
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“ Not a dyop (though ye should die for’t) all the days of your life, 
“ Th% pale ^ that here is fix’d> let him pass whoso may; 

“ It is full large at the bank, and hath your city enclosed, 

“ So that forty men might fight against, five hundred, 

“ Though ye were devils each one, turn and meet me ye should, 

“ And yet more worthy thing it were to ask for mercy, 

“ Than to waste without meat, where no strength availeth.” 

There were none to speak one word, bnt tliey waited their time, 

If any stray’d out from shelter, with stones to kill him. 

Wrotli as a wild boar he turneth his bridle, 

“ Though yc die as dogs, the devil have him that recketh, 

“ And tliough I turn from the wall, ye shall abide me here, 

“ And speak often and more readily, ere I your speecdi hear.” 


Langland appears to have called into existence. They are 
valuable not only as pictures of manners, but as showing 
the prevailing modes of thinking, and the currents of public 
opinion. The work of Langland is also curious, as being 
the product of a rich and powerful mind, drawing upon its 
own stores, unaided (perhaps I might have said unfettered) 
by rule and precedent. When carefully examined, it will 
not bo found wanting in the important quality of unity, the 
absence of which so much lessens our enjoyment of many 
contemporary poems; but the execution of the work is 
certainly superior to its conception, and shows indeed a 
wonderful versatility of genius. A high tone of feeling is 
united to the most searching knowledge of the world; sar¬ 
castic declamation is succeeded by outpourings of the most 
delicate poetry j and broad humour or homespun mother- 
wit by flights, which neither Spenser nor Milton have dis¬ 
dained to follow. 

The author's nmie is first mentioned by Bale, in the year 
1569. This writer styles him Robert Langland, a native of 
Mortimers Cloobury, in Shropshire j and is confirmed, both 
as to name and birth-place, by Holinshed, who also calls him 


® How faulty this copy must be, we may partly learn from the imperfeet 
alliteration. [There are other copies.—W. W. S.] 

* [It is all printed in the edition of the Percy Polio MS., ed. Hales and 
:: Purnivallf—W. W S.} 
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a secular priest. But according to Stow and Wcxjd, be was 
named John Malvern, and was Fellow of Oriel; and, accord¬ 
ing to the latter, a Worcestershire man. Wood also tells 
us, that he became a Benedictine at Worcester, and was by 
some persons called Eobert Langland. 

It is very unlikely that the name and history of our most 
popular poet (after Chaucer) should be matter of dispute 
within a century and a half of his death. Both these, 
seemingly conflicting, accounts may be true, and may be 
reconciled, as it appears to me, without much diflSculty. 
The poet^s Christian name of Robert may, according to a 
common practice, have been changed into John when he 
entered the monastery. As to his surname of Langland, 
this may have been taken from the farm where he was born j 
and as he makes Malvern (which was then as important an 
ecclesiastical station as it still is a striking object in the 
landscape) the scene of his vision, we may readily under¬ 
stand how the surname, derived from an obscure homestead, 
was supplanted by one so familiar to his fellow-monks of 
Worcester. As Cleobury, moreover, lies on the borders of 
Worcestershire, Wood^s mistake, in calling him a native of 
that shire, is easily accounted for. 

Another difficulty was started by Tyrwhitt. In some 
MSS. the title of the work is Visio WiV de Piers Plouhman, 
and the sleeper throughout is addressed by the name of 
Wille? To write however in a fictitious character was agree¬ 
able to the spirit of the age; and the dreamer^s name of 
William, his house on Cornhill, and his daughters, Eatty and 
Calot, are, I believe, as much inventions of the poet, as the 
dream itself. 

The popularity of this writer is shown by the many copies, 
which are still extant, of his Visions. But the variations 


' liitson attempted, very ingeniously, to get over th® difficulty, by melting 
down Wille into an abstraction, “ a personification of the mental faculty,” and ' 
by considering the title a mistake, arising from the misapprehension of the ■' 
copyist. But, unfortunately, in some MSS. instead of Wille, we have the name 
at full length, William. [The reader should consult my editions of Piers - 
Plowman, especially the preface to the edition of the Prologue and Passus I. to . 
VII., as published for the Clarendon Press. — W. W. S. | ' -- - . 
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between them are so many and important, that neither 
difference of dialect, nor carelessness on the part of the 
copyist, will satisfactorily account for thorn. One set of 
these MSS. agree[s] well with the early printed editions ; and 
a second may be represented by the modern edition of Mr. 
Whitaker. As there are copies, in both sets, which clearly 
belong to the fourteenth century, and were probably written 
during the lifetime of the author, it has been conjectured, 
that Langland himself revised the poem ; and, according to 
Whitaker, his copy exhibits the poem ns it first came from 
the hands of its author. But Price found this satire, as it 
were, in outline,^ in the Harl. MS. OOil. Though the copy 
bo a late one, the poem shows all the freshness of invention; 
few of the episodes are inserted, and many passages but 
slightly touched, whicli, in all the printed editions, are worked 
up with much particularity of detail. 

From this copy I have hitherto quoted ; and, had space al¬ 
lowed, it was my intention to have extracted the first passus, 
which answers to the first and second of the printed editions. 
In the ffth passus are to be found the versos ^ which refer 
to the south-west wind, on Saturday at eve; ” and which 
fix the date of the puem.^ There is therefore little doubt 
that the poem, even in this its earliest form, was not written 
before the year 1362. 

Piers Plouhraan’s Orrdo is generally coupled with Lang- 
land^s Visions. It must have been written after the year 
1384, for Wiclif is mentioned as no longer living. This 


' [That is, there are really f/ine versions ot the poem. All three hare been 
edited by me for the Kurly English Text Society.—W. W. S.] 

^ [It is so poor a MS. that 1 have occasionally corrected the quotations by 
help of better copies.—W. W. S.] 

® They are found in the sixth passus of the printed editions. 

* Tyrwhitt, with the sagacity that w'as natural to bun, and which, if it had 
been equally shown in his philological speculations, would have fully entitled 
, hiyn to Whitaker’s epithet icpiTirwrarog, pointed out a passage m the Decern Scrip- 
tores, c. 21, &c. which records, that on the 15th day of January, 1362, circa 
horam vesperarum ventus vehemens notns australis africus tant^ rabie erupit, 
&c.” The 15th of January was a Saturday, and Langland, we may infer, 
during this w'inter was writing his Visions [But this only tixes the date Of the 
first or tarlicit version.— W. W, S.] 
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however is the extent of our knowledge-j the author's name 
or circumstances are alike unknown.^ 

With these poems may be classed the allegory in the 
Percy MS. called lAfe and Death ; and the Vision, which 
the learned editor extracted from a small 4to MS. in 
private hands." The former of these poems was probably 
written a short time before, and the latter a short time after 
the year 1400.^ Dunbar's Twamarriit Women and the Wedo^ 
may have been written about the year 1500. Its wit is more 
than equalled by its grossness. 

Besides the alliterative poems already mentioned, there 
are others which are divided into staves. Strictly, perhaps, 
these ought not to be noticed in the present book but, as 
it is important to take one general view of our alliterative 
metro, the rule may, 1 think, in this instance, be departed 
from with more advantage than inconvenience. 

Of these poems one of the most curious is found in the 
Cotton MS. Nero, A. x. It is quoted by Mr. Stevenson 
and Sir P. Madden, under the title of Gawayn and the 
Green Knight," and is referred to by Price, as the Auntor 
of Sir Gawain." All reference to their MS. is carefully 
avoided by these writers,'* and possibly there may be copies 


Ful er I ly befor} e the day |: the folk | uprys j cn 
(iCrt I tes that go | wohle : hor grom j es they cal | don 
And I thay bus | ken up | bilyjue : blonk|ke5 to sad j el 
Tyf [ten her tak | les : trus | sen her mal | ps 
Kich J cn hem [ the rych | est : to ryd | e alle arayd j e 
Lep I en up ly5tl [y : lach | eii her bryd | elcs 


^ [The date i-s about 1394. I have proved that the author was the same 
person as the author of the Plowman’s Tale once attributed to Chaucer, but 
certainly not his. I have edited the poem for the Early English Text Society. 

—W. W. S.] 

* [Not so. Life and Death, now printed by Hales and Furnivall in their 
edition of the Percy Folio MS., is by the author of Flodden Field, and therefore 
belongs to the reign of Henry VIII. See p. 454. Again, the “ Vision ” here 
mentioned is the poem of the Crowned King, written in 1415. It has been l-i 
primed by me from the Douce MS. 95 [now in tlie Bodleian Library), at the end ■ 
of the C-text of Piers Plowman,—W. W. &] ' 

® PVice certainly intended to publish this poem, and therefore his jealou^ 
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of the po^, which have escaped my notice. As Price uses 

• a title, which is found in Wynton^a Chronicle, he would 

• probably, like Wynton, have attributed the poem to 
''Huchown,^^ or Hugh. The riming chronicler quotes the 
** Gest hystoriale,^' of one Huchown of the Awle ryale," 
who 

-made tlie grct Gest of Arthure, 

And the Awntijre of Gawayn^ 

The Pistil als of Swete Susane. 
lie wes ciiryows in his style, 

Fair of Facnnd, and subtile; 

And ay to plesans of delyte, 

Matle in lueeter meit his dyte. 

As Wynton wrote about the year 1420, Hugh may have 
flourished at the close of the fourteenth century.* He is 
certainly the oldest English poet, born north of Tweed, 
whose works have reached us. His stave is peculiar to 
him; and consists of an irregular number of verses, separ 
rated by a kind of wheel, or burthen. The following passage 
[ll. 1126-1177], which describes a grand hunting party, 
contains two of these staves; and will give the reader a more 
correct notion of their peculiarities than any description. 
The middle pause is not marked in the MS. 


Full early before the day, the folk uprise ; 

Guests, that wish’d to go, their grooms they call’cl, 
And they busk up quickly, tlieir greys ® to [saddle]. 
They tiff" their tackle-gear, truss their males, 

Rig thcmselve.s out most richly, to ride all array’d; 
They leap up lightly, and catch their bridles,— 


with resfKTt to the MS. is readily understood; may we infer that the other two 
have the same intention ? [The inference, in om instance, proved correct. It 
' was printed by Sir F. Madden. It has been reprinted by l>r. Morris for the 
E. E. T. S.—AV. W. S.] 

■* [The authorship of Gawain and the Grene Knight is sttif unsettled. -We 
only know that he wrote the three Alliterative Poems, edited by Dr. Morris in 
1864.] 

• The word blonk meahs properly a grey horse; but it was afterwards used 
as a general name for that animal. 

*.To to deck out, to dre.*.s, is still a common word in several of joor 
i',,' .counties. 
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Uch 1 e wy31 e on his way ]: ther | hym wel | liked (, 

The leu | e lord | of the Ion | de : wat3 not the last 

Aray )ed for | the ryd}yng : with renk ke5 ful mon y 

Et j,e a sop has j tyly : when ] he had j e herde mas | se 

With bn gle to bent | -felde ; he bus j kc3 by-lyu | e 

By that that an | y day-ly3t |: 1cm | ed up j on erth | e 

He I with bis hath | eles : on hyj | c hors | ses wer | en 

Then | ne thise each | eres that couth | c : cowp | led hor houn | de3 

Unclos I cd the ken | el dor | c : and cal | de hem ther-out | e 

Blwe byg | ly in bug | le3 : thre bar ] e-mot | e 

Bracli j es bay | ed ther-for | e : and brem | e noys | e mak | ed 

And I they ehaa | tysed | and char | I’ed : on chas | yng that went | 

A hnn | dreth of hun | teres : as | 1 haf herde “ | tel | le 

of I the best I 

To trys j tors vew | ters 3od | 

Coup I les hnn | tes of-kest | 

Ther ros | for bias | te3 god e 

Gret rurd | in that | forest 

At I the first qncth j c of the quest | : quak | ed the wyl | de 

Der drof | in the dal ] e : dot | ed for dred j e 

ili31 ed to I the hy3 j e : bot bet ] erly | thay wer | e 

Restay I ed with j the stab] lye : that stout jly ascryled 

Thay let | the hert | tes haf | the gat | e : with | the hy31 e bed j es 

The brem j e buk j kes al | so : with | hor brod ] e paum} 03 

For 1 the frc | lorde had|e de-fende| : in ferjmysoun tymle • 

That I ther schul | de no | mon men | e : to ] the mal | e der j e 

Tlie bin | de3 were hal | den in | : wilh hay | and war | 

The do 1 08 <lry | ucn with | gret dyn | : to | the dep | e slad 1 03 
Ther | my3t mon se | as thay slyp [ te : slen | tyng of ar | wes 
At uch I e wen | de under wan j de : wap | pcd a Hone | 

That big | ly bote on the broun | : with | ful brod | e hed | es 
What I thay bray en and bled | cn : bi bonk | kes thay dey | en 
And I ay rach | ches in | a res | : rad | ly hem fol 13es 
Hun I teres | wyth hy31 e horn | e : has | ted.hem aft | er 
Wyth such I a crak jkande kry| : as klyfjfes hadjen brust|en 
MV^at wyl I tie so j at-wap} ed : wy31 es that schot | ten 


^ Bent is tho coarse wiry grass which grows upon the upland. It was also 
sometimes used for tho uplands themselves. 

“ Barcmote appears to be the name given to some note on the bugle. The 
last syllable is clearly the old English word moot. [Rather, F. meute.'] 

^ There is a mystery with respect to the final e, sometimes found at the end 
of the past participle. In this case, however, I do not think it was pronounced. 
[Certainly not. It is the scribe’s error.—W. W. S.]'"' 

* The veviters seem to be the same as the fetUerers of our dramatists—that 

the men who led the lime-hounds in couples. , , j / 

* The gruest was the opening cry of the hounds. - ; : 
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Each man o* the way, where him beat pleased. 

'J?he deir Lord of i|ie land was not the last, 

Array’d for the riding, with fellows full many. 

He eats a sop hastily, when he had heard mass ; 

With bugle to the bent-field,’ he busketh quickly. 

By the time any daylight gleamed upon earth, 

He with his nobles upon high horses were. 

Then these drivers (that well knew how) coupled their hoimds, 
Unclosed the kennel-door, and call’d them thereout. 

They blew loudly on bugles three baremotfs; 

The braches bayed therefore, and a furious noise made; 

And they chastised and drove them back, (they that went to the chase)— 
A hundred of hunters, as 1 have heard tell, 

of the best! 

To the stations the dog-keepers ‘ went, 

Their couples the huntsmen cast off. 

On account of the good blasts there rose 
A great din in that forest. 

At the first sound of the qwst'^ quaked the wild deer ; 

They drove along, in the dale, mad for fern"; 

Hied to the heights, but eagerly were they 

Stopp’d at [rather^ by] the stably that stoutly halloo’d. 

They let the harts have the road,with their high heads; 

The fierce bucks also, with their broad palms ; ’ 

For the good Lord had forbidden, in farmyson time,’’ 

That any man should make an attempt on the male deer. 

The hinds were holden in with the hedge and fear;" 

The does driven with great din to the <leep slades. 

There might man see, as they .slipt, glancing of arrows. 

At each, that went under bough, wapjj’d a shaft. 

That sank deep in the brown deer, with full broad heads. 

Ho^ they bray and bleed! beside hillocks they die, 

And ay lurchers,’” with a rush, quickly follow them, 

Hunters with long horns hasted after them, 

With such a cracking cry, as if the cliffs had bursten. ' 

What game soever escaped the men that shot 

* Tlie marksmen at the station, towards whom the game was driven. 

The 'palms wjis a word used by our dramatists for the broad part of a deer’s 
antlers. 

The winter season. The bucks were kept for summer killing, as at that 
time they were fat and in good plight. 

* [Bather, “ with hey! and ‘ware ! ” ci’ies used in hunting.—W. W. 8.] 

Whether there was any, and what difference, between a rcush and a hrach, I 
know not; both appear\o have hunted by the scent., Uaah seems to have been 
used chiefly in the northern dialect, 
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Wftt 5 all } to-rac ] ed and rent | : at { the res \ ayt o 

Bi I thay were tcn|ed at \ the hy 5 je : and.taysjed te | the watfjrej 

The led | e 3 were | so lem | ed : at | the I 03 1 e trys | teres 

And I the gre \ houndes | so gret | e ; that get ] en hem [ byly | ue 

•And hem | to fylch | ed as fast j : as frek | es my 3 t lok | e. 

Ther ry 3 t | 

Tlie lorde | for blys | abloy j 
Fnl oft I con laun | ce and ly 3 t [ 

And drof | that day ( with joy | 

'i hus ( to the derk | “ ny 3 t 


That this poem is the “ Awntyro of Gawayn,'^ which 
Wynton attributes to Huchown, or Hugh, is probable, for 
several reasons ; and there is 07i6 which seems almost deci¬ 
sive—at the head of the MS. is written, in a hand which 
belongs to a period not much later than the year 1500,’ 
what appears to be the unfinished name of its author —Hugo 
(le. Hughes other work, the “ Pistill of Sweto Susane,^^ is 
probably the poem entitled Sussan, in the Cotton MS. 


Ilyr kynvade hyr <’ousyns ; and alle that licr knewe 
Wrongon liohdys ywya : and wcptcn ful aarc 
, CJertys for Snasan sothfast : and scmyly of hcwc 
All wyues and wydnwcs : awondrctl they wore 
They dyde hyr in a downgon : whor never day dcwe 
^’ylI domea nion hadde deinptc : the dede to declare 
Marred wit manacles : that mede were newc 
Mcteles fro the morn : till midday and mare 

In drede 

Tho come her fadyr so tre 
With all hys affynytc 
The prestos w'ere with out pyte 
And full of Iklshcde 

In tho same kind of stave are written the two poems 
which Pinkerton published under the titles of “ Sir Gawane 


* The resayt appears to mean the stations in the valley, near the river. 
The game was driv<*n from the woody hills towards the stablye, and when they 
had slipt by, on their road to tho valley, they were chased by the men at “ the 
low statbns.” The whole puts one in mind of the hantfng scenes in Germany j 
though probably a more zealous sjmrtsman might see important differences, 
bt'tweon them. 
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, Was all pulled down and torn at the resayt} 

*Aftei' they were .baited at the hed^e and driven to the waters-^ 
The people were so skilful at the low stations ! 

And the greyhounds so great, that got tJiein (piickly, 

And filch’d them (as fast as people could look at them). 

There, right well ! 

The Lord for bliss [’cried ahlot/!'\ 

Full oft gan he leaj) an»i and be merry ; 

And the day drove on [he passed the day] with joy, 
Thus to the dark night. 


Cal. A. II. j * and thoro are reasons for believing that oven 
'' the gret gost of Arthure ” would be forthcoming, if dili¬ 
gently looked for. 

Tho poom of Subssan is written in staves, which are 
formed by joining to the stave of 8 lines with alternating 
rime, a certain kind of wheel or burthen, of which we 
shall have much to say hereafter. T'ho following is a 
specimen : 


Her kindred, her cousins, and all thal knew her, 

Wrung their hands ywiss, and wept full sorely— 

Certes for righteous Susan, so seemly ol' hew ! 

All whes and widows, astounded were they ! , 

They put her in a dungeon, where never do dawn’d, 

(Till the <loomster ga\e judgment, to pronounce on the deed,) 
Oppress’d with manacles, that were muh‘ new. 

Meatless from llie morn till midtlay and more— 

All in dread ! 

Then came her father so good, 

Aiul all his kinsmen. 

The priests were without pity, 

And full of falshood! 


and Sir Galaron,^^ and ** Gawane and Gologras; also Hol¬ 
land's satirical fablo called The Howl at; and Gawin Douglas's 


* Qy. dtrke. 

® The MS. was written abont the year 1400. 

* A more perfect copy may be foniirl in the Vernon MS. of the Bodleian 
Library, and a thinl copy in one of Whitaker’s MSS. See Whit^r's l*r«f. 
to Piers Ploughman. 
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weU^known Prologue to the 8th ^ueid. But there is one 
peculiarity in these poems which should not pass unnhticed. 
The short line, or in technical language the hoh, which in¬ 
troduces the wheel, is lengthened out into a full alliterative 
verse; and is always closely connected with the wheel, in¬ 
stead of being separated from it by a atop. The same 
peculiarity is found in every Scotch poem of the fifteenth 
century, that admits a, wheel of this kind—a strong argu¬ 
ment to show, that the pooms, from which we have quoted, 
are of earlier date. This notion is also, in some measure, 
countenanced by Dunbar. In iiis “ Lament for the death 
of the Makars,^' he mentions. 

The f^udc Schir Ilew of Kglentonn, 

who was probably Wynton^s Huahown ; and afterwards 
laments for another writer, who may have written the tales 
which Pinkerton published, 

Clerk of Tranent eik he (Death) hes taiie 

'riiat made the auntris of Oawane. 

Douglases Prologue, whether we look to its subject, or to 
its present waning popularity, may well take for its text 
all is vanity.” Its merit is not easy to estimate under 
the disadvantages of an obsolete dialect, bygone idioms, 
and a reference to a state of life and manners so unlike our 
own. Many strokes of satire, which at the time may have 
had a direct and personal application, are now sunk into 
vapid generalities, or lost from our ignorance of local 
circumstances. Still enough remains to excuse, if not to 
justify, the praises that were once lavished on this favourite 
poem. The crowd of images, and the grotesque combina¬ 
tions, produce almost the same effect on the mind as the 
noise, and hubbub, and confusion of another vanity-fair upon 
the ear of Bunyan^s pilgrim. The broken and sketchy style, ’ 
and the curious idiomatic turns, must, even at the time, hav6 
given the work a character of quaintness and oddity^j and 
may have recommended it to many, who otherwise were 
little likely to pay attention to the lessons it read them. 
Want of space alone prevents me from extracting it. 
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There »re also alliterative poems, written in the com¬ 
mon l^allet-stave of eight verses. One of these, entitled 
''Little John Nobody," ^ was composed as late as the year 
1650. 

I have, in the course of this chapter, called Hugh the 
oldest English poet, born north of Tweed, whose works 
have reached us. Tyrwhitt, on the faith of a passage in 
Robert of Brunne, which he thought attributed ^e Gest of 
Tristrem to Erceldon and Kendalo, gave these writers, or 
rather the first of them, the credit of its authorship j and 
Sir Walter Scott supported the claim in an elaborate criti¬ 
cism. Were this criticism sound, Erceldon would precede 
Hugh by at least a century. I think, however, that the 
general opinion, both at home and abroad, is against it. 
To me it always seemed, that the first stave of the poem [of 
Sir Tristrem] went far to exclude Erceldon from all share in 
its composition, 

E was at Erceltlouiie 
AVitli Tomas spak Y tliare, 

Thcr herd Y rede iii rounc 
Wlio Tristrem gat and bare . 

Who was king with erouu ; 

And wlio liini fosterd yar(‘; 

And who was bold baroiin 
As thair ciders ware 
Bi yere— 

Tomas tells in town 

This auentemrs as thai ware . 

Now the story of Tristrem (as we shall presently see) 
was variously told ; and it was a common practice to solicit 
the confidence of the hearer by quoting some well-known 
name as authority. The earlier " diseur sheltered himself 
under the name of Breri; the Germans preferred t)ao story 
of Thomas the Cornish Chronicler > and Kendale, it/appears, 
followed Thomas of Erceldon. Whether Erceldon told the 
tale in English or Romance, in prose or verse, we have no 
meanS^f ascertaining. From him the Westmoireland poet 
learned the story^ and this seems to be the extent of his 


' See’Percy’s Reliqnes. 
H H 
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obligations. Had the poem been a mere copy/we should 
doubtless have heard something of tho original—of the 
“ boc ” or tho ‘‘ parchemin."’^ 

The dispute as to the authorship of Tristrem involved 
another (and one of much greater interest), as to the origin 
of British romanco. This cycle of fictitious narrative has 
exerted so powerful an influence on the early literature of 
Europe, that I shall probably be forgiven if I lay before the 
reader some speculations on the subject. 

The early romances, which relate to our race or country, 
may be divided into two classes—English stories,^ such as 
the Fall of Fins-burgh, Beowulf, Byrthnoth, Horn, Have- 
lok, &c. j and British, or such as treat of Arthur, and other 
knights of Wales, Cornwall, or Britany. Tho first class 
may be traced up to the fifth century, and perhaps to a 
period even more remote; but we have no specimen of the 
second, in our mother-tongue, till the latter half of the 
thirteenth century. Tliose two cycles of romantic fiction 
exhibit a striking contrast, not only as to stylo, but also in 
their incidents, the state of manners which they unfold, and 
their general moral tendencies. Our present inquiry relates 
only to the British cycle. 

The earliest names recorded, in connexion with the 
authorship of these tales, are tliose of three Englishmen,® 
Luke Cast, who is said to Lave lived near Salisbury Walter 
Mapes, tho jovial, witty, and satirical Archdeacon of Oxford; 
and Robert Borron. The first of these is said to have trans¬ 
lated tho Tristrem from Latin into Romance;^ the second 



* Til this class T would range all the romances which the Engle appear to have 

brought Vith them from the Continent, though the merit of their invention m&y 
possibly belong to other Gothic races—such as the tales of of Theodric, 

and perhaps of Welaiid. English romances on these subjects w'ere certainly 
extant in tl»e eleventh century, but it is now impossible to say how far they 
agreed with the tales on the same subjects, which are still extant in the Ice¬ 
landic and the German. ^ 

* Two or three other persons are said to have osnisted in the writing of these 
tales, all of whom appear to have been attached to the English court. 

* In the neighbourhood of this city was the royal palace of Clarendon, which 
may account for the importance given to it in some of these romances. 

^ Bibl. dll Roi, tjod. 6776, and Cod. 6956. See Montfaucon. 
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to have written, in Latin, the Birth and Life of Arthur, the 
Launchlot, the Saint Graal, and the Death of Arthur, the last 
at the express suggestion of our Henry the Second j ^ and, 
by command of the same monarch, Robert Borron is said to 
have translated into Romance, from Walter Mapos’s Latin, 
the Launcelot and the Saint Graal.* There is still extant a 
copy of the Tristrora,^ which cannot bo later than the early 
half of the thirteenth century, and may bo the version of 
Luke Gast; also a MS. of the Launcelot,^ of the twelfth 
century, which, as far as it goes, agrees with the French 
printed copy,’'’ and is probably Robert Borron’s translation 
above referred to ; but the Latin versions of Walter Mapes 
seem utterly to have perished. 

With one doubtful exception,'' all those tales appear to 
have been written in prose. But before the year 1200 the 
Tristrem was certainly versified by the Froncli poet, Chris¬ 
tian of Troyes; and also, it has been conjectured, by a poet 
named Thomas, round whose name has gathered a cloud of 
mystery, which has misled not a few who have endeavoured 
to pierce it. 

The French government has lately published the early 
romances which relate to Tristrem ; and, among others, a 
Norman MS.' of the thirteenth century, and the woll-knowu 
Douce MS. which probably belongs to the same period. 


^ Ilistoire fhi lioy Artiis, &c. lioiion, A. I), 1488. 

Uibl. dll Roijt'ixl. 6783, at tho ond. Tlie Vatican MS. 1687, says Iio trans¬ 
lated the Saint Graal from Ijatin into romani-i* }>y arthr of holy Church. Tho 
Saint Graal, it may be observed, was the miraculous cup which rcccivisl our 
Ijord’s blood, and the adventures undergone in search of it arc the snbjet't of tlie 
romance. 

There are some reasons for believing that Luke Cast began this translation, 
and that Robert Borron merely finished it. 

" Harl. 20. I). 2. 

4 Harl. 20. D. .3. 

* 11^ Hiatoire du Roy Artns, &c. (see n. 1), contains the lif<‘ of Launce- 
lot, &c. * 

* One edition of the Saint Graal (Paris, A. D. 1516), states that Roliert 
Borron translated the Saint Graal first into rime, and then into prose, 

’ Some of the French critics conjecture, that this is the version of Christian 
of Troyes j but, as the dialect is clearly Norman, they would meet with great 
difficulties in maintaining this criticism. 
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The former refers to Berow, as the beat authofity^for the 
story, and the latter to Brerif 

lYho knew the gests and tales 

Of all the kings—of all the counts, 

Who had been “ en Bretagne.” 

The Douce MS. also tells us, that Thomas would not admit 
certain parts of the story, but undertook to prove them 
false. *Now Godfrey of Strasburg, who translated the 
Tristrem into German soon after the year 1200, mentions 
Thomas of Britannia, as being well-read in British books, 
and the best authority upon the subject. As Godfrey pro¬ 
fesses to follow him, and as it is clear, from his use of French 
words and phrases, that the German had a French original 
before him, it has been supposed that Thomas wrote the 
life of Tristrem in French. Were this so, our first conjecture 
would naturally bo, that Thomas of Erceldon was the man; 
but, as it is impossible to reconcile the dates, the opinion of 
Sir F. Madden may bo entitled to some weight, which attri¬ 
butes a Norman version of the tale to Thomas of Kent— 
the same who assisted in composing tho Roman d^Alexandre, 
and who may probably claim an interest in the Norman 
versions of Horn and Havelok, both of which refer to a 
Thomas as their author.^ 

But, as if to double the confusion, another German poet. 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, mentions Thomas of Britany's 
Chronicle of Cornwall, as the authority he followed in one 
of his romances. Hence it would appear, that Thomas was 
a chronicler; and unless we conclude that a Welsh Thomas 
chronicled the story, which an English Thomas versified, 
and a Scotch Thomas most strangely appropriated, it would 
be difficult to admit the hypothesis above stated. 

On the whole, it may perhaps be safest to conclude, that 
Godfrey had before him the Romance poem of some name¬ 
less author, which professed to give the story of Tl^omas 
the Chronicler, rather than the highly wrought tale which 


’ From the introduction of English phrases, and allusion to English customs, 
it is clear that the Norman version of Horn, Harl. 527, was the work of ut 
Englishman. 
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Luke Gast*had put together j but I cannot tell in what way 
Thomas of Erceldon was connected with the story, except 
as being one of the famous ‘^seggers” of the thirteenth 
century. 

A like preference of the Chronicler to the mere story¬ 
teller is mot with in other romances. In the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury Henry Skynner gave an English version of the story, 
which “Maister Robert of Borrown translated into French ^ 
but he tells ^ those, that 

will knowen in sertayj^ne 
What kyjigcs that weren in "rcte Urotaygue 
Sithan that Christendom thcdyr was browbt 
They scholen hem fynde lias so that it sawht 
In the storyo of Brnttcs book 
There scholon ye it fynde and ye wcten look 
Whicli that Mnrtjfii de lietvre translated here 
From Latyn into Romauncc in his manere. 

I incline to think the “ Brwttes book hero attributed 
to Martin of Bury, is still extant. The Harl. MS. 1605 
contains the fragments of a British History, written in the 
same language and metre as Langtoft^s Chronicle, that is, 
in Norman Alexandrines, with the rime running through 
fifteen or twenty verses.^ The poem was probably written 
before the year 1200, for the manuscript cannot be of much 
later date; by an ecclesiastic, from the frequent allusions to 
Scripture history; and by an Englishman, from the intimate 
knowledge displayed of the English language. It shows 
all the learning of the cloister, and the skill of the practised 
versifier, and, moreover, an imagination to the full as active 
as the “ manere is curious. It may have given rise to 
much of the romantic fiction of the thirteenth century; and 


’ Nasmyth, as quoted by Warton, furnishes the extract. Either the MS. or 
his transcript of it, must have been very carelessly written. [ 1 he MS. is very 
carele^ly written. A large portion of it is printed in Mr. I'umivall’s edition 
of The Holy Grail j but the extract here cited occurs in a later portion, in the 
story of Merlin.—W. W. S.] 

* De la Rue has advanced some strong arguments to show that Geoffrey 
Gaimar must, like Wace, have versified the Brut j and that his history of the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings is merely the 8e(iuel. But the poem referred to in the text 
has neither his )7ie(re, nor, if I may be allowed to judge, his gtj/le. 
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is, I think, full as likely to be the " British Histo^ ” re¬ 
ferred to by French and German romauncers, as the Latin of 
Geoffrey, or the cold and prosaic narrative of Wace. Per¬ 
haps it would not bo so difficult, as might appear at first 
sight, to connect this Martin of Bury with the Breri and 
the Berox, whom we have seen quoted as authorities, on 
the subject of Tristrem. Breri may be a Norman blunder 
(perhaps the usual and recognized corruption,^) for Beri, a 
mode of spelling which is sometimes met with in the thir¬ 
teenth century; and in the old English dialect of that and 
the preceding century, the writer wou^d also be termed 
Martin Burigs,^ (or according to diversity of spelling, Berox) 
that is Martin of Bury. I would say then, (if we may be 
allowed to speculate on such slender promises,) that Martin 
of Bury may have loft some account'^ of Tristrem, which 
agreed with that afterwards given by Thomas the Chronicler, 
and generally followed by later and more scrupulous 
romancers. 

Whore the property in those tales lay originally is a 
question not very easily answered. Many Welsh copies of 
the Brut are met with in our libraries ; and in one of them, 
written in the year 1470, by a Welsh poet named Guttyn 
Owen, the Brut is ascribed to Tyssilio, a bishop, and son of 
Brocmael Ysoythroc, King of Powis. It has been con¬ 
jectured, indeed, that these Welsh copies may be transla¬ 
tions from Geoffroy^s Latin ; but, as several of the names 
boar a close analogy to those which figure in history, while 
the corresponding names in the Latin can only be recon¬ 
ciled to history, by supposing them to be the latinized forms 
of the Welsh names—the Welsh version is probably the 
original Brut y Brenhined, which Geoffrey translated. There 


^ Like D-uresme for Dun holm, and Nichole for Lincoln. Durham is one f»f 
the few instances in which the Norman corruption has permanently got the 
hotter of the English name. Bristol, I believe, is another instance. 

* The same idiom is still met with in the names of places, as Leamington 
Priors, Leamington of the Prior, St. Saviour Overies, St. Saviour of the Over, 
or strand. 

Possibly inter^mlatcd into some part of his “ Brwttcs bok,” which is now 
missing. 
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is also a Welsh San Graal; but, as the Welsh certainly 
translated some English romances, this may possibly have 
been of the number. 

Perhaps we may come nearest to the truth, by supposing 
that our early English romancers invented some of these 
tales from the scanty notices which they found in the Brut 
and other works of the same kind j and translated others 
either from the Welsh, or from Lati^ stories written by 
Welshmen. The Morte Arthur may have been the inven¬ 
tion of Walter Mapes, but the story of the San Graal is 
certainly of earlier date; and we havo some faint notices of 
a "‘British Hermit,"" who lived at the beginning of the 
eighth century, and is said to havo written a book entitled 
Sanctum Qraal, de Rege Artliure et rehus gestts cjus, de 
mensd rotunda, This work was probably in Welsh. 

The Latin Tristrem, from which Luke Gast translated, may 
have been a version from the same language. 


' Pitts, p. 222 ; Bale, x. 21 j Usser, Primorrl. p. 17. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE PSALM-METRES. 

By this narao we have hitherto designated a class of 
metres, which seem to have been borrowed from the Church- 
hyrnns, and used, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
chiefly for purposes connected with the Church-service. 
The name of Church-metres, however, would have been too 
comprehensive ; and the present title was thought not in¬ 
appropriate, inasmuch as the staves, which are commonly 
used in our versions of the Psalms, may be directly traced 
to these metres, as their origin. 

The Church-hymns may be divided into two classes, 
accordingly as the rhythm is measured by quantity or 
accent. The versification of the first class seems to have 
been known by the name of metrum,^^ and that of the 
latter by the name of ** rhythmus.” Bode, in his work De 
Metrisy after noticing such of the classical metres as were 
popular in his time, has a chapter upon “ Rhythmus.” It 
presents us with difficulties, arising as well from the nature 
of the subject, as ftom the discrepancies which are found 
to exist between the difierent copies. I think however we 
may gather, that in ** rhythmus ” quantity was disregarded, 
and the number of syllables fixed —so that, although in 
** metrum a foot of throe syllables might, in some cases, 
be used for one of two, this license was not allowed in the 
corresponding “ rhythmus.He quotes as an instance of 
accentual verse, made in imitation of the Iambic metre, 
that celebrated hymn, 

“ Rex a*terne Dominc,' 

ReruDi Creator omnium, 


* This verse is deficient by a syllable. Must we split the diphthong, and 
read aetetne ? [No j rather take rex as constituting a foot by itself.—W. W. S.J 
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Qui eras ante saceula 
Semper cum Patre Filins, &c. 

and many others of Ambrosius.” * ** They sing,” ho also 

tells us, in the same way as the trochaic metre, the 
hymn on the day of judgment, running through the 
alphabet.^ 

Apparebit repontina dies ina^na Domini, 

Fur obseura velut nocte improvises ()ccupan3,” &c. 

Some critics are of opinion, that the laws, which governed 
these accentual verses, corresponded with those that regu¬ 
lated the accentus, or sharp tones of the classical metres; 
while others consider their accents as substitutes for the 
metrical ictus. I shall not venture to discuss a question, 
which Bentley and Dawes and Foster have failed in answer¬ 
ing satisfactorily—more especially as there still exist MSS. 
which treat expressly of the structure and peculiarities of 
this class of verses.’ It may, however, bo observed, that, 
as the later Latin poets seem to have preferred, and in some 
feet required, the coincidence of the sharp tone with the 
ictusy the question whether the accent of the “ rhythmus ” 
represented the ictus or the accent us of the “ metrum,” is 
not of that very great importance it would appear at 
first sight. I incline also to think, that some of these 
''rhythmi” had their accents determined by causes, which 
were wholly independent both of the dfco and of the other. 

The lambic “rhythmus,^^ noticed by Bede, was a favourite 
one during the middle ages; and is probably the origin of 
the common metre of eight syllables, now so common 


* The celebrated Bishop of Milan. 

^ The first verse, it will be seen, begins with A. Compare— 


Tres I cento]rum cubitojrum : archjse longjitujdo, 

Sed I et quinjquies j denojriim : e|jus lu|titu|do, 

Sex lies j quoque { quino|rum : ojjus al| titujdo. 

Mapes, p. 210. 

® When we remember how little is known, and what different opinions have 
been holden, on the subject of arsis and thesis, and how much light must neces* 
sartly be thrown upon it by an examination of these MSS., it is bj no means 
creditable to modern scholarship, that they have been so long neglected. 
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throughout Europe.^ His trochaic rhythmus was mo¬ 
delled on the Cataleotic Tetrameter; and, in his verses on 
ihe year, was used with final rime. 

An I nus so J lis con | tine j tnr : qnat | uor j temper | ibus ] 

Ac ( (loin I do ad {imple | tur : du | ode | cim men | sibns | 

Quin I qiia^In {ta et | dua | bus : cur | rit heb | doinad | ibus | 

1’rc I cente | nis sex | agin j ta : at I que c^uin | qne di | ebus | &c.* 

From the sixth to the fourteenth century, this ^^rhyth- 
mus ” was common throughout Europe. The complete tetra- 
jneter (though little, if at all, known to the monks) was 
doubtless the classical metre, on which St. Austin modelled 
his verses against the Donatists. 

AI bmidan | tia^ pcc I cator | um : so | lot fra I tres con | tiirba j re 
Prop I ter hoc j Doiuin j ua nos | ter : vo j luit nos pra;! mone j re 
Com I ])araus j rcgnnm | ccclo j rum : ret} icu lo mis ] so in mar | e 
' tJon I gregan | ti mul! tos pis! ces : om | ne ge | nus hinc | et in | de * 

Quos j cum lrax|is8('nt | ad litjtus : tun^ | ccepe|runt sopjarajro 
Hon j os in | vasa | raise | runt; re | li(juos | malus | in ma | re, &c. 

In one of the letters® of the Irish Saint Columban, wo 
find a rhythmus, which, from its pause and cadence, seems 
to have been formed upon the trochaic septenarius. It was 
written about the year GOO. 

Mun I dus is j tc trnn | sit et | : quotid ] ie | dccrcs | cit 
No mo vi j vens man | ebit | : nullus j vivns | reman j sit 
To turn liulmannm | Kemisj : ortu | utij tnr pajri, 

Et de sim j ili ( vita p fine | cadit | ajcjua j li,® &c. 

Another rhythmus, closely resembling the last^ was very 
popular in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, particularly 

’ See Muller’s Deutsche Dichter, 1 ; Gryphins, pp. J96, 200, 206. Whether 
our English metre of fouratwnts origmated in this “ rhythmus,” or was merely 
influenced by it, has been discussed in Chapter IV. 

“ Galiias Cassar subegit; Nicomedes Csessrcm; 

Ecce Coesar nunc triumphal, qiii subegit Galiias, 

Nicomedes non triuraphat, qui subegit Ctesarem. 

Suetonius ; Julius, c. 49. See also vapp. 51, SO. 

Among the licenses taken by the writers of “ rhythmus,” craeia uppeilrs to 
have been one of the most frequent. 

* Here is no rime. 

See Usher’s Vet. Epiat. Ilib. Sylloge, p. 9. 

” Hero we have a spe(;iinen of the Irish or vowel rime. 
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among oul- countrymen. Tbe first stave of Walter Mapes^ 
celebrjfted drinking song may servo as an example, I can¬ 
not satisfactorily connect it with its metrum.” 

Mi I lii est I propos j itum j : in j taber | na mo {ri 
Vi I num eit j appos | itum | : mo j rien ! tis o I ri 
Tit I flicant | cum venjerintj ; anjgelolrnm cliojri 
Do j us sit I pro])i j tins | : hii | ic po | tato j ri.‘ 

But no “ rhythmus ** has left more traces in our English 
versification, than that which was borrowed from the Greek 
church in the twelfth century, and modelled on the Cata- 
leotic Iambic Tetrameter. One of the earliest specimens is 
the work of Psollus on the Civil Law, addressed to Michael 
Ducas, the Royal Kaisar,^^ or heir apparent. As he 
ascended the throne in 1071, it must have been written 
before that year. It opens thus, 

IfoXv Kai ivtrOtjj^ptjTOV to fiuOrifia row vofiov, 

'FjV TrXartT SvffTrtpiXT/TrroVf dtraifitt; Iv aiivoipUf 
Krti Xoyw SvufpprivtVTOV, a\\’ ofiwc dwiyicaiov, 

Kai dti rov avroKpdropa tovtov paWov fpovrd^fiv, 

AiKattog yap n SiKaiov tv SiKaig t^vXuKTtov’ 

"09(v tyM trot rd ttoXKu tov \6yov avt'o^tirag, 

ErfOpparov ri auvrayfia imroiriKa rS>v voputv. 

Wide spread and hard to tlieorizo : the Law’s important science! 

Jloth hard in full to comprehend : and darken’d by abridgumciit, 

And hard in words to construe right: but nc’erthcless ’tis needful — 
And most an Kmp’ror it belioves ; to weigh ^frell all its bearings, 

For justly in his judgements he : should ever deal out justice; 

So now ill compass small I’ve brought ; full many things together, 
And of our laws a simple sketch : have made for thee to stmly. 

Strange to say, Foster, whose learning and good sense 
no man will question, considered the ariyoi iroXlriKoi not as 
** iambics regulated by accent, but loose trochaics, as inde¬ 
pendent of it as any in Euripides; and a writer in one of 
our Reviews,^ who acknowledges them as accentual, never¬ 
theless connects them with the Trochaic metre. Wore they 


• See a staff with interwoven rime, Mapes, p. 208 ; a staff of three, closed 
with a hexameter, Polit, Songs, ed. Wright, p. 27 ; a stuff of four, closed with 
a hexameter or peniaind&-, with beutional rime, I’olit. Sungs, p. 182. 
hkiiii. Rev. xii. 10. 
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so connected, we should have the Trochaic '' rhythmns ** of 
the Latins accented on the odd, and that of the Grelks on 
the even syllables—a discrepancy that might well startle ns. 
The Eeviewer asserts, that the lambic Tetrameter has not 
the same division, and but rarely the same cadence. I be¬ 
lieve neither of these assertions will bear examination. The 
cadence of the Catalectic Tetrameter, or in other words the 
position of its sharp-toned syllables, is very commonly 
found to be the same, as in these accentijal verses; and, 
both in the inetrum and rhythrnus, the pause imme¬ 
diately follows tho close of the second metre. The full 
tetrameter, indeed, divided after the first syllable of the 
third metre, and this very probably led to the Rcviewer^s 
mistake. 

In the same rhythm as these Greek verses, was written, 
during the latter half of the twelfth century, a very long 
and curious English poem. The writer tells us, he was 
christened by the name of Ormin ; and, in another place, he 
gives tho title of Ormulum to his work, “ because that Om 
it made.'^ Of his mode of spelling we have already 
spoken j ^ it appeared to some of our critics so barbarous,® 
that they at once denounced him as a Dane, and fixed him 
as a native in one of our eastern counties. A later writer, 
who entertains justor notions of his orthography, tolls us ^ 
nevertheless, that “ Orm’s dialect merits, if any, to be 
called Dano-Saxon; his name also betrays a Scandinavian 
descent.” 

# 

Why his name should be “ Scandinavian,” I cannot tell, 
unless it bo that tho Danish word orm answers to our 
English wortn ! But is not Orm the abbreviation of Ormin, 
like Will for William, or Rob for Eobert? and is not Ormin 
the German Herman, and the Latin Arminius ? * We need 


’ See p. 104. 

* What would Ormin have said to the orthography, in which these gentlemen 
conveyed their censures ? 

Analecta Anglo^Boxonica, p. x. [edited by Thorpe]. 

* It may perhaps be questioned, if Herman be not the Anglo-Saxon Here- 
man, and a different name from Arminius; but there can be little doubt that 
Arminius was the same as Ormin. [Yet 1 doubt it very much.—W. W. S.] 
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not, however, rest content with speculation. Reginald of 
Durhrfm, who lived in the reigns of Stephen and of Henry, 
having occasion to mention t]^is name of Orwi, expressly 
calls it an English name, and thus he distinguishes it from 
the Northern or Danish name of Wilhelm.^ 

To the native purity of his language the poet himself 
bears witness. In one j^ace, he terms it ''thiss Enn- 
glissh;'^ in another, thiss Bnnglisshe writt;^^ and in a 
third, he tells us that he wrote, ** Ennglisshe monn to lare,'' 
that is, for the lore or instruction of Englishmen. I con¬ 
sider it as the oldest, the purest, and by far the most 
valuable specimen of our Old English dialect, that time has 
left us. Layamon seems to have halted between two lan¬ 
guages, the written and the spoken. Now he gives us what 
appears to bo the Old English dialect of the West; and, a 
few sentences further, we find ourselves entangled in all 
the peculiarities of the*Anglo-Saxon. But Ormin used the 
dialect of his day; and, when he wanted precision or unifor¬ 
mity, he followed out the principles on which that dialect 
rested. Were we thoroughly masters of his grammar and 
vocabulary, we might hope to explain many of the difficul¬ 
ties, in which blunders of transcription and a transitional 
state of language have involved the syntax and the prosody 
of Chaucer. 

In taking even a rapid view of our literature, we cannot 
fail being struck with the varying forms, through which 
our language passes. To notice all these changes, would 
leave us little room for any other inquiry; but wholly to 
pass them by, might deprive the reader of information, 
which, in some cases, may be necessary, for the full elucida¬ 
tion of passages that will be laid before him. So far as the 
changes have been effected by lapse of time, they have 
already furnished matter for speculation; I would now offer 
some remarks on the influence of place, the subject of local 

^ Beginaldi Monachi Dunelm. Libellus, &c. p. 105. This cwrious book was 
published by the Surtees Society in 1835. [I should call Wilhelm Franhi$h, 
and therefore quite different from Ormin, which 1 should call Northern English 
of Scandinarian origin. See notes at the end of the volume.—W. W. S.] 

See p. 399. 
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dialect is more directly brought before our notiiJe, by the 
work of Ormin. 

In a late articlo^^ upon 0 U 4 : English dialects/^ was quoted 
the following passage from Higden, written about the year 
1350. “Although the English, as being descended from 
three Gorman tribes, at first had among them three different 
dialects, namely Southern, Midland, and Northern; yet 
being mixed, in the first instance with Danes, and after- . 
wards with Normans, they have in many respects corrupted 
their own tongue, and now affect a sort of outlandish babble 
(peregrines captant boatus et garritus). In the above three¬ 
fold Saxon tongue, which has barely survived among a few 
country people, the men of the east agree more in speech 
with those of the west—as being situated under the same 
quarter of the heavens—than the northern men with the 
southern. Hence it is that the Mercians or Midland English 
—partaking as it were the nature of the extremes—under¬ 
stand the adjoining dialects, the northern and the southern, 
better than those last understand each other. The whole 
speech of the Northumbrians, especially in Yorkshire, is so 
harsh and rude, that we southern men can hardly undcr- 
, stand it.” 

With this division of our dialects the Reviewer is dissatis¬ 
fied ; he thinks it ** certain, that there wore in his (Higden^s) 
time, and probably long before, distinctly marked forms, 
which may be classed as follows : First, Southern or stan¬ 
dard English, which in the fourteenth century was perhaps 
best spoken in Kent and Surrey, by the body of the inhabi¬ 
tants. Secondly, Western English, of which traces may be 
found from Hampshire to Devonshire, and northward as far 
as the Avon.^ Thirdly, Mercian, vestiges of -which appear 
in Shropshire, Staffordshire, south and west Derbyshire, 
becoming distinctly marked in Cheshire, and still more in 


^ Qnart. Rev. No. 110, Art. 3. [I suppose it was written by R. Ganiett, 
The passage from Tre^isa’s translation of Higden is printed in Specimens 
of English, od. Morris and iSkeat, pp. 241, 242. The original Latin is 
in the edition of Higden printed in the Record Series, voL ii. p. 157.— 
W. W. S.] 

* I’he Avon of Bristol, or of Warwickshire ? 
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south Laftcashire. Fourthly, Auglian, of which there are 
three fcubdivisions—the East Anglian of Norfolk and Suffolk 
—the Middle Anglian of Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, 
and east Derbyshire—and the North, Anglian of the west 
riding of Yorkshire, spoken most purely in the central 
part of the mountainous district of Craven. Fifthly, 
Northumbrian, of which wo shall speak more fully in the 
sequel.^^ 

It wore to be wished, the Reviewer had told us, wliat were 
the distinctive peculiarities' of his five dialects, and by what 
process of reasoning and investigation he arrived at the re¬ 
sults here stated. I have myself been led to very difleront 
conclusions. So far from “ southern or standard English ** 
being the language generally spoken in Kent and Surrey, 
during the fourteenth century, I think it may be shown, 
very satisfactorily, that till the beginning of tho seventeenth 
western English^' was to be met with at tho very gates of 
London. By western English, I presume, is meant that 
dialect, which still prevails in Wiltshire and Somerset, and, 
with greater purity, in Devonshire; which prefers the vocal 
letters v, a, dhy to the whisper-letters /, s, th ; which ends 
the third person of its verb in —he lovth, he zeeih, &c. ; 

and takes ich ov ch for its first personal pronoun, 
ch^anif ch’ull, &c. 

There are marks of this dialect, in the poems of John of 


^ He only o?ice alludes to these peculiarities—he makes ^ characteristic of 
the “ Anglian,” and ch of the “ Mercian ” dialect. I incline to think, that ch 
has been substituted for k, somewhat more generally in the western, than in the 
eastern countries; but to make it a test of dialect, is very hazardous criticism. 
Have w'e not karl a churl, kinkhoast a (diincough, skriking shrieking, flick a 
flitch, &c. in the “ Mercian ” dialect of South Laucashire ? and planch a plank, 
milcher a milker, &c. in the “ Anglian ” dialect of Suffolk ? Hob. of Brunne, 
though an “ Anglian,” seems to have preferred the ch, witness his bishopriche a 
bishopric, cliche alike, beteck to betake, cheitiff a caitiff. Chain Cain, &e. [It is 
sniiicicnt to consider only three dialects, Northern, Midland, and Southern ; see 
p. 485. The South-Western dialect agi’ces sufficiently with the Southern. The 
true test of dialect is grammar} see p. 482. See Introduction to Specimens of 
English, ed. Morris and Skeat, p. xviii.—W. VV. S.J 
^ This verbal inflexion is no longer heard, east of the Barret (see Jenning’s 
Obs. on the Western Dialects); but, at an earlier period, it was used through¬ 
out the south of England, even in the formation of the plural verb. 
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Guildford^ almost as decided as in those of Eobent of Qlovr 
cesterj and in the Ayenbyte of Inwyt/^ ® which was written 
mid Englis of Kmt” a. d. 1340, we see its peculiarities 
even more clearly deyeloped. But we need not dwell upon 
these early instances, for we find it overspreading the south 
of England, as late as the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies. It is put into the mouth of the Essex peasantry ^ by 
the author of Gammer Gurton^s Needle; of the Middlesex 
yeomanry by Jonson ; * of the men of Kent by Sir Thomas 
More ® and Shakespeare.” It seems, indeed, to have reached 
from Devon over all England south of Thames; over south 
Gloucestershire; and north of the river, over Essex and 
Middlesex. It may, I think, be fairly considered as the Old 
English dialect of the Sexe ; and seems to have overrun (if 
ever they were different) the dialects of the Gant-ware and 
the Wiht-ware —that is of the lutish settlers in Kent’ and 
Hampshire. 


* See p. 427. 

“ Arundel MS. 57. 

“ That the scene of thi.s play was laid north of Thames, wo learn from poor 
Hodge, Act 3, Sc. 4. 

-ich know, that’.s not, V'ilkin this land, 

A murraincr cat than Gib is, hctv>ixt the Thames and Tyne, 

Sli’ase as much wit in her head, almost as ch’ave in mine. 

John Still, the author (the future Master of St. John’s and lYinity) was rector 
of Iladleigh, which is about four miles from Essex; and Cambridge, where the 
play was acted, is some tweho. The Gammer's St. Sith is clearly the virgin 
saint of Essex—the queenly Osith: and in the language we may trace a 
mixture of the northern dialect, (the third person of the verb sometimes ending 
in 6', instead of th, and the second in s instead of st) just as we might expect on 
the borders of the two counties, Essex and Suffolk. There can be little doubt, 
that Still used the dialect, which he heard spoken around him—in other words, 
the dialect of North Essex. 

* See his Tale of a Tub. The speakers, it should be observed, come from the 
very suburbs of London—from Kilbum, Islington, and St. Pancras. 

* In his well-known story of the Tenterden Steeple. 

® Lear, 4. 6. Shakespeare gives to Pse the force of a future—«« try. I’ll 
try; and in Gammer Gurton’s Needle, we have ise teach. I’ll teach, wdse ha, 
we’ll have, &c. In the Northern dialect this form generally indicates future 
time, but, 1 believe, always present time in the dialect of Devonshire. It is how¬ 
ever sometimes useii in Lancashire, as in Devon; see ise think, I think, in Tim 
Bobbin, sc. 7. [The country dialect, as exhibited in dramas, is very conventional, 
and not much to be depended on.—W. W. S.] 
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There are many circumstances, which might lead us to 
expect diflference, between the dialects spoken north and 
sonth of Thames. The Gothic races are described, in the 
third and fourth centuries, as forming one people, and speak¬ 
ing one language; but a comparison between the Maeso- 
Gothic and the Anglo-Saxon will convince us, that even 
thus early there were dialects; which probably melted, the 
one into the other, and showed more marked peculiarities of 
structure, as the races, which spoke them, were more widely 
separated. These dialects have long since ranged them¬ 
selves into four great classes—the Northern, the English, 
the Low-Dutch, and the High-Dutch. The English con¬ 
nects the Northern dialects with those spoken by the Low- 
Dutch or Netherlandors; and the latter link in with the 
various dialects of the High-Dutch or Gorman. Now the 
8exo ^ came from the south-wostern comer of the ancient 
Onglo,'^ and were parted only by the Elbe from the Nether¬ 
landish races ; while tho Engle, who landed at Bamborough, 
came from tho north-eastern coast, and wore neighbours to 
the Dane. Wo might therefore expect, that tho dialects of 
the Engle would partake more of the northern charaetor, 
and those of the Sexe of tho Netherlandish ; and moreover, 
that the distinction would be tho more marked, inasmuch as 
a whole century elapsed, before the kindred races again met 
each other, on the banks of Thames. 

That the dialects spoken north of this river, did possess a 
common character, which long distinguished them from the 
southern dialects, may, I think, be shown even at this late 


’ There is reason to believe, that this word iSeu'e meant nothing mrtro than 
Seamen, and that it was first given to sneh of the I'nyle, as n)a<lo })iriicy tlieir 
trade. But after these Sexe settled in Britain; though, as it would seem, they 
sometimes called their spccich English, their new country thglcland, and them¬ 
selves the Engle-km, yet tliey were, for the most part, distinguished from the 
Engle of the North—the phrase Engle and Sexe being made use of, when iho 
writer would include the entire English population of the island. 

That the Sexe were a tribe of Engle, I think there can be little doubt. Every 
thing tends to show, that at the beginning of the fifth century there were only 
five great Gothic races in the North of Europe—the Sweon,the Dene, the Geats, 
the Engle, and the Swefe. [In what language Sexe means teaynen, I do not 
know.—W. W. S.] 
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period; but the changes they have undergone ar6 so many, 
that it is now very difficult to point out the peculferities, 
which once bound them together as one great dialect. * 
One of these peculiarities I take to be the conjugation of 
the verb. To what extent its inflexions differed from those 
of the southern verb, will be seen in the following table. 
The vowels are accommodated to that stage of our language, 
which has been called the Old English. 


Itulic. Pres. 


South Dial. 
Icli liop-e 
Thou hop-est 
lie hop-eth 
We I 

Ye /'hop-eth 
Hi ) 


North Dial. 
T hop-c.s 
Thou hop-es 
He hop-es 
Wei 

Ye > hop-es 
Hi j 


IiicHc. Perf. Thou hopcd-est Thou hoped-cs 

luiper. Pres. hop-eth ye hop-es ye 

Infill. Pres. to hop-eii to hop-e 

V 

In the Northern inflexions we may detect those of a con¬ 
jugation, which is fully developed in the Swedish. They 
were used by Aldred, in his version of the Durham Bible, 
which Wanley assigns to the age of Alfred; at a later period 
by the author of Havolok, Robert of Brunne, and other men 
of Lincolnshire and the adjoining counties; by the men of the 
west, one of whom, I take it, turned William and the Wer¬ 
wolf into English; and generally by Scottish writers of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. Churchyard, 
a Shrewsbury man and one of Blizabeth^s courtiers, often 
ends his third person plural in s ; and the same form may 
be found in Shakespeare. The peasantry of the midland 
counties not unirequently use this inflexion, in the first 
person singular and the third person plural; and the 
Quakers, who are not an uneducated body, use it in the 
second person singular both of the present and perfect 
tenses.* 

Other peculiarities of the Northern dialect seem to be, a 
less frequent use of the articles, the conjunctions, and the 


^ 'Phey excuse it, as being leas formal than the inflexion in eat. 
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personal Jironouns;' a dislike of the w declension ; and the 
use of*a very curious inflexion ea * in the plural adjective or 
participle, as '' the godes briddes,'^ the good birds, “ the 
knychtis were tanys,” the knights were ta:^en. 

Our northern dialect also, not unfrequently, added er to 
the substantives of the south (in this particular again re¬ 
sembling the languages of northern Europe) as vmlfer a 
wolf, hunker a haunch, heather heath,j^»icAer a flitch, teamer 
a team, planchei' a plank, fresher a frog—^in the dialect of 
Essex frosh.^ 

As to the changes of the letters—it is probable, that the 
vowels varied too capriciously to form any safe test, whereby 
to distinguish between the two dialects; but I have little 
doubt, that a preference of the vocal letters was, from the 
first, a marked feature of the southern English. It will, I 
think, explain some apparent inconsistencies of Anglo-Saxon 
orthography, and especially as regards the use of the Jj and 
the ^S. Again, the use of the t for th appears to have been 
far more common in the northern than the southern coun¬ 
ties j and seems at last to have given rise, in the northern 
dialect, to two very curious laws of euphony. 

In some MSS.^ t is substituted for whenever it follows, 
in the same verse or member of a sentence, a word that ends 
in d OT t; and in other MSS.’ tho same change takes place. 


* Why have they been so aiudtotishj inserted in those extraets from the Dur¬ 
ham Bible, which appear in the Analecta ? 

^ I have only seen this inflexion in MSS. which belon^^od to the Northern 
dialect. 

® Compare btmker, a bench (Jamieson); firater, first, aaker, nn ask or water- 
newt (Ualliwell) ; buffer, a calf, in Batchelor’s Dialect of Bedfordshire, p. 126. 

*■ See the Ormulnm ; the Chronicle from 1132 to 1140; and the Lives of St. 
Catharine, St. Margaret, and St. Juliane. King’s Lib. A. 27. The lives oftlic 
three saints seem to have been translated by one John Thayer. 

" See the Legend of St. Catharine, and the Institutio Monialium [Ancren 
Riwle], Tit. I). 18. The Inst. Mon. is a very curions work, both as to subject 
and dialect. There is a later copy in the Southern dialect, in Nero, A. 10; 
and an ancient one in Clcop. C. vi. which I think must be written in the Mid¬ 
land dialect. The Latin original, I believe, is at Magd. Coll, Oxford. 

This change of th into t was, in some few cases, to be met with ih Southern 
MSS. ; and in the modern dialect of Somerset we may still occasionally hear the 
£ast- 0 f-England phrase, “ now and tan” 
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both when the preceding word ends with one of ‘these two 
letters^ and also when it ends with s. I incline to thidk, the 
first-mentioned MSS. must have been written in the eastern 
and midland counties, and the second set in Lincolnshire 
or north of Trent. Those, who know Lancashire or the 
rival county, will readily call to mind such phrases, as 
"does tOj* "houd teh tongue,” and other illustrations of 
these two rules. 

It is a curious fact, that both our universities are situated 
close to the boundary line, which separated the northern 
from the southern English; and I cannot help thinking, 
that the jealousies of these two races were consulted, in 
fixing upon the sites. The histories of Cambridge and 
Oxford are filled with their feuds ; and more than once has 
the king’s authority been interposed, to prevent the northern 
men retiring, and forming within their own limits a university, 
at Stamford or Northampton. 

The union of these two races, at the university, must 
have favoured the growth of any intermediate dialect; and 
to such a dialect the circumstances of the country, during 
the ninth and tenth centuries, appear to have given birth. 
While the North was sinking beneath its own feuds, and 
the ravages of the Northman, the closest ties knit together 
the men of the midland and the southern counties ; and this 
fellowship seems to have led, among the former, to a certain 
modification of the Northern dialect. 

The change seems to have been brought about, not so 
much by adopting the peculiarities of southern speech, as 
by giving greater prominence to such parts of the native 
dialect, as were common to the south. The southern con¬ 
jugations must, at all times, have been familiar (at least in 
dignified composition to the natives of the northern coun¬ 
ties, but other conjugations wore popularly used, and in the 
gradual disuse of these, and other forms peculiar to the 
north, the change consisted. We have MSS. of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, in which the more marked features 


^ If not, we must look on our copy of Csedmon, as only a Soutkern version of 
the poem, [it is certainly a Southern version.—W. W. S.] 
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of the northern dialect are stndiously avoided; but generally 
the intrusion of some verbal inflexion es, or of some other 
popular idiom, shows the country of the writer as effectually, 
as the misplacing of a single will betrays the unfortunate 
Irishman. 

These are some of the reasons, which, independently of 
Higden's authority,^ would lead me to the conclusion, that 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, there were three 
great English dialects—the Northern, the Midland, and the 
Southern; and, I think, that even amid the multiplied 
varieties of the present day, these throe divisions may yet 
be traced. What in the fourteenth century were the limits 
of the Midland English, is a question of diflSoulty. The 
Trent seems to have been long a boundary. Surrounding 
with a deep and rapid stream a thinly-peopled district—the 
fella of Derbyshire and the wilds of Shirewood—this river 
opposed physical obstacles, which were but very slowly sur¬ 
mounted. The new dialect seems to have spread over the 
plains of Staffordshire, and the rich flats of Lincoln, long 
before it penetrated the sister-counties of Derby and Notting¬ 
ham. Both those, I believe, would have been excluded by 
Higden ; and probably too, the adjacent counties of Stafford 
and Lincoln. 

As the northern dialect was retreating northwards, two 
vigorous efforts were made to fix it as a literary language; 
th,e first, in the thirteenth century, by the men of Lincoln¬ 
shire ^—the same, whose taste and genius yet live in their 
glorious churches j and a second, in the fifteenth century, 
by the men of Lothian. But the convenience of a dialect, 
essentially the same as the northern, and far more widely 
understood, its literary wealth, and latterly the patronage 


* Not that I think his authority of slight moment, in a case, like the present. 
Whatever we may think of his philosophy, bis testimony to a fact, directly 
within his own knowledge, and connected with a subject which he had evidently 
studied, is of great value. 

* The number of MSS. written about the year 1300, which (judging from 

and other circumstances) must be referred to this c»>unty, or one of the 
neighbouring shires, is singularly great. Its literary activity seems to huvo 
^ been chiefly owing to its flourishing monasteries, Croyland, Sempringham, &c. 
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of the court, gave the Midland English an ascendancy, that 
gradually swept all rivalry before it. 

The southern dialect kept its ground more firmly than 
the northern. Little more than two centuries have gone 
by, since it first began to give way before the midland 
dialect; and the extent to which it has yielded in different 
counties, is, even at this day, the best means we have of 
distinguishing its several varieties. The easternmost variety 
has now lost all the more marked features of the Southern 

Ik 

English ; and is chiefly remarkable for that confusion ^ of 
the V and the w;, which is sometimes thought peculiar to the 
Londoners. As we go westward, we gradually fall in with 
the Wiltshire variety; with the 2 S and the vs, thick that, 
and ich I; with that curious form of the verb substantive, 
he^m, we’m, you^m, they’m,^ and the infinitive in y, to sow?/, 
to reap?/, to nurs?/,’’ &c.; with dr, instead of the initial thr, 
as droo, dr ash, dromj, drawt, drub,* &c. j and with that 
singular, but very ancient misplacing of the r and the s, in 
in girt, pirty, hirch, him, hursh, hurshl* &c. claps, haps, aps,^ 
&c. The Anglo-Saxon diphthong oa is changed into ya. 


^ Tlic Ihws, which regulate the use of tlie letters w, v, w, y, throughout the 
oast of England, have been little studied, and are exceetlingly puzzling. I have 
tried to bring these letters under rule, but without much success ; and as the y 
and the w are not very readily distinguisliable in our MSS. I fear I may some¬ 
times have mistaken them, in such extrtu‘ts as have been laid before the reader. 

It may be observed, that the change of v into u or w, in the middle of words, 
Os effii even, euning evening, &c. oviet over, ewil evil, &c. is common in most of 
our <!onnties. 

This verb is also found in Bedfordshire. 1 will venture to assert, that the 
whole range of the Gothic dialects does not contain a word, more instructive to 
the philologist-one, that promises to be a more important link in the history 
and philosophy of language. 

® This infle.\ion seems to be a relic of the i conjugation. In our older MSS. 
it is written ie. 

That is, thro*, thrash, throng, throat, throb, &c. According to Forby, a like 
change of letters is met with in Norfolk, save that, instead of the d, its whisper- 
letter is used, as might be expected. He gives as examples, treat, tread, treaten, 
trough, 

* That is, great, pretty, rich, run, brush, rush, &c. Girt and pirty are commdn 
in other parts of the kingdom, but the transposition of the r before other Ictt^crs 
than t, is rarely met with, but in the south. 

® Clas^), hasp, asp. 
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and the later diphthongs oa and oi into wo and wi (i long), 
as yarthj yarm, yaher, yal, yel, &o, woth, wocle, whot, dwont, 
gwon, &o. apwile, hwile, pwint, pwison, hway, &c.; ay is re¬ 
placed by d, tfnd the long o, by au, as pd, wd, sidy zdy &c. 
zav), paw, gawld, hawld, clawze, suppcmse, &c. When wo 
cross the Parret, we find ourselves in the midst of the 
Devonshire variety, which, beside possessing almost all the 
peculiarities already noticed, retains yet stronger marks of 
the parent language—for instance ees for I, and the verbal 
inflexion th, he zeeth, &c. 

The midland dialect (supposing it to reach the Humber) 
may, I think, be conveniently divided into six varieties. 
The easternmost is noted for a very general narrowing of its 
vowels, as haeve, gaether, raedish, saeeh, waex, &c. creedlo, 
cheen, dreen, keeve, &c. hiven, thrid, riddy, brist, frind, &c. 
hyle, syle, spyle, jyne, destrye, &c. fule, stale, mune, spune, 
hide, smuthe, &c. ; for the omission of the definite article 
after verbs implying motion to or from a place, as walk into 
house, go up chamber, come out of harn, put them into basket, 
&c. j for the use of ta instead of it, and the apparent want 
of inflexion in the third person singular of its verb, as ta 
dew, it does.^ It is found in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cam¬ 
bridgeshire ; and, at no distant period, must have spread 
over Huntingdonshire, and up the valley of the Ouse into 
the heart of Bedfordshire. The Worcester variety ^ spreads 


^ isee Moor’s “ Suffolk Words and Phrases,” and Forby’s “ Vocabulary of 
East Anglia.” Some notice of the Uedfordshiro diahict may be found in Bat> 
chelor’s “ Orthoepical Analysis of the English Language.” 

® In Dunciombe’s History of Herefordshire, there is a scanty list of provin¬ 
cial phi'ases used in that county ; and I am told, that a work on the Shropshire 
dialect, written by Mr. Hartshorne, is now in the press at Cambridge. It wero 
to be wished these dialects were more widely studied. Gloucestershire is full 
of words and phrases, as yet unrecorded; and, when we learn that in some of 
the Oxfordshire villages, the shepherd yet tells his tale, (that is, counts his flock) 
every morning, we see, at once, the meaning of those much abused lines, 

And ev’ry shepherd tells his tale. 

Under the hawthorn, in the dale. 

ftndT, at the same time, the importance of these inquiries. 

In one of the little volumes of Old English poetry, lately published by Picker¬ 
ing, the ingenious editor “ suspects,” that the tales of the Bosyn,” and “ the 
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west from Oxfordshire, over the greater part of which it is 
spoken. Like the last, it has a marked peculiarity of tone, 
but, unlike the whining drawl of the eastern counties, its 
pronunciation is quick and decided. The intermediate 
variety,^ which may perhaps be termed the Leicestershire, is 
remarkable for its want of tone. It has contributed, more 
than any of our living dialects, to the formation of our 
present standard English. 

It may be worth while observing (though I do not lay 
any very great stress upon the fact) that these divisions 
agree, pretty accurately, Avith the limits assigned to three 
races, well known to our early history—the East-Engle, 
the Middle-Englo, and the Wic-ware. 


Frero and the Boy,” were written in the Shropshire dialect. The frequent use 
of ye and wo (as in yessee, yether, yiverychene, &c. mother, wane, wonly. See.) and 
tlie use ofj for th in affursf, are tlie reasons, which led him to this conclusion. 
But these diphthongs yc and mo are common, all over the West of England, from 
Cumberland to Somerset; and the use off for the initial th is also very general. 
In Suffolk, Bedfordshire, and oUier counties, they still say Jill-korse for thill- 
horse, yisj'Zc for thistle,/rm/CTU for threaten, &c.; and a like change of letters is 
found both in the northern and in the southern dialect. 

I should have fixed on a moi‘e northern county. The use of oy for the'long 
0 , as boyt for both, soyt for soth, roys for rose, yoys for goes, &c, points to the 
West Riding, or one of the neighbouring shires; and the western diphthongs 
(if we may so term them) ye and mo, direct us to the adjoining county of Lanca- 
shii’e. When, in addition to this, we find that, in later versions, the scene of 
both these tales is laid in Lancashire, 1 cannot hesitate in assigning the dialect 
to the southern part of that county. 

9 * Few of our dialects have been more neglected than the present one, though 

(for several reasons) one of the most important. A slight notice of its peculiari¬ 
ties, as spoken in Leicestershire, may be found in Macaulay’s History of Clay- 
brook ; specimens of Northamptonshire speech occm' in Clare’s poems; and I 
am told, that a book on the Warwickshire dialect maybe shortly expected, from 
the pen of a gentleman, now living at Lichfield. 

We have a minute examination of the Bedfordshire dialect, in Batchelor’s 
“ Orthoepical Analysis,” &c. but the greater part of tliis county may be faurly 
assigned to the eastern dialect. 

In' the preface to the Exmoor Scolding, published a.i>. 1775, we have the fol¬ 
lowing given us as a specimen of the “ Buckinghamshire farmers’ ” speech, “ I 
ken a steg gobblin at our leer deer j” that is, “ I see a gander feeding at ogr 
barn-door.” Steg a gander, ken. see, Ider and hath a bam, are words now only 
heard in the northern counties; and, if the whole be not a blunder on the pajft 
of the editor, (which I think most probable) the noirthern dialect must havrf left 
such traces behind it in the agricultural districts, as will render the classifica¬ 
tion of our present midland dialects, a work of great difficulty. 
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The Cheshire variety reaches from tiie Staffordshire 
collieries to the banka of the Eibble.^ It often uses ya 
and wOf for the diphthongs ea and oa; also oi for the long 
if ow for aUf and eaw for on, as oif droyf waif, loive, f&inej 
moindf noicef &o. howtf fowtj hrowtf &c. theaw, heaw, JceaWf 
ecmtf eawlf &c.; and it inflects the present tense of its verb 
thus, 

Oi hope 
Thcaw hopes 
He hopes 
We I 

Ve > hop-cn 
Tha ) 

In the West Riding, the long o is changed into oi, and 
00 into ooi, as coyl, hoyl, moitCf oits, hroich, cloiso, &c. 
sooin, mooin, fooil, cooil, mooid, hooick, &c.; tlio final h 
also (in place of ch) is very prevalent—as hirk, perk, thack, 
benk, pick, ick, &c.; and the old northern verb (singular 
and plural alike ending in s) is here more frequently met 
with, than elsewhere.^ The Lincolnshire variety has been 
almpst wholly neglected. Its peculiarities, I think, well 


’ I make this river the boundary of the Chesliiro dialect, in deference to 
Whitaker. In the History of Whalley, we have a list of words, used south of 
the Kibble, compared with the synonyms used to the north of it. Tlie compari¬ 
son shows us —not (as Whitaker supposes) that the Kibble pai’tcd Mercia from 
Northumberland, for many of the northern terms were, a few centuries ago, 
common throughout the midland counties, but—that this river is the obstaide * 
which, of late years, has stopped the midland dialect in its progress northward. 

The chief works illustrative of this dialect are Collier’s Tim Bobbin, and Wil- 
braham’s Vocabulary of Cheshire Words and Phrases. In Knight’s Quarterly 
Mag. for 1822 , there is an account of the StafTordshiro Colliers, and a shoil but 
excellent specimen of their dialect. 

It should be observed, that in South Lancashire are found many of the pecu¬ 
liarities, which distinguish the speech of the West Riding, especially the use of 
ot for tho long o. In Macaulay's Hist, of Clay brook, we find oi for i, as moire, 
fawe. 

^ See Hunter’s Hallamshire dialect, Watson’s dialect of Halifax, and the other 
Tocabnlaries published in Mr. Hunter’s work. In the Towneley Mysteries, wo 
have an interesting specimen of this dialect, as spoken four hundred years ago. 
Mr. Douce consiidered these plays the property of South Lancashirebut the 
conclusion, at which the editor arrived, by tracing the local allusions, is fully 
borne out by an examination of the dialect. They were certainly written at 
Woodkirk, near Wakefield. 
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jastify a separate classification j some of them ■will be 
moticed hereafter.^ « 

The Northern dialect may also, as it seems to me, be 
conveniently divided into six varieties. The Yorkshire 
spreads over the east and north ridings, over Westmore¬ 
land, and over North Lancashire. It uses the long a (as 
heard in father) for the long o, and eea for oo, as staan, 
alaan, haam, saa, maar, saar, &i 0 .feeal, skeeal, leeak, neeak, 
seean, neean, &c.^ The Durham variety, which, with the 
addition of the bur, spreads over Northumberland, uses ae 
for the long o, aw for ow, a for short o, and ui for oo, as sae, 
tae, bane, stane, with, haith^ aik, maist, eare, &c. blaw, knaw, 
awn, sawl, &c. strung, sang, warse, warld, &c. luik, buik, cuil, 
full, &c,® The Cumberland variety is chiefly distinguished 
from the latter, by the frequent use of the diphthong wo in 
the place of the long o, as ewoach, cwoal, cwoat, dwoated, 
fwoal, fwolk, jwoke, rwose, whope, whole,^ &c. In both these 
dialects the diphthong ya is common, and owing to the 
narrowing of the vowels is sometimes used, where other 
dialects have the wo, as yak an oak, yaits oats, byeth both, 
hyel whole, &c. It may be observed, that in these northern 
dialects not only has the k kept its ground very generally 
against the intruding ch, but also d is often used for th, as 
fadder, mudder, anudder, whedur, togedur, &c. The initial 
qu is moreover sometimes softened into wh, as whiet, white, 
whart, whaker, &c. 

The varieties of the Northern dialect, spoken north of 


^ See p. 494. Ben Joiison, in his Sad Shepherd, has imitated the dialect 
spoken two centuries ago, in the vale of Belvoir. It was clearly a branch of the 
Lincolnshire. 

“ See S|)ecimens of the Yorkshire Dialect, Knaresborough, 1808 j and the 
Westmoreland Dialect, by A. W. (Ann Walker) Kendal, 1790. The Craven 
Dialect, of which the Rev. Mr. Carr has published a good vocabulary, seems to 
be intermediate^ between the dialects of the North and West Ridings. The dia* 
lect found in Hayward’s “ Witches of Lancashire,” though some of its peculiar^ 
ties are those of North Lancashire, seems, on the whole, to belong to the southern 
part of that county. It wa? written in 1638. 

^ See Brocketl’s Northern Dialect. There are also specimens of this dialetd: 
in Brome’s “ Northern Lass.” 

‘ See Ballads in the Cumberland Dialect, by R. Anderson, Carlisle, 1808. 
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Tweed, rrfby perhaps be ranged under the three heads 
—the Nithsdale, the Clydesdale, and the Lothian. Burns 
has made the first familiar, and the two latter may readily 
be called to mind, as forming (at least in great measure) 
the brogues of Glasgow and of Edinburgh. With respect 
to the dialects, which prevail beyond the Forth, I shall 
venture no opinion, either as to their origin or affinities— 
the subject is surrounded with too many difficulties. 

Nothing has been said of the Banish elements of our 
language, for traces of them have been found neither in our 
MSS. nor in our dialects.*^ No where have I met with those 
grammatical forms, which bind the Northern languages into 
one great’ family^—the r inflexion of the verb, the passive 
voice, the definite affixes of the substantive, the neuter in¬ 
flexion of the adjective—and as to certain words, which 
philologists assure us are the shibboleth ” of the Dano- 
English,” such as gar to make, at that or to, &c. these may 
be found in districts, where the Northman never settled, 
and are missing from counties, where he certainly did. His 
language, from the first, must have been little more than an 
English dialect, and his descendants have now been mingled 
with a kindred race for nearly one thousand years—is it not 


^ Doctor Jamieson discovered not only Danish dialects, but also traces of a 
Scandinavian language, which must have beeu introduced before the Northman 
invasions. The Doctor was resolved, at any cost, to make Pwt& of his Low- 
landers; and to his theory was too often content to sacrifice bis dictionary 1 
Were it not for this hapless theory, we should now have had an excellent 
dictionary of our northern dialect. 

The Reviewer, whom I have already quoted [p. 478, n. 1], considers the 
Romance of llavelok, “nfore strongly impregnated with Danish, than any 
known work of the same period,” which appears “ not only in individual words, 
but in various grammatical inflexions, and, most remarkably, in the dropping 
of the final i after liquids—sAei, Ael, Aora, hehd —which exactly accords with the 
present pronunciation of the Danes.” Quart. Rev. cx. 3. Now in all discus¬ 
sions, relating to language, it is most important, to illustrate rule by example^ 
Of the “ grammatical inflexions,” the reviewer has given us no specimen. I can 
find none. As to the dropping of the final d, I would merely ask, if thia be a 
test of the Dano-English, where can we escape from that dialect ? If we travel 
to the south, have we not, using the orthography of Jennings, the veel, nill 
(Shakespeare’s nield), chile, &c. the hon, atm, rmn, groun, mine, behine, kc. of 
Somerset ? If to the north, have wo not the acaml, warl, chid, &c. the han, atm, 
CH, frunt, min, kin, bchin, &c. of Nithsdale ? 
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likely that peculiarities of dialect have vanished^ with aU 
recollection of their origin ? ^ p 

Some parts, however, of the British islands were wholly 
peopled with Northmen—as the Orkneys, Caithness, and 
much of the eastern coast north of Forth. Harrison,® 
writing in the year 1676, tells us, that in the Orkneys ® ** and 
such coasts of Britaine as do abbut upon the same, the Gottish 
or Danish speech is altogether in use,^' but afterwards* 
qualifies this, by talking of some sparks yet remaining 
among them of that language.'^ Perhaps, if the history of 
these dialects wore traced out, and the process investigated 
by which they melted into English, we might by analogy 
discover, if our other dialects had been affected by the in¬ 
trusion of the Northman. 

In tracing the subdivisions of our three great dialects, I 
have made the vowels the tost, rather than the consonants, 
as being, on the whole, less subject to derangement from 
external causes. A word, imported from the written 
language of the period, generally carried with it its own 
peculiar consonants; thus we have fader in the Coventry 
mysteries, though the provincial term is, and probably has 
been for the last thousand years, faether. But the vowel 
was generally accommodated to the pronunciation of the 
district; thus spite in Staffordshire became spoite, note in 
the West Biding became noite, and a little further north 
crown became crawn. The districts, however, in which 
these vowel sounds prevail, and the periods to which we 
may refer their origin, can only be marked out within limits 
that leave much room for uncertainty. 

In ancient MSS. (as in provincial Speech) we have the 
local dialect almost always more or less modified by the 
written language—as in Burns* poems, we find his native 


* Sothtlio hath Engclond y-be y-werred y-lome 

Of the folc of Denemark, that beth noght yet wel y-some. 

Rob. of Gloucester, p. 3,1,10. 
(The Arundel MS. has—that wero nought welcome). 

Dcscr. of Brittainc, c. 6. 

•’ Of the ShetUiuders he says, “ their speach is Gothish,” c. 10. 

* Ibid. c. 10. 
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Ayrshire •ombining^ in almost every proportaon, with onr 
standaiji English/ Now, many obsolete grammatical forma 
(the Southern conjugation for instance) were once well- 
known to our literature^ and, therefore, will not enable us 
to fix the country of the writer j but the inflexions of the 
Northern conjugation, and the Southern v will generally be 
decisive; and as (before the year 1350) one or other of 
these peculiarities was seldom absent from MSS. written 
elsewhere than^ in the midland counties, we have, in most 
cases, a ready method of distinguishing between a northern, 
a midland, and a southern MS. 

Again, during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the 
subjunctive mood seems to have been very widely used, in¬ 
stead of the indicative j in some MSS.^ indeed, almost to its 
entire exclusion. ‘ The third person singular of the Eastern 
dialect, and the Staffordshire plural, may, very probably, be 
relics of this usage. They now strike the ear as marked 
peculiarities, but would not, I think, justify speculations as 
to radical, or even very ancient differences of dialect. 

To separate the native growth of any dialect from these 
various^ importations, to define the time when, and the 
degree in which it has yielded to the written language, re¬ 
quires research at once extensive and minute. The groat 
fault, however, of our modern philology is that common 
vice of theory—the arguing from too remote analogies. Our 
critics wander to the dialects of the Heptarchy, or to the 

Scandinavian,^' or to the Greek and Latin, when they 
should be diving into our MSS. and seeking illustration in 
our dialects, as spoken some four or five centuries ago. 
Such research may be obscure labour, and the produce not 


1 “ Forsuth I set my bissy pane, 

As that 1 couth, to mak it braid and plane, 

Kepand na sudron, bot our awyn langage. 

And spekis aa 1 Icmyt quhen 1 was page. 

Na yit sa cleyn all sudron I refus, 

Bot sum word I pronunce as nyghtbouris dois.” 

(r. Douglas ; Frol, to Virgil. 

> Such MSS. are found written both in the Southern and in the Northern 
dialect. 
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always very malleable to a theory; but it holds out good 
promise of leading to the trutUj —which will hardly be 
reached by the vague speculations of the indolent and 
dreaming antiquary. 

Our older critics and dramatists have left us occasional 
notices of our dialects, which have, I think, been too much 
neglected. Some of these have been already referred to; 
but there is one, which is more than usually instructive, 
and as it serves in some measure to illustrate the views 
already advanced, I shall lay it before the reader. It is 
found in the Logonomia Anglica of Gill, the well-known 
Master of St. PauPs;^ and was written about the year 1619. 

This scholar divided our language into six dialects. Of 
these, two were the Common and the Poetical. The remain¬ 
ing four were the Northern^ to which he seems to have given 
nearly the same limits we have assigned to it; the Eastern, 
in which he seems to have included the Essex and the 
Middlesex j the Southern, which appears to have spread 
over the southern counties east of Wiltshire j and finally, 
the Western. 

To the men of the midland counties ho assigns ^o par¬ 
ticular dialect, doubtless considering them as speaking that 
variety of English, which he designated as the Common 
dialect. He thus begins his notice of our Northern 
English.^ 

'' Ai is used, in the north, for the long i, as faier for 
fier (fire); and au for ou, as gaun or even geaun for gown, 
and also for the sound of oo, as waund for wound. They 
also often use ea for the long e, as meat —(with the diph¬ 
thong clearly pronounced); and for o, as heath for both. 
Even in my own county of Lincoln, you may hear ioaz and 
hoaz, for toes and hose. They say also, hest or even Imssn, 
instead of cast; fulla instead of follow ; Moth with a long 
0 , instead of cloth ; and on the contrary, spohn with a short 


’ The master, too, who taught Milton I 

® As we have to translate froma very peculiar orthography into our ordinary 
modes of sjielling, I have been obliged to take occasional liberties with the Latin, 
to make the pronunciation of some words intelligible. 
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0 , insteadkof spoken; doon for done ; and toora for time ; ^ 
ribh * \yitli a long instead of rich ; thore instead of there j 
hreeks instead of breeches ^ seln instead of self; hez ® instead 
of hath ; aus for alsoj sud for should} Ily 1st and even Ail 
and Aist for I will j and so in the other persona thoult or 
thousty &c. In ay they throw away the i, ae paa for po/y ; 
sOfQ. for say ; and for said they use sed} Some words they 
invent,® in place of the more common ones, as strunt and 
runt for rump, and sark for shirt. Gang in the place of go 
(whence gangrel a beggar), and yeed or yode for went, they 
got from their ancestors. 

The people of the south use 00 for the long e, as hoo for 
he; also v for/, as vill iov fill, vetch for fetch; ® and on the 
contrary f for v, as finegar and Jiecar for vinegar and vicar J 
They use also 0 for a, as ronk for rank ; z for s, as zing for 
sing ; and ich for J, cham for I am, chill for I will, chi voor 
ye for J warrant ye. They also resolve the diphthong ay, 
and most odiously lengthen the first vowel, as paa-y, thaa-y, 
for pay and they.^ 


^ I sal yow tel, if I have tome. 

Of the soiien Sages of liome.— 77ie Seui/n Styes, 1. 4. 

Weber supposes the word to have been altered “ for the sake of the rime.” 
[The truth is very different. The M. E. tome, Lincolnshire tooni, meaning 
“ leisure,” is a totally different word from time. Moreover, toom is Scandinavian; 
time is English.—W. W. S.l 

® This word in South Lancashire becomes roitch, according to the analogy 
which regulates the vowels of that district. 

* Long after the southern conjugation had generally yielded to the northern, 
it kept possession of the auxiliary verb to have. Even at the close of the 
eighteenth century, Eielding always puts hath into the mouth of his fine gentle¬ 
men and ladies; and, I believe, this word is still used in some parts of the South 
of England, even by the educated classes. 

* Here is another provincial term, which has now become licensed. 

^ The reader will often see reason to dissent from the specidations of the 
author. * 

® This use of o for /, g for s, and ich for /, clearly shows that, at the be- , 
ginning of the seventeenth century, the western dialect was spoken south of 
London. 

’ In Bedfordshire, they still say /emma,nA/olmitine for venom and valentine. 
OlJier instances of this change should be collected. 

* It is to be regretted, that this dialect has been so much neglected. The 
< Wealds of Kent and Sussex abound in peculiarities of idiom, which, if collected. 
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On the other hand, the men of the eastenfc counties 
narrow their vowels, for they say feer instead of fier^ (fire) j 
hiver instead of cover; and use ea for the long a, as deans 
for dance ; v for/, as vellow for fellow ; z for s, as zai for say} 
Qur Mopsoe TrvyotrToXoi particularly affect this layvorrivf 
and narrow their letters to such a degree, that it would 
seem they hated an o or an a, as much as Appius Claudius 
a z. Thus our dames do not buy laun and cambric, but 
leen and heemhric; nor do they eat a capon, but a keepn ; 
nor does their mouth water for butchers* meat, but hitchers* 
meat. And as they are all gentlimmen {not gentlwimm&n), 
they call their servants, not maids, but meeds. I must how¬ 
ever retract what I have said of the a, for whenever a full¬ 
sounding 0 should be hoard, they make it give place to this 
letter, and many a time do they come mincing to me, Ipree 
ya gee yar sTcallers leev ta plee, that is, I pray you give your 
scholars leave to play. 

** But of all our dialects none equal the Western in bar¬ 
barism, especially if you hoar it spoken by the country people 
of Somerset; for one might well doubt, whether they spoke 
English, or some foreign idiom. They still use certain 
antiquated words, as sax a knife, and nem or nim to take. 
Others of their own they palm upon us for English, as lax a 
part, toit a settle, and some others. But even genuine 
words they corrupt, either by giving them a false meaning, 
or by their mode of pronouncing them, as weezwai a bridle; 
weetpot a sausage;^ ha vang, throw hero, or catch what is 
thrown; hee vang tu me at vant, he undertook for me at font 
(baptism) j ^ zit am, sit; zadrauth,^ essay thereof, that is. 


might throw the most important light on the structure of our language. Indeed 
any of the agricultural districts round London would well repay the attention 
of the philologist. 

* ^ Hence it appears, that, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, .some 
of the counties mst of London used the v and the z, instead of the corresponding 
whisper-letters. Essex and Middlesex were no doubt in the author’s eye. See 
p. 480. 

* [Bather, laxvoTtira, thinness.—W. W. S.] ® Faroimen. 

* See Hcarne’s Glossary to Robert of Gloucester, s.v. vonge. 

* Here we have dr for thr, see p. 486 ; and th for/, as in Leicestershire they 
still say, thurroto for furrow. We might write the words “ za drauth.” 
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taste; he% is gom avist, he is gone a fishing. So also thej 
say thi^oUem for tJUrteerif narger for narrower, aorger for 
njore sorrowful. They also prefix i to those participles, 
which begin with a consonant, as ifrore or ivrore for firozen; 
hav ye idoOf have ye done; they also vary, in the plural, 
those nouns ending in ae, which in the common dialect 
remain unchanged, as hozrif peezn, instead of hose and 
. pease 

Lengthy as this digression has proved, it has been much 
too short for the full discussion of a question, so intricate 
and difficult, as that of our local dialects. The peculiarities, 
which characterize these dialects, are not easily confined, 

. or preserved within bounds and limits. They spreai} 
occasionally to the neighbouring shires; and, in some cases, 
are only to be gleaned from such scattered and remote 
villages, as have not yet been reached by the ravages of the 
schoolmaster. It is however hoped, that some assistance 
has been rendered to the student j and that he will be 
enabled to form, at least, some loose notion of the dialect, 
in which a particular MS. has been written. But if he be 
wise, he will aid his judgment with all the helps that can be 
furnished by the history of such MS., the nature of its 
contents, and the notices which may have been taken of 
them by other writers. 

In Ormin's dialect, we find none of those features which 
mark distinctively either the northern or the southern 
dialect. He changes the th into t, when it follows a word 
ending with d or t; ^ but this seems to have been the only 
peculiarity in his pronunciation. His verb takes the 
southern inflexions, but eth is always used in the third 
person, never, I think, th ; the i conjugation seems to have 
been unknown to him, and he drops the e of the second 
, ■ person singular in the past tense of the complex ** verb, 
as thu haddf thou bad^st, thu hehett, thou promised'st.* 
the declensions of his substantives are very simple. The 


’ ' Tho substantives in se, very commonly, form their plural in m, even in the . 

' • .midland counties; thus we hear, houeenf plaetn, cloren, and even hortm. ^ 

V ^ ^ See p. 483, n. 4. - , 
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maBCulines and neuters take es in the plural and genitive 
singular, and sometimes, it would seem, ein the} dative . 
singular; the neuters, however, sometimes have.^^Pf" 
plural without inflexion, as in the Anglq-B^ei^^rBs^ ' 
feminine nouns take e, in the genitive, 

tive of both numbers ; but, in the gepM^e,singular, hii^ •' 
sometimes the es, as is also the case with the older dltd^ei. ' 
The definite adjective ends in e, and opcasiottally, as-^|l j 
would appear, in en; the indefinite adjective forms 
plural in e, but takes no other inflexion. 

His nouns are sometimes formed with endings different 
from those which are found in the Anglo-Saxon. Thus the 
ending nts becomes a dissyllable nesse, whence our modern 
ness; and the adjectival ending lie, though sometimes 
represented by -ligg, seems more generally to take two-'f 
syllables, -lice. 

It may bo observed, that the final e is always elided 
before a word beginning with a vowel or with h ; and that to 
coalesces with its verb, as tunnderrstanndenn, to understand. 

Nu bro j therr Wall | terr ^ bro 1 therr min |: affterr | the fl ajsb | ess kin [ de . 
And bro I therr min | i criss j tenndom j: thurrh fuljlnhht and [ thunh 
troww I the . . 

And bro I therr min | i god | ess hus |: get o | the thrid | e wis I e . 

Thurrh thatt | witt hafjenn tak|enn ba|:an regh| ell-boc | to foll|- 
ghenn . 

Vnnderr | kaminn|kess had | . and lif|: swa summ | sannt Awwsjtin . 
sette . ■ 

Icc hafje don | swa summ I thii baddl: and forthleddte’ I thin 
wil I le . 

Icc hafje wennd | inntill I EnngHssh|: goddapell|ess hall|ghe lai-|e . 
Affterr | that lit j tie witt ] tatt me [: min drihh | tin haf j ethth len [ edd . 


It would seem, this plan was not much favoured' by 


^ This word I have spelt with two r% but in the MS. it is written with the 
common contraction wallt*; so also afff, and some others. I would here observe, 
there are certain marks in the MS. the use and object of which I do imt fiilfy 
understand. It ought to be published, and all its peculiarities investigate^, 
[ft has now been twice edited; once by Dr. White, in 1852; and xecenUy by . 
l#,HoIt.-W. W.S.] , 
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If I were cajj^d epoa to say, in what part of England 
a dialect such as Ormin's was ever spoken, I should fix 
)on shme county north of Thames, and south of Lincoln- 
That portion of the Chronicle, which contains the 
of the th, as we find in the Ormulum, 
in aji p]pn1^]^ty, written by, one of the monks of 
erborough; audit is, by no means, unlikely, that Ormin 
Sin one of the neighbouring shires. The critics, who 
.^n^ade him a native of the east of England, though they 
1 ^' guessed in the dark, may not have guessed wrongly. 

Ormin professes to have collected together in his 
Ormulum, “nigh all the Gospels, that are in the mass- 
* book, through all the year, at mass,'^ and to have accom¬ 
panied each “ Gospel,** with an exposition of its meaning. 
His brother, who like himself appears to have been a 
; -Begular Canon, suggested to him this plan, as we learn 
vfi*am the following aflFectionate address [at the commence¬ 
ment] : 



, * Mow brother Walter, brother mine ; after nature of the flesh, 
And brother mine, in Christendom : by baptism and by faith. 
And brother mine in God’s house : yet in the third wise, 

For that we two have taken both : one rule-book to follow. 

In the Canon’s rank and life : e’en as Saint Austin ruled— 

I have done e’en as thou bad’st: and forwarded thy will; 

I have turn’d into English : the gospel’s holy lore, 

After the little knowledge that: to me my Lord hath lent. 


some of his brother churchmen; but Ormin*s firmness was 
'equal to his piety [11. 73-90 of the Introduction]. 

' I 

^ ,,^,1.1 I W,. I ■ I III! ■»<! I' . . ■ ■ I I ■ I'T ^ - - I -- mrn I i i . . — . 

' , 9 I presume this is a <5ompound,/ortA«d te, that is, forwrded for thee, Mr. 

' Thorpe, ■who has quoted this passage in his Analecta, sappoaeH fortAed/e to re- 
. v pr« 9 rat the Angb-Saxon fortkode; but in this place we want not the perfect 
“.v/'tenee, but the participle. [The MS. has forthedd te, two separate words 5 see 
- fac-simile in Dr. Wliite’s eilition.—W. W. S.] 
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Wiit shtil I enn tred | enn unn | derrfott |: and all | tl^errt ut J fomrerr} - 
penn. 

T?he dom j off all | thatt lath j e flocc |: that iss | thurrh nil^ ] forr> 
blenIdedd . 

Thatt tel | etbth thatt j to lof | enn iss |: thurrh nith | full mod | igness | e. 

Thegg shul I enn lajt | enn hseth j elig \: off unn | ker swinnc | lef bro j therr. 

And all | thegg shul | enn tak | enn itt j: onn un | nitt and | onn i j dell . 

Acc nohht | thurrh skill | acc all | thurh nith|: and all | thurrh 
thegg I re sin j ne . 

And unnc | birrth bid| denn Godd | tatt he|: forrgifje hemm her|e 
sin j ne . 

And unnc | birrth bath | e lof | enn Godd |: off thatt J itt wass | bigun j - 
nenn . 

And thannkjenn Godd | tatt itt | iss brohht|: till en[de thurhh | hiss 
hellpje . 

The following are the reflections suggested by the 

miracle at Cana. They may afford us a fair sample of 
Ormin’s style; and^ at the same time^ a curious specimen 


This mid ] della:rd | ess aid | iss all |: o sex | e dal | ess dsel | edd . 

Pra thatt tatt ad | am sha | penn wass |: anan j till noth | ess ti | me . • 

All thatt fresst off j thiss werrl|des8 aldj: wass all | the forrjme 
tim I e . 

And all | thiss firrs | te ti | mess fresst 1: wass o | pennlig | bitac | nedd . 

I ca I na gal | ile | thurrh an |: off tha | stanen | e fet | less . 

And all | thiss 'fors j te ti | me wass | athurrh hall | ghe wit | ess fill) edd . 

Off staff] lig wit I eghunn j gess drinnch ] : thurrh writ j css . and | thurrh 
werrjkess , 

Bihht swa | summ all | thatt tijmess fresst] ; off wajterr fil]ledd 
wse J re . 

And itt j wass turr ] nedd inn j till win J : thurhh ie ] su cris ] tess com ] e . 

Thurrh thatt | het * gaff | hiss hall | ghe folic ] : gastlik ] e tunn j derr- 
stann ] denn . 


And her I iss o j thiss hoc | off that j: stafflik ] e wit ] eghunng ] e . 

That all f thatt forr ] me ti J me wass ]: thurrh wit j ess fil ] ledd off] e . 
Swa aumm ) the firrstje fet]less wass] : brerdfuU j off wajterr 
filljedd. ' . 

And her I I se I summdel | off thatt ]: stafflik ] e wit j eghunng | e . 

And ICC j itt wil ] e shsew j enn guwj: all forr [ ure alljre nedje . 


* I suspect, in this place, some error in my copy ofthe MS. '[The MS. has 
^ith two accents over the e ; Dr. Guest printed heci in the fiarmer editkm,;{ 
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We two ^ould trW under our f6ot: and out all us Qaat 
The notion of all that hateful crew ; that is with malice blindedt ^. 
That blameth what deserveth praise : in their malicious pride. 


They would hinder in their hate: our labour ! brother dear, 
And all they would look on it: as useless and as idle! 

With reason not, but all in hate : and all through their sins I 
And us befits to pray to God : that he forgive their sins ; 

And us befits both God to praise : for that it was begun, 

, And God to thank that it is brought: to end, all by his help. 


of the manner in which Scripture was allegorized during the 
twelfth century [11. 14426-14507]. 


The age of this mid earth is all: into six parts divided. 

From thence that Adam shapen was : right on to Noah’s time, 
All the course of this world’s eld : was all the earliest period. 
And all this first period’s course : was openly betoken’d, 

In Cana Galilee, by one: of the stonern vessels. 

And all this first period was : b}^holy sages fill’d 
With drink of letter’d prophecy ; by writings and by works ; 
Right as if all that period’s course : with water filled were, 
And it was turned into wine: by Jesu Christ his coming, 

For that [he gave it] his holy folk m sp'rit to understand it. 


And here is somewhat (in this book) : of that letter’d prophecy, 
Whereof all that first period : by sages filled was, 

Like as the first vessel was : brimfiil with water fill’d. 

And here 1 see some portion: of that letter'd prophecy; 

And 1 will shew it unto you : all for our common wants. 


'', with the translation it gave.” The word means hs it^ two words beinlltan 
, inti? one.—W. W. S.] 
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C3aym ] adam j ee sow | e toe |: nith gan j ab»l ] hiss bro | tberr . 

Off.r that I be sabb | that be | wass god| : and rihbtiwis mftn | and 
clen I e . 

Forr def|le88 tbeww]c8s hafjenn aggj.'strang nitb ] g»n crisjtess 
tbewwjess . 

And cris | toss theww | ess bid | denn crist |: that be | theggm tbrfrrb ] 
biss ar I e . 

And tburrb | his mill ] cc gif j e inabbt |: to bet | enu thegg [ re sin {ne . 

And Ca) ym toe | tburrb be ] tc and nith |: abal | hiss agh ] eun bro j - 
therr . 

And ledjdc biimn iit ] upp ojtbe feld| : and slob | bimm butjenn 
gillt j e . 


And giff I thu bi« | ne tak) enn willt | : off thiss ] e twegg | enu 
bretb|re . 

To foil I gbenn god j ess theww | abal |: and hiss | unnskath | inessc . 

And to forrwerr | penn bet | e and nith |: and all | caym | es bis | ne . 

Tha tak east tu j thatt witt | tu wel |; vt off | the forr | me ti | me . 

Stafflik I e drinnch | ga to | thin Hf |: ga to | thin sawl | c bath | o . 

Thatt mik|ell magg | the gcggjnenn her |: to winn|enn heff|ness 
bliss I e . 

Alls iff I thu drunn | ke wa | terr • drinnch | ; vt off | the firrs ] te 
fet|less . 

Thatt magg | the 8lekk|enn wel ] thin thirrstjigiff thatt | iss thatt | 
te thirrs I teth . 


And giff I thu thiss j thurrh lial | ig gast | : deplik | err unn | derr- 
stann | desst. 

Thatt a | bel thatt | all gill | teless |: wass slag | cna thurrh | hiss bro | - 
therr . • 

Bitac 1 nethth u j re laf | errd crist ]: thatt nagg | led wass ) o rotl ] e . 

Thurrh thatt | iudiss|kenn h£ef|edd folic j : thatt he | was borjenn 
of|fe . 

And wass | himm oim { hiss mo|dcrr hallfj : sibb alls | itt was | re 
hiss bro | therr . 

Tha tak | esst tu | gastlik | e witt |: off staff} lig wit | eghunng |.e : 

And drinnk {esst ta | thatt win | thatt iss | : ut off | the watenr 
wharf] -edd. 

That win ] thatt turmjenn magg | thin thohlitj : thurrh gastjligf'' 
drunnk|ennes | se . ; 

A1 fra I the werrl|dess luf|e and lust| : and fra I the flaeshiess 
wil I le . 

To foil I ghen agg | anwherr | fedleggc |: to win | nenn heff [ ness bliss [ e v, ’ 

Fra noth | ess flod ] till ab | raham |: wass all | thatt o | therr ti | me, &c. 


' This name was thus written with aneven so late as the fifteenth oentuiy ^ . 
see the Towneley Mysteries, ludicium, p. 317. 

Ye cursid catyfe of Kames kyn. 
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Ca^m ^ Adah's son conceived: hate gainst his brother Abel, 

For that he saw that he was good : and righteous man and pure ; 

(For th^ devil's ministei's have aye : strong hate "gainst Christ his 
servants! 

A^d Christ his servants Christ beseech ; that he them—through his 
, mercy, ■ 

And through his pity-—may give strength : to amend their sins!) 

And Caym in his hate and malice ; took Abel his own brother, 

And led him out upon the field : and slew him—without guilt! 


And if thou wilt example take: by these brethren twain— 

To follow God’s own servant Abel: and his guiltlessness, 

And far cast from thee hate and malice : and all Caym’s example— 
Then takest thou (that wot thou well) : from out of the first period. 
Scripture-drink, both for thy life ; and for thy soul both. 

That much may gain thee here : tow’rds winning heaven's bliss; 

As if thou had’st dnmk water-drink : from out of the first period. 
That well for thee may slake thy thirst: if so be that thou thirstest. 


And if thou this by the holy ghost: more deeply understandest— 

That Abel, who all guiltless was : slain by his own brother, 

Betokencth our Lord Christ: that nail’d was on the rood, 

By that Jewish tribe : whereof he, was born. 

And was to him on’s mother’s side ; kin, as it were a brother, 

Then takest thou the sp’ritual sense : of scripture prophecy, 

And drinkest then the wine that is : from out the water changed— 

The wine that may convert thy thought : through sp’ritual drunken¬ 
ness, 

All from this world's love and lust: and from the flesh's will. 

To follow aye unchangingly : to win thee Heaven’s bliss. 

From Noah’s flood to Abraham : was all the second period, &c. 
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As, our limits are narrow, we will omit the story of the 
Deluge; and proceed, with Ormin, in search of th^ moral 


Godd segg | de thuss j till ab [ raham |: tac y ] saac | thin wenn | chell . 

And snith j itt alls | itt w»jre an sbep| ; and legg | itt upp j onn 
all I terr . ^ 

And brenn | itt all | till ass | kess thser |: and of | fre itt me | to lak | e . 

And ab | raham | wass forrth | rihht bun |: to don | drihhtin | es wil | le » 

And toe I hiss sun | e son | e anan |: and band | itt fet | and hand | e . 

And legg | de itt upp | onn all | terr swa | : and droh | hiss swerd | off 
sluetli I c. . 

And hoff I the swerd | upp withth | hiss hannd |: to smit [ enn itt | 
to dffid I e . 

Forrthat | he woll | de ben | till godd |: heiTsumm | onn all | e wis | e . 


And godd ] sahh that ] he wolllde slasnj : the child | withtli 
swerd ] ess egg ] e . 

And segg | de thuss | till hab | raham |: thatt witt | tu wel | to soth | e . 

Hald ab I raham j hold upp | thin hand] : ne sla | thu nohht | tin 
wenn I chell . 

Nu wat I i thatt | tu drsed | est godd : and luf! esst godd | withth herr | te. 

Tacc thsar | an shep | bafftenn | thin bacc j : and off} re itt forr ] the 
wenn]chell . 

And ab | raham | tha snath | thatt shep | : and let | his sun | e libb j enn . 

Forr thatt } he wolld | e ben | till godtl | : herrsumm | onn al j le wis | e. 


And giff I thu nim est mi | kel gom j : till ab [ raham [ es ded j e . 

And giff I thu tak csst bis | ne att himm | : to full j gheim herr j summ- 
ness I e . 

To wurr j thenn herr | summ till | drihhtin j : to theww j tenn himm | to 
ewem I e . 

To lak [ enn himm | withth thatt | tatt himm | : iss lef | esst off [ thin 
ahht[e . 

To wurr I then herr [summ to | thin prestj : and till | thin tun jess 
laf I errd . 

Till al I le tha | that haf | enn the | : to ge | menn and | to ster j enn . 

To ben | herrsumm [ till al j le tha | : inn al | le god ] e thing | e , 

Forr niss j nan herr | summness j e sett | : to for | thenn if | ell^ded | e . 


Giff thatt 
Tha tak I est tu 


tu foil I ghesst tiiss 
thatt witt 


the sloth I : off a | braham 
tu wel I : vt off 1 the thridd 


es bis|ne 
e ti I me . 


Stafflik ] e drinneh | god to | thin lif | ; and to ] thin sawl j e bathe 
That magg | the mik | ell geng j enn her | &c. 

And giff I thu thiss | thurrh hajlig gastj : deplik|err unnjderrstan} - 
dest. ;' 


Thatt ab I raham | onn h8ef|edd issj : the fa 
And tatt | hiss wenn | chel y J saac) : iss cris 
And tatt | hiss shep | thatt off | redd was 
nessje . 


derr upp 
tesB g^d 


offheffjne , 
cmtndnes I so 


iss cris [ tess menn | icKi- 
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' , ' ^ 

iiind type^ furnished us by the events of the third period 
, [11. 14^64-14716, 14722-14740]. 


God said thus to Abraham : “ take Is^c thj little one, 

** And slay him, as he were a sheep : and lay him on an altar, 

“ Aira burn him all to ashes there : and off’r him a gift to me.” 
And Abraham was straightway boon : to do the Lord his will, 

And took his son quickly anon : and bound him feet and hands. 
And laid him on an altar so : and drew his sword from sheath, 

And rais'd the sword up with his hand : to smite him to the death- 
For that he would be unto God : obedient in all wise I 


And God saw that he would slay : the child with edge of sword. 

And said thus to Abraham : (that wot thou well as sooth) 

“ Hold, Abraham, hold up thine hand : do not thou slay thy little one, 
“ Now wot I that thou dreadest God : and lov’st God with thine heart; 
“ Take there a sheep behind thy back : and ofTr it for thy child.” 

And Abraham then slew the sheep : and his son let live— 

For that he would be unto God : obedient in all wise I 


And if thou takest mickle heed : unto Abraham’s act, 

And tak’st example by him : obedience to follow, 

To be obedient to the Lord : to serve and so to please him. 

To offer him what to him is : dearest of all thy goods, 

To be obedient to thy priest : and to thy household’s master, 

To all those, whoso have thee : to care for, and to govern— 

To be obedient to all these : in all righteous things, 

For no obedience is enjoin’d : to further evil deeds— 

If that thou followest thus the track : of Abraham’s example. 

Then takest thou (that wot thou well) : fiom out of the third period. 

Scripture-drink good for thy life : and for thy soul both 

That much may gain thee here : tow’rds winning heaven’s bliss, 

As if thou hadst drunk water-drink, &c. 


’And if thou this, by the holy ghost; more deeply nnderstandest, 
That Abraham, in first place / ^ is : the Father on high of Heaven, 
And that his young child Isaac : is Christ’s divinity, 

' And that his sheep that off’red was : is Christ’s humanity. 


’ [Lit. in chief, especially.—W. W. S.] 
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That off|r8dd wass | forr all | mannkuin| : to tho|len]fe deth } o 
rod j p. _ ^ 

Swa thatt | hies 'godd | cunndness | e wass | : all cwicc | . and all 
luinpin I edd. 

Allswa { aummyjsaac | attbras9t|:unnwun{deddand | unnwemm ] edd. 

Tha tak j east ta | gastlik [ e witt | : off stalF| lig wit j eghunng | e ^ 

And drinnjkesst ta | tliatt win | thatt iss] : vt off | the wtfjterr 
wharrf I odd . 

Thatt win | thatt turr | nenii inagg | thin thobht | &c.. 


If a judgment may be formed from such extracts as I 
have made, (and^ though certainly a very small portion of 
the whole, they are nevertheless copious,) I would say that 
the doctrines of the Ormulum are singularly free from those 
fatal errors, which the policy of Rome had, at length, suc¬ 
ceeded in forcing upon our Church. To appreciate this 
merit at its full value, we must remember that there are 
still extant the sermons of contemporary bishops, in which it 
is hard to say, whether folly or blasphemy most predominate. 
Lawrence, prior of Durham—a churchman neither mean in 
station nor in talents—had already clothed his favourite 
Saint with all the attributes of our Saviour; and Walter 
Mapes, while lashing with fearless hand the ignorance and 
the vices of the Romish clergy, seems nevertheless to have 
holden the worship of the Virgin as the first duty of a priest. 
Amid heathenism like this, we may forgive Ormin, if, in 
the honesty of his zeal, he sometime strain a text of scrip- 


011 de ant yoag | e i | preit ^ ou |: oure fol | ies for | to let | e 
Thench | et on god { that yef | on wit : oure sun | nes to bet | e 
Her I e i I mai tel | leu ou | : wid word es feir | e ant swet | e 
The vi I e of on 1 e mei | dan : was hot | en Mar ] egret | e 

Hire fad | er was | a pat| riac | : as ic ] on tel | len mai | 

In Aun I tiog | e wif | eches | : i | the fals | e lay | 

Dev I e god | es ant doum | be : he ser {ved nitt I and day | 

So ded I en mon | y oth ] ere ] : that sing | et wei j la way | 


' Most of his refinements may be traced to the Fathers. His curious conceit, 
with respect to Adam’s name, ori^nated, I believe, with Lactantius. He su^ 
poses, that the name of Adam was formed from the initial letters of the four. 
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That ofinred was for all mankind : on the cross to snfler death— 
So th^t hia godly nature was : all living and unpained, 

E’en so as Isaac escaped : unwounded and uninjured; 

Then takest thou the «p ritual sense : of scripture-prophecy, 

And drinkest then the wine that is : from out the water changed, 
'J'hli wine that may convert thy thought; &c. 


’ ture, or lose himself in the subtleties/ with which man had 
, encumbered the plain truths of Revelation. The Church, 
that could rank him in the number of its ministers, had not 
wholly lost its Christianity. 

* The reader need hardly be told, that Ormin^s rhythm is 
the common metre,'' which is so often mot with in our 
hymn-books. The only change is, that each verse is there 
divided into two. 

The Psalm-metres seem, at a very early period, to have 
been influenced by our native rhythms; and their flow is 
sometimes so loose, that it is diflBcult to say which of the 
Latin ‘'rhythmi" they were meant to imitate. Traces of 
the '' common metre " may, I think, be found in the Life of 
Saint Margaret, an early metrical legend, which Hickes has 
published in his Thesaurus [vol. i. p. 224]. It opens with 
the following staves: 


Old and young I pray you : your follies for to leave ; 
Tliink on God who gave you wit ; your sins to amend. 
Here may I tell you : with words fair and sweet. 

The life of a maiden : was called Maregrete. 

Her father was a patrician : as I may tell to you. 

In Antioch a wife he chose : in the false law; 

Deaf gods and dumb : he served night and day, 

So did many others : that sing—^Welaway! 


'garters of the world— Anatdia or the east, Dosis or‘the west, ArktoB or the 
Mesemhria, or the south. 

9 Tba words preit, /die, vie, are a clear proof that this Legend was trsns-. 
' |aied hom the Bomnnee. [Preif is obviously an error for preie,^W. W, S.] 
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The I odo I Bins wafl ) is nom | e: on crist j ne lev j ede he nouOt | 

He lev I ede on j the fal [ se god j es : that wer | en wid bond j en wrontt | 
Tho j that child scul | de chris [ tine ben |; it com | him well | inlhoutt [ 
£ bed I wen it wer j e ibor | e : to deth ] e it wer | e ibroutt j &c. 


This rhythm is more clearly traced in another poem, 
which Hickes has published. It appears to have been 
written in the first half of the thirteenth century; and is 
found both in an Oxford, and in a Cambridge MS.* The 
latter has each verse written at length, in one line j but the 


Ic I am el I der than | ne ic wes | : a win I tre and ec | a lor | e 
Ic eal I di mor j e than | ne ic ded | e : mi wit | oghte to | be mor {e 

Wei long 1 e ic hab | be child | ibien | ; on word j e and j on ded [ <j 
Thegh j ic bi 1 on win | tru * eald | : to ginng | ic am [ on red | e 

Un j net lif | ic hab ] de iled ] : and giet | me thinch | ic led | e 
Than | ne ic me | bithench | e wel | : wel sor | e ic me | adred | e &c. 


The Cambridge MS. though on the whole less accurate 
than the Oxford, seems to have preserved the two first 
verses more correctly. 

Ic am I nu el I der than | ne ic wses | : a wintre and a lore 

Ic weal I de mor | e than | i dud | e : mi wit | oh to | be mor j e 

If we restore the ec, which seems to have dropped, by 
accident, from the first line, we shall have the rhythm of 
these two verses, as perfect as any in the Ormulum, except , 
that the second verse lengthens its first section—a license 
which is very commonly taken in all the early imitations of 
the Latin “ rhythmi.” 

Besides several detached lives of Saints, in onr Old- 
English dialect, there was also a collection of these metrical 


* That is, “ He had a snpematural presentiment ” * 

^ [And in other MSS., viz. MS. Lambeth 487, MS. Egerton 613. See Old 

English Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 158, 288.—W. W. S.] 

*Digby, 4. ^ ; 

* That is, “ 1 have more power and influence,” Ac. [The right reading is. - 
umlde or mlde. —W. W. S.] 
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Theodosiu^was his name ; on Christ belieVd he not. 

He believed in the false gods : that were with hai^s TWrought! 

Then, ilist the* child would a Christian be : ’twas borne full into his 
thought 

He bade when it was bom : to death it should be« brought, &c. 


other MS. divides each verse into two. The following is 
the opening of the poem, according to my own copy of the 
Oxford MS.^ save only that the verses are here written at 
length. 


1 am older than I was : in winters and eke in lore, 
t I wield * more than 1 did : my wit ought to be more. 

’ Full long I have a child y-been : in word and in deed, 
Though I be in winters old : too young I be in judgment. 

A useless life I have y-led : and yet mcthinks I lead, 
When I well bethink me ; full sore am I afear’d, &c. 


legends, which may possibly date soon after the year 1200. 
The lives appear to have been the work of different writers, 
and their number is not always the same in different MSS.® 
They are mostly written in a tumbling rhythm, which is 
seemingly an imitation of the Catalectic lambic Tetrameter. 
Copious extracts may be found in Warton. 

The rhythm, which Robert of Gloucester uses in his 
Chronicle, is of the same kind. Specimens of it have been 
already given, in book ii. ch. 7J 

It is sometimes hard to say, whether this species of 
tumbling verse be the rhythm originally designed by the 
author, or merely the coarse caricature to which it has been 
reduced by accumulated blunders of transcription. It is 

* This word is written in my copy toint’u, but the last letter may possibly be 
an n. In such case, we should read wmtrm. [Bead tointrei as in other MSS.} 
see the first line of the quotation.—W. W. S.] 

• The life of St. Margaret, already quoted, is seldom absent. 

‘ » Pp. 262, j}70, 276. 
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probable, that when the psalm-metres first came ii^o fashion, 
the rhythm of the Latin original was strictly followed, and 
that, when it was corrupted, by passing through thi hands 
of the copyist, it was still looked up to as authority, and 
gradually gave currency to the tumbling rhythm, which was 
common in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. I think, 
.however, that many poems must have been written, during 
that period, with a more correct versification ; for several 
kinds of staves, formed from these psalm-metres, have come 
down to us, which admit of a very definite scansion. 

During the sixteenth century, the rhythm of our poetry, 
generally, was tied to greater strictness; and in the year 
1589, Abraham Fleming translated the Bucolics and 
Georgies into the same kind of unrimed metre as is found ^ 
in the Ormulum,but the lengthening syllable was only used 
occasionally. 

O mu I flea of | Sicil ] ia ile ] : lets great j er matt ] ers sing | 

Shrubs, groves | and bush j es lowe 1 delight ] : and please | not ev j ery 
man I 

If wc I do sing I of woodes |, the woods j : be worth ] y of ] a con | aul 
Now is the last age come whereof: &c. Eel. 4. 

His versification is as wretched as his poetry. 

This metre (more or less modified) was indeed generally 
used for the purposes of translation, during the sixteenth, 
and early part of the seventeenth century. In it Phaer 
translated the Eneid, Golding the Metamorphoses, and 
Chapman the Hiad. 

Phaer sometimes transposes, as it were, his sections—* 
giving three accents to the first, and four to the second; 
and occasionally leaves a verse unfinished. The following 
is his version of a well-known passage; 

Anon through all the cities great: of Affrike Fame is gone, 

The biasing Fame, a mischief such : as swifter ia there none; 

By moving more she bredes : and, as she ronnes, her might doth rise; 

By lowe for fear she lurkith first : then straight aloft in skyes; 

\Vith pride on ground she goth ; and percith cloudes with head on „ 
hight. . ■ 

Dame Frth her mother brooded furth ; (men say) that child in spite.. \ ' 
Against the Gods, when Giantes first : of serpent feeted line, 

Enceladus and Tens wrought : hie heaven to \indermine. 
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Than for dj^aine (for on themselfs ; their own worfce Jove did fling) 
Their sister crawlyd furth ; both swift of feete and wight of wing, 

A monster gastly great: for every plnme her carcas bares, 

Like number leering eyes she hath : like number harckning eares, 

Like number tongues and mouths she wagges : a wondrous thing to 
speke I 

At midnight fourth she flies : and under shade her sound doth squeke. 
All night she wakes, nor slomber sweete : doth take nor never slepes ; 

• By dales on houses tops she sittes : or gates of townes she kepcs; 

On watching toures she clymes : and cities great she makes agost; 

Both truth and falshed furth she tells : and lies abrode doth cast. 

She than the peoples mouthes about : with babliug broad did fill, 

And things onwrought, and wrought slie told : and blew both good and 
ill. 

Golding, though he divides his verse at the eighth 
, syllable, takes great liberties with the stops; and occasion¬ 
ally uses the double rime. Ovid^s description of Envy’s 
house, in the second book, is thus rendered : 

• It standeth in a hollow dale : where neither light of snnne, 

Nor blast of any winde or ayr : may for the depenesse come, 

A dreyrie sad and doleful den : aye full of sloughfull colde, 

As which, aye dimd with smoldring smoke : doth never fire beholde. 
When Pallas, that same manly mayde : approched uere this plot, 

She stayd without, for to the house : in enter might she not. 

And with her javelin point did give : a push against the doore. 

The doore flue open by and by : and fell me in the floore. 

There saw she Envie sit within : fast gnawing on the flesh 
Of snakes and todes, the filthy foodo : that kcepes lier vices fresh. 

It lothde her to beholde^ the sight : Anon the elf arose. 

And left the gnawed adders flesh : and slouthfully she goes, 

With lumpish leasure like a snayle : and when she saw the face 
Of Pallas and her faire attyre : adornde with heavenly grace, 

She gave a sigh, a sorie sigh : from bottom of her hart. 

Her lippes were pale, her cheeks were wan : and all her face was 
swart, 

Her body lene as any rake : she looked eke askew ; 

Her teeth were furde with filth and drosse : her gums wjere waryisb 
blew; 

The working of her festered gall had made her stomake green; 

Andl alt bevenimd was her tongue : No sleep her eyes had seene. 
Continued cark and cancred care : did keepe her waking stUL 
Of laughter (save at others’ barms) ; the hel-hound can no skill; 

/ It is against her will that men : have any good successc ; 

■... And if they have, she frets and fumes ; within her minde no lesse 
Than if herselfe had taken harme : In seeking to annoy, 

Aiyi work distresse to other fi>lke : herself she doth destroy. 
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Chapman^ like Phaer, sometimes gives only throe accents 
to his first section; and, like Golding, takes great liberties 
in the arrangement of his stops. He also allows his rhythm 
a more varied flow than either of his predecessors; 
occasionally bringing two accents together, or beginning 
his second section with the tenth syllable. 

Then | from the sta|ble their | bright horse]: Automjedon [ with- 
drawes | 

AndAljcymus; | put poi j trils on j: and cast j upon ] their jawesj 
Their brid j les, hur j ling back j the raines |: and hung "j them on j the 
seatcI. 

The faire | scourge then | Autom j edon |: takes up, j and up | doth 
get] 

To guide I the horse j. The fights | seate last |: Achil j les took { 
behind |, . o 

Who lookt I so arm’d | as if | the snnne j: there falne | from heaven [ 
had shin’d'; 

And ter | ribly j thus charg’d | his steeds j: “ Xan | thus and Ba | lius j, 
Seed I of the Har | pye, in | the charge |: ye un j dertake | of us j, 
Discharge | it not | as when |: Fatro j clus ye | left dead | in field j, 

But when | with blond |, for this | dayes fast j: observ’d, | Revenge ] 
shall yield | 

Our hearts | satie | ty, bring j us off] ” ; Thus since | Achil | les spake j, 
As if I his aw’d | steeds unjderstood]: ’twas Ju|noes will | to make] 

Vo I cal the pal | lat of j the one j: who shak | ing his j faire head j, 

Which I in his mane |, let fall | to earth |: he al j most bur | ied |, 

Thus Xan j thus spake j, “ Ab | lest Achil j les : now j at least | our care | 
Shall bring | thee off, | but not j faiTe hence j: the fa j tal min | utes are | 
Of thy I grave rujine. Nor j shall wej: be then ( to be j reprov’d]. 
But might j iest Fate ], and | the great God ]: Nor was ] thy best j be- 
lov’d J 


Lol ] lai lol ] lai “ lit ] il child ] *: whi wep ] istou ] so sor ] e . 

Ned ] is mos ] ton wep j e : bit was ] i 5 ark ] ed the 5 or ] e . . 

Eu ] er to lib | in sor (ow : and sich J and moiun j e eu ] ere . 

As j thin el J dren did ] er this ]: whil ] hi aliv ] es w’er j e . 

Lol I lai * lit ] il child ]: child ] lolai J Inflow ]. 

In I to un ] cuth world ]; icom ] men so j ertow ]« 

Bes ] tis and | thos foul ] es : the fis j ses in | the flod ] e 
And I euch schef | aliu ] es : imak [ ed of bon ] e and blod ] e . 

Whan j hi com ] ith to | the world ]: hi doth ] ham silf ] sum god j e . 
Al hot the wrech brol ; that is ] of ad ] am is blod j e . 



' This word is to be read, sp’Wto. See p. 60. 
* In the MS. we have merely the initial 1 . 
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^wxTd j so4g>f ftrmes | bj om* j slow pacej: orconrlage]? j impatre,| 
-THe best j of Gotls |, Lato j iias sone |: that weares j the gold | ew haire [, 
Gave j Mm his dcathes | wound, though | the grace he gave j to 
Hec I tor’s hand |. 

We I like the spirjit of j the Westj: that all | spirits^ can j com¬ 
mand I 

For powre | of wingj, could runne | himoffj: but thou | thyself } must 

gol , • , 

So Fate j ordains | , God | and a man | : must give | thee o j ver- 
throw ]. Chapnuai, tr. of Homer's Iliads hk. 19. 

It will bo seen, that these later metros—oven those 
which depart most widely from their original—all agree in 
retaining the seven accents and fourteen syllables of the 
Catalectic lambic Tetrameter. 

• That others of the longer rhythmi were imitated by our 
English poets, cannot, I think, admit of much doubt. In 
the Harl. MS. 913, there is the fragment of a Latin song, 
written in the rhythmus so often used by Walter Mapcs : 

Loljla Lol|la par|vul|e : cur | fles tain | am arc? 

Op I ortet I tc plan j gere |! : nec | non sus | pira | re ! 

Te dole | re grav iter j! : de [ oet veg j eta ] re, 

Ut pai’cn|tescx ules : vcxlerant | ignajre . 

Lol la Lol I la par | vulc : na | tus mun | do trist | i . 

I j grotum I cum max | imo |: dol | ore | venis ] ti . 

and elsewhere, in the same MS. we have the following 
English version. It was probably written before tho year 
1300. _ 

Lollai lollai little child, why weepest thou so sorely ? 

Needs must tliou weep—’twas fated thee of yore 
Ever to live in sorrow, and sigh and ever mourn, 

As thy foi*e-elders did ere this, while they were alive. 

Lollai, little child, child, lollai, lullow, 

Into a strange world now art thou y-coine! 

Tho beasts and the fowls, the fishes in the flood. 

And each thing alive, y-made of bone and blood. 

When they come into the world, they do themselves some good, 
All but the wretched creature, that is of Adam’s blood, 

» The middle pause is, always marked. 

' , * Here tho word lollai ought certainly m have been repeated. 
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Lol|lai Jolpai child]: to kar | ertou ) be metjte . •> 

Thou noat | nojt this world | is wild |; bi for | the is { iset ] te . 

Child I if j be tid | eth ; that thou | ssalt thriu | e aud the j. 

Thench j thou wer j ifos j tred ; up | thi mo ] der kiie j. 

Ku I or hab j mund in j thi hert [: of j tbos thing | cs thre j. 

Whan I * thou com j mist, whar j thou art j, : and what j ssal com | of 
the I. 

Lol I lai lol j lai lit j il child j: child j lollai j lollai |. 

With sor I ow thou j com in | to this world |: with sor j ow ssalt wend j 
awai] &c. _ _ 

It 13 fair to conclude, that these tumbling verses were 
intended as a free imitation of the Latin rhythmus. 

In the same MS. is another song, which might be called 
the Child of Barth. After each stave follows a Latin 
version, in the same kind of rhythm, as the Latin stave** 
last quoted, and which rhythm I presume the English 

• 

Erth gette on ertli |: gor | som and gold | 

Erth is the mo j der : in erth | is the mold | 

Erth up])on erth |: be j thi soul | e hold | 

Er ertli j e go | to erth | c : bild | the long bold | 

Erth I bild cas | tics : and erth | hilt tour j es 
Whan erth j is on erth j c : blak j both the hour | es. 

In the sixteenth century, was used another kind of 
long metre, containing sixteen syllables and eight accents. 

A specimen of it was given in bk. ii. c. 7.^ Whether 
it originated in the rhythmus of the full lambic tetra¬ 
meter,'^ or was formed from some of the tumbling psalm- 
metres, by introducing that precision of rhythm, which 
characterised the period, 1 do not pretend to determine. 

In our hymn-books, its verso is divided, and it is called 
“ the long metre,'^ to distinguish it from the “ common 
metre," of which we have spoken, and the “ short metre/' 
of which we shall have to speak shortly. 

The Alexandrine, or verse of six accents, is of very 
common occurrence in tho tumbling metres, which came ' ; 
into fashion during the thirteenth century j and posaibjly - i 
some of them may have been intended as loose imitationa 



' Should not this be whanel 
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LoUai, lolltiy little child, to care art then consigned ; 

Thou wotst not this world is a wild one, that is before th^e set. 

C^ild if thee betideth, that thou shalt thrive and prosper, 

Think how thou Wert y-fostred upon thy mother's knee. 

Ever have thought, in thy heart, of these things three. 

Whence thou comest, where thou art, and what shall come of thee. 
Lollai, lollai, little child, child, lollai, lollai. 

With sorrow thou earnest into this world, with sorrow shalt wend away, 
&c. 


verses were meant to imitate. This song appears at one 
time to have been popular, for detached staves are found 
in dififerent MSS. and a corrupt copy of one of them was 
discovered by Sir W. Scott, on a tombstone at Melrose. A 
• single stave will show the character both of the rhythm and 
of the sentiment. 


Earth gets it on earth, treasure and gold ; 

Earth is thy mother, in earth is thine earth-bed ! 
Earth, while on earth, be to thy soul faithful— 
Ere earth go to earth, build thy lasting <lwelling; 
Earth buildeth castles, and earth buildeth tow’rs ; 
When earth is in earth, black arc its mansions! 


of the Alexandrine metre. We have however few speci¬ 
mens of this metre, with anything like a correct versifica¬ 
tion, before the sixteenth century. 

The classical metro, which gave rise to the Alexandrine, 
is by no means an obvious one. That it was not the 
lambic Trimeter (which has been suggested by some 
critics) is clear from the position of the pause. The 
trimeter, moreover, had its own peculiar rhythmus, which 
differed widely from thd Alexandrine, as may be seen in 
the song of the Modenese Sentinel, written in the year 
924. 

' . • O tu I qui aer | vas : ar | mis is {ta mas | nia | 

■ Noli [ dormilre : mon|eo [ sed vig|ila| 

Dum Hec | tor vi j gil; cx) titit |' in Tro j ia | 

» Non ejam ce|pit : fraud j nlen | ta Gree|cia|. &c. 





* See p. 274. 


® See p. 474. 
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I ^ . 

Compare |i1bo : 

Rosa jocunda : castitatis lilium, 

Prole fecimda ; gignis dei filium, 

Virgoque niunda : tu post pnerperium. 

MS. Arundel 248,/oZ. 1535. 

See also the Romance version j ibid. 

The Asclepiad seems to have a better claim. This verse 
is found among the church-hymns, in various combina¬ 
tions. Sometimes we have throe Asclepiads followed by the . 
Glyconic—a combination much favoured by Horace; and 
sometimes wo have a stave formed by joining four Ascle¬ 
piads together. Both these '^metra'^ had their corre¬ 
sponding ** rhythmi.^^ ^ The hymn on the Sacrament, 
generally ascribed to Thomas Aquinas, may serve as an*, 
example of the first kind. 

Dedit fragilibus : corporis ferculum, 

Dedit et tristibus : sanguinis poculiim, 

Dicens acoipite : cpiod trado vasculum, 

Oinnes ex eo bibite, &c. 

A specimen of the other rhythmus is furnished us by the 
A-pocalypsis GoUcb, supposed to have been written by Walter 
Mapes, in the latter half of the twelfth century. A short 
extract, from one of Prudentius^ hymns, may perhaps show 
more clearly its connexion with its ''metrum.^^ 

Inventor rutili, dux bone, liiminis, 

Qui certis vicibus teiupora dividis, 

Merso sole Chaos ingruit horridum, 

Lumen redde tuis, Christe, fidelibus! &c. 

There will, I think, be little difficulty in considering this 

' As the subject of these “ rhythmi ” is a curious one, it may be worth while 
observing, that the lines which Alcwin wrote on the Canons of Eusebius, 
furnish us with another species of the longer rhythmus. By dividing each line 
into two verses, and adding a pause after the fourth syllable of each verse, we ' 
get what appears to be the rhythmus of the Caialectic Trochaic Trimeter. 

Qiiaih { impri | mis : spe | cio | sa quad | riga | 

Hu| mo le I o : vit|alus | et a(}| uilaj 
Quad I ragin 1 ta; u I num per I capit 1 ula I 

Col I loquun | tur: de | domin | o pa | ria | &c. , .. 

By attending to this simple law, we may easily restore the true reading in. ! 
many places, where it has been corrupted; for the lines are very incorrecidy' ■ 
printed. s 

' 

■ ' ■ /* 
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stave as'^he classical metre^ on which our IthgUsh satirist 
has modelled his accentual verses. It need hardly be 
observed, that they are perfect Alexandrines. 

Deca I nas ca | nis est j : qiii se j quens pra: | via [ 

Nare | cupidfinisj : lucri | vestigjia], 

Inclu I cit cal | lide | ; cleri [ marsu | pia |, 

Qua pri | us fix | crat | : magis | tri re | tia |. 

Spondet | auxil | inm j : si quid | contul | eris |, 

Sed cum | chiragjricae| : fervcn|tern unixerisj 
Palmm | prurig | inem | : unguen | to mun | eris |, 

Ibit I podag I rice [ : ad o | pern op | eris | . &c. 

There is little doubt that the rhythm, into which those 
verses seem, at last, to have settled, was mainly owing to 
the final rime. Whatever cadence may have been given to 
* the earlier rhythmus, it is clear that, as soon as its verso took 
the final rime, the last syllable must have been accented. 
The twelfth and sixth would then be the two syllables on 
which the whole verse rested; and the simplest rhythm, that 
could secure them their accents, would be the one adopted 
—that is, the rhythm of the Alexandrine. 

The motrum, which may best dispute with the Asclepiad 
the honour of giving rise to the Alexandrine rhythmus, is 
the Trochaic Dimeter wanting half a metro. This metrum 
seems to have been well known during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. The following rhythmus was certainly 
modelled upon it. 

The Annunciation. 

1 . 

A VC j Maris | Stella] 

Dei I mater | alma] 

Atque I semper ( virgo] 

Felix I cseli | porta |. 

' t ' * 

2 . 

Sumens j illud | avej 
Gabrijelis j ore] 

Funda | nos in j pace | 

.. Mutans j nomen { Euse|. 

3- 

. Salve I vincla | reisj 

; Prefer | lumen j cfficisj 

Mala I nostra | pelle] 

Bona | cimcta [ posce], &c. 
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where we may observe that such is the inflaence ol the final 
rime (see p. 517), as to throw all the accents of the rhythmna 
on the short syllables of the metrum. 

The rhythmus just quoted seems to differ from that 
noticed in bk. iv. c. 8, only in the circumstance of its being 
divided into staves. Elfric's rhythmus might well have 
been written, as if each of the sections had been a distinct 
verse, for in the MS. they are all written continuously; and 
it is possible that this latter may have been mrodelled on the 
Trochaic motrurn, and the Alexandrine rhythmus of Walter 
Mapes (see p. 516) based on tho Asclepiad. But the Norman 
rhythmus of Humphrey de Than (see bk. iv. c. 8), which so 
closely agrees with Elfric^s Latin rhythmus, has two sections ^ 
in each verse, which certainly favours the notion of its being 
founded on the metrum of the Asclepiad. On the whole, I 
incline to think that the vorse of six accents and twelve 
syllables, dividing after the sixth, represents the same 
metrum, whether it takes the middle or the final rime; and 
that its classical model was in both cases the Asclepiad. 

The Alexandrine was probably first known to the French 
at the close of the twelfth century, when the French, or, 
rather we should say, the Norman tale was written (see 
p. 248), to which it owes its name. Originally, there 
is no doubt, it had six accents; but the modem h’rench 
Alexandrine is a tumbling verso of twelve syllables, dividing 
at the sixth, and the number of accents may be six, five, or 
four. So loose are the laws of French accentuation, that 
the rhythm of their heroic poetry is left almost at the mercy 
of the reader. If he satisfy the metrCj by accenting the 
sixth and twelfth syllables, he may change from the common;; 
to the triple measure, or, if ho choose, may adopt somn , 
intermediate cadence. When this licence was first tolerated, 

1 cannot say, but I suspect at a comparatively recent period. 

A metre, formed of Alexandrines, was used by ouv 
countrymen, in their Romance poems,* at the beginning of 
the twelfth century; but it seems not to have gained a 


* It may be observed, that the Alexandrine of our Bomance poems ,^raiely ‘‘ 
admitted a lengthening syllable in either section. \ 
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footing Ifii English poetry, until a mucli later period. 
Brunn^i's translation of Langtoft's chronicle is the first 
specimen of English rhythm, which we can 'positively say 
was intended as an imitation of it; though it is probable 
that much of the tumbling rhythm, which prevailed during 
the thirteenth century, was influenced by, or even originated 
in this metro. 

Robert of Brunno most certainly intended to follow the 
rhythm of Langtoft's Alexandrines. In the latter part of 
his translation, he generally interweaves a second rime in 
each couplet; and as the middle pause is thus marked 
out, without possibility of mistake, 1 have taken tho follow¬ 
ing specimen, from that portion of his work. IIo thus laughs 
* at tho easy and tho simple Baliol: 

Prill j e prid ] e in pes j ’ : es net j tillo in j herboi’e ] 

The rosje is | myfrhtlos| : thcr net|tille spredis j oner ferj 
The 13al j iol | so terd | : with ] the duz j e pors | 

Ilis ream I e, as | Je herd] : ho lost | thorjjfh con ] seilers j 
First I he was | a kyng | : now is | ho soud {iourc | 

And is I at oth|er spend jyng : bon j den in | the tonre] . 

Roh. of Rrimnc, tr, of Langtoft, ed. I/camet P- 280, 

Privy pride in pence is like nettle in the arbonr. 

The rose is without pow’r where nettle spreads o’er far. 

The Baliol so fared with the dome peers — “ 

Ilis realm, as ye have heard, he lost through his counsellors . 

First, was he a king, now is he mercenary! 

And is, at other’s cost, fetter’d in the Tow'r ! 

The metre was used, with a much narrower rhythm, by 
the poets of the sixteenth century—the verse being re¬ 
stricted not only to a given number of accents, but also to 
a certain number of syllables. It is truly wonderful the 
noble use which Drayton has made of a metre, so tied and 
fettered, as barely to escape the charge of monotony. What 
a picture of the woodland is contained in the following pas¬ 
sage 1 Shakespeare himself, though (like Drayton) bom on 
<; the skirts of Arden, and though his fancy never revelled 


‘ * Qu. pres. 

■ - That is —the high aristocracy \ the romances, on the subject of dtarle-^ 

spread the phrase over Europe. 
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with more delight than amid the green leaves of 6he forest^ 
conld hardly have surpassed it. ^ 

Witli Boliturle what sorts ; that here’s not wondrous rife, 

Whereas the hermit leads : a sweet retired life 
From villages replete : with ragg'd and sweating clowns, 

And from the loathsome airs : of smoky-citied towns ? 

Suppose twixt noon and night: the sun his half way wrought, 

The shadows to be large : by his descending brought, 

Who with a fervent eye : looks through the twiring glades, * 

And his dispersed rays : commixeth with the shades. 

Exhaling the milch-dew : which there had tarried long, 

And on the ranker gi'ass : till past the noonsted hung; 

When as the hermit comes : out of his homely cell, 

Where from all rude resort : he happily doth dwell; 

AVho in the strength of youth : a man at arms hath been, 

Or one, who of this world : the vilencss having seen, 

Retires him from it quite ; and with a constant mind 
Man’s beastliness so loaths ; that, flying human kind. 

The black and darksome nights : the bright and gladsome days 
Indillercnt are to him ; his hope on God that stays; 

Each little village yields : his short and homely fare, &c. 

Polyolbion, song 13. 

In the same century^ attempts were made to support this 
metre without the aid of final rime. Blennerhasset, a kind 
of grumbling half-pay officer, thus vents his spleen against 
the ‘Clergy, in the Mirror for Magistrates: ^ 

And this I there did finde : they of the cleargie be 
Of all the men that live : the lestc in misery. 

For all men live in care : they carelesse do rcmainc; 

Like buzzing drones they cate : the hony of the be. 

They only doo excel : for fine felicitee. 

The king must wage his warres : he hath no quiet day; 

The nobleman must rule : with care the common weale; 

The countryman must toylc : to tyll the barren soylc; 

With care the marchant man : the surging seas must aayle ; 

With trickling di’oppes of sweat : the handcraftes man doth tlirive; ' 
With hand as hard as bourde : the woorkeman eates his bread; 

The Bouldiour in the fielde : with paine doth get his pay; 

I'he serving man must serve : and crouch with cap and knee; 

The lawier he must pleade : and trudge from bentch to barre j 
Who phisicke doth professe ; he is not void of care 1 
But Churchmen, they be blest : they tume a leaf or two, 

They sometime sing a psalme : and for the people pray; 


* Vide his Cadwallader. 
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■ For wfflfch they honour have : and sit in highest place— 

What can they wishe or seek : that is not hard at hand ? 

It will be seen, the writer aiSects alliteration, and never re¬ 
fuses either middle or final rime, if it readily presents itself. 

There is a metre of six accents, used by Turbervillo and 
others his contemporaries, in which the accents are often 
unequally divided between the two sections. A specimen of 
it may be found in bk. ii. c. 7, p. 265.^ 

There was yet another kind of psalm-metre, which seems 
to have come into fashion soon after the year 1500. It 
consisted of the fourteen-syllabled verse of the common 
metro," preceded by the Alexandrine. In our hymn- 
books, its verses are divided, and it is called the short 
• metro." The following lines of Surrey may furnish us with 
an example: 

When sominer toke in hand : the winter to assail, 

With force of might and vertne great : his stonny blasts to quail, 

And when he clothed faire: the earth about with greno, 

And every tree new gannented: that pleasure was to sene, 

Mine hart gan new revive : and changed bloo<l did stur. 

Mo to withdraw my winter-woes : that kept within the dore. 

“ Abrode,” quod my desire : “ assay to set thy fote, 

“ Where thou shalt finde the savour sweet: for sprong is every rote. 

“And to thy health, if thou : were sick in any case, 

“ Nothing more good, than in the spring ; the aire to fele a space. 

“ There shalt thou here and see : al kindes of birds y-wrought 
“ Well tune their voice, with warble smal : as nature hath them 
tought,” &c. {^ToUelFa Miscellany^ ed. Arber, ]>• 7.] 

The metro, thus wrritten at length, is but rarely met 
with, except during the sixteenth century ; when it was 
commonly known by the name of pouUer^s measure, be¬ 
cause the poulterer, as Gaskoyne tells us, ** giveth twelve 
; for one dozen, and fourteen for another.'* 


^ Compare the following: 

Whenas | the Lord | : again | his Si|on had | forth brought | 

^ ‘ From bond I age great | ; and al |80 ger|vitude ( extreamf, 

His work ] was such ( : as did j surmount | man’s heart j and thought |, 
So that j we were | : much like | to them | that use j to dream |. 

,1.. Our mo Juths were j : with laugh I ter filled then I, 

; . And eke j our tongues j: did shew \ us joy Iful mon|. 

" Cootds Enylish Sckochnasler, p. 46. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE METRES OF FIVE ACCENTS . 

seem to have been first used in English poems during the 
fourteenth century, though we have specimens of them in 
our Romance poetry, which wore probably written before 
the close of the twelfth. The Troubadour had anticipated 
oven this early date, and there is one poem in the Romance 
of Oo/ which Raynouard would fix even before the year 
1000. In these older poems, the verso generally consists 
of ton syllables, with a pause after the fourth; but as the 
first section is often lengthened, the number of syllables is, 
in many verses, increased to eleven. 

The mystery of the Foolish Virgins, which was written, 
during the twelfth century, partly in Latin, and partly in 
the Romance of Oc, contains the following staves. They 
seem to furnish us with the rhythraus,^' which gave rise 
to this metre. 

PATUjE. 

Nos vir Iginesj: qiie ail | vos ven j iinua] 

Negli j gentor j: olc | um fun | diirius [ 

Atl VOS I ora re : soro | res, c« | piinns |, 

Ut in I illas : quibus | nos cred | imus |. 

PRUDENTBS. 

Not, pre j cari | : preca | mur, am ] plius [ 

Do,sin I ite I : soro [ res o | tins |; 

Vobis I enim j : nil c | rit me | Has j 
Dare I preces [ ; pro hoc J ulter | ius |. 


Compare tho following; 



‘ Choix dc8 Poesies des Troubadours. 
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Dfe^ou I ring fire j: shall go | bofbro | hia fece} 

A great ( tempest |: shall round j about him trace [: 

•Then shall ] he call |; the earth | and heav | ens bright | 

To judge I his folk |: with eq (uity ( and right | 

' Say I ing, go to ]: and now ] my saints | asscmb | te 

My pact I they keep |: their pact | do not | dissemb | le. 

„ Coote's English Schoolmaster, p. 46. 

It is by no means easy to connect tins rhytlimus with 
its metrum. Possibly, the Alcaic verso of eleven syl¬ 
lables ^ may have been the classical model, if the six 
! syllables, furnished by the two dactyles, bo read with three 
accents, like the latter section of the Asclepiad,^ we shall 
have the cadonce of those versos, which lengthen the first 
• section. 

Ad VOS I ora | re : soro | res cu ] piinus j. 

As the last and important accent of the first section falls* 
on the fourth syllable, the fifth 'may have been looked upon 
as a merely lengthening syllable, and gradually dropt from 
the verse, as unessential to the rhythm. 

If it be said, such fifth syllable is of the same nature as 
that which is so often found lengthening the first section of 
the Alexandrine,^ I would distinguish the cases thus. The 
Alexandrine lengthens both sections indifferently; while 
the verse of five accents never lengthens the second, but 
very frequently the first—the proportion being gene¬ 
rally one verse in seven. Again, I do not remember any 
instance of either section being lengthened in the 
rhythmus of the Alexandrine i whereas wo have just 
quoted a Latin'verse of five accents, which lengthens the 
first section. I incline therefore to think, that the length¬ 
ening syllables of the Alexandrine are mere foreign addi¬ 
tions, grafted on the ''rhythmus;'^ and that the super¬ 
numerary syllable, in the verse of five accents, is, on the 



‘ Thio verse wm used by the later Latin poets, not only in Alcaic staves, but 
(‘•X sometimes through entire poems. 

* Seep. 516. . . 
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contrary, a remnant of its earlier and more perfbbt struc¬ 
ture. 

I have met with no specimen of this metre, among our 
English rhythms, before the fourteenth century. In the 
early half of this century lived Richard of Hampole, who, 
according to Lydgate, turned into English the Prick of 
Conscience, 


Richard hermite, contemplatiye of sentence, 

Drough in Englishe the Prick of Conscience. 

JF’all of Princes. 


Now we have two translations of the Stimulus Con- 
scientiae,—one in the metre of four accents, and another, 
in a loose metre, which seems to have been meant for that 
of five accents. If this be Hampole^s version, it is one of 
the oldest specimens of the metre now extant. As Richard 
^died in 1348, and Chaucer did not write his great work 
till 1388, it may have preceded the Canterbury Tales by 
some forty or fifty years. The following description of 
the joy, that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard,'' is taken 
from one of Warton’s extracts. [See Warton, History of 
English Poetry, ed. Hazlitt, ii. 240.^] 


Tlie good I c Boule | : schal hav j e in his j heryng | e 
Gret joy j e in hev | cne : and grete | lykyng | o 
For I hi schul | leth yher e : the aung | eles song |, 

And with | hem hi schul leth : synge cv | er among |, 
With de j lita | blc voys |: and awyth |.e clcr | c ; 

And al | so with that j: hi schul j len hav | e ther | c 

All oth I cr man j er : of ech j a mel | odye 

Off I wel lyk | yng noys | e: and men [ stralsy | e, 

And j of al man j er ten | es : of | musik | e 
The whnch | e to man | nes her | te : mig | te lik | e, 
Without I e on I i man j er: of | travayi | e, 

The whuch | e schal nev | er : ces [ se ne fayl | e. 

And 80 schil: “ schal that noys | e bi j and so swet | e 
And so de | lita ] ble: to smal | e and to gre j te, 

That al | the mel | ody | e : of this | worlde heer | 

That ev j er was | yhur | yd: ® fer | re or neer j 


^ [But Warton must be mistaken. These lines are not by Hampole, who . 
used a verse of fowr accents; so that the other version is hia. See Hampole^a: 
Pricke of Conscience, edited by Morris.—W. W. S,] 

® Schil, loud, shrill. s Ithmyd, y'heard. 
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\^er|e therto J : bot|e as sorjwe and carje) 

To I the blis | se that is | ; in hev j ene wel yare/ 

• 

Loose as is the rhythm of these verses, I have seen few 
manuscripts of the Canterbury Tales, which admit of a 
more definite scansion. The best copies indeed I have 
not seen; and I think it probable that Chancer at least 
confined his metre to the verse of five accents j but any 
more particular definition I dare not venture upon. Be- 
' fore we can understand the nature of his versification— 
before we can render Chaucer that justice, which his genius 
BO loudly calls for—we have to settle questions, that require 
for their solution the most searching and, at the same time, 
the most delicate investigations. Unfortunately the diffi¬ 
culties of the inquiry are doubled by tho blunders of our 
MSS. Those who turn to them as authority, may feel 
half disposed to join in the humorous malediction, which 
tho poet himself invokes upon Adam, his “ scrivener.” At 
a time when our language was in a state of transition, and 
when, consequently, correct transcription was so necessary, 
the greater demand requiring a quicker supply of MSS. 
gave rise to the professional copyist—the needy and the 
ignorant scrivener. In him our literature found but a poor 
substitute for the educated monk; and Chaucer must bo 
acquitted of all undue sensitiveness, notwithstanding his 
many allusions to the ignorance and carelessness of his 
transcribers. If Waller thought himself entitled to com¬ 
plain of our “ ever-changing tongue,^' what must such a man 
have felt, when he saw in how frail a bottom he had con¬ 
signed name and fame to posterity! 

That Chaucer was a master of English versification no 
one, that reads him with due care aud attention, can well 
doubt. There are many passages in his works, which, from 
the agreement of MSS. and the absence of all those pecu¬ 
liarities of structure that leave matter for doubt, have, in all 
probability, come down to us as Chancer wrote them—and 


* Yarty provided, ready. 
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in th^e the versification is as exquisite as the pcwfery. It. 
needs not the somewhat suspicious apology of Dryden/ I 
aim not one of those who assert, that Chaucer has'’always 
"ten syllables in a verse, where we find but nine; '' but I 
am as far from believing, that " he lived in the infancy of 
our poetry,because the scheme of his metre somewhat dif¬ 
fers from our own. As far as we have the means of judg¬ 
ing, it was not only " auribus istius temporis accommodata,” 
but fulfilled every requisite that modem criticism has laid 
down, as either essential to the science, or conducive to the 
beauty of a versification. 

The metre of five accents, with couplet-rime, may have 
got its earliest name of "riding rime” from the mounted 
pilgrims of tho Canterbury Tales. It was long used for 
light and trifling subjects; and by the critics of the six¬ 
teenth century was very unfavourably contrasted with the 
stately ballet-stave. Gaskoyne, in tho list of his metres, 
had almost "forgotten a notable kinde of rime, called 
ryding rime, and that is such as our Master and Father 
Chaucer used in his Canterbury Tales, and in divers other 
delectable and light enterprises, &c. As this ryding rime 
servith most aptly to write a merie tale, so rhythmo royall* 
is fittest for a grave discourse, &c.” According to Put- 
tenham, Chaucer^s " metre heroicall of Troilus and Cressid 
is very grave and stately, keping up the staflfe of seven,® 
and the verso of ten; his other verses of tho Canterbury 
Tales bo hut riding rime, &c.” Harrison,'* in like manner, 
draws an unfavourable comparison between his " riding . 
rimes and the favourite rhythm. 

When as the vers is plac’d between the meeter, 
while King James® considers this metre fit only for 


• Preface to the Fables. 

‘ That is, the ballet-stave of eight verses, see b. ir. c. 5. 
® The ballet-stave of seven, see b. iv. c. 5. 

* Epigrams, 3. 44. 

‘ See his Reulis and Cautelis. 
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/ ^Hong ^storie^/^ and would deny it even the name of 
"verse.” 

, At the beginning of the seventeenth century, this metre 
^ems to have gained somewhat more of dignity. Accord¬ 
ing to Drummond of Hawthomden,^ Jonson had the de¬ 
sign of writing an epic poem in couplets, as " he detested 
all other rimes.” It also appears, he wrote a discourse to 
prove "couplets the best sort of versos, especially when 
they are broke like Hexameters; and that cross rimes 
and stanzas, because the purpose would lead beyond eight 
lines, were all forced.” But, in the next generation, Da- 
venant wrote his Gondibert in the " interwoven stanza of 
four,” or, as wo now term it, the elegiac stave; and de- 
, fended his choice of a metro in a laboured criticism.* He 
thinks his stave best adapted to " a plain and stately com¬ 
posing of musiok;” and believes it to be more pleasant 
to the reader, to give him a "respite or pause between 
every stanza, than to run him out of breath with continued 
couplets” The influence of Davenant is traced in the early 
poems of Dryden; but this poet soon gave his preference 
to the metre, which, chiefly under his sanction, has now 
established itself as our " Heroic verso.” 

The unrimod metre of five accents, or as it is generally 
termed hlanic verse, we certainly owe to Surrey. English 
verse without rime was no novelty; and the cadence ” of 
Chaucer comes full as near to the blank verse of five accents, 
as the loose rhythms of some of our dramatists; but I have 
seen no specimen of any definite unrimod metro of five 
accents, which can date earlier than Surrey^s translation of 
the fourth Eneid. His verse was certainly considered, at 
the time, as something new, for the second edition of his 
translation is entitled, "The foorth boko of Virgill, &c. 
translated into English, and drawn into a straunge metre 
' by Henry, Earle of Surrey.” As Surrey was well acquainted 
with Italy and its literature, and as the Italians were already 
' making efforts to banish rime from their poetry, it is 



' See Beads of a Conversation, &c. 
^ See Preface to the Gondibert. 
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possible he may have taken the hint from them^bnt, in 
feet, the subject of unrimed verse had for some time fixed 
the attention of scholars, very generally, throtighout 
Europe. 

It is diflScult to suppose, that such a work as Surrey^s 
was unknown to Milton. Yet in his preface to the second 
edition of his Paradise Lost, he will have his “ neglect of 
rime to be “ an example set, the first in English, of ancient 
liberty recovered to heroic poem.^^ Perhaps he might 
refuse this lofty title to a mere translation; but, however 
this be, the only predecessors ho will acknowledge, in 
breaking the ** bondage of riming,'' are the English Tra¬ 
gedians, and “ some Italian and Spanish poets of prime 
note.” It will not be easy to acquit Milton, altogether, of . 
injustice towards his countryman j but if ho disdained ^to ■ 
mention Surrey, ho also disdained to copy from him— 
both the merits and the faults of Milton's versification are 
his own. 

I have hitherto deferred any general inquiry into the 
laws by which these poets regulated their rhythm, as such 
inquiry, embracing alike the two groat divisions—couplets 
and blank verse—seemed to render a previous acquaintance 
with the properties of both, in some degree necessary. All 
the early specimens of this metre, in our native language, 
exhibit a very loose copy of the rhythm, which is found 
in our romance poems. The number of syllables varies ' 
widely in different verses; and instead of the first section 
being confined to two accents, and four or five syllables, it 
often contains three of the former, and six, seven, or eight of 
the latter. I believe Chaucer strictly confined his verse to 
five accents; but his successors, and, if we may trust our 
MSS. even his contemporaries, sometimes tolerated a verse 
of four. In the MSS. indeed of the fifteenth century, we find 
a tumbling metre allotted even to Chaucer; but this may, 5, 
I think, be owing to the change which had, in the mean¬ 
while, taken place in our language. The poets who used, 
this metro in the sixteenth century were, for the most* 
pai’t, very precise in their rhythm. There are still extant- 
poems of Churchyarde, Gaskoyno, and Surrey, in which the 
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Verse hls regularly ten syllables, and the pause almost 
invariably follows the fourth. 

The* general scheme of Milton's rhythm is clearly that of 
five accents and ten syllables to the verse ; but as he never 
counted the lengthening syllable of the second section, and 
* not always the lengthening syllable of the first, his verse has 
often eleven, and sometimes even twelve syllables. An 
abrupt section was furnished with a foot of three syllables— 
the first section always, the second in all cases but those, 
in which the first section had a lengthening syllable, which 
was counted in the verso. The pausing section 7 p, was 
sometimes admitted as the first section, and is sometimes 
found lengthened. 

• The rhythm of Pope and Dryden differed from Milton's 
in throe particulars. It always counted the lengthening 
syllable of the first section; it admitted throe syllables only 
in tlie second foot of the abrupt section j and it rejected the 
sectional pause. 

The writers of our couplet-metre occasionally vary their 
rhythm by one or other of the following licenses. They 
sometimes rime their verses by triplets—a change of plan, 
which is pointed out to the reader by the vulgar expedient 
of a marginal bracket; sometimes they substitute an Alex¬ 
andrine, or oven a verse of seven accents,' in place of one of 
five; and sometimes they interpolate a broken verso, as in 
the following passage,— 

All awcl'ul fear his anh'nt wish witiistood, 

Nor durst disturb the g<Kldess of the wood, 

For such she seem’d.^ 

So chcekuig his desire, witlj trembling heart, 

Gazing he 8too<l, nor wouhl nor could depart. 

Dryden, Cymon and Iphif^enia, 

The triplet and the Alexandrine may bo found in Hall, 
/■and were profusely used by Dryden j the other license seems 
^ to have originated in the broken rhythm, which came into 
fashion about the end of the sixteenth century. In regular 





See pp. 272, 273. 

[This line is usually printed in a e<mpleU form.—W. W. S.] 
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blank verse we meet neitber with Alexandrine nw broken 
rhythm; but in our dramatists they are common. 

The licenses, which are taken in blank verse® relate 
chiefly to the position of the stops and pauses. As they 
are usually defended by the example of Milton, it may be 
well to examine the principles on which this great Master 
regulated his versification; and I would hope to escape the ■ 
charge of presumption, even though I venture, in some par¬ 
ticulars, to question their soundness. With reverence 
should wo approach the shade of Milton; but criticism - 
would lose half its usefulness and all its dignity, if we 
yielded an unqualified assent to the doctrine, that its canons 
are nothing more than the practice of our great poets, 
reduced to rule. « 

True musical delight,^' says Milton, consists in apt 
numbers, fit quantities of syllables, and the sense variously 
drawn out from one verse into another.'' 

By “ apt numbers " I understand that accommodation of 
the sound to the sense, which Pope^s hackneyed line has made 
familiar, as one of the rules of criticism. Perhaps no man 
over paid the same attention to the quality of his rhythm as 
Miltop. What other poets effect, as it were, by chance, 
Milton achieved by the aid of science and of art; he 
studied the aptness of his numbers, and diligently tutored 
an ear, which nature had gifted with the most delicate 
sensibility. In the flow of his rhythm, in the quality’ 
of his letter-sounds, in the disposition of his pauses, his 
verse almost ever fits the subject; and so insensibly does, 
poetry blend with this—the last beauty of exquisite versi- • 
fication, that the reader may sometimes doubt whether it 
be the thought itself, or merely the happiness of its exr 
pression, which is the source of a gratification so deeply felt. / 

In recommending “fit quantities of syllables," I believe " 
Milton wished to discourage any strain upon the natuiml l ! 
rhythm of the language—he would have it adapted,,, 
not wrested to the purposes of metre. Those, who,, /wi 
acquainted with the state of our poetry dmpng the fift0qpf^,')V i, 
and sixteenth centuries, will readily acknowledge the 
cessity of this rule; but they will be disappointed if liieyife 
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look to Stilton for its observance, Not only is the flow of 
, his sentence made to yield to the necessities of his metre^ 
but ihe verbal accent is often disregarded^ and the same 
word variously accented, even within the compass of a feW 
lines. His contemporaries took the same liberties, though 
not, I think, to the same extent. The fluctuations of our 
language may be urged in his excuse; but, when every 
.allowance is made for the unsettled accentuation of that 
period, he must still lie, in many cases, open to the animad** 

. versions of criticism. 

The last rule of Milton—or rather the manner in which 


he reduced it to practice—has had a great, and certainly 
not a favourable, influence upon English versification. I do 
• not question the advantage which may sometimes be gained, 
from running the verses one into the other. But Milton^s 
passion for variety too often endangers his metre. Not 
only do his pauses divide portions of the sentence, most inti¬ 
mately connected together, but frequently wo have periods 
ending in the midst of a section, and sometimes immediately 
after the first, or before the last syllable of the verse. 
Severe as is the judgment of Johnson, it is not an unjust 
one, that such a mode of procuring variety changes the 
measures of a poet to the periods of a declaimer.^' Pew 
readers are to be met with, who can make the beginning or 
the ending of Milton^s lines perceptible to their audience. 

If it be said, that such sudden and abrupt termination 
of the sentence often suits the subject,^ and is strikingly 
beautiful—the beauty will be acknowledged, but it is a 
beauty beyond the reach of Milton*s metre, a beauty there¬ 
fore, which he had no right to meddle with. Versification 
ceases to be a science, if its laws may be thus lightly broken. 

It may perhaps be said, that Milton^s metre is sui generic, 
land not to be judged by the ordinary rules of English versi¬ 
fication. There are critics who consider these sectional 


stops as pausesj and sometimes assign three or even four of 
these pauses to a verse! as there are others who sometimes 
\‘-^ow six accents to a verse; or thirteen, fourteen, or even 



< ' See tlie first example un p. 155. 
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fiftee^ syllables! others again who consider a 
foot of three unaccented syllables, admissible ! and a fifth 
party, who look with scorn upon any accentual division of 
Milton's rhythm, and divide each verse into six cadences! 
Some of these theories I have vainly tried to compreheild, 
and others I have found wholly inapplicable. 

There are certainly few English poets whoso versification 
has been so often imitated as Milton's, or so seldom imi¬ 
tated well. The workings of his genius^ like those of 
nature, are complicated; and to trace a particular effect to ' 
its causes, often requires tho most delicate analysis. His 
faults lie on the surface, and may be copied by a schoolboy. 
They are forgotten, or at any rate forgiven, when accom¬ 
panied with all tho matchless graces of his versification ; but 
in tho pages of an imitator wo too often see only a mimicry 
of his deformities-- -Alexander's high shoulder on the back 
of his courtier. 

Though the descent be somewhat startling, we ought not 
to close this chapter without noticing an attempt, made by 
Drummond of Hawthornden, to originate a new variety of 
the couplet-metre. Its novelty consisted in alternating tho 
double with the single rime. The hint was, doubtless, 
borrowed from tho I’ronch, who in tho preceding century 
had established, as a law of their heroic verso, that iAiQfemi¬ 
nine rime should always alternate with tho masculine. 

It was the time, when to our northern pole 
The briglitest lamp of heav’n begins to roll, 

When earth more wanton in new robes appearcth; 

And .scorning skies, her flow’rs in rainbows beareth, 

On which the air moist diamonds doth bequeath. 

Which quake to teel the kissing Zephyr’s breath; 

When birds fiom shady groves their love forth warble. 

And sea-like heaven looks like smoothest marble, &c. 

Drummond's Sonnets; pt. i. song 13. 

The reader will hardly wish for a longer extract. 


J 'j B. HI. 

rach, or 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE TUMBLINO-METRES. 

King James in his Reulis and Cautelia ** gives us the 
following definition of tumbling verso. “ Ye man observe 
that thir tumbling verse flowis not on that fasaoun, as the 
otheris dois. For all utheris koipis the reule, quilk I gave 
• before, to wit, the first fute short, the second lang and so 
furth. Quhairas thir hos twa short and one lang throuch 
all the lyne quhen they keip ordour j albeit the rnaist part 
of thame be out of ordour, and keipis na kynde nor reule of 
flowing, and for that cause are callit tumbling verse/* He 
applies the name, specially, to a stave, which ho recom¬ 
mends for “ flyting,” or invective; but it may bo used with 
much convenience, in all cases, where the rhythm falls 
within the definition just quoted. I shall, however, in the 
present chapter, apply it more particularly to those verses 
which enter into foreign and artificial combinations, [while] 
at the same time they retain that irregularity of flow, which 
our native rhythms were supposed to sanction. 

We have already seen, at how early a period the tumbling 
verse intruded into our psalm-metres, and have noticed 
some of the causes which may have led to this result.^ 
Another kind of tumbling-metre was founded on the verse 
of five accents. It prevailed chiefly during the fifteenth 
century; and seems to have originated in the unsettled 
state of our language at that period. While some writera 
wholly omitted the e final, and others more or less gene¬ 
rally pronounced it, we may readily understand how soon 
the rhythm of any poet (Chaucer for example) must have 
' become matter of doubt and speculation; and huw easily 
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the most careful versification might be degrades into a 
loose and slovenly specimen of the tnmbling-metre. When, 
once this kind of rhythm was looked upon as sano^oned, 
its focility would be quite sufficient to acooimt for its 
popularity. 

Lidgate has left us one of the earliest specimens of this 
metre in the adventures of his “ London Lickpenny/' ^ 
—a gentleman who indulges the .hope of extracting law 
from an unfeed lawyer! After a vain attempt on the 
King’s Bench, he tries the Common Pleas and the Rolls. 

Uii I to the Cora | mon Place : I | yodc tho |, 

Where sat | one with ]; a syl | ken hoode |, 

I (ly<l I him rev | erence: for | I ought | to do so j, 

And told I my case |: as well | as I coodc |, 

How I my goodcs j were defrau | ded me : by ] falshood]; 

E gat I not a mum j: of his mouth | for my mode |, 

And j for lack | of mon ] y: I myght | not spede |. 

Un I to the Rolls 1:1 gat | me from thence j 
Before ] the clarkes |: of the Chauu ] ccryc [, 

Where man | y I found j: earn | yng of pence ], 

But none | at all j: once regard | ed mec |; 

I gave j them my playnt j; nppon | my knee |; 

They lyk | ed it well |; when they | had it reade [, 

But lack j yng mon ] y : I could | not be sped |. 

Within I tins Hall |: ne j ther rich j nor yett poore| 

Wold dp I for me ought]: although j I shold dye], 

Whicli so I ing, I gat | me : out | of the doore |, 

Where Flem jynges began]: on me j for to cry ], 

“ Mas ] ter what ]: will you cop ] en or by | ? 

“ Fine | felt hattes ]: or spec ] taclcs J to rede ], 

“Lay I down your syl ] ver : and here j you may speedc] 

Then | to West ] myiister gate j: I pres ] ently went ], 

When ] the sonn ]: was | at hyghe pryme ], 

Cookes I to me |; they tooke | good entente) 

And prof] erred me bread ]: with ale ( and wyne ], 

Rybbs I of befe j : both fat j and fnl fyne j; 

A fay j re cloth |: they gan [ for to sprede ], 

But wan ] tyng mon ] y: I myght | not then speede ] &c. 


^ Hitrl. 367. It is also found iu Strutt’s Manners end Customs, SitL, 
vol. iii. [I have carefully corrected the text by MS. Hurl. 367, of which an 
awiirate copy is given in my Specimens of English from 1394-1579; p. ?4, 
hkkpmHy, i.e. eatch.money, is an epithet of London itself.—W. W. S.] ' ' L, 
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•This Vaa th© favourite metre of the ocmtacibutors to the 
Hirrour for Magistrates. Their rhythm^ however, varies 
greatljf. In some places it approaches the common, in 
others the triple measure; and generally inolines to the 
latter, when the subject (as in the passage just quoted) 
relates to ordinary life, or admits of familiar application. 

There is another kind of tumbling verse, which is 
founded on the metre pi four accents. At what time the 
tumbling and the regular metres were first distinguished, 
is by no means easy to say, as the origin of the latter is 
involved in much obscurity; but, in the fifteenth century, 
the two were certainly looked upon as distinct and sepa¬ 
rate metres. The tumbling versos have generally four 
accents, and a very loose rhythm; but they sometimes 
take three or five accents, and the rhythm shifts, accord¬ 
ingly, to the triple or to the common measure. 

The use which Spenser made of this metre, in some of his 
Eclogues, seems to me a happy one; and to impart a 
feeling of country freshness and of yeomanly sincerity, 
which is singularly pleasing. I would instance the beautiful 
fable in the February-eclogue [11. 102, &c.]. 

There grew | an ag | ed : Tree | on the grecne j, 

A good I ly Oake |: sometime | had it b<5ene |, 

With armes | ful strong]: and large]lie displaydej, 

But ] of their leaucs ]: they were dis j araide ]i 
The bod j ie bigge j: and might j ilie pight |, 

Through J lie root j ed ; and j of won | derous hight ]; 

Whil I ome had bene j; the king j of the held ], , 

And moeh j el mast j: to the bus j band did yield ] 

An^ with I his nuts lar ] ded : man ie swine j; 

’ But now I the graie ] mosse : mar red his rine |, 

His bar ] ed boughes j: were beat j eu with stormes j, 

His top ] was bald ]: and was | ted with wormes j, 

His hon ] or decai ] ed: his braunch | cs sere ]. 

Hard ] by his side j: grew a brag J ging brere ], &c. 

Again, when the proud weed ** had worked upon the 
passions of his too creduloui^ master, how happily flow the 
verses, which describe the " waste oak's " overthrow I 

. The Ax ] es edge ]: did oit | tume againe , 

As half I unwil ] lirg : to cut ] the graine ; 
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* S^em j ed, the sense, lesse: yr | on did fenre |, 

Or I to wrouff ho ly * eld | did forbeare |; 

For it I had bene : an aim j cient tree |, 

Sa j ered with man | y : a mis I tercc |, 

And of I ten cio‘'t |: with j the priests crewe j, 

And of ^ ten hal | lowed: with ho | ly-wa j ter dew ] 1 
Hnt sike [ fancies wer | en ’ fool | enc |, 

And hrouiih [ ten this Oake [: to tins mis | erie’j, &c. 


Tho distinction between this metro and that of Christabel 
ib slight indeed. Yet, in his preface, Coleridge will not 
have his metre to be property speaking irregular, though 
it may scorn so from its being founded on a new principle; 
namely, that of counting in each line the accents, not the 
syllables. Though the latter may vary from seven to « 
twelve, yet in each line the accents will be found to be only 
four.” No one will suppose that Coleridge claimed any 
thing but what he 'believed to bo his due. He merely 
laboured under a delusion, of which all of us must, at some 
timu or other, have been conscious, and mistook tho 
gradual awakenings of memory for the slow and tedious 
process of invention. 

Perhaps the same excuse may be made for Byron. He 
has soraowhoro stated, that he wrote tho Siege of Corinth 
before he know anything of tho Clinstabel. Yet so many 
are the analogies between tho two poems, so similar are the 
ends proposed, and the means taken to effect them, so 
nearly identical are tho metres, and oven some of the 
images, that no critic but must feel doubts as to the cor¬ 
rectness of this statement. Tho diflBcnlty, however, may 
admit of another solution. Byron may have had his 
genius turned in this particular channel by the perusal of 
the Christabel; and, afterwards, when his mind had been 
diverted to other subjects, and his memory distracted by 
his multifarious and desultory reading, he may have con*- 
founded a second perusal with the first. Those who have 
often had occasion to test the accuracy of memory, will re¬ 
member cases, in which it has proved equally treacherous. 

The origin of such English metres as belong to 
triple measure, is no loss a subject of difficulty than of 
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interest> Kang James/ it appears, considered them as 
mere varieties of the tumbling verse j and there are early 
specicofbns of these tumbling metres, which approach the 
triple measure so nearly, as to render the transition from 
the one to the other at least probable. I have seen no^ 
‘English poem written throughout in the triple measure 
which could date earlier than the fifteenth century. The 
following song is mentioned by Gawin Douglas, in the 
year 1512, as then popular among the vulgar.* It was 
probably written in the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
but has been referred to an earlier period. 

1 . 

Hay ! now | the day daw | in, 

The jol j ic £ok craw j is, 

Now shroud j is the shau | is 
'I’lirow na | ture anone |; 

The thriss | cl cok cry [ is 
On lov I ers wha ly j is, 

Now skail | is the sky | is, 

'I'he night | is neir gone j. 


2 . 

The fields | outflow [ is ® 

With gou I ans that grou j is, 

Quhair lil | ics lyk Ion | is 
AIs rid I ns the rone [ 

The lur j till tliat Iren | is 
With iiot s I that runeu j is 
Hir hair | tic perseu j is, 

The night j is neir gonc|, &c. &c. 

* 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the triple 
measure must have been familiar, to the ears of the people, 
or Tusser,^ who wrote for the yeomanry, would not have 
selected it, as the chief medium for conveying to them his 
husbandly lessons. He uses it in various combinations; 


* See p. 533. • [See Sibbald, Scot. Poetry, it., p. lx.] 

,* This word was probably pronounced with four syllables awerjkm \ is, though 
i,spelt with three. 

.|See the edition of Tusser’s Husbandry, by Payne and Herrtage, pnb- 

tffcWiid in 1878 for the English Dialect Society.—W, W. S.] 
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in a short stanza, with alternate rime*xsection 


Ill hu8 bandry brag | getb 
To go with the best I, 
Good bus I bandry bag j getli 
Up gold I in his chest |. 


Ill bus I bandry los | eth 
For lacke | of good fence j, 

Gooil hus I bandry clos ] eth 
And gain | eth the pence |. &c. 

sometimes in a longer stanza [section 5], each line contain^ 
ing three accents, 


What looke'!t thou herein to have ? 

Fine verses thy fancy to ])lea!5C ? 

Of man | y my bet | tors that crave |; 

Ijook noth j ing but rude | ness in these [. 

What look I ye, I pray ] you shew wliafc | ? 
Tenns pain ] ted with rhet | one fine ] ? 
Good hus I bandiy seek | eth not that |, 

Nor is’t I any moan j ing of mine |. 

What look I est thou, speak | at the last | ? 
Good les I sons lor thee | and thy wife | ? 
Then keep | them in mcm|oiy fastj, 

To help I as a com | fort to life j. 


Ho has also [in sect. 68] used the stave, of which a 
specimen was given in p. 537; but the great staple of his 
work is a stave composed of two riming couplets. 

To Ilun j tors and Hawk {ers : take heed | what ye say |, 

Mild an | swer with conr | tesy : drives | them away |; 

So where | a man’s bet | ter : will o | pen a gap j, 

Resist 1 not with rude ] ness, for fear ] of mishap j. 

A man | in this world | : for a churl | that is known |, 

Shall hard j ly in qui | et : keep that | is his own |; 

Where low | ly, and such | : as of cour | tesy smells |, 

Finds fa j vour and friend j ship : wherev ] er he dwells |. 

[iSechon 10, stanzas 49, dO.] 

The second of these specimens, it will be seen, is the stave 
used by Rowe, 

Despairing beside a clear stream 
A shepherd forsaken was laid, &c. 
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and whlWi was afterwards adopted by Shenstone in his 
Pastorals.^ 

DuAng the last two centuries we have had almost every 
kind of stave written in this moasiure. It must be useless 
to quote examples. • 


* [See Colin’s Complaint, A Song j by N. Rowe.—W. W. S.J 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LOOSE BHYTHMS. 

Measured proso seoms to have been known to onr lan¬ 
guage from the earliest period. Even in the simple nar¬ 
rative of our venerable Chronical, wo often find traces of a 
rhythmical structure, much too marked to be the result of 


—Ne wearth Angel-oynne nan wajrsa deed gedon thonne theoB 
W 00 S . syththon hi serest. Bryton-land gesohton. Men hin j e of- 
myrlthrodon . ac God | hine ma‘r|sodo . he | wajs on lifje eorth|Iic 
cing]. he | is nu | seftcr death |c heufjonlic sanctj. Hin|c noljdon 
his cortlijlican mag {as wrecjan . ac hin|c haf|ath his heofjonlicja 
fio|der swithjc gewi'ccjen. Tha corth|lican ban | an woldon his j 
gemynd { on eorti)|an adilgian . ac | se iipjlica wrecjend hafjath 
his I gemynd | on heofjeuuni and j on et)rth!au tobrtSdj. Fortham® 
tha I the nol j <lon mr | to his lib {bendum licli | aman | onbng | an tha ( 
nu cad | inodlic | e on cncow | inn abug {atli to { his died j um ban | um. 
Nu we magon ongytan . llnct manna wisdom . and [hcora] smeagunga . 
and heore rtedas . syndon nahtlice ongcon Gadcs gethcaht. 


Coleridge ^ characterises the style of Junius as “ a sort of 
metre, the law of which is a balance of thesis and antithesis.*' 
If we might use the word metre, in the sense here given to 
it—as a measure of thought —wo could hardly find a more 
happy definition of the passage just quoted. The rhyth- 


* See p. 440. A yet earlier specimen of this riming prose (if we may so 
call it) may be found in the passage of the Chronicle, which describes tii^ 
cruelties practised on the young Etheling Alfred, A.D. 1036. 

* As the inaccurate Worcester copy, Tib.’B. iv.,is the only one, within reach, 
that contains the passage, I have taken the extract in the text from Hr. 
Ingram's Edition. [The extract is now from the Laud MS. 636 j see Pi'bf, 
Earle’s edition, p. 129, which affords one or two trifling corrections.— W. W, 

® This word is omitted in some of the MS. and seems to be superfluonSi,. - 

does not appear at all'in Earle's edition.] ■.») 
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accidenl); Many of the writers certainly paid attention to 
the flow of their sentences, and when their thoughts 
kindldfl with a subject of stirring interest, they naturally 
olothed thorn in the rhythm, to which poetry had given' 
high and dignified associations. 

We have seen Wulfstan*^ employing "final rime, to 
strengthen his rhythm, and thereby throw his figures into 
: more marked relief. At an earlier period, alliteration was 
; called in aid; and sometimes wo find all the conditions of 
an alliterative couplet completely satisfied. The following 
passage is taken from the Chronicle, under the date 979. It 
contains the reflections of the writer on the murder of the 
martyred Edward.* 


—Nor was there any worse deed done by the Engle-kin (than this 
was) sithen tliey first sought the hind of Britain. Men murder’d him ; 
but God exalted him ! he was in life an earthly king; he is now after 
death a heavenly saint! Him would not his earthly kinsmen avenge ; 
but him hatli his lieavcnly Father .‘itrongly avenged! His earthly 
murderei's would on earth luive destroyed his memory ; but his Avenger 
on high liath sprcail his memory over heaven and over earth 1 They, that 
would not erst to his living body bend them, these now humbly on their 
knees bow to his dead bones I Now may wc learn, that men’s wisdom, 
and their machinations, and their counsels, are naught against God’s will. 


mical portion contains no less than five ^'antithetic parallels,” 
(to use the language of Bishop Lowth), and every point of 
contrast is enforced and pressed upon tho reader^s notice by 
the rhythm. This balance of thesis and antitl\psis is often 
met with in our epitaphs,^ but wo seldom find that attention 


* Table Talk, ii. 213. 

• Compare Dodsley’s Epitaph on Queen. Caroline t 



“ Here lie the remains of Caroline, 

Queen consort of Great Britain. 

Whose virtues 

Her friends, when living, knew and enjoyed, 
Now dead, her foes confess and admire; ” &c. 
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paid to the flow of the sentence^ which is necessar5'^ to g^ve 
it its full effect. 

The word prose seems to have been formerly used with 
* great laxity of meaning. In our missals we find it applied 
to the Hexameters, and to the longer rhythms, which we have 
called the Psalm-metres j and when Jonson ^ denounced the 
verse of seven accents as prose,^' he was merely giving it 
a title, which it had borne for centuries. Cadence seems to 
have been the term used to denote the kind of measured 
prose, of which we are now speaking; and if, in any compo¬ 
sition, much attention was paid to the flow of the rhythm, it 
was said (at least in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries) 
to be prosed in faire cadence.^’ 

In the House of Fame [b. ii. 1. 112], Chaucer represents 
himself as thus addressed, * 

Thou-has set tliy wit, 

(Althou}fh in thy hede ful lyte is) 

T’o makeu bookes, souges, and ditios 
In ryme, or ello<t in cadence. 

As thou best lanst, in reverence 
Of love— 

and Tyrwhitt conjectured, with his usual sagacity, that he 
had written in a “ species of poetical composition, distinct 
from riming verses.”"* The Tale of Melibeus has been 
considered, by some persons, as '' blank verse; ” but 
though its claim to such a title may bo questioned, it is cer¬ 
tainly a specimen of cadence. The model, which Chaucer 
had floating before him, was clearly his favourite metre of 
five accenti|; and it must be confessed, there is but little 
difference between this measured prose and the loose 
rhythm, wavering between prose and metre, in which so 
many of our dramatists have written. The following ex* 
^ract I have endeavoured to arrange according to its 
metrical structure. It is taken from ^rwhitPs Edition, 


’ See “ Heads of Conversations,” &c. by Drummond of Hawthornden. 

“ Amonges alle clerkys we here the prysse 

Of gramer, cadene, and of prosodye.” » 

Coventty Mjfttenes, 189. 
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'' and is jUrobably not very correctly written j bat, as each line 
is scanned, the reader will see in what cases the final e is 
snppoeed to be pronounced, and in what oaSes superfiaons; 

, while at the same time he is furnished with the means of 
forming an independent judgment. 

i A yonge ) man cal | led: Mel j ibe | us 

Migh|ty and richje : begate | upon | his wif| 

That cal I led was | Priuien j ce 
A dough j ter which j: that cal ] led was j Sophi | e. 

Upon I a day | befell |, 

That ho I for his ] disport |: is went [ into j 
The fel j des him | to i)lay | e ; his wif | and eke | 

His dough I ter hath | he laft |: within | his hous j 
Of which I the dor j ea: wer [ en fast | yahet j te. 

* Fonre | of his ol | de foos j: han it | espi | ed 

And set | ten laH| ders |: to | the wal j Ics 
Of I his hous I: and | by tlic win | dowca 

Hen en j^tred, and bet {cn his wif |: and wound | cd his dough | ter 
With I five raorltal wounldcs : in } five son | dry plajccs ; ‘ 

This I is to say |, 

In I hero feet, in | here hond | es : in | hire cr {es 
In I here nose j: and in | here mouth | 

And lef I ten hire | for dede |: and wen | ten away j 



Whan Mel | ibe [ us 

lletor! ned was |: in | to his hous | and sey | 

A1 this j meschiefj: he | like a mad]man, 

Ren I ding his cloth | es ; gan | to wep | e and cri j <;. 
Pruden jee his wif]: as ter | forth as | she dors j te 
Besought I him of | his we I ping : for | to stint * 
But not I forthy |: he gan | to cri j c and wep j en 
Ev 1 or leng | er the mo j re. 


This nojble wif], Prudenjee : remernjbred hire 
Upon I the senteii | ce of Ov j ide : in | his book | 
That clop I ed is I: tlie Rem | edi | e of Lov j e, 
Wheras | he saitb |; 

“ He I is a fool 1: that 1 dlstonr I beth the mod 


of hire chUde |: till 
for a cer 1 tain tim I e 


er 

she hav I 


To wep I e in the doth 
“ Wept 1 hire filjle : as 
** And than | 8h||l a man |: don | his dil 
** With a I miable wor j des : hire | to re 
“ And prey} e hire of | hire we | ping ; for f" to stin j te.' 


igcn I ce 
confer I te 



* [I scan it by reading “ fi | ve ” in both places.—W. W. 8.] 
^ Qu. s/inie. [Certainly ; it is the gerund.—W. W. S.] 
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Fat whiche J reson [: this no [ ble wif ) Prudcn) ce 
Sufi fred hire hous [ bond : for { to wep ] e and cri | e 
Ab I for a ccr | tain spac | e : and whan | she saw j 
Hire tim | e, she say | de to j him : in | this wis j e 
Alas 1 my Lord | quod she [: why mak 1 e yc j 
Your'«eIf I for to | be hke j a foolj? forsothle 
It ap j j)crtciii | cth not |: to | a wise man | 

To ma I ken swiche | a sor | we; 

Yourc dou"h | ter with | the grac | e of God |: shal war 1 ish and escap | e. 
And al I u ere it so |: that she | right now ( were dede | 

Ye 1 no ought not |: as j for hire doth | 

Yourebclf | to tlestroy | e : Sen [ ok aaith | 

“ The wise man shal not take to grot discomfort for the doth of his 
childreii, btit cortex he shuldc suffren it in patience, as well as he abideth 
the deth of his owen proper persone.” 

This Slel I ibo j us : an | swered anon | and said j e 
What man |, quod he | * slml | de of his ivep | ii% stin j te 
That hath | sf> gret | a cans | e : for | to we | pc ? 

Jejsu Ciibtj: our Lord | himself | 

Wcptc I for the doth I ofLa/larus | his frendj. 

Pruden}ee anibivejed : cer | tos wel | I wote| 

Attcm 1 pre we j ping is I: noth ] ing defen | ded 
To him 1 that sor j weful is j • among folk | in sor | wc 
Bnt I it is ra' Iher : graun | ted him | to we j pe. 

'fhe Apob I tic Poulc |: un j to the Rom) aines wri j teth 
Man I shall rejoyc j c : with hem | tliat mak | en joy | c 
“ And wep [ en with |: swiche folk | as wc | pen ” 

Rut though I attcm 1 pre wo ping be ( j gran | ted 
Outrage | ous we | ping : ccr tes is | defen j ded . 

Mes I ure of we ping : shul | do be j cousid I cred, 

Af I ter the lore : that tech) eth ns | Senek I, 

“ Whan j that thy frend |: is dede qnod ho [ 

“ Let I not thin ey | en : to mois | te ben of ter | es 
“ Ne j to muche dri | e ; 

“ Although I the ter | cs : com | en to | thin ey | en, 

“ Let I hem not fal | Ic. 

“ And when | thou hast | : forgon | thy frend |, 

“ Do dll I igen | ce 

“ To get I pgein | : anoth j er frend j 
“ And this I is more wis j dom 
“ Than | for to we | pe : for | thy frend | 

“ Which that | thou hast lome | : for there j in is j no bote I. 

As the tale proceeds, the rhythmical structure gradually 
disappears. 

This measured prose, or cadence, seems to hare been 
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long coi^idered, as peculiarly suitable for sermons. It was 
used alike in the homilies of the tenth century, and in the 
expositions of the seventeenth; and was probably recited in 
a kind of drawling chaunt, not very unlike the delivery of 
some dissenting ministers. It appears to have been loosely 
modelled on the favourite rhythms of the day, for as new 
forms of metre grew familiar to the popular ear, we find its 
character affected, and slowly varying with each successive 
change. 

There are portions of Chaucer's cadence, which might 
have given Milton the hint, on which he fashioned his 
choral rhythms in the Samson Agonistcs. But 1 incline to 
think, he borrowed them from the Italian dramas of the pre- 
. ceding century. In these poems, he would find not only 
broken verse, but%lao final rime, irregularly introduced, as 
he afterwards used it in his choruses. Ho tells us, indeed, 
that tho measure of his verse “ is of all sorts, called by the 
Greeks raonostrophic, or rather apololymenon; ” but 1 take 
it, we are not to infer that he borrowed his rh} thms frouj 
tho Greek, but merely that he used such, as he thought 
would best correspond with tho classical models ho was am¬ 
bitious of emulating. .Johnson considered the versification 
of those choruses “so harsh and dissonant,as scarce to pre¬ 
serve (whether the lines end with or without rime) any ap¬ 
pearance of metrical regularity;" and it must be confessed 
there are lines which almost seem to merit a censure thus 
severe. But modern pronunciation is not the pronunciation 
of Milton. Many verses, as they are now read by some of 
Milton's admirers, would disgust the poet, full as much as 
his cHtic. 

* The rhythm of the following chorus [in Samson Agonistes, 
667] is incumbered with few difficulties. It has been highly 
praised, but surely not beyond its merits. Who can read it 
without admiration ? 

God I of our Fa] thtrs : what | is man I 

That thou | towards him | : with ha&d so var | ious, 

Or might | I say | contra | rious, 

TemjpeFst thy prov{idence| : through his | short course |, 

Hot ev I enly, as | thou rul’st | 

N N 
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The Angel j ic ‘ or | ders : and j infe ] riot crea ] turea mute |, 

Irrat j ional | and brute j. 

Nor I do I name I : of men j the com j mon rout j, 

That wan I dering loose | about ] 

Grow up j and per j ish : as | the sum ] mer fly |, 

Heads | without name j : no more j remem j ber’d- 

But such I as thou | hast: ® solemnly | elec | ted 
With gifts I and gra | ccs : cm | inently | adorn’d |, 

To some great work |, thy glo | ry, 

And peo|ple’s safc[ty : which | in part I they® effect|; 

Yet I toward these ] : thus dig | nified j, thou oft | 

Amidst I their highth [ of noon], 

Chang j eat they count [ enanee * and | thy hand ] : with no j regard | 

Of high I est fa | vours past | 

From thee | on them ] : or them | to thee | of ser | vice. 

Nor on | ly dost | degrade j them ; or [ remit j 
To life I obscur'd | : wliioli | were a fair | dismis | sion, 

But throw’st I them low | er ; than | thou didst | exalt | them high j, 
Unscem | ly falls | : in hu ] man eie |, 

Too gric I vous for the tres ] pass • or | omis ] sion ; 

Oft leav’st I them to [ : the hos | tile sword | 

Of hea I then and prophane j : their car | kassep | 

To dogs I and fowls | a prey j : or else j captiv’d , 

Or j to the unjust] ’ tribujnals : uujder change of times], 

And con ] dctnna ] tion : of | the ingrate ] ful' mul ] titude. 

Tf these ] they scajie j • perhaps | in pov ] erty ] 

With sick 1 ness and ] disease ] : thou bow’st | them down |, 

Fain ] ful diseas J es and | deform’d ], 

In crude j old age J, 

Though not J disord ] inate | : yet cause ] less suf ] fring, 

The pun j ishment ] : of dis ] solute days J —in fine J, 

Just I orinjustj : alike | seem mis ] era ] ble 
For oft I alike j : both come | to evil end). 

So deal | not m ith | this : once ^ | thy glo rious cham j pion, 

The im J age of | thy strength | : and migh ty min J ister, 


^ Here we must read TVangehc, 

It should be observed, that verses of six accents, with the accents unequally 
divided, were common in the latter half of the sixteenth, and the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Milton has used several of them in the present chorus. 
The rhythm was familiar at the tune, but is now obfolete ; and if the reader be 
not on his guard, may take him by surprise. 

* This and the following verse afford us beautiful instances of the use of the 


middle pause, as an emphatic stop. See pp. 167, 168. 
’ Here the vowels coalesce, they 'ffect. 


* ewst^nance. See p. 51. 

• tKingratefiil, 


7 See p. 167. 
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yhiAt j do I beg{? : how [ b&st thou dealt I alreadfy P 
Behold I him in | this state]: calamjitoiis , and turn] 
{lis la j hours, for | thou canst,] : to peace iul end]. 


But who I k this | : what thing j of sea j or land | ? 

Fe I male of sex j it seems j 

That so I bedeckt |: ornate j and gay | 

Comes this ( way sail j ing 
Like I a state | ly ship | 

Of Tar 18US, bound | for th' isles j 
Of Ja I van or | Gadier | 

With all j her brav | ery on |; and tack | Ic trim j, 

Sails fill’d { and stream | ers wav [ ing, 

Coiu't! ed by all j the winds j: that hold | them play j, 

An am j her scent j; of od | orous | perfume j 

Her har j binger j: a dam | sel train j behind j ? &c. 


The first line of this noble chorus stands by itself—a 
passionate burst of feeling; then comes a couplet, con¬ 
sisting of a verse of two sections, followed by a verso of three 
accents. A couplet of this kind (forming, as it were, the 
governing rhythm) may be traced through all the first part 
of the Chorus—re-appearing at intervals, like the melody “ 
of a song, with slight variations. To give it greater relief, 
final rime is often added. The change of rhythm, which 
accompanies the appearance of Dalila, is effected by an 
accumulation of the shorter verses, assisted by a very arti¬ 
ficial management of the final rimes. We have no less than 
four vowel-rimeB, ranged in an inverse order; 


isles 

ship 

sailing 

go-y 


Qaiier 

trim 

waving 

play 


This novel arrangement of an unusual rime excites the 
attention without satisfying the ear—^particularly when con- 
Wasted with the marked character of the couplet-rime— 
and produces, in the mind of the hearer, a feeling of por- 


' ^ As to Milton’s use of the secondary aocent, see p. 167. 

' Qromd. An old musical term for an sir or musical subject, on which 
r^atiations and divisions were to be made; the vanatioos beiog called the 
jaSwigsto#”—-Barea’s Glossary; which see. 
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Hal reoognitionj which is beautifully adapted to f£,e seuti- 
ments conveyed. 

The unrimed metres, which Campion invented* in tbe 
sixteenth century, are of a widely different character from 
these choral rhythms of Milton. Instead of relying on 
the fitness—the curiosa felicitaa —of his members,^ Cam¬ 
pion trmybed to the precision of his rhythm. His attempts 
are not, i think, such failures, as to merit the almost total 
oblivion, into which they have now fallen; but the exa¬ 
mination of them belongs more properly to the next 
chapter. I shall, at present, call the reader's attention to 
an experiment by Coleridge, which is more in Milton's 
manner, and in which he seems to have had the same 
object® in view as Campion—namely the invention of a* 
lyrical metre, which could support itself without the aid of 
rime. 

The following lines are addressed ‘^To [On] a cataract^ 
from a cavern, near the summit of a mountain precipice." 

STEOPHE. 

Unpei* j ishing youth ], 

Thou leap I est from forth | 

The cell | of tliy hid | den nativ | ity ! 

Nev I er mor | tnl saw | 

The era | die of | the strong | one, 

Nev I er mor | tal hearrl | 

The gath | ering of | his voic | es- 

The deep j-murmur’d charm ( of the son | of the rockj, 

Which is lisp’d J evermore |, at his slum 1 berless foun ] tain. 

There’s a cloud | at the por | tal, a spray) -woven veil |, 

At the shrine | of his cease | less renew | ing; 

It embos | oms the ros | es of dawn |, 

It entang | les the shafts | of the noon |, 

And in j to the bed | of its stil | Iness 

The moon ] shine sinks down j, as in slum | ber- 

That the son j of the rock j, that the nurse | ling of heav | en 
May be bom j in a ho | ly twi j light. 

ANTISTEOPHE. 

The wild | goat in awe { 

Twiooka up I and beholds | 

‘ [Head numbers.—W. W. S.] ^ See Quart. Rev, 110, art. 24. 
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Above I thee the cliff | inaccess} ible I 
Thou ( at once | fall-born | 

Mad I d’nest in thy joy | ance, 

Whirl I est, shat | ter’st, splitt’st |, 

Life j invul | nera | ble ! ^ 

Here Coleridge attempts what Milton carefully avoided, 
a division into Strophe and Antistrophe. His failure, 
^iwhich he seems to have acknowledged by leavihj||^ the An- 
tiatrophe unfinished, shews the wisdom of Milton^s forbear¬ 
ance. When the rhythm is left, almost without metrical 
restraint, to follow each change of sentiment or of feeling, 
we look for exquisite felicity of cadence. But, when the 
same rhythm is applied to different subjects, or to different 
^ divisions of the same subject, wo can hardly hope it will 
adapt itself, with equal happiness, to hath. The accom¬ 
modation of the subject to the rhythm in the Antistrophe, 
is a matter of infinitely greater difficulty than the accom¬ 
modation of tho rhythm to the subject in the Strophe. 
Ooleridge^s rhythm in tho three first linos of his Anti¬ 
strophe, agrees so ill with his subject, as barely to escape the 
charge of burlesque. 


' I have an indistinct recollection of having seen this odo elsewhere. Is it 
not copied, or at least imitated from the German ? [Yes ; in late editions, it 
is said to bo “ improved from Stolberg.”—W. W, S.] 
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CHAPTER X. 

METRICAL EXPERIMENTS. 

Few of our metres have been invented by the men who 
used them. The poet adopted, it may be with slight 
modifications, the rhythms which he found established in 
popular favour j and variety was obtained, either by the 
gradual working of such slight but continued changes, or 
by the introduction of foreign novelties (the church-hymns, 
or songs of the Troubadour, for example,) which, by fixing 
popular attention, at length obtained an influence over our 
native rhythms. 

But, during the last three centuries, various attempts 
have been made to originate new forms of English metre; 
and the sixteenth century was particularly fruitful in these 
experiments. One of the most remarkable was the attempt 
made to imitate, in accentual verse, the temporal rhythms 
of the classical poets. 

The *'rhythmus^' of the middle ages seems to have, suc¬ 
ceeded to the “ motrum,'^ by a very simple and natural 
process. The ancient Goth and Celt were probably as un¬ 
conscious as ourselves of any metrical harmony, resulting 
from the disposition of long and short syllables. The only 
property of the classical verse they could appreciate, must 
have been the arrangement of the syllables, on which fell 
the sharp tone and the igHs. The laws, which regulated the 
position of these syllables, were sufficiently definite (at least 
among the later Latin poets) to give very clear notions of 
rhythmical proportion. The monk, therefore, though in his 
rhythmus he neglected the quantity of his syllables, gaYe to 
his verse all the properties, which his ear had been taught , 
to recognise in the classical metrum. 

But in the experiments, which have been made duringi 
the last three centuries, a very different course , has bees! 
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foUowei^ Instead of the accent represent^g the sharp 
tone^ or the ictus, it has been considered as a substitute for 
the ioitgr quantity. The vague notions which prevailed as 
to the nature of accent, long kept out of sight the difficul¬ 
ties, that necessarily flowed from such a condition. Acoen- 
tual spondees were talked of, without the least suspicion of 
' absurdity, and though there was much difference of opinion 
V as to many of the examples quoted, yet all seeH to have 
admitted that such a combination of accents was possible. 
When at last it was discovered, that accented syllables could 
not come together without the intervention of a pause^ it 
was holden, that a spondee ** might in all cases be repre¬ 
sented by a ** trochee.” In this way, much of the difficulty 
that stood in the way of these experiments was got rid of; 
and certainly by aid of such substitution all the most serious 
obstacles were removed. Still, however, the experiments 
did not succeed, and it may bo well to notice some of the 
causes, which probably led to this result. 

In the Latin rhythmus,” the middle pause was the 
pivot on which the whole verse turned j in the later imita¬ 
tions it was almost wholly neglected. The omission was^ 
more particularly felt in the longer verses, such as the 
Hexameter. According to analogy, the English hexameter 
should have adopted the favourite pause of the classical, and 
have divided after the first (or, in case of the trochaic ccesura, 
the second) syllable of the third metre. 

Again, in our English hexameters (which were the most 
common, and by far the most important of these classical 
imitations) the rhythm was, for the most part, much too 
loose. It followed the triple rather than the common 
measure, and, as there was seldom any pause to rest upon, 
the reader was hurried forward by the “breathless dac- 
tyles,” as Halt sneeringly calls them. When this galloping 
rhythm was checked by the “ drawling spondees,” the flow 
of the verse too often resembled that of the tumbling metres, 
and was open to a criticism, which has been attributed to 
. Wordsworth; it was '^too little metrical at the beginning 
' of a line, and too much so at the close.'^ 

If it be urged, that German hexameters but seldom take 
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the pause, and generally iuoline to the triple measure, it 
might be answered, that we are not arguing against the 
jpossibUity of writing English hexameters with loose rhythm, 
and without any settled pause, but merely pointing out sozpe 
of the causes which have contributed to their failure. 
will, however, confess I have seen few German hexameters 
which, to my ear, were satisfactory j and though it is hard 
to say whither association may not lead us, I think it must 
be difficult, even for a German, to connect any notions of, 
dignity with a rhythm, so loose and tumbling. 

But the great objection to our English hexameters is one, 
that rarely attaches to the German—I meanjalse accentua¬ 
tion. A false accent is always objectionable, however pre¬ 
cise the rhythm may be, and however familiar to the reader; 
but if this kind of “ license ” be taken, when the rhythm is 
loose and new to tho reader, what means has he of following 
the writer ? The only clue, which can guide him through 
the labyrinth, is then broken. 

Now in few kinds of metre have we more of false accen¬ 
tuation than in these “ classical imitations.^^ Spenser and 
^ his contemporaries were led to it, by confounding the rules 
of Latin and English prosody. In one of his letters he gives 
it as his opinion, that such words as carpenter, in which the 
middle syllable was “ used short in speech when it should 
bo read long in verse,^' might be ''won with customand 
simply asks, " why (a^ God^s name) may not we, as the 
Greeks, have the kingdom of our own language, and mea¬ 
sure our accents by the sound, reserving tho quantity to the 
verse ? ” Later writers have been misled by the fatal ex¬ 
ample of Milton. Indeed, so little have our accents of con¬ 
struction been studied, that Harris was guilty of no less than 
two blunders, in scanning tho very line which he quotes, as 
a " perfect hexameter.^' 

Why I do the hea | then rage |, and the peo | pie imag | ine a vain [ 
thing ? 

1 I 

Here the accent on the conjunction is slurr'd over, and, th© 
adjective accented more strongly than its substantive. Piro* 
perly read, the line would read thus, > /, 
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Wi)j I do the Jhea|then rage|, and ] the peojple imag|me a vaiu 
thing IP 

By adopting the fayoorite pause of the Latin hesiameter^ 
'w^e should obtain an accentual yerse^ which might be thus 
defined. It would open with an abrupt'section of three 
accents, admitting of a lengthening syllable; and would 
’ close with a lengthened section of three accents, l^eginning 
■ with ono unaccented syllable,^ and having two such syllables 
before the last accent.* A verse like this would differ from 
the Latin '' rhythmus,’^ first, as to the property of the 
, classical metre, represented by its accent; and, secondly, 
in the variahle number of its syllables. I think, however, 
it might bo turned to good account, especially in translation. 
The rhythm would, probably, be sufficiently precise, at the 
same time it would admit of considerable variety ; and if it 
were kept well in handy the writer never suffering the “ dao- 
tyles to run away with him, it might perhaps possess some¬ 
what of that dignity, which is so seldom to be met with in 
our tumbling hexameters. 

The following exercise may help to make my meaning 
clearer^ It claims no other merit than that of being a line- 
for-line translation; but may serve, in some measure, to test 
an instrument, which, in more skilful hands, might possibly 
give out no indifferent music. 

Sing the wrath, O Goddess : Achilles’ wrath tlie Pelidcs ! 

Deadly it was, and whelm’d : with many a woe the Achaiaus, 

Many a soul it sent; of hero brave into Hades, 

Ere his time, and left : his limbs to the dog and the vulture, 

Mangled and torn a prey : E’en thus Zeus’ will was aecomplisht, 

Prom the day when first: they strove and parted in anger— 

He, the king of men : Atrides, and godlike Achilles. 

Whieh of the Gods impell’d : these two to the fatal encounter P 
Zeus and Leto’s son : He, wrath with the king, in his anger, 

Plague through the army sent: and thick and fast fell the soldiers ; 


1 One kind of verse has been purposely omitted. A sefstion beginning witdi 
unaccented syllables is for several reasons so inconvenient, that it is hotter 
to get rid of it altogether. 

: This metre is pretty closely followed in the first twenty lines of Southey’s 

Yiskm of Judgment; and who can read that splendid opening without pleasmo f 
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For that Atreus' son : had Closes evil entreated, 

When to the ships the priest 1 came laden with ransom, and offer'd 
Gifts of untold price : to rescue his daughter from bondage, ^ 

And the God’s fillet bare : in hand—far-shooting Apollo’s— 

High on the golden staff: Full humbly he sued the Achaians, 

But the two sons of Atreus : most sued, as chiefs of the people. 

“ Sons of Atreus, and all: ye other grieve-arm’d Achaians, 

“ May the Gods speed your wish : (that dwell in abodes of Olympus) 

“ Priam’s towns to raze : and win your way happily homeward! 

“ But to me my child ; my lov’d one release, and the ransom 
“ Take to yourselves, and fear : Zeus’ son, far-shooting Apollo.” 

Then, on all sides, their wish : out spake the other Achaians 
Him the priest to honour : and take the bounteous ransom, 

But ill pleas’d at heart : was Atreus’ son Agamemnon— 

He the priest dismiss’d : with insult and bitterest menace. ^ 

“ Let me not, old man, : beside these hollow ribb’d gallies 
“ Find thee ling’ring now : or hither henceforth returning. 

Lest the God’s staff and fillet: perchance may little avail thee. 

“ Her will I not release : before old age overtake her, " 

“ In our distant home : at Argos, far from her country, 

“ Driving along the shuttle : and mounting my bed to partake it. 

“ Hence! and anger me not: that safe may be thy departure.” 

Thus he spake; the old man : sore trembled, and straightway obey’d 
him. 

Silent he paced the shor^ : far beat by the billowy ocean. 

All alone he went : then pray’d full oft to Apollo, 

Ihray’d to his King and God : the son of Leto the fair-haired. 

“ Thou of the silver bow : who Chryses ever encirclest, 

“ And thrice holy Killa : who Tenedos sway’st at thy pleasure, 

“ Hear me, Smintheus I if ere : I crown’d thy beauteous temple, 

“ If to thee I biu*nt: fat ofTring entire on thine altar, 

Haunch of bull or goat: this one request do thou grant me— 

“ May the Achaians rue : my tears, avenged by thine arrows! ” 

Thus he spake; his pray’r : was heard by Phoebus Apollo, 

Wrath at heart he left : the topmost heights of Olympus, 

Down from his shoulders hung : the fatal bow, and the quiver 
Closed all around : and, as he came in his anger, 

Rattled the arrows of death : and black as night was his coming. 

Our poets did not confine their attention to the " Herbiic 
verse ” of classical Literature. Sidney has left us specimens 
of the Elegiac metre but though he succeeded somewhat- 
better in the pentameter (owing to the very marked charWfl'C' 
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ter of ilb pause) than in the accompanying hexameter, hie 
imitationa of neither are worthy of hie reputation. The 
happiest attempt which hae>tbeen made to. follow the Ovidian 
; metre is a version of two German lines by Coleridge. He 
describes and exemplifies it in the following couplet j 

I In I the hexam | eter ris j es : the foun | tain's sil | very col j umn, 

s In j the pentam [ eter aye |: fal j ling in mel | ody back j; 

Spenser's hexameters have perished; and if we may judge 
from his '' trimetra," without much loss to his reputation. 
It would have been as well if the latter had followed them. 
We have seen^ what kind of rhythmus" belonged to the 
lambic Senarius—-the following staves are part of Spenser's 
imitation. 


Now doe 1 nightly waste, wanting my kindclie reste, 
Now doc I dailye starve, wanting my daily foode, 
Now doc I always dye, wanting my timely mirth. 

And if I waste, who will bewailc my heavy chaunce ? 
And if I starve, who will record my cursed end ? 

And if I dye, who will saye, “ this was Immerito ? ” 


Well might his friend Harvey doubt, if the lines were ''so 
precisely perfect for the feete," as the poet " over partially 
weened, and over confidently avouched ! " 

" English Sapphics " were probably written in the six¬ 
teenth century, certainly not long after the year 1600. A 
specimen of their rhythm may be found in bk. i. c. 6.'^ The 
following imitation of the " Catullian Hendecasyllables " we 
owe to Coleridge. 


Hear | my belov [ ed: an old | Miles | ian sto j ry I 
High I and cmbos om'd : in con | grega | ted laujrels, 

Glim I mer’d a tern pie : upon | a brcez I y head | land ; 

In I the dim dis | tance: amid | the sky j ey bil {lows 
Bose I a fair is | land: the God | of flocks | bad plac’d | it. 
From I the far shores |: of the bleak | re-sounding is | land, 
Oft j by the moon {light: a Ut | tie boat ( came float | ing, 
Came | to the sea] >cave : beneath | the breezjy head |land, 
Where | amid myr ties : a path | way stole | in maz | es. 

Up I to the groves : of the high { embos | om’d tern | pie. 


^ See p. 515. 


® P. 109. 
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■ There j in a thic | ket: of ded | icated ros | ea, ^ 

Oft I did a pries | tess*: as love (ly as | a vis | ion, 

Pouring her soul |: to the son j of Cyth | ere | a 
Pray | him to hov|er: around'’| the slight | canoe |-boSt, 

And I with invis | ible : pi | lotage | to guide | it, &c. 

Coleridge, it is seen, substitutes a dactyle for the two- 
syllabled foot, which begins the verse of his classical model; 
and so converts the “ hendecasyllable into a verse of 
twelve syllables. This he doubtless did with the view of 
accommodating his verse to the fashionable rhythms of 
the day. But, in experiments of this kind, the reader looks 
for novelty ; and the ear would soon familiarize itself with 
a metre, which should consist of the verses 1Z. 51. and 
1 U. 1 1., the first section of course taking the two accents, r. 
If such a rhythm were thought monotonous, it might be 
varied by occasionally using 2 Z, or 2 ZZ., as the first section. 
Would some of Coleridge^s lines be very much injured by 
thus lopping them of a syllable ? With such curtailment 
they would certainly come nearer to the rhythm of the 
“ hendecasyllable.” 

Hear, my lov’d one ; an old Milesian story ! 

High, and bosom’d : in congregated laurels, 

Glimmer’d a temple : upon a breezy headland. 

Far in Ocean : amid the skyey billows, 

Hose an island : the God of flocks had placed it, &c. 

These imitations of the classical metres were not the only 
means taken, in the sixteenth century, to introduce novelty 
into English versification. The necessity of rime was not 
only questioned, but its utility denied. Campion, who led 
the attack against it, has left us a treatise, wherein, amid 
much vague and inconsequential reasoning, we sometimes 
catch glimpses of the real principles on which English verse 
depends. The result of his criticism was the recon^mendar 
tion of certain metres, which bethought especially suited, to 
certain subjects, and at the same time sufficiently rhythmical, 
to support themselves without the aid of rime. Sis ' ' 
'' lambics,” or the metre selected for ** triumphs of princes 
and stern tragedies,** are nothing more than our modem' ":' 
blank verso. , J 
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Goe numbers, boldly passe, stay not for ayde, 

Of shifting rime, that eosie lUltterer, 

Whose witchcrait can the ruder eares beguile; 

Let your smooth feete, enured to purer arte, 

True measures tread, &c. 

j His ** Dimeters/' as he calls them, were recommended 
for the Chorus in a tragedy." 

Raving warre, begot 
< In the thirstye sands 

; Of the Lybian iles, 

Wastes our emptye fields, &c. 

His Trochaic/’ ^ “ Anacreontic/’ * and Elegiac " * 
metres have been already noticed. The rhythm of the last 
is peculiar, and might, perhaps, in some few cases, be used 
to advantage. 

Campion sometimes aimed at novelty hy^breaking hia 
verses. As the broken stave (of which we shall have to 
speak hereafter) had been already introduced into our 
poetry, there was little originality in the attempt; but it 
may be well to notice one or two of the results. His 
** Sapphic" verses have for their subject “ a triumph at 
Whitehall." 

Loe they sound, the knights in order armed 
* Entring threat the lists, addrest in combat, 

For their courtly loves; he— he's the wonder. 

Whom Eliza graoeth. 

Their plum’d pomp the vulgar heaps detainctli, 

And rough steeds—let us the still devices 
Clase observe, the speeches and the music, 

Peaceful arms adorning, &c. 

The following song is written in numbers fit to ex- 
presse any amorous conceite." It appears to me extremely 
beautiful. 

Rose-cheek’t Lawra, come ! 

Sing thou smoothly with thy beauties 
Silent musick, either other 
Sweetely gracing. 


^ P. 232. 


* P. 180. 


* P.249. 
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Lovely forms do flowe 
From concent deuinely framed, 
ficau’n is musick, and thy beawties 
Btirth is heauenly. 

These dull notes we sing 
Discords neede for helps to grace them; 

Only beawtie purely loving 
Knowes no discorde; 

But still moues delight, 

Like cleare springs renu’d by flowing, ' 

£uer perfct, euer in them¬ 
selves etcnial. 

Of all the experiments, made in our versification during 
the sixteenth century, those depending on the sectional 
pause now strike the ear as most singular. Some of these 
have been already noticed in bk. i. c. 7. In the song* 
written by Sir Philip Sidney, every verse takes the pause, 
but the situation of the pause is not regulated by any well- 
defined law. In Shakespeare^s song,* its place infixed. This 
appears to have been the more usual mode of introducing it, 
and is certainly the safest. When the reader is thus fore¬ 
warned and prepared for its occurrence, the pause may 
sometimes be made to answer very valuable purposes. The 
peculiar character which it imparts to the rhythm, may often 
be used advantageously, to mark the divisions of a stave’; 
and this was one of the chief uses to which it was formerly 
put. The old Scotch song “ aganis the Ladyes,*’ may serve 
for an example. [See Ancient Scottish Poems, ed. Pin¬ 
kerton.] 

Sen Adam, our progenitour, 

(P^rst creat be tbe Lord) 

Believ’d his wickit paramour, 

Quha couneal’d hiln discord, 

Persuading him for to accord 
Unto the deils report, 

Dull I dull I : dreis | the man 
That trests into that sort. 

Thair belts, thair broches, and thair rings 
Mak biggings bair at hame, 


* P. 151. 


* P. 158. 
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^ Thair hudes, thair chymottrs, thair gamysbings 
* For to augment thair fame. ^ 

Scho sail thairfoir be calt Madame, 

' f Botand the laird maid knycht, 

Grit I grit [ : is ) thair grade |, 

< Ilowbeit thair rents be slicht, &c. 

Later writers have seldom ventured on these experi- 
ments. It is true, they sometimes give a marked cha- 
racter to their rhythm, but one, in the language of Bede, 

' ** non artifici moderatione servatam, sed sono et ipsA modu- 
! latione ducente.” Thus, in his melodies, Moore sometimes 
makes his rhythm oscillate round the verse 6 ^: 6. of five 
accents. 

, They slander thee sorely : who say thy vows are frail, 

Hadst thou been a false one : thy check had been less pale, 

They say, too, so long : thou hast worn those ling’ring chains, 

That deep in thy heart : they have printed their servile stains. 

Oh! do not believe them ’ : no chain could that soul subdue 
Where shincth thy spirit : there liberty sbineth too. 

[T^e Irish Peasant to his Mistress, st. 3.] 

Before we close the chapter, it may bo well to notice an 
opinion that has prevailed on the subject of our heroic 
verse, the investigation of which may open views of the 
general capahilitiea of English metre. Many of our poets have 
considered our heroic verse as subjected to stricter laws, and 
as imposing gi-eater difl&cultiea on those who wrote it, than 
the heroic verse of classical literature. As the latter ad* 
mitted a dactyle or foot of three syllables in five places, and 
our heroic verse only in two, the greater facility of the 
former was looked upon as settled, ^ At the present day it 
will hardly be necessary to combat this notion, or to show 
how much more rhythmical is the verse, which has not only 
all its feet equivalent in respect to quantity, but has even 
its accented or sharp-toned syllables regulated by rule. As, 
however, opinions seldom last long, unless they contain 
; some truth, it may be worth while inquiring how much of it “ 

' ;''. ^ [In some editions—“ Oh! foul is the slander, no chain could that sold 
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Iia 9 sufficed to give curreuoy to notions^ certainly OU tl^e 
whole erroneous. 

Verso is distinguished from prose by its metre, or in other - 
words by the selection of its rhythms. The law, which limits 
the selection, may be more or less comprehensive, but when 
once adopted should be scrupulously observed. If the poem 
be short, and contain little change of feeling or of sentiment, 
a confined rhythm is not always a disadvantage; if it con¬ 
tain variety of sentiment, there should be corresponding 
variety in the rhythm. In all cases, however, the law of the 
metre should be clear and definite. 

Now the excellence of the hexameter consisted in the 
union of two very diflterent qualities—its metre Was at once 
definite and comprehensive. Though governed by Jaws 
most strictly scientific, its cadence was allowed a variety of 
flow, that easily adapted itself to every change of subject. 
Our heroic verse was fashioned on that of five accents and 
ten syllables. A metre so confined, that even Gaskoyne 
felt the thraldom, was ill-suited to the genius or the temper 
of Milton; and he struggled hard for freedom. He varied 
the flow of the rhythm, and lengthened the sections, these 
were legitimate alterations; he split the sections, and over¬ 
laid the pauses, and the law of his metre was broken, the 
science of his versification gone. The giant put on the 
habiliments of the dwarf—could he do otherwise than rend 
them ? 

The inferiority of our heroic verse, as a means of poetical 
expression, must be acknowledged; but its facility, in point 
of versification, is no less clear. Its rhythm is so obvious, 
that we often use it when writing prose; and one author, 
who makes the same remark, illustrates it (all unconsciously 
it would seem) by his own example, “ such verse j we 
make when | we are writ | ing prose | —we make [ such 
verse in com | mon con | versa | tion.'*' 

It may be asked, has our language no metre which may. 
satisfy the demands alike of science and of genius ? Gan it ' 
furnish no well-defined system of rhythm, fit to embody the 
conceptions of a man like Milton ? Is accentual rhythm' 
(for the question ultimately resolves itself into this) so iior > 
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ferior tc^fehe temporal, that, to be definite, it must bo csrippled 
and confined] to be comprehensive, it must be vague and 
desultory ? 

Whether any of our poets have used such a metro, is a 
question that may raise a doubt; that our language could 
have furnished it, admits of none. Suppose a metre to 
consist of verses of five accents, rejecting the sectional 
'^ause j hero wo have a very simple and definite law, admit¬ 
ting of a varied rhythm, which might satisfy oven a Milton^s 
passion for variety. It would allow of no less than 1296_ 
verses,^ each possessing its peculiar cadence. Of these some 
classes might possibly have a rhythm ill-suited to the 
author^s subject j but if two-thirds were rejected, surely no 
• one could complain that his genius had been cramped by the 
narrow range of his metre ? 

Of all the metres known to our poetry, that which has 
best succeeded in reconciling the poet’s freedom with the 
demands of science, is the alliterative system of our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors. If the compound and pausing sections 
be rejected, the scheme of its rhythm (or rather that to 
which it tended to approximate) may be thus defined. Its 
verses admitted from four to six accents, and each verse 
contained two, and the longer, verses throe alliterative 
syllables. A metre thus definite might bo made to in¬ 
clude almost every rhythm that has been used in our 
poetry. The writer might pass from the common measure 
to the triple, from the epic rhythm to tho lyrical; ho might 
raise his style to a level with the highest, or lower it to that 
of the humblest theme; he might, in short, make his rhythm 
ever answer to. the subject, and adapt itself to every change 
of feeling and of sentiment. But where shall we find tho 
men, that would use these opportunities without abusing 
them ?—where mental vigour to resist tho temptations, 
which extreme facility holds out, and at the same time 
capacity large enough, to fill up an outline thus varied and 
extensive ? 


‘ 1 ’. 160 . 


o o 
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BOOK IV. 

CHAPTER I. 

STAVES. 

A STAVE is a portion of a song or poem, containing a 
given number of verses, arranged according to some given 
law, and ending with a period, or a.t least with some impor¬ 
tant division of a sentence. When two or more staves are 
knit together into one, the compound stave thence resulting 
may be called a stanza—a name that seems to have been 
first applied to the compound Italian staves, which came into 
fashion during the sixteenth century. 

The peculiarity of Gothic verse, to which we have so 
often alluded under the name of parallelism, would, doubt¬ 
less, have led the way in our own language (as it certainly 
did in the Icelandic) to the invention of the stave. Some 
critics Ijave even discovered imperfect staves in the lyrical 
portions of our Anglo-Saxon poems, and so symmetrical 
are the forms, in which the periods sometimes arrange 
themselves, that no one can feel surprise at the conclusions 
they have drawn. 

The great obstacle to the introduction of regular staves 
seems to have been the mode in. which the stops were re¬ 
gulated in Anglo-Saxon verse. As most sentences ended 
in the middle of a couplet, the stave must have closed 
with an odd section, and brol^n alliteration, or the popu¬ 
lar ear been accustomed to a new termination of the period. 
The Icelanders had staves that included this kind of soli¬ 
tary section, but they appear to have been of later date 
than the simpler staves, and, notwithstanding a change in 
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the rimii% letters, I rather suspect they originated in the 
use of the compound section, and were, in fact, nothing more 
than th^ sequel of the section or verse preceding. 

When, in the eleventh century, the middle stop became 
subordinate to the final, this difficulty vanished; and many 
contemporary English poems are found divided into pe¬ 
riods, which have little to distinguish them from the simpler 
kind of Icelandic staves. The Icelandic stave was some¬ 
times expanded from four to six, or even more, verses j in 
these English staves the same liberty was more largely and 
also more frequently taken; but there are poems in which 
the staves are of the same length throughout, and the rhyth¬ 
mical structure are not very unlike that which is found in 
•the Icelandic. The following version of the 180tli Psalm 
was made late in the eleventh, or early in the twelfth century. 
If the MS. bo correctly published,^ each section was written 
as a distinct verso. 


Nis I min hcorjte with | the 
Ahaf I eiv Drill j ten 
Nc I mine eaglan with | the 
On I) I ferhyg | tie 

Ne I ie on mieg j eno 
Mic I him gang | c 
Ne wim I dur o | ter me j 
Wunjiath a>n|ig 

Ac ic j mid eath {mednm 
Eall I gcthaf;ige 
Is 1 min sawl | on thon j 
Swy j the gefeon j de 

8w'a man | set ined \ er bith 
Mic I ium fed | ed 
Swa I thu min; re sawl j e 
Sym j ble gyl | dost 

Is i rahel j as on Drih | ten 
A I getreow j igen 
Of I tbissum nu t 
A I wa to wor [ ulde 


Mine heart is not 'gainst thee 
Uplifted, Lord! 

Nor mine eyes ’gainst thee, 

In pride of soul. 

Nor do I walk 
In grandeur of Power ; 

Nor doth any wondrous thing 
Around me dwell. 

But I with the lowly-min|ied, 
In all, con-sent— 

My .soul therewith 
Is right joyful! 

As by bis mother man 
Is richly nourish’d, 

So thon my soul 
Wilt ever bless. 

Let men of Israel in the Lord 
Aye put their trust, 

* From this present— 

Ever, for ages! 


’ Iiibri Fsalmorura, Oxford 1835 [edited by B. Thorpe], published at the 
expense of the University from an Anglo-Saxon MS., now in the Biblioihk^e 
du JS«u 
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It seems, indeed, that, during the eleventh and'.^arly half 
of the twelfth century, our versification was gradually 
taking a form, in all essential particulars, the sam^ as the 
Icelandic. Had it continued free from foreign influences 
but one century longer, it might have exhibited all those 
pecularities of structure, which were afterwards adopted by 
the Icelandic, and which render the prosody of that lan¬ 
guage so complicated and difficult j and it is even probable, 
that some of these peculiarities may yet be discovered in the 
MSS., which a more careful search will doiifttless bring to 
light. The development of our rhythms in this direction 
appears to have been chocked by the foreign novelties, 
which first began to exercise an influence over our rhythms 
in the twelfth century. To such of these as have contri-, 
butod to the formation of our staves, I must now call the 
attention of the reader. 

The classical staves which admitted variety of verse (the 
Sapphic and Alcaic for instance), though some of them were 
well-known during the middle ages, seem to have had but 
little influence on the modern versification of Europe. The 
later T^atin poets generally preferred those staves, which con¬ 
tained only one description of verse. In the church-hymns, 
the lambic Dimeter is always found in staves of four verses; 
the imperfect Trochaic Tetrameter almost always in staves 
of three; the Asclopiad in staves of four ; and the Iambic 
Trimeter in staves of five. All these staves were used in 
** rhythmus; ** and it is probable that the stave of four 
verses, with eight syllables to the verse, now so common 
throughout Europe, may represent the first; ^ and some of 
our tumbling staves of four versos, with continuous rime, 
the third of these classical combinations. Speculations, 
however, of this kind require extreme caution, and will be 
more largely entered into hereafter. It may suflSce, for the 
present, to point out to the reader one of the sources, whence 
our modern staves derive their origin. 

The staves, fashioned on these classical models, rimed 


* Whether our English stave, when it takes the interwoven rime, representa 
the lambic rhythmus, may perhaps be doubted. See p. 614. 
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for the •most part continuouBly. It may, however, be 
questioned, whether the continuous rime, instead of being 
thus a ^ere unessential accident, were not, in some cases, 
the governing principle, on which the stave was formed. 
Continuous rime is found in the earliest Celtic and Romance 
poems, running through an indeterminate number of verses. 
Were the number once fixed, and the prevalence of the 
classical staves would have a tendency to bring irregularity 
within bounds, we might readily account for many of the 
early staves, ^hus furnished with continuous rime. Per¬ 
haps, when their history is more clearly traced, soine of 
them may be found to have originated in this manner. 

But of all the agents, used in the formation of our staves, 
that which appears to have been most active is certainly the 
mixed rime. Mixed rime was used in Latin verso at a very 
early period—perhaps as early as the fourth century. 
Whence they got it, it would be difficult to say. It seems 
to have been unknown to the early poetry of the Welsh 
and Irish; and also, as far as wo can judge from extant 
MSS., to every modern language before the twelfth century. 
At the beginning of this century we find it familiarly used 
by the Troubadour; and, at the end of the century, it was 
used by our countrymen in their Romance poems. The 
earliest English poem with mixed rime, is, I believe, in the 
Layamon MS., and may have been written before the year 
1200, though I would rather fix it a few years lifter that 
date. The mixed rime spread gradually, but slowly, over 
Europe, and seems to have reached Iceland with the 
hymns, that ushered in the Reformation. 

Some of our early English specimens of the mixed 
rime are of complicated structure ; and wore, probably, 
borrowed from the Troubadour. But the far greater 
number had the rime regulated according to a few very 
simple principles, which, though neither invented nor 
exclusively used by our poets, seem to have had a greater 
influence on the formation of our English staves than can 
be traced in the versification of any other people. Before, 
however, we discuss the nature of these principles, it may 
be necessary to take some notice of a passage which is 
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found in the Prologue to Eobert Brunners ChroSticle, and 
which has, more than once, been the subject of unsuccessful 
criticism. For the sake of the mere English reader it will 
be accompanied with a literal translation—a precaution 
which I cannot think useless, as I have hitherto seen no 


Als thai liaf wrytenii and sayd ' 

Haf I allc in inyn Inglis layd 
In symple apeche as I couthe 
That is lightest in mannes mnuthc, ^ 

I mad nought for no disours 
Ne lor no seggers no harpours 
Bot for the liif of symple inenn 
That strange Inglis cann not kenn. 
For many it ere that strange Inglis 
Ill ryine wate neuer what it is 
And bot thai wist what it raente 
Ellis we thoght it were alle shente. 

1 made it not for to be praysed 
Both at the lowed nicnn were ayse<I. 
If it were made in ryme conwee 
Or in strangerc or enterlace 
That rede Inglis it ere inowe 
That couthe not haf coppled a kowc 
That o\ithere in conwee or in baston 
Sum fluid haf ben fordon 
So that fele men that it herdo 
Suld not witte howe that it ferde. 

I see in song in sedgeyng talc 
Of Erocldoun and of Kendale 
Non tham says as thai thani wroght 
And in thcr sayng it semes noght. 
That may thou here in Sir Tristrein 
Oner gestes it has the steem 
Oner all that is or was 
If menn it sayd as made Thomas. 

Bot I here it no mann so say 
That of som copple som is away 
So* thare fayre saying here beforne 
Is thare trauayle nere forlorne. 


* [See Hob. of Bmnne's translation of Peter Langtoft, ed. Heame, 
p. xeix.—W. W. S.] ■* [Of (for So) would give better sense.—W. W. S.] 
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atteiiipt%t tranalation^ in which the sense or construction 
has not been, more or less, mistaken. The passage indeed 
(if it J)e rightly transcribed) contains difficulties, which 
may make indulgence as necessary for the present attempt, 
as for any which have preceded it. 


As they have written and said, 

I have in my Enirlish laid down all, 

In simple speech, such as 1 was acquainted with— 
Such%s is easiest in men’s month. 

I wrote not for any tlisourit. 

Not for reciters, nor harpers. 

But for the love of simple men 
That strange Hnglisli do not know. 

For many arc there who, as to strange English 
In rime, know never what it means. 

And unless they knew what A>a3 meant, 
Methought it would be all lost. 

I wrote it, not to be praised, 

But that the unschool’d men might be cased. 

If it were made in ryme cowee 
Or in sirangerey or enterlacee — 

Of those, that read English, there would be enow 
That could not have coupled a howe. 

So that either in cowee or in baston 
Some would have been confounded. 

So that many men, that hcanl it, 

Should not know bow it went. 

1 see, in songs and in recited tales 
Of Erceldoun and Kendale, 

That no one repeats them, as they made them; 
And in such recital all seems ntjught. 

That mayost thou hear in Sir Tristrem— 

Before all gesis it has the preference, 

Before every one that is or was. 

If men would repeat it, as Thomas made it. 

But I bear no man so repeat it; 

For that of some couple some part is always away. 
So their fair recital (heretofore) 

And their labour is nigh lost. 
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Thai sayd it for pride and nobleye 
That non were suylk as tbei 
And alle that thai wild oiierwhere 
Alle that ilk wille now furfare. 

Thai sayd [it] in so qnainte Inglis 
That manyone wate not what it is 
Therfore heuyed [^jc] wele the more 
In strange ryme to trauayle sore 
And my witte was oure thynne 
So strange speche to tranayle in 
And forsoth I couth noght 
So strange Inglis as thai wroght 
And menn besoght me many a tyine 
I’o turn it bot in light ryme. 

Thai sayd if I in strange it tumc 
To hei’e it manyon suld skurnc. 

For it ere names fulle selcouthe 
That ere not used now in mouthe. 
And therfore for the comonalte 
That blythcly wild listen to me 
On light langc 1 it begann 
For luf of the lowed manu. 


We will not stop to discuss the meaning of “ baston/’ 
** strangere,” and strange Inglis," as these phrases are 
not only obscure, but have no immediate relevancy to the 
subject now before us. We will confine ourselves to an 
investigation of the terms, “ couple,^^ “ kowe," ** ryme 
cowee," and ryme enterlacee." I cannot think we need 
go quite so far in search of their meaning, as some of the 
critics who have preceded us. 

Tyrwhitt first pointed out the connection between the 


For Ed I ward god | e ded j e 
The Bal | iol did | him med | e 

Turne | we ageyn | to red [ e 
And on | our ges | te to sped | e 


a wik 1 ked bounte | 
a Mad | dok ther { left we 


Now is Morgan 5olden : and Maddok he bendes 
The Kyng comen to London : by consail of his frendes 
Two Caidenallcs of Rome ; the Pape hider sent 
To Paris bothe thei come : to the parlcment, &c. 
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<«Tfaey repeated it from a feeling of pride and of display, 
That none might be such as they were ; 

And all that they would [have everywhere known ?] 

4 All that will now be lost. 

They repeated it in such quaint English, 

That many one knows not what it means. 

Therefore was I the moi’e loath 
In stratige rime to labour hard ; 

And my wit was too thin 
Such strange speech to labour in. 

And in tinith I know not 

Such strange English as they composed. 

And men besought me, many a time, 

^’o turn it only into easy rime. 

They said, if I in strange should turn it, 

Many one wonhl scorn to hoar it, 

For there are names full strange. 

That are not useil now in speech ; 

And therefore, for the commonalty. 

That blitlicly would listen to me. 

In easy language, I it began, 

For love of the uiischoord man. 


** ryme coweo and ryme enterlaceo,” and the versus caw- 
dati and interlaqueati of the Latinist. Robert of Brunne, 
notwithstanding his protest against those kinds of verse, 
has left us specimens of both, for some of his rhythms are in¬ 
dexed in the margin as '' cowee," and others as entor- 
lacee.^^ Generally, his ''cowee*^ verse is written like his 
alexandrines j but occasionally we find it written in a form, 
which may, I think, afford us a clue to the real meaning of 
the phrase. [See Hoame^s edition, p. 266.] 




For Edward’s good dce<l 

The Baliul gave him, as his meed. 


a wicked return! 


Turn we again to our tale. 
And on our Gest to speed* 


} 


where we a Maddok left. 


Now is Morgan taken, and Maddok he bends under; 
The King is come to London, by counsel of his friends. 
Two Cardinals of Rome hither the Pope sent; 

To Paris they came both, to the parliament, &c. 
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Mostly, however, Robert of Brunne pats feweif accents 
into his '' cowee verse, and writes it in one line, as in the 


Armes now 50 W alle ; that non him withdrawe 

How it may best faile : I haf Jow said the sawc 
CoMwc^Whcn 5 e haf j the pris | of 5 our | cmnys\ : non j salle Je 
sav I e 

Smyt I e with suerd j in hand | alle j Northum | hetland j: with 
right I salle 5 ^ have 

And Ing | laud 3it alle \ for wer | re talle | : be tint j for this 
dred|c 

Scottc ncn | cr h\gan | unto Ing j lis man |": to do | so douh | ty 
ded j e. 


The original, on which these latter verses seem to be 
loosely modelled, was, no doubt, the alexandrine, or rather 
its substitute, (for the verse, in such case, loses all the 
essential properties of the alexandrine,) divided into two 
sections of four and two accents—of which the former takes 
the sectional rime. The verses in the first example may 
also have been formed from the alexandrine by a duplica¬ 
tion of the first section. When the riming sections, or (in 
the other case) the sectional rimes wore included within 
brackets, the remainder of the verse was written as a home 
—that is, as a tail or pendant; and verse, which admitted 
of such arrangement, seems to have been called ''ryme 
cowee,'^ or tail-verso. In some kinds of verse, several rimes 
were included within the bracket; and hence we may under¬ 
stand the difficulty, which rude and unskilful rimesters felt 
in " coppling a kowe,"—that is, I take it, in riming the tail 
or " kowe ” with a verse, from which it was separated by so 
wide an interval. 

If this interpretation be the true one, the term "copple” 
does not (as Walter Scott conjectured) mean a riming 
couplet, nor (as Price conjectured) an alliterative couplet, 
but merely the correspondence which exists between two 
riming lines, whether immediately connected, or widely 
separated from each other. 

In rymo onterlacee,” or interwoven verse, Robert of 
Brunne has written nearly all the latter part of his Chromcl|, 
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following example. [See Hearne's edition, p. 276.] 


t 

Arm ye now all, that nu one him withdraw— 

“ How it may best fall out, 1 have you told the way. 

“ When ye have the vantage of your en’mies, none shall yo save; 

“ Smite with sword in hand! all Northumberland with right shall ye 
have 1 

“ And all England, moreover, shall for the war be lost—for dread of 
this! 

“ Scot never began on Englishman such doughty deed to tlo ! ” 


• Several specimens of it have already been laid before tho 
reader, one of which may be found at p. 519. 

Both these kinds of mixed rime wore known to tho Latinist, 
and at a very early period. In one of the Cotton MSS.‘ there 
is a letter, written in riming hexameters, which is ascribed 
to Pope Damasus, who lived in the fourth century. The five 
first couplets have the interwoven rime. 

Cartula nostra tibi portat, Hainolde, salutes ; 

Pauca videbis ibi, sed non mca dona refutes ; 

Dulcia sunt aniince solatia qiue tihi maiido, 

Sed prosunt juinime nisi serves luee opcraiido. 

Quod mea verba monent, tu noli Inadcre vento, 

Cordis in aure soneat, et sie rctincre nicraentf), Ac. 

Other examples may be found at somewhat later periods, 
and in the tenth and eleventh centuries this rime was spread 
over Europe. 

The ** cowee,” or tail-verse, was quite as much in favour 
with the monks as the interwoven. The following versus 
caudati are taken from the work of Theodatus, ** De con- 
temptu Mondi,” and are of the tenth century. 

Pauper amabilis ct veneTobilis est benediotus, 

Dives mutilis msatiabtlis est malcdictus, 

Qui bona negligiU et mala diligU, intrat abyssum. 

Nulla pecunta, nulla potentia liberat ipsnm, 


^ Titus, D. xxii. f. 91. 
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IvrKmeahiliSy msditialtilia ilia vorago, 

Hie ubi mergitur^ horrida cernitur omuis imago, &c. 

There is yet a third kind of mixed*rime, which, t]^ough 
it has had less influence on our English than on certain 
foreign rhythms, deserves some notice. It may be called 
the close rime, inasmuch as one copple ” or pair of rimes . 
is, as it were, shut up within the other. This, like the 
interwoven and tail-rime, seems to have been first used by 
the Latinist. We have an example of it in the preludium ” 
to the Life of St. Malchus,^ written soon after, the year 1100 
by Reginald, a monk of Canterbury. It begins thus— 

Prsclia gesturm pelago navalia miles 

Dat pugiim simz7(?.y ludos pi-iiis, et quasi durus 

TIostis cctnatur, belli Hirnulaclira ^igurat, * 

Currit, msturaty secum pugnando '^ocaiur, &c. 

The staves which resulted from the application of the 
mixed rime, were varied by two very simple expedients. 
Sometimes two or more of these staves wore combined to¬ 
gether, so as to form a compound-stave j and occasionally 
some portion of the stave was repeated. This kind of re¬ 
petition was used by the monk to vary even the classical 
metres. Thus he obtained a new kind of elegiac metre, by 
repeating the hexameter—each pentameter being preceded 
by two instead of the single hexameter required by the 
classical model. 

Besides the staves which originated in mixed and con¬ 
tinuous rime, there are others, which have sprung from the 
use of the Wheel and Burthen. By the latter of these terms 
I would understand the return of the same words at the 
close of each stave, and by the former the return of some 
marked and peculiar rhythm. 

It would seem when a wheel or burthen once became 
familiar to the popular ear, it was often used in other staves 
with a view to recommend them to popular notice. The 
advantages of classing such compound-staves, according to 
their wheel or burthen, must be obvious, when we remember 


' MS. Ltmd, 40. 
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such appendage was mostly selected for its fitness —^whether 
the fitness consisted in the sentiment conveyed, in the 
metrical properties of the wheel or burthen, or merely in 
the associations therewith connected. Sometimes, however, 
a burthen has entered into so many different combinations, 
and has been kept so long afloat in popular favour, that its 
original meaning has been lost, and it has become little 
more than a string of articulate sounds, tacked to the end 
of a stave. Still it possessed a certain convenience, inas¬ 
much as it enabled a mixed company to join readily in a 
chorus. 

The hoh is a very short and abrupt wheel or burthen, and 
it seems to have been borrowed from tho Troubadour. The 
name has been used by some of our classical writers, and— 
to quiet the fastidious reader—has been sanctioned by 
Johnson. 

Tho latest expedient, had recourse to for obtaining va¬ 
riety, was to take some well-known stave, and alter the 
number of accents in certain of its verses. If tho number bo 
lessened, a phrase might bo borrowed from King James, 
and the stave, with much convenience, called a broken one. 
When tho stave is varied by lengthening ono of its versos, 
it is almost invariably fashioned on tho model which Spenser 
has left us, and therefore may be termed a Sponser-stave. 
Both broken and Spensor-staves were invented during the 
latter half of tho sixteenth centuiy, and some of their 
varieties still keep a place, among the favourite combinations 
of English poetry. 

Having said thus much as to the principles which governed 
the formation of our staves, we may now shortly notice a 
peculiarity belonging to many of the older ones. In some 
poems the leading thought or expression with which a stave 
concludes, is taken up and repeated in the stave succeed¬ 
ing ; in others, the staves are independent of each other, 
but the different portions of each are knit together by a like 
artiflee. Both these kinds of Iteration are found in the old 
poems which Pinkerton published under the titles of Sir 
Gawane and Sir Galaron, and Gawane and Gologras. The 
stanzas which follow relate part of the interview between 
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Queen Waynour, the gay lady that called King<'’Arthur 
husband, and the ghost of her mother—^who, by the by. 


With ricJjc dayntes on des ; thi drotes ^ ave dight 
And I in danger and doel : in dongon I dwelle 
Naxtc and nedeful : naked on night 
'I'her folo me a ferde : of fendes of helle. 

They hurle me unhendely : thai harme me in hight; 
In bras and in bryraston ; 1 bren as a belle, 

AVas never wronglit in this world : a wofuller wight. 

Hit were ful toi'e any tongo : my torment to .telle. 

Now wil T of mi) torment : tell or T go 

'I'lienk hertly on this 

Fonde to inende thi mys 

Thou art warned I wys 

Ilewar be my wo 

Wo is we for thi wo : (piod Waynour I wys 
Bnt one thing wold 1 wite ; if thi wil were. 

If anyes ‘ matens or mas : might mende thi mys. 

Or any meblc on mold : my merthe were the marc. 
If bc<1is of hisho])piH : might bring the to blisse 
Or coventes in cloistre : might keen ’ the of care. 

If thou b(‘ my moder : grete wunder hit is 
That al thi burly bo<ly : is brought to he so hare, 

/ Imre thee of my body : what bote is hit I layn ? “ 

r brak a .solenipnc vow 

And no man wist bit but tliowe 

By that token thou trow 

That .sothly I sayii 

Say solhely what may ye saven I wys, &c. 


The chief use of Iteration was to bind together the dif¬ 
ferent parts of a compound-stave. Generally, this inter- 
texture of parts was effected by a communion of rime j but, 
in certain cases, and especially when the elementary staves 
rimed continuously, the tye which linked them together was 


* [Pinkerton's text is very badly printed. The passage quoted is from 
stanzas 16 and 17 of the Awnters of Arthure, of which a much ^tter text is to 
be found in Syr Gawayne, ed. Madden (Bannatyne Club), p. 103. Another 
text is printed in Three English Metrical Romances, cd. Robson, p. 7.— 
W. W. S.1 

“ [An absurd mistake for dietes, i. e. diet,s, meals.—W. W. S.] 
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seems have been everyway worthy of*the daughter. The 
ghost is spokeswoman.^ 

» 

With rich dainticR, on dais, thy nobles are furnished, 

And 1 in danger and sorrow—in dongcon I dwell— 

Filthy and hard-driven !—naked I—in night! 

There follow me a host of fiends from hell I 

They dash me down cruelly, they torture me toth’ height! 

In glcdes *’ and in brimston 1 burn, like a flame! 

Was never made, in this world, a more woful wight! 

It were full hard, for any tongue, my torment to tell— 

Now will 1 of my torment tell, ere I go, 

'rhink, in lu'art, of this— 

Kssay to mend thy fault: 

Thou art warned in sooth : 

Beware by my woe,! 

Woe is me for thy woe, quoth Waynoiir, in sootli; 

But one tiling would I know (if it were thy will) 

If once [either] matins or mass could mcml thy fault. 

Or any thing on earth—my joy would bo the greater— 

If pray’rs of bishops might bring thee to bliss,— 

Or convents, with cloyster, might drive from thee thy sorrow. 

If thon be my mother, great wonder is it. 

That all thy jiortly body is brouglit to be so bare ! 

I bare thee of my body—what boots it 1 lye ? 

T brake a solemn vow. 

And no one wist it but thou. 

By that token, thou know’st 
That truely 1 speak. 

Say, truely, what may save thee, &c. 


this species of Iteration. At the present day we havo many 
compound-staves, the parts of which are (as regards their 
metre) wholly unconnected; but in earlier times, when the 
science of versification was better understood, staves, thus 
loosely put together, were seldom met with. It seems to 


^ [The sense is merely brass, i. e. molten metal, so frequently mentioned in 
meduBval descriptions of hell. Moreover, a belle means a bell that is being 
east, not ‘ a flame.’—W. W. S.] 

* [A blunder for anther, i. e. either.—W. W. S.] 

® [Sir F. Madden reads kere, i.e. turn (thee from).—W. W. S.) 

* [To is to conceal a thing.—W. W. S.] 
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have been considered, as essential to their construction, that 
every part should be dependent, so that if one portion of the 
stave were remembered, it might easily call to mind the 
rest. The stanzas just quoted have their eight firs't lines 
bound together by an interwoven rime, and the five last by a 
close rime; but these two divisions of the stave have no other 
connection between them than is furnished by the Iteration. 
When the Iteration passed over to the next stave, it served 
in like manner to aid recitation, and carried the recollection 
with it a step further in the poem. 

The next chapter will be devoted to the staves, which 
are distinguished by the use of the continuous rime, and 
the third chapter to the Psalm-staves, or such as have 
been formed from the Psalm-metres, by the introduction of 
the mixed rime. The fourth chapter will treat of the 
Wheel and Burthen ; and the fifth of the Ballet-staves, or 
of those metrical combinations which were introduced into 
English poetry with the ballets, the roundles, and other 
similar inventions of the foreigner. The broken-stave 
will furnish materials for the sixth chapter, and the Spenser- 
stave for the seventh; and, in the last, we will briefly 
review the whole subject, and throw a rapid glance over 
the changes, through which our language and our literature 
have passed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

STAVES WITir CONliNUOUS KIME 

are to be found in all the older poems of the Welsh and 
Irish, and were, doubtless, familiar to all the other branches 
of the great Celtic family. The length of tho stave seems 
to have been chiefly regulated by that of the period; and 
in some of the Wclsh poems (probably written in the sixth 
century) it varies from three or four to as many as twelve 
or even fifteen verses. 

The earlier Romance poems have, in like manner, a 
continuous rime, varying at uncertain intervals. For the 
most part each period has its own peculiar rime j but, in 
some poems, the rime overrides several sentences, and even 
changes in the midst of a period. These staves of uncertain 
length were well known to the Romance dialect, which was 
spoken at the English court during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. In some cases, tho same rime is 
repeated as many as twenty or thirty times—the common 
endings on, ewce, ent, &c. affording great facilities, in 
heaping together these riming terminations. The poems, 
in which we claim an interest, always, I believe, consist of 
alexandrines ; but the poem on Boethius—the oldest poem 
in the Romance of Oc, which has come down to us—is 
written in verses of five accents. 

Final rime, when first introduced into English poetry, 
was sparingly used in detached couplets—the correspond¬ 
ence being confined to the final syllables of the two 
sections. Occasionally we have four or five of these riming 
couplets occurring together; and, in Conybeare's ripping 
poem,^ they are often furnished with the same rime. In 


* See p. 389. 
P 1* 
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some poems, also, written in the metre of four accents (as 
in the Biblical history, quoted by Warton we have the , 
verses riming sometimes two, sometimes three, foijr, five, 
or even six together. But neither in this, nor in the 
Anglo-Saxon poem, does the rime exercise that control 
over the stops, which is essential to the construction of a 
well-defined stave. 

In some of our loose and tumbling Psalm-metres, I' 
think I have met with instances where the rime was con¬ 
tinued through an uncertain number of verses, and, at the 
same time, governed the punctuation. I have, however, 
lost my references, and cannot readily call to mind any 
instance of such a combination. 

When final rime was first applied to the Latin *'rhyth- • 
mus," staves both of a simple and of a complicated structure 

Suet I e ic I su : king | of blys | se 
Myn hner | te Ion | e : min liner | te lis | se 
Thon I art suet | e : niyd | ywis | se 
Wo I is him I*, that the | shal mis {sc 

Suet I e ic I su : min huer | te lyht | 

Thou I art day |; without j e nyht j 

Thou 3eu I e me strein | the ; and j eke myht | 

Forjte loujicn : the j aryht, &c. . . . 

Swet I c ie I su : Ion | erd myn | 

My lyf I myn huer | te : al | is thin | 

Vndo I myn her | te : and liht j ther yn | 

And wit I c me I: from fen | dcs engyn, { &c.“ 


Among our tumbling Psalm-metres we often find staves 
of four verses riming continuously. Staves of a like kind 
were used in several of the Latin '^rhythmij” and, as the 
flow of our English verses is generally too loose to afibrd 
any safe test, it is hard to say on which of these Latin 
forms the English staves were modelled. The writers of 


^ Hist, of Engl. Poetry, vol. i. p. 19 [or ii. 35, ed. 1871], See also Rennet 
MS. 11. 11. [The allusion is to THe Story of Genesis and Exodus, od. Monjj^v 
1865. Warton’s remarks are misleading; fur the riming of mai^ lines togcfth^*. 
is rare, except just at the beginning of the poem.—W. W. S.] ' 
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had lon^ beon familiar. In some of the shorter poems the 
same rime was continued from the beginning to the end j 
but, faj^ the most part, the correspondence between the final 
syllables varied in each stave. Hence were obtained staves 
of a definite length, that rimed continuously, and exercised 
the requisite control over the punctuation. Many of these 
staves have been imitated in the modern versification of 
Europe. 

The favourite combination of the Iambic Dimeter was 
the stave of four versos; and its “ rhythraus ” was often 
furnished with the continuous rime. The following hymn, 
which was probably written at tho close of the thirteenth 
century, was, no doubt, intended as an imitation of such 
* riming rhythmus. Its cadence seems to have beon a good 
deal influenced by that of our native rhythms. 

S\vect Jesu ! kill}' of bliss 
Mine heart’s love, mine heart’s jo), 

Thoxi art sweet, in very sooth 
Wo is him, that shall miss thec! 

Sweet Jesu! mine heart’s light. 

Thou art day, all without night! 

(live thou me strength, and ckc might 
Thee for to love aright! &<•. 

Sweet Jesii! my Lord I 
My life, mine heart all is thine, 

Change [Open] mine heart, and light therein — 

And loose me from the Devil’s snare. 


the songs noticed in bk. iii. ch. 6,’ seem to have had in 
their view the rhythmus of Walter Mapes j and 1 suspect 
this favourite combination was floating before many of our 
poets, in cases where the looseness of the rhythm does not 
enable us to trace the imitation. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century a stave came 


* Harl. 2253. There are fifteen stanzas in all. [Printed in T. Wright’s 
Spadmens of Lyric Poetry, p. 57 } and in K. Boddeker’s edition of HS. llarl. 
2253, p. 191.] 

* See pp^ 513,514. 


* See p. 475. 
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into fashion, which consisted of three verses, each of five 
accents. It kept its popularity nearly a century, but I 
cannot satisfactorily trace its origin. Ben Jonson h^s used 
it more than once. [See An Epistle to a Friend, in Under¬ 
woods, poem 55.] 

Though you sometimes proclaim me too severe, 

Rigid and harsh, w^ich is a drug austere 
In friendship, I confess, but, dear friend, hear. 

Little know they, that professe amitic 
And seeke to scant her comely libertie, > 

How much they lame her in her propertie. 

And lesse they know, who being free to use 
That friendship, which no chance but love did chuse. 

Will unto license that fair leave abuse, &c. 

The affecting elegy, written by Charles, and preserved 
by Burnet, may furnish us with another specimen.^ « 

Nature and law by thy divine decree 
(The only root of righteous royaltie) 

With, this dim diadem invested me; 

With it the sacred scepter, purple robe, 

The holy unction, and the royal globe- 

Yet am I levell’d with the life of Job ! 


Ichot a burde in a bour : ase beryl so bryht 

Ase saphyr in seluer : semly on syht 

Ase iaspe the gentil: that lemith with lyht 

Ase gernet in goldc : and ruby wel ryht 

Ase onyclc he ys on : yholden on hyht 

Ase diamaund the dcre : in day when he is dyht 

He is coral ycud : with cayser and knyht 

Ase emeraude amorewen : this may haveth myht 

The myht of the margarite : haveth this mai mere 

For charboule ich here chos : bi chyn and by chere. 


Hire rode is ase rose : that red is on rys 
With lilye white leres : lossom he is 
The priraerole he passeth ; the pernenke of pris 
With alisaundre thareto : ache and anys 


* [Printed in Percy’s Rellques of Ancient Poetry— W. W. S.} 
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• The fiercest furies, that do daily tread 
Upon my grief, my grey discrowned head, 

Are those that owe my bounty for their bread, &c, 

t 

' But, sacred Saviour, with thy words I woo 
Thee to forgive, and not be bitter to 
Such as, thou knowst, do not know what they do ! 

Augment my patience, nullify my hate, 

Preserve my issue, aud inspire my mate, 

Yet, though we perish, bless this churcli and state ! 

The compound staves which rimed continuously were, 
for the most part, formed on a very simple plan. Cer¬ 
tain verses, varying in number from four to eight, took 
the same final rime, and a couplet furnished with a dif¬ 
ferent rime shut in the stave- iteration being em¬ 

ployed to bind the two parts together. The following 
son^was written about the year 1300. It is curious as 
a store-house of amatory compliment, from which many a 
gallant seems afterwards to have drawn his commonplace. 
[See MS. Harl. 2253, fol. 63 ; printed in T. Wright's Speci¬ 
mens of Lyric Poetry, p. 25, and in Boddeker's edition of 
MS. Harl. 2253, p. 145.] 


I wot a bride in a bower, as the beryl bright; 

As saphire in silver, seemly to sight; 

As the gentle jasper, that gleameth with light; 

As garnet in gold, and ruby so rightful; 

She’s one like the onyx, holden on high ; 

As the precious diamond (in the day when she’s dight) 

She’s [known as] coral with Kaiser and knight; 

As emerald in the morn, this maiden hath might; 

The might of the margerite (pearl) hath this maid also ; * 

For carbuncle 1 [would have] selected her, for her chin and her com¬ 
plexion. 

Her hew is as rose, that red is on branch; 

With lily-white skin, lovesome is she ; 

The primrose she passeth, the pink of price, 

With alisaundcr also, the ache [i. e. parsley], and the aniseed ; 


^ [Ratify this famous maid.—W. W. S,] 
* [Notpin^, hex perivAakU, —W. W. S.] 
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Coynte ase columbine : such hire cunde ya ^ 

Glad under gore : in gro and in grys 
He is blosine opon bleo : brihtest under bis 
With celydoyne and sauge : gse thou thiself sys 
That syht upon that semly : to blis he is broht 
He is solsecle : to sanne ys forsoht. 

He is papeiai in pyn : that beteth me my bale 
Thou trewe tortle in a tour : y telle the mi tale 
He is throstle thyuemant thro : that singetli in sale 
The wilde laveroe ant wolc : ant the wode wale 
He is faucoun in friht : dernest in dale 
Ant with eueruch a gome : gladest in galb 
From weye he is wisist : into Wyrhale 
Hire nome is in a note : of the nyhlegale 
In annote is hire nome : nempneth hit non 
AVhose ryht redeth : roune to Johon. 


The next stave likens the favourite lady to the various 
delicacies of the table; and the last to different heroes of 

romance, the song ending with the line [gentil aseionas he 
loyeth with Ion]— 

Gentle as Jonas, she joyeth with Jon. 

Hence it is clear the poet^s name was John; and his lady's 
18 just as clearly Annot, and not Joan, as Warton strangely 
surmises. It may also be well to inform the reader that 
all this alliterative jingle was not manufactured for the 
occasion, but consists, for the most part, of favourite cor- 


««« eo«®on 

phases in our old English poems, nsed for the purposes of generalization—jost 
as the Anglo-baxon used the phrases, under the hcav^, under the welMn, on, 
mold (that IS, on earth), and others of the same kind. They show a moro 
arMcial state of society, inasmuch as they all refer to articles of dress. The " 
well-known to the seamstress, and means the triangular piece 
o^loth, or hnen, which is wanted to complete the fork, or interior angles of a - 
vestment; gro mdgna are different kinds of fur ; and bi^e is a kind of cloth, I ■ 

cloth’ ^ T ^ ofb^-coloitred 

het’fn™ Tl? 5^ brown. The word, are 

theiefore perfectly distinct.—W.W.S.] 
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Skilgil as the columbine, such Her nature is; 

GlsuTsome under wede, in gro and in gris * 

She's a blossom in colour, the brightest imder baize,^ 

With ccledony and sage, as thou thyself soest; 
m tliat looks upon that seemly one, to bliss is he brought, 
fie is the sundow'r, that to the sun is drawn.’’ 

She’s popinjay that in pain ; assuageth niy aorrow, 

[Thou] true turtle, in a tower, [I t^ll thee my tale]; 

She is throstle, [wclUgrown and strong], that singcth in hall; 

The wild lark and-? and the wood-wolc ; 

She is falcon, in frith, most secret in the dale. 

And with every man most gladscjme in song; 
tVom Wey she is wisest unto Wyrhale; ® 

Her name is in a note of the nightingale. 

In a note is licr name—let no one name it’— 

Wlioso rcadctli rightly, let him run ’ to Johan. 


t 

respondences, which long kept their place in our lite¬ 
rature. The “ rightfulnesse of the rubio,” tho might of 
the marguerite/* &c. wore common alliterations, and pro¬ 
bably owed their rise to the superstitions of pur ancestors. 
Both Anglo-Saxon and old English MSS. are still extant, • 
which trQat of the virtuos of herbs, precious stones, &o. 

Minot, the northern poet, who sang the triumphs of our 
third Edward, often used these compound staves; but tho 
transcriber of the MS. has, in some cases, written tho sec¬ 
tions as distinct verses. The following staves are part of 
one of his songs against the Scotch. 


* [Dr. Guest prints suufie. Tho MS. has sanfie. The sense is obscure.— 
W.W.S.] 

* That is, wisest from Wey-hill in Wiltshire to Wirral in Cheshire. 

' * [Rather, “ No one names it; ” or, “does no one name it ?” ISempiieth is 
not an imperative or subjunctive form.—W. W. S.] 

* [Dr. Guest prints rmine ; but the right reading is rouiuSf i.e. “ let hiui 
tokk/per (it) to John.”—^W. W. S.] 

* [In MS. Colton, Galba E. ix; printed in Political Songs and Poems 
relating to English History, edited by T. Wright in 1859 j vol. i. p. 61.] 
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Skottes out of Bemik ; and of Abirdene 
At the Bannokburn : war to kene 
Tiiare slogh 3e many eakles : alt it was sene 
And now has king Edward t wroken it i wene 
It es wroken i wene ; wele wurth the while 
War 5 it with the Skottes ; for thai er ful of gile* 

Kughfute rivcling : now kindels thi care. 

Here bag with thi boste : thi biging is bare, 

Fals wretchc and forsworn : winder wiltou faro 
Busk the unto brig ; and abide thare 
Thare wretche saltou won : and wcry the while 
Thi dwelling in Donde : es done for thy glle. 


Sometimes Minot gives eight verses to the stave—the 
six first, of course, taking the same rime. In the song 
from which we have quoted, the second rime remains 
unchanged throughout. As the strain upon the memory 
is thus lessened, there is less necessity for the iteration to 
hind together the two portions of the stave; and, in the 
fifteenth century, it was generally omitted. Dunhat^s ex¬ 
postulation with his patron, the fair-spoken and heartless 
profligate James the Fourth, may afford us an example.^ 

The wav | eruiid warl | dis : wretch j ednes [, 

Tbe fail | yeaud and fruit | less: bis j sines |, 

7'he mis | pent tyme [: the ser | vice value |, 

For I to considd | er : is | ane pane |. 

T'lie slyd | and joy |: the glaid | ness schort |, 

Tbe fein lyeld luifj; the fals | confort], 

'I'he sweet ( abayd j; the slicht | full train j, 

For I to considd I er : is | ane pane [. 

The sug! urit mouth | is; with mynd | is thairfra j 
The fig j urit speiche |: with face ] is tua 
The pies I and toung | is : with hart j is unplane | 

For I to considd jer : is j ane panc|, &c. 

At later periods staves were often made up of couplets, 


[' See Dunbar’s Poems, ed. Laing, i. 204.] 
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■ ScotR out of Berwick aud of Aberdeen, 

At Bannockburn were ye too fierce. 

There elew ye many, without guilt, ae t’was seen, 

And now has King Edwanl aveng'd it, I weeti. 

It is avenged, I ween, well worth the while I 

Yet be ye ware of the Scots, for they are full of guile. 

V 

Roughfoot Riveliiig,' now kindles thy sorrow ! 

Bear-bag,® with thy boast, thy dwelling is bare! 

False wretch and forsworn, whither wilt thou fare P 
Get ye unto the bridge, an<l abide ye tliere— 

There, wretch, shalt thou won, and curse the while, 

Thy dwelling iu Dundee is lost through thy guile, &c. 


which were (as regarded their metre) wholly unconnected 
with each other. The only property of a stave, these 
slovenly combinations could boast of, was the control they 
exercised over the punctuation, and oven this was some¬ 
times denied them. Waller closes his Panegyric to my 
Lord Protector,” with the following lines—I cannot call 
them staves. 

Illustrious acts high raptures do infuse, 

And ev’ry conqueror creates a muse. 

Here, in low strains, your milder deeds wc sing ; 

But there, my Lord, we’ll bays and olives bring 

To crown your head ; while yon in triumph ride 
O’er vanquish’d nations, and the sea besifle; 

While all yonr ncighbonr-princes ujito you, 

Like Joseph’s slieaves, pay reverence, and bow. 


1 The rivclin-g was a brogue of untanned leather worn in Stsotland daring the 
fourteenth century, 'fhe term was giren as a nickname to the Scotch by the 
well-dressed Englishman, and afterwards (as civilization advanced) was applied 
by the “ tame Scots ” to the wild Highlander. 

' * The Scotchman, in a foray, always carried with him a bag of oatmeal. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PSALM-STAVES 

are those combinations of verses, which resulted from the 
application of the mixed rime to the Psalm-metres. Many 
of these staves are become familiar to us, from the use which 
has been made of them in our difiPerent versions of the 
Psalms, but their origin is not of modern date—^in our own 
language they mq,y be traced up to the thirteenth century, 
and in the Latin to a much higher antiquity. 

The hymn on the Epiphany, said to have been written in 
the ninth century by the German monk Hartman, consists 
of staves, formed from the riming couplet of the imperfect 
Trochaic Tetrameter by introducing a sectional rime into 
each verse. 

Tribus signis 
Deo dignis 
Dios ista colitur; 

Tria signa 
Laiide digna 
Coetus Lie persequitur. 

Stella magos 
Duxit vagos 
Ad prffisepe Domini; 

Congaudente.s 
Omnes gentes 
Ejus psallunt nomini, &c. 

This, it will be seen, is only a particular kind of the ryme 
cowee, or tail-verse, of which wo have already spoken.^ . 
Another kind was obtained by applying the sectional rime 
to the imperfect Iambic tetrameter. It was used in the 
Bomauce song, made by one of Leicester's partizans, after, 
the battle of Evesham, A.n. 1265. ' |pi 


See p. 570. 
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Chanter mes(o^V mon cuer le wit ; eo un dure languai^ 

Tut en ploratm^ fust fet le chaunt: de nostre dnz baronage 
Qe pur la pees si loynz apres : se lesserent detrere— 

Lur cors trencher et deraenftrcr ; pur salver Bngleterre 
we est ocifs la flur de pris : qe taunt savoit de guere 
Jjy qiicns Mount/or^ sa dure mrt: molt enplorra la terre.’^ 

The tail-stave, fashioned on the imperfect Iambic Tetra¬ 
meter,^ has been adopted into almost all the languages of 
Europe. It must have been common in English poetry 
during the fifteenth century, and, it may be, even at an 
earlier period. The following stave is taken from one of 
Wyatts songs, written about the year 1520.’ 

Consent, at lastc, 

Hiucc tliat tlioii bast 
My Iiart in thie demayne, 

For service trew, 

On me to rcwe, 

And rcclie me love agaync*. 

The stave hero swelled out into six verses is nothing 
more than two riming lambic Tetrameters, each of them 
furnished with a sectional riiuo. By a similar device other 
combinations were formed from the stave of four, or even 
from that of six Tetrameters. 

By keeping in mind this origin of the stave we see the 
reason why, in most cases, the tail-rime remains unchanged. 
But, as in the original stave the last couplet sometimes 
takes its own peculiar rime, so, in these staves, the last 
tail-rime is sometimes given, and varies from the others. 
The celebrated drinking song, for example, in Gammer Gur- 
ton’s needle [Act ii.], ends every stave with the word old. 

1 oaniiut cat but little meat, 

My stomach is not good, 

But sure I think, that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood. 


' [IVinted iu Political Songs,' ed. Wright, p. 125.} We have here one of the 
instances afforded by our early literature, of an ill-constructed stanza, It 
will be seen there is no metrical connection betwoim the first and the second 
. j the third couplet is repeated in every stave, and may, therefore, be 


lependent of the others. 

* See p. 475. 'fho lengtheHivg syllable of lhe.“rhythmu8'' is generally 
omitted in our slovenly imitations of this metre. 

[Trittted in Englisli Poets, ed. Chalmers, ii. asS.] 
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i . ^ 

Though I go bare, take 3 ^ no care, 

I nothing am a-cold, 

I stuffe my skin so full within 
Ofjoly goode ale and old. 

CHORUS. 

Backe and side, go bare, go bare, 

Both foot and hand, go colde! 

But, belly, God send thee good ale inoughe, 

Whether it be new or olde. 

1 love no roast but a nut-brown toast, 

And a crab laid in the fire; 

A little bread shall do me stead, 

Moche bread I noght desire ; 

No frost, no suowe, no winde, I trow, 

Can hurte me if I wolde, 

I am so wrapt, and throwly lapt 
Of joly good ale and old. 

CHORUS. 

Backe and side, &c. 

‘ So, in the Not-browne Maid, both the expostulations of 
the Gentleman, and the answers of the Lady have their 
peculiar endings, with which, of course, the last tail-rime 
must correspond.^ 

HE [st. 15]. 

Yet take good heed, for ever I drede 
That ye coude not sustein 
The thomey wayes, the depe valcis, 

The snowe, the frost, the reyn, 

The colde, the hete; for drye or wete, 

We must lodge on the playn, 

And us above no other rove 
But a brake, bussh, or twayne ; 

Which Bone sliulde greve you, I beleve, 

And ye wolde gladly than, 

That I had too the grene wode goo 
Alone^ a banysthyd man. 

SHE [st. 16]. 

Syth I have here ben partynere 
W'’ith you of joy and blysse, 

I rauste also parte of your woo 
Endure, as reason is; 

P Printed in Skeat's Specimens of Eng. Literature, p. 102.1 .. , 
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Yet am I sure of oo plesure, 

And shortly it is this— 

That where ye bee, me semeth, perde, 

I coude not fare amysse— 

Wythonte more specbe, I you beseche, 

' That we were soon agone, 

For in my mynde, of all luankynde 
/ lovt hut you alone^ &c. 

In this poem, which probably dates about the close of 
the fifteenth century, the first section of the Tetrameter 
is written as one verse. Archbishop Parker, in his version 
of the Psalms, treats tho first section in the same way; but 
marks its middle pause with a colon, as also tho final pause 
of the original Tetrameter. 

To feede my neede he will me leadc 
To pastures grene and fat ; 

He forth brought me ; in libertic 
To waters delicate : &c. 

We sometimes find tho same sectional rime applied to 
both Tetrameters; but to dance in these fetters roquired’no 
common dexterity, and such cases are but rare. 

There is a species of tail-stave, which seems to be formed 
by a duplication of the first section—such duplicated sec¬ 
tion riming, and occupying the place of the riming section 
in t^ stave, whose properties have been discussed. Tho 
following staves are taken from the Complaint of tho 
Westphalian monk Bernard. They are based, it will bo 
seen, on the riming couplet of tho imperfect Tetrameter. 

Canonici, cum ca;tcris 
Collegiorum sociis, 

Mundaniter imbuti, 

In variis et serico 
Vestiti vadunt Jericho 
Mollissimia Induti. 

Nc quid eorum corpora 
Sustineant, vel anpera 
Tenerrimos olTendant, 


^ Here we have a rime in the first section —to fee<U layneedt; but thi s 
correspondence ie merely accidental, and not to be Ibund in the other etarei. 
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He pretio»is pellibus 
Subtilibus et mollibus 
Catnieias emendant, &c. 


This stave was a favourite one with our poets duriil);*’ the 


Len j ten is com | e witli Ion 1 c to toiui | e 
With bios I men ant | with brid {des roun [ e 
That al I this blis (se bryng | cth; 

Day I es-ey [ es in | this dal | es 
Not I es suet | e of nyht | egal | es 
Uch|®foul I song sing 1 eth. . . . 

The ros ] e rayl ] eth hir [ e rod | e 
The leu | es on | the lyht | e wod [ e 
Wax I on al | with wiljlc 
The mon | e man j deth hir | e bleo | 

The lil 1 ie is | los | sura to seo | 

The fen | yl ant | the fil | le, &c. 


In this song, besides a loose rhythm, we often find the 
duplicated sections lengthened; but in the next century the 
structure of the Latiin original was still further departed 
from, and the lengthening syllable of the tail-verse is often 
wanting. Chaucer^s Rime of Sir Thopaa affords us many 
examples of this slovenly versification. 

A variety of this stave, fashioned on the common stave 
of four Tetrameters riming continuously, was well known in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Though it does not 


Whon he was brouht iippon his stede 
He sprong as sparkle doth of gledc 
Fop wraththe and for envye 
AUe that he hutte he made hem blede 
He ferde as he wolde a wede 
Mahoun help he gan crye 


* [Printed in Wright’s Specimens of Lyric Poetry, p. 43 j Morris and Skeat, 
Specimens of Early English, p. 48; Boddeker’s edition of MS. Harl. 2253, p. 
164.~W. W. S.] 

* TJeh should certainly hare been written whe, * 
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. thirteeith century j at the close of which was probably 
written the song^ that famishes us with the following 
; extract,— 


Spring is oomc with love to town,® 

With blossoms and with song of birds, 

That all tliis bliss bringeth— 

Daisies in the dales! 

Sweet notes of nightingales! 

Each bird singeth song. 

■fc 

The rose she putteth on her colour, 

'riie leaves in the [bright] woo<l 
Spring forth all with good-will! 

The moon recovereth [sends forth] her look ! 
The lily it is lovesome to sec. 

The fennel and the fdic [i. e. wild thyme]. 


possess facility, it appears to have been a great favourite 
with the writers of our English romances, many of whom 
have left us specimens of their skill in the management of 
this somewhat unwieldy stanza. The extract which follows 
is taken from a tale of the fourteenth century, called the 
King of Tars'* [1. 193], The terrible “ Soudan,” it should 
be prefaced, has been unhorsed by the Christian king, and 
rescued by his Sarazins.” 


When he was brought unto his steed, 

He sprung forth as spark doth from gletie. 
For wrath and for disdain ; 

All that he bit, he made them bleed. 

He fared as if he would go mad; 

“ Help, Mahoun,” gan he cry. 


^ In tom.^ to iovotti &o. were well-known poetical phrases, and might be 
rendered in or to habitations of men,” &c. The onginaJ meaning of the 
word town was homestead. 

V .* [Printed in Ritson’s Metrical Binnanoes, ii. 156,—W. W. 8.] 
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Mony an helm ther was urtweved 
And mony a bacinet tocleved 
And aadeles mony emptye 
Men mihte se uppon the feld 
Muni a kniht ded under echcld 
Of the cristene cumpaignye. 

This stave, it will be seen, has only four riming terra^a- 
tions, the fourth and fifth verses taking the same rime^^s 
the first and second, but most staves, belonging to this ^l^s, 
have^ve. Staves of a similar kind were fashioned oxt^f^e 
imperfect Trochaic Tetrameter. They were used l^'Xaw- 
rence. Prior of Durham, in the first half of the twelfp^^^n- 
tury, and afterwards by Walter Mapes, to whom thft^l[ow- 
ing are ascribed in an Oxford MS.^ 

Tta dicunt Cardinales, 

Ita Solent dii earnalcs 
In prirnia alliccrc: 

Sic inatillant fel draconis, 

Et in line Icctionis 
Cogiint bui'sani voraere. 

Talcs rcgiint Petvi nnvcm ! 
n’alea habent Petri ulaveni, 

Ligniidi potentiain! 

Hi nos docent, sed indocti, 

Hi nos docent, et nox iioeti 
indient scientiam ! 

Cardinales, ut preedixi. 

Novo jure cAicifixi 
Vendunt patrinionium; 

Foi’is Petrus, intns Nero, 

Intua lupi, fbris vero 
Sicut agui oviiini. &c. 

This was, doubtless, the model which Shakespeare had in 
view when he wrote the song, 

Or I pheus with | his lute | made trees | 

And ' the moun{taine-tops, | that freeze], 

Bow ^ themselves |, when he j did sing |; 

To I his inu {sicke plants | and dow | era 


^ Bodl. MS. Digby 4, [See Poems of W, Mapes, ed. T. Wright, p, 220. J 
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Many a helm was there unlaced, 
And manj a basinet was olcft. 
And sidles many empty'd; 
Men might sec, upon the field, 
Many a knight dead under shield, 
Of the Christian company. 


Ev {er sprung {, as sunne | and show j ers 
There { bad nia<lc j a las | ting spring j. 

Every thing that heard him play, 

Ev’n the billows of the sea, 

Hung their heads, aud then lay by ; 

In sweet musicko is such art, 

' Killing care ami griefe of heart. 

Fall aslce]io, or hearing dye ! 

Henry VIll, 3. 2. 3. 

Staves of a similar construction wore formed on tho verso 
of six accents. They were used in tho elegy, written a.d. 
1308, upon Sir Piers of Brimingham, ''a noble champion 
against the Irish/' [See MS. Harl. 913, fol. 50.] 


An-other thing al-so 
To Yrismen he was fo 
That wel wide wharc 
Ever he rode aboute 
With streinth to hunt ham utc 
As hunter doth the hare. 


■Another thing also 
To Irishmen he was foe, 

That were full widely sprea«l, 
Ever he rode about 
With strengtli to hunt them out, 
As hunter doth the hare. 


For whan hi wend best, 

In wildernis hab rest, 

7?hat no man ssold ham see 
Than he wold drive a rjnest 
Anon to bar nest 
In stid ther hi wold be. 

Of slep he wold hanj wake 
For ferdnis he wold quake 
And fond to sen Ik awai 
For the hire of bar beddc 
He toke bar heuid to weddo 
And so he ta 3 t ham plai, &c. 


For when they ween’d best 
Ill tlie wild to have rest, 

That no man shouhl them sec, 
Then would he drive a quest 
Anon to their nest, 

In the place where they’d be. 

From sleep he would them wake, 
For terror would they quake, 

And try to skulk away ; 

For the hire of their bed 
He took their heads in pledge, 
And so he taught them play ! (&c. 


In some few cases we find the first section twice re 
peated. 

Ye men of Galylee, 

Wherfor mervelle ye ? 

Q Q 
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Hevyix behold, and se 
How Jesus up can weynde, 

Unto his fader fre; 

Where he syttes in majeste, 

Withe hyrn ay for to be, 

In blys withoutten cnde! 

Townley My si. Ascencio; p. 300. 

The general form of this stave had been anticipated in 
the tail-stave of the lay and the mrelay. One of these little 
poems has been [wrongly] attributed to Chaucer, and by Islip 
is termed a ** ballade.” 

Alone 1 walking] 

In thought I plaining 
And sore | sighing] 

Me re I membring I 
Of my j living j, 

My death | wishing ] 

1 Infortiinate 

So is my fate, 

'Fhat wote ye what ? 

My life 1 hate, kr.. 

It will be seen that the tail-rime of one stave becomes 
the sectional rime of the following one. This peculiarity 
seems to bo the chief characteristic of the English virolay. 

Another set of staves were formed from the Psalm-metres 
»>y moans of the interwoven linie. One of the oldest of 
these appears to have been based on the stave of four im¬ 
perfect lambic Tetrameters riming continuously. It was 

The dryv | ers thor ] owe tlic wood ]-es went j 
For I to reas j the dear j; 

Bo ] men byck | arte vppone | the bent ], 

With ther | browd av]o8 cleare] 

Then | the wyld thor j owe the wood j es went | 

On ev j cry ayde j “ shear ] 

Grea ] hondes thor | owe the grev j is glent ] ' 

For I to kyll | tliear dear]. 

Lines 10-13. 


all des I olatc ], 
both ear | ly and late |, 


» 


out of measure 



* [Another version is g^ven in Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry, Series H., 
bk. 1; and a third in Morley’s Shorter Eng. Poems, p, 76. The author was 
Robert Honrysou.~W. W. S.] 
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used in •ne of those satires against the Boznish clergy, pre¬ 
served by Flacius. 

, Hones I ta mun | di domina | 

Frangcn | do leg | is jn | ra 
Virtu j turn per dit om | nia | 

Tribu [ ta sol vens du j ra; 

Fit or I bis vel | ut fseni | itia { 

£t incr I etrix | iuipu j ra 
Ex hoc I viles | cit gem j ina | 

Eccle I siae | censu | ra. 


This stave appears to have been a great favourite with 
our countrymen during the fifteenth century, at the close of 
which was written the old song/ beginning— 


Robene sat in gud greiic bill 
Keipaud a dole of fie 
Merry Makyue saiil him till 
Robene thow row on me, 

I haif tlie luvit lowd and still 
Ther yeiris two or tlirc 
My dale in dem bot gif thow dell 
Doubtlcs bot dreid t de. 


Robin sat on the goo<l green hill, 
Keeping a flock of sheep, 

Merry Makyn said to hiiii, 

“ Robin, rue on me, 

L have lovM thee, in si>ceoh and 
silence, 

These years two or three, 

My secret sorrow unless thou 'suago 
Doubtless iu sooth 1 die.” 


In the same stanza there is reason to beliovo was origi¬ 
nally written the well-known ballad of Chevy Chase; and, 
amid all the additions and blunders of transcribers, we may 
still, in many parts, very clearly trace this metrical arrange¬ 
ment. The ballad was in all probability composed early in 
the fifteenth century.* 


The drivers through the wood went 
For to rouse the deer, 

Bowmen hover’d upon the bent (upland) 
AVith their broad arrows clear, 

Then the wild deer tlurough the woods went 
On every side full many [or, severally] 
Greyhounds through the groves glanced 
For to kill these deer. 


J (Carefully printed from the Ashmole MS. (a corrupt but unique copy) in 
SpeiHmens of E^lish.—^W. W. S.] 

* When the ballad was written, syde was in all probability a dissyllable. 
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At the last© j a equyar of Northom j berlonde) 

Lokyde at | his hand | full ny j 
He was war j ath the dough | etie Dog | las commynge | 
With him | a mygh | tte meany | 

Both with spear | bylle j ^ and brande | 

Yt was a myght | ti sight | to sc j 
Ilartllyar men j both oifhart | nor handej 
Wear not ( in cris | tiante | 

Lines 20>23. 

The Dog [ glas par | tyd his ost | in thre | 

Lyk a chefie j cheften | off pryde | 

With su I ar speares | of mygh | tte tre [ 

The cum in ] on eu [ cry syde j. 

Thrnghc | our Yng | gljishe arch | ery | 

Cave man|y n wounde j full wydej 
Man I y a dough | ete the garde | to dy | 

Why<‘h gan [ yde them | no pryde |. 

The Yng} lyshe men | let thear bo | ys be j 
Anri puldc | owt brandes | that wer brightej 
It I was a hevjy syght | to sej 

llryght swordes | on bas | nites lyghte | 

Thor I owe rychc male | and myn [ e ye pie | 

Many stcrue j the strocke | done streght| 

Man ] y a freyke | that was | full fro | 

Ther vu | dar foot | dyd lyght j. 

At last I the Dug ] las and the Per | sc met | 

Lyk to cap | tayns of myght | and of mayne | 

I'he swapte ] togeth | er tyll the | both swat | 

With swortles j that wcar^ | of fyn | myllan| 

Thes worth [ e freck | ys for j to fyght | 

Tlierto I the wear | full fiiyne | 

Tyll j the bloorie owte | off thear bas | netes sprente | 
As cu I er dyd heal | or ran | 

Lines 56-67. 


There is another interwoven stave of eight verses, in 
which every verse takes four accents. Whether it be 
founded on one of the Psalm-metres however may admit 
of doubt. In some cases the rhjrthm is very precise, and 


^ In Hoarne’s copy [and in the MS,] it is brylly —should it not be hurmel 
* A haamst was a light kind of helmet. ■ 

’ Afrek was a common word in our northern dialect, and meant a. gaOiimt ‘ 
daring fellow. 
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• At the last, a squire of Northumberland 
Looked under his hand full nigh, 

He was ware of the doughty Douglas coming, 

. With him a mighty meiiiy (following). 

Both with spear, bill, and brand, 

'Twas a mighty sight to see! 

Hardier men both of heart or hand 
Were not in Christendom. 


The Douglas parted his lK>st in three, 

Like a groat chieftain of pride; 

With .sure spears of mighty tree 
They came in on ev’ry si<le ; 

Through our Engli.sh aroUory 

They gave many a wound full wide, 

Many a doughty one they mailc to die— 

Which gained them no pride. 

The Englishmen let their bows be, 

And pull’d out bi’ands that were bright, 

It was a heavy sight to see 

Bright 8Word.s on ba.s’nets ^ light 1 
Through rich mail and manoply 

Many a stern one they struck down straight, 
Many a frock,'' that was full free, 

There under foot did fall. 

% 

At last tlic Douglas and the Percy mot, 
liike to Captains of might and main ; 

'I’hcy swapt together, till they both sweat, 
With swords that were of fine Milan. 

These worthy champion.s for to fight— 
Thereto were they full fain ! 

M’ill the blood out of their bas’ncts burst 
As ever did hail or rain, &c. 


agroes with that of the full lambic Tetrameter; but is it 
certain this rhythmns® was known in the middle ages, 
wid have we. any English metre that corresponds with it 
These questions must be answered in the affirmative^ be* 


* The words (Aai wear are probably an addition by the transoriher. Our 
^tesent copy of the poem is ccrtainiy^ a very ox>rrupt one. 

» Seep. 474. « See p. 514. 
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fore we can pronounce the following to be onG of the 


Wlien Alexander cure king wes dedc 
That Scotland led in luwe and le 
Away wes sons of ale and brede 
Of wyne and wax of gamyn and gle 
Oure gold wes changy<l into lede 
Cryst borne into virgynyte 
Succour Scotland and remede ' 

That stad is in perplexyte. 


As Alexander died in 1285, this stave cannot be of 
much later date. About the same period too, an inter¬ 
woven stave of four verses was common, each verse being 
provided with four accents as in the stave just quoted. 
But it may bo questioned whether such a combination be 
anything but the stave of four lambic Dimeters, fur¬ 
nished with the interwoven instead of the continuous rime, 
and I shall therefore not stop to give examples. 

The common interwoven staves of four, which were 
founded on the Psalm-metres, were certainly of later 
growth than the interwoven staves of eight verses. The 
former, however, must have been well known, and fami¬ 
liar, during the fifteenth century, to which period, indeed, 
wo can trace many of our common ballads j and, during 
the last three centuries, they have boon by far the most 
popular staves in our language. 

One of their varieties, founded on the short metre,® 
must, I think, have originated in the last century, for, 
though in tho sixteenth this metre sometimes split its 
verses, I do not remember any case whore it took the 
interwoven rime. 

To keep the lamp alive, 

With oil we fill the bowl; 


' jPi'iuted ill WynlouTi’s Chronicle, cd, Mucpiwrsnii.i. 401, atided. Laing, ii. 
266 .-W. W. S.] . ^ p. 521 . 
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Psalm-Staves. It is part of an elegy on Alexander the 
Third, which has been preserved by Wynton.* 


When Alexander our king was cleatl, 
I'liat Scotland led in love and law, 
Away went luck of ale and bread, 

Of wine, aitd wax, of game, and glee ; 
Onr gold was changed into lead; 
Christ! b»>rn in virginity. 

Succour Scotland, and restore, 

That lix’d is in pc'rplexity ! 


’Tis water makes the willow thrive, 

And grace that feeds the soul. 

’ The Tiord’s iinsparing hand 

Supplies tho living stream, 

It is not at onr own command, 

Rut still derivM from Him. 

Cowper, Olney Hymns, 63. 

Among the many varieties, to which the hackniod device 
of repetition gave birth, some of the earliest were ob¬ 
tained by repeating the first verse. Tho following stave, 
which may date soon after the year 1200, is quoted in one 
of Archbishop Langton^s sermons, and applied to tho 
mystical perfections of the virgin ! 

Rcljc Aliz I matin | leva! 

Sun j cors veslti ct | paral 
Eiiz I nn ver | gcr sen j entra j 
Cink I fluret I tes y | truva j 
Un j chapel j et fet [ en a [ 

De I rose | tiurije 
Pur j deu tra | hex vus | cn la i 
Vus I ki ne am j cz mi j c. 

The following English stave, which was written in the 
same century, has fewer repetitions. ’ 


® [Printed in Wright’s Specimena of Lyric Poetry, p. 94 j andinBdddeker’s 
editiU of MS. HarL 2253, p. 218,-W. W. 8.] 
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As y me rod this ender day 
By grenc wode to seche play 
Mid herte y thohte al on a may 
' Suetest of allc tbinge 

Lythe and ich on telle may 
Al of that saete thingc. 

By moans of a similar device Michael of Kildare—the 
oldest English poot that Ireland can boast of—obtained a 

Swet I ic I SUB hend | and fre | 

That was | i straw5t | on rod | e tre ] 

Nowth I e and cu | er mid j us be | 

And I us schild | fram sin | no 
[jCt I thou no5t I to hcl | le tc | 

Thai that bith | her in ue 
So bri5t c ofblc | thou hir|e me I 
Hop I pe of al I le man kyn | nc 
Do I us i sc I the trm ] ite | 

And heu j ene rich | e to win | ii 

This world ] -is lou \ e is gon ] awai j 
So dew I on gras | se in som {cris dai j 
Few I thcr beth j well j awai | 

I'hat lou I ith god | dis lor | e 
Al I we both I ielung | so clai | 

We I schold rew | that sor o; 
lh*ince | an<l king | what wen ith thu 
To lib j be 011 1 ir mor [ c 
Jjou I oth ^ur plai | and cri | cth ui | 
rejsu erist ( thin orje, &c. 

T’his sang wro5t a frere 
[esus erist be is secure 
Louerd bring him to the touro 
■ Frere Michel Kyldare 
Shild him fiTun hcllc bourc 
Whan he sal hen fare 
Leuedi Ilur of al honur 
Cast a wei is care 
IVant the schoure of pinis sure 
Thou sild him her and thare. 

Amen. 

The rhythm of Michael's verse was certainly meant to 
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As I rode, the bygone day, 

By green woofl to seek me play, 

In heart I thought all on a maid. 

Sweetest of all things, 
liistcn, and I may tell to you 
All of that sweet creature. 


new variety from the common interwoven stave of eight 
verses. [See MS. Harl. 913, fol. 9.] 


Sweet Jesii, feir and free, 

That wast y-stretcliM on the n>o<l*tri 
Now and ever with us bo, 

And save us from sin! 

Let thou not to hell depart 
Those, that be heroin ; 

Thou—so bright of look !—hoar mo, 
Hope of all mankind! ^ 

Make us to sec the Trinity, 

And heaven’s realm to win. 

This world’s love is gone away. 

Like dew on grass in summer-day ; 
Few there be—wclaway!— 

That love Gotl’s lore; 

We be all y-bound to earth, 

We must rue that sorely; 

Prince and king—what ween they ? 

To live for evermore ? 

Leave yc your play, and cry yc ay, 

“ Jesu Christ, thy mercy! ” <^o. 

'Phis song a Friar raa<le, 

Jesu Christ be his succf>ur 1 
Lord, bring him to thy tow’r! 

Friar Michael of Kildare— 

Save him fi'om Hell’s abode, 

When be shall hence; 
r.ady I liow’r of all honour. 

Cast away his care; 

Prom the shoW’r of pains so bitter. 
Save thou him, here and there. 


be the same as that of the RomancO'Stave, laet-quoted- 
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that ia, as tho favourite cadence of Walter Mape^ the 
rhythm of the other stave was just as clearly meant for that 
of the imperfect lambic Tetrameter. It will be seen, 
Michael introduces two sectional rimes into his foua last 
verses. This may possibly entitle his stave to rank with a 
class, whose properties we have yet to consider, and which 
I would call the mixed staves. 

The mixed staves result from the introduction into the 
same combination of verses, of both interwoven and tail- 
rime, or from tho partial application of one qf them. They 
wore once extremely numerous, and even at the present day 
are far from uncommon. 

In the well-known song, called Robin Goodfellow,^ which 
has been attributed to Jonson, the first four verses take the 
interwoven rime, and the remainder of the stave the tail- 
rime, The rhythm may possibly be based on that of tho 
imperfect Trochaic Tetrameter; but, if so, is a very loose 
imitation of it. 

Betuen[e Mersh | ant Au|cril| 

When spray | hi "in | netli to spring j c 
The Intjel foul | liatli hir|e wyl | 

On hyr|e lud [ to syujge 
Ich libbe in lone longinge ® * 

For sem | lokost | of al | le thing | e 
lie may me blissc bringe ® 
lehani | in hir|c baumlnun| 

An hcn|tly Iiap | iehab|be ylicntj 
Ichot I from heu|cneit is | me sent] 

From sil | Ic wym | men mi lou | c is lent | 

Ant lyht j on Al | ysoun | 


In this stanza the final rime of the interwoven stave is 
used as the sectional rime of the tail-stave; and as the four 
last lines are the same throughout the song, there is that 


’ Seo p. 476. 

“ [Printed in Percy’s Ueliques, Series 3, bk. 2, and in HazlitPs Fwry Mythd- 
logy of Shakespeare, p. 418.] 

® See pp. 475, 476. 

* [llazlitt prints wAinny, which seems more likely.—W. W. S.] 
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Sometimes 1 meet them like a man, 

Sometimes an ox, sometimes a hound, 

And to a horse I turn me can, 

To trip and trot ahoiit them round. 

But if, to ride, 

Mj backe tlicy stride. 

More swift than wind away I go— 

Ore licdge and lands, 

Thro pools and ponds, 

1 whirry* langiiing ho! ho! ho! 

In tbe middle of the seventeenth century they generally 
assigned two couplets to the first four lines, as in the famous 
cavalier song, 

Full forty years, this royal crown 
Has been his father’s and his own, &c. 

Staves on these models are to be found in almost all the 
languages of Europe. 

The following stanza forms part of a love song which may 
date abou't the year liJOO. It affords us another specimen 
of a mixed stave. 

Between March and April 

When the spray beginnotli to spring, 

The little birds have their good will 
With their notes to sing. 

1 live in yearnings of love 

For the seemliest of all creatures; 

She may bring me bliss, 

I am at iicr command. 

A happy cliance I liave secured, 

1 wot from heaven it w me sent; 

From all women my love is gone 
And lighted on Alison. 


metrical connection of parts, which is necessary to the con¬ 
struction of a woll-formed stanza. In tho stanzas which 
follow, this connection is effected by means of tho final rime; 

_ f 


' These verses have three, instead of four accents, but the omission is no 
doubt owing to the blunders of the MS. [Perhaps not; see the la^ stansa of 
the poena.—W. W. S.] 

» [Printed in Wright’s Specinaens of Lyric Poetry, p. 27} Morris and 
beat’s Specimens of Early English, p. 43, &c.—W. W. S.J 
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the interwoven ■ rime being only applied ptirUallys * They 
were written by the old Scotch poet Montgomery,^" on the 
unkindnosa of his friends when he was in prison.” 

When men or women visites me, 

My dolour I disguise 
By outward signs, that nane may see 
Where inward languor lyes. 

Als patient as my pairt appeirs, 

With hevy hairt, quhen no man heirs, 

For bail then burst 1 out in teirs, 

Alane, with cairful cryis, &c, 

llcmembering me (juhair 1 haif bene 
Baith lykit and belov't, 

And now sen syne quhat I haif sene 
My mind may be commov’t; 

If any of my dolour dout, 

Let ilkane soy thair time about, 

I’erhaps quhosc stomok is most stout 
Its patience may be prov’t, &c. 


* [See some account of Alexander Montgomery in llazlitt’s ed. of Warton’s 
Hist, of E. Poetry, iii. 266 ; and see this poem printed in Sibbald’s Chronicle of 
Scottish Poetry, iii. 503. llis poents wore edited by liaing in 1822,—W. W. S.j 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE BURTHEN, WHEEL, &C. 

The burthen wo have already defined* as a return of 
the same words, and the wheel as a return of some pecu¬ 
liar rhythm at the end of each, stave. Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries used the words indifferently; but the dis¬ 
tinction hero taken may be justified, in some measure, by 
the collateral meanings which are respectively attached to 
these terms, and will, probably, be excused from its great 
convenience. 

The repetition of some loading thought or expression, 
at certain intervals, carries with it, in many cases, advan¬ 
tages so obvious, that we might expect to find the burthen 
a device well-known and familiarly used in the rhythmical 
system of every language, I know, however, but of one 
instance whore it is met with in Anglo-Saxon, and as this 
cannot date earlier than the eleventh century, it may pos¬ 
sibly have been suggested by the ecclesiastical chants, in 
which such repetition was common. 

One of the oldest Latin specimens is found in the bap¬ 
tismal hymn, attributed to Portunatua, bishop of Poictiera, 
in the sixth century. 

Tibi lau8 percnnis auctor 
BaptisTnatis aacrator, 

Ilic fonte passionis 
Das praertiium salutis; 

Nox clara plus et alma 
Qiiam luna, sol, et astra, 


' See p. S72. It was otherwise called the foot. Nores, a.v. Clown, quotes—• 
Entreth Morog, . . . syiiging the foote of many songs, as fools were wont.” 
Abo the ourtwm (Jamieson), the holding or undersong (Todd), or the down 
(Cotgrare, 8.v. lereloi). 
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Qua; luminum corond, 

Rcddis diem per umbram; 

Tibiiaus! 

Dulcis, sacrata, blanda 
Electa, piira, pulchra, 

Siidans honore mclla, 

Rigaas odore chrisma, 

Tibi laus! &c. 

In the Anglo-Saxon song^ which follows, the burthen 
consists of an alliterative couplet; and the sentiment, as 
it always should do, gives a colouring to the whole poem. 
The writer would fain lighten the sense of his own misery 


We [land him | be war [man : wra;c|eB cuujnadc 
An I bydig eovl | : car ] fotba drcag ] 

ITtcf dc him I toge-sithlthe : sorjge and longjath 
Win ter coal ] dc wr®c j c : we | an oft | onfond j 
Sitb than bin 1 e nitb 1 -bad : on ncd! e leg 1 de I 


Swonc j re * seon | o-bend | e : onsyl | Ian mon j 
Thffis I ofer-eod|e : tbis| 


scs swa mseg | 


Head ] o-hil j tie nc w®s | ■ byr c broth j ra death | 
On sef'j an swa srir | : swa byr c sylf} re thing | 
ThH*t j beo gear j o~lie j e : ongiet|en brofjjle 
Tbffit I heo cac j on wtes | : lef j re ne mcah [ te 
'I’liris ] ie ge*thene j an : bu | ymb tbaet j sccnlde 
Thffis I ofer-eod | e : this | aes swa maeg j. 


We I thaet msetb |bilde : mon|ge gcfnigjnon 
Wur (don gruiul | lease ; geat | cs frig | c 
Tbtet him | sco sorg j .lufti : sleep | eal | le binom |. 
Tbees ] ofer-eod I e : tbisjscs swa m®g|. 

Tlieod j ric ah | te : thrit | ig win j tra 

Mecr jinga bnrgj ; thaet | wees mon|egum cutb 

Titles I ofer-eod j e : this | ses swa m®g |. 


• [('ailed “ Deor the Scald’s Complaint;” printed in Codex Exoniensis, ed. 
Thorpe, p. 377 ; and in Grein, i, 249.—W. W. S.]. 

‘ Welnnd, the famoas smith, was beset in his dwelling by Nithad and his 
followers, and carried off captive, having been first hamstrung to prevent escape. 
To revenge himself he entices Nithad’s sons to his workshop, and murders fibem j 
and having given their sister Beadohild a sleeping-draught, violates her person j 
the then makes himself wings, and flies from his oppressor. The whole story 
may be found in the Edda. 
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by th^reflection, that timo and endurance have pub an end 
to the misery of others. If the following translation may 
be trusted, he was the household-bard of the High Beningstf 
that is, I take it, of the Danish princes who succeeded 
Knut i and seems to have lost his place at court, when the 
Confessor mounted the throne of England. 

As is usual with the Exeter MS., the rhythmical dot is 
very rarely inserted; but each division, ending with the 
burthen, is written separately. This is, for several reasons, 
worthy of notice. Most Anglo-Saxon poems run on con¬ 
tinuously, page after page, sometimes even to tlio end, with¬ 
out a break. 


Weluiul''-? tasted of exile; 

'Pile firm-hearted man hardships bore ; 

He ha<l for comrades sorrow and yearuinjfs— 

Uold winter-exile 1 ■' woe did he oft endure, 

^nce Nithatl him of (bree laid low, 

With failing sinew-tye—hapless man! ; 

That he o’ercame— this too may 11 

Nor to lieadohild was her hrotliers’ death 
At heart so sore, as her own woe, ' 

For that she (piickly had perceived 
That she was pregnant; nor ever might she 
With all her power think, liow that should he ! 
nut she o’ereamc —this too may I! 

We, many of ns, have heard, that for Micthhild' 
The Gcat’s passion was without limit *— 

So that grief's yearning sleep from it wholly took. 
That he o’ercame—too may I! 

Theoclric held for thirty winters 

The Mserings’ burg—that was to many known. 

That he o’ercamc —tiiis too may 11 


® See p. 317. 

* I have never seen this adjective elsewhere. [It is spelt smmoor in Beowulf, 
1, 2175; and swanair in Ps. 118. 81; see Grein.—W. W. S.] 

® 1 know nothing of the story here referred to. 

* If this line be rightly construed, we should read friffa instead of Jrige. 
lle,/riffa, noro. pi. = loves, yearnings. Grein takes /rijfe to bo nom. pi. sa 
wooers, which gives no sense. In the next line, for it read kim.—W, W. 

^ This passage probably alludes to the fable of Theodric’s thirty years' exile 
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W 0 j ge-as) codan ; conn [ an>ric | es 
Wylf enne | gethoht | : ah | tc wid | e. 

Folc got I ena ric | ea : tluet | wass grim | cyning 
Stet I sceg I monig : sorg | urn gebund | en 
We I an on wen j an : wysc j te geneah | he 
Th»t I thses cyn | e-ric | es : o | fer>cum ‘ en wser | e. 
Thass I ofer*e^ {c : this | ses swa mteg 

Sit j eth sorg | -ccarig : sac | lum hidael | ed 
On scf I an sweorc | eth : sylf | um thine | eth 
Thact I sy endjeleoa : earfjotha dacl| 

Maeg thonn|e gethenejan ; thact j geond thas worjuld 
Wit I ig dryh j ten : wend j eth geneah | he 
Eorl j c mon ] egum : ar e gesceaw | ath. 

Wis I licuc bhed | : sum um we {ana dacl | 

Thact ic | bi me syl | fum : see 
Thiut I ic hwil e wses] : heo |-dening | a scop 
Drylit I nc dyr me 1 w»s deor | noma 

Ah I tc ic fel | a win | tra : folg | ath til | ne 
Hold I no hlaf|ord : oth | thact heor|rcnda| “ 

Nil Icoth I-erseftig monj : londj-ryht gethah] 

Thact I me eor | la hleo | : acr | gc-seal | de 
Thacs {, ofer-eod {e : this | ses swa macg {. 


This song is divided by the burthen into unequal por¬ 
tions ; but these, as has been observed, are written sepa¬ 
rately in the MS. In the next specimen the burthen 
seems to have been introduced at regular intervals; but 
the whole is written continuously. It is taken from the 
Layamon MS./and forms part of a“lutel sermun/'which 


Alle bac-bitercs : wendet to hclle . 
llobberes and reueres : and the monquelle . 


with the Huns; though such a supposition will not remove every difficulty. In 
explaining tliis and other historical or mythical allusions in our Anglo-Saxon 
poems, we must not pay too much attention to the hier myths of the Icelander 
and the German. Fable overlaid History, and changed her shape, with won¬ 
derful facility in those days. 

^ See p. 374, n. 6, 

1 can only construe this line by sopposing da a mistake for fiak. It this 
correction be admitted, we may, I think, infer that Htsrren was Poet 
to the Confessor. But many a hero has been manufactured by our Anglo- 
Saxon scholars oat of an innocent adverb or. ad|jective, and possibly I may be 
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; )^e have heard tell of Eormtuario's 

Wolfish couasol/ Widdy he ruled 
The people of the Qotens realm—^grim king was he! 

Manjr a soldier sat) wrapt in sorrows, 

In expectation of woe; strongly wish'd he 
That the kingdom's woe were over past. 

That he o'ercame —this too may 11 

He ® sitteth sorrow-laden, joy-bercaved, 

In heart he’s darken'd—to himself he thinketb 
That endless must be his portion of hardships. 

One then may think, that o’er this world 
The all-wise Lord workctli full diversely; 

To many a man luinour he showoth, 

A wcll-order’d prosperity—to some a woe-portion. 

That I of myself will say ; 

For that I whilom was the High-Dcniugs’ bnnl, 

Dear to my Lord 1 My name was Dear; 

Many winters had I a noble following, 

A faithful Lord—till, that Ileoiren prevailed. 

' iVonyiie song-skilVd man the land *' hath gotten 
, Whi^ erst on me bestow’d tlic earl’s protector! 

That he ^ o’ercame —this too may I! 

- _ 

was probably written soon after the year 1200. In this 
sermon there are two or three changes of metre; antlj after 
several couplets in the verso of four accents, the preacher, 
all at once, changen^liis subject, and dashes oif in the follow¬ 
ing measure. 


All backbiters wend to he'll; 

Robbers and reivers, and the nmnslaycr; 


fiAhioning a poet of no better msteriuls. [Both Groin and Tliorpc take the 
name to be Heorrenda, the verb Ijeiiig —W, VV. S,] ^ 

* 'Diat is, Eormanric’s soldier, 

. * The or land-right wtis, I have little doubt, the fief granted to the 

povut-bard for his professional services. The high rank and dignified station 
.of tbetie officers during the tmy^th century admit of no dispute, and that tfie 
' ..Ipni was a “ King’s Thane ” during the earliest periodof Anglo-Saxon antiquity, 

, m learn from Bwwulf. 

* [MB. Cotton, Calig. A. ix. The extract here given is jwinted at the end of 

of the Owl and Nightingale, p. 81; and in Morris, Old English 
p. 186.-W. W. S.1 
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Lechur^ and horlinges : thider scnlen wende. , 

And ther lieo Bculen wunicn ; enere buten ende . 

Alle thcoH false chepmen : the feond heom wule habbe. 
Bachares and br acres : for alle men heo gabbe . 

Lo5e he holdct hore galun : mid berme heo hine fulleth. 

And ener of the purse : that seiner heo tullcth. 

Bothe heo inuketh fcble : heore bred and heore ale . 

Habben heo that seluer ; ne tellet heo neuer tale. 

Godemen for godes Inue : beleueth suehe sunne. 

For atten ciide hit bi'nimetb . heueriche wunne . 

« 

Alle prestos wifes : ich wot heo beoth for-lore. 

Thes [persones] ich wenc : ne beoth heo no^t for-bore. 

Ne theos prude 5ungeraen : that hiuieth malekin . 

And theos prude maidenes : that luuicth janekin . 

At churche. and at cheping : hwanne heo to-gadere come. 

Heo rnnoth to gaderes : and speketh of derne luue 
Ilwenne heo to «hurchc coineth : to the holiday . 

Euemch wile his leof iseon : ther 3ef he may . 

Ileo beholdeth wadekin : mid swithe glcd eye . 

[Atom his hire pater-noster] : biloken in hire tcyc .J 


Masses and matincs : nc kepeth heo nouht. 

Robin wule Gilot • leden to then ale. 

And sitten ther to-gedei es • and tellcn heore tale . 
lie mai <piiten hiie ale , and sothen do that gome . 

An cue to go mid him nc thu[n]chct hire no schome 
Hire sire and hire dame threteth hire to^bete . , 
Nule heo for-go robin * for al heore threto. 

Huer heo wile hire schere : ne com hire no mon neb. 

Fnrt. thnt h?r<» iimrihp • nn nriun «n hph 


* That is, “ never do they give right measure 

* That politic deuce, tlie celibacy of the clergy, seems over to have jarri 
with the good sense and manly feeling of the Englishman. Cardinal aft 
cardinal was simt over to enforce obedience to this regnlat ion of the churc 
The story, which Matthew Paris tells us of one of these cardiifals, and the loi 
list of vices which weic, at the same tune, imported from Italy—vices which a 
alluded to in Episcoiial Visitations, and provided against, with disgustii 
particularity, m the charters of many Ecolesiastical Foundations—atibid as 
temlilo commentary on the system 

® [Br. Guest printspres/es sones, which he explains by “priest^s sons.” JB 
the MS. has persones,” where “ par ” is expressed by the usual abbreviaUop.- 
W.W. H.J 

‘ [Dr. Guest has « run.”—W. W. S ] 

’ [Dr. Quest prints Aiem his Hire primur^ which he explains by tfim 
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* LecHouffl ami whoremongers thither shall wend^ 

: And there shall the^ won, ever without end! 

; Ad these false chapmen, the fiend shall have them, 

' Bakers and brewers—for all men they cheat; 

>Low they hold their galloii, with froth they fill it; 

And [ever] from the purse the silver they toll [entice]; 

Both make they weak—their bread and their ale, 

^^et they but the silver, never tell they tale.‘ 

6oodmcn, for God’s love, leave ye snch sin! 

T’or at the end it taketh away the joy of heaveii-ric. 

All priests’ wives,® I wot they be forlorn (lost) ! 

These [parsons],® I ween, they will not be let off! 

Nor these proud yomigmen, that love Malekin, 

And these proud maidens, that love Janekin ; 

At church and at market, when they together come 
They [whisper] "* togetlicr, and speak of secret love: 

When to church they come—to the holiday— 

Ev’ry one will his love see, there, if he may ; 

She beholdeth Wadekin, with right glad eye— 

[At home*i*Jier pater-noster] ’—lock’d up in her [box] ! 

Good men for God’s love, leave ye such sin— 

For, at the end, it taketh away the joy of heavcn-ric. 

Masses and matins tlicy do not keep ! 

[Robin will] Gillot to the alodiousc lead, 

And there they sit together, and they tell their tale; 

She may quit her ale, and so tlicn to that inan,^ 

And ever [At eve] to go with him scemeth to her no shame ! 

Her sire and her danm threaten her to bent— 

She’ll not forego Robin, fur all their threat! 

Ever will she proffer [exonse] herself, nor coractli [has come] any man 
her nigh. 

But that straightway [Until at last], &c. 


fiom her is her primer}” but see Morris, Old English Miscellany, pp, 190,191, 
He also explains /eye by “scrip,” but it is rather “box;” (K F. 

Dr. Morris explains it by “ tie,” which is oven worse.—W. W, S.J 
* There is here no break in the MS., but tlie failure of tlio rime dearly shows 
Btere is some omission. If we suppose the burthen of the second stave, and 
the fint verse of the third, to have been passed over in transcription, we ahidi 
mftto each stave consist of twelve verses. 

If we might infer that the good monk is here inveighing against the Morris* 
and Bobin-hood, this would be by far the most ancient mention of that 
^^^:i;il^td(table personage. Gillot was long given as a nickname to anyjxMurae;, 
tatsculiiiB woman. [The first part of this note is founded on a misw 
Vr, Guest prints wole instead of wule, and explains it by “ Bobin’s 
1 ^ttithe^6 is no mention uifdk at all.—W. W. 8.1 

may pay for her ale, and afterwards play that game.>*->W.'W'i 8.] 
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Godemen for godes luiie: beleueth,®<rare sunne. r j 

For aten ende hit benimeth ; heneriche wunne . 

Bidde we scinte Marie : for hire milde mode . 

For the teres that heo wep: for hire sone Mode 

Also wis 80 he god his : for hire emdinge. 

To the blisse of hcucne : he us allc bringe. 

In this song the burthen slightly varies its form. Suoh 
shifting appendage was common in tho sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; and tho variations tolerated were, 
in some cases, so great, as hardly to preserve the essential, 
properties of a burthen. 

Our modern songs occasionally shut in their staves 
with some lines in prose. These are generally more or less 
shifting; and sometimes no repetition whatever can be found 
either of phrase or sentiment. It might, perhaps, in such 
case, be termed a wheel —the absence of all dcfinj^.^ rhythm 


Mon that wol of wysdam hercn 
At wysc hendyng he may lernen 
That wes moi'coliics sone 
Code thunkcH and monie tliewea 
Ffirto tcclie fclc shrewes 
For that was oner is wone. 

Ihu Crist al folkes red 
That for us alle tholedc ded 
Vpon the rode tre 
Leuc us alio to ben wys 

Ant to cud in his seruys - ' . • 

Amen par charitc 

God beginning maketh god eudyng. 

quoth Hendyng [II. 

Bctere were a riche mon 
Forte spouse a god womon 
Thah hue be sumdel pore 
Then to brynge into his hous 
A proud quene ant daungerous 


Harl. MS. 325S. 


[Printed in Specimens of Early 


EagUfib, ed. Mon^. 
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Qfod mea, for Hod’^^ove, leave ye your sia! ' 

For, at the end, it taketh away the jojf of hcaven^ric. 

Pray ye Saint Mary, by her gentle heart— 

By the tears that she wept—by her son^s blood— 

(As wise as she is good t) by her burial cheer [intercewion]— 

To the bliss of heaven may she bring us all t 

l}omg considered as a substitute for some partionlar selec¬ 
tion. 

Such wheels, however, are not of modern date. ' There 
..jis a song ‘ written in tho thirteenth century (and probably 
^ in the early half of it) which has each of its staves followed 
by a proverb, connected with and illustrating the subject. 
Tho song consisted originally of thirty-eight staves, and is 
now provided with two others (without proso accompani- 
mont however), which seem to have boon added by some 
copyistf^'oj*, as wo might terra him, editor. Ho thus iutro- 
ducos his author to tho reader. 


The man, that would of wisdom hear, 

From wise Hcmling may he learn, 

('fhat was Marcolf’« son,) 

Good principles and fair inatmors, 

'riieni to teach to many a slircwurd— ’ 

For such was ever his wont. 

Jesn Christ, all men's succour. 

That for ns all suffer’d death, 

Upon the rood-tree, 

Grant us all to be wise, 

And to end in his service— 

Amen, for Charity! 

Good begirmiug maketb good ending, 

t(uotii Hending, &e. 

Better were a rich man 
To spouse a good woman. 

Though she be somewhat poor— 

Than to bring into his house 
A proud quean and dangerons 


p. in Boddekor's edition of M8. H»rl. 2353i p. SSS? f and elsewhere. 
. W. 8A 
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‘ That is sumdel hore ^ c> 

Moni mon foT londe wyijeth to shondo 

quoth Hendyng!! &c. [11. 279-'281*] 

The glotoun ther he fin^ god ale 
He put so muche in ya male 
Ne leteth he for non eye 
So longe he doth uch mon rytht, 

That he wendeth horn by nytht, 

Ant lyth ded by the weye 
Drynk eft lasse ant go by lyhte horn 
, quoth Hending, &c. [11, 290-297.J 

Hendyng seith soth of mony thyng 
Ihu crist hcuenne kyng 
Vs to bliBse brynge. 

For his swete moder loue 
That sit in hcucne ts aboue 
•5eve us god endynge. [11. 306-311.] 


M very common kind of wheel originated in 'che use of 
the middle rimo instead of the final—the last verse of the. 
stavo being thus converted into two short ones. It was 


My dcre sones where ye fare : by frith or by fell 
Take good hede in his tyme ; how Tristrem woll tell 
How* many maner bestes : of vcnery tliere were 
Listcncs now to our Dame : imd ye shulen here 
B’owre matier bestes : of venery there are 
The first of hem is a hart; the second is an hare 
The boar is one of tho 
The wolf and no mo. 

And where so ye comen : in play or in place 
Now shal I tel you : wliicli ben bestes of chacc 
One of them a buck : another a doo, 

The ffox and the marteryn : and the wilde roo 
And ye shal my derc sones ; other bestes all 
Where so ye hem finde : rascall hem call 
In frith or in fell 
Or in fibrest y yow tell. 


’ [Tho meaning of hore is very different; it is a substantive.—W. W, &]>! , 
* [This is a translation of w^eth, as printed in the former editipm 
vyuefh = wiveth, marriHh.—W. W. S.] , 

® A frith was a woodland, not afibrosted. , ^ 
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n Th4t is somewhat hoaf (aged) *■*>* 

Mauj a man for sake of land winneth his way * to shame, 

' quoth Heading, &c. 

The glutton, where he finds good ale, 

He putteth so much in his hide, 

He ceaseth for no fear—< 

So long he doth every man “ right,” 

That he gocth home by night, 

And ly’th dead by the way. 

Drink less hereafter, and go by daylight home, 

quoth Ilending, &c. . 

Hcnding saith troth of many things; 

Josu Christ, king of heaven. 

May he bring us to bliss; 

For his sweet n«)ther’s love, 

That hittetli in heaven, us above, 

May he give tis good cndiiig! 

adopted by Damo Juliana Berners, in her Treatise on H||pt' 
ing, written in the year 1481. 


My dear sdns, wheresoe’er ye fare, by frith * or on lull, 
Take good heed, how in his time Tristrem * would tell, 
How many kinds of Heasts of Venery there were ; , 
Listen now to our Dame, and ye shall hear— 

Four kinds of Beasts of Venery tliere are, 

The first of them is a hart, the second is a liarc, 

The boar is one of them, 

* f 

The wolf—and no more. 

And wheresoe’er ye come, in pageant, or in hall. 

Now will I tell you, which are Beasts of Chace — 

OnQ of them a buck, another a doc, 

^e tbx, and the martern, and the wild roe; 

And yc Ihall, my dear sons, all otlicr beasts, 
Wheresoever ye find them, raneal call them— 

In frith, or on hill, 

Or in forest—I tell yon. 


* One of Tristrem’s chief accomplishments was his skill in hunting. In the 
>'ages he was looked upon as the great patron of the sportsoum. [See 
to Sir W., Scott’s edition of Sir Tristrem.—W. W. S.] f 
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^He same wheel occurs in a canons satire^ which jp 
immediately preceding the hymn ascribed to Michael 
Kildare^^ and is probably a work of the same authoj*,) 
This satire is fall of local aUusions, which^ to an Irishman^ 
might bo intelligible.* Its range is a wide one, for, after., 
glancing at the saints, Christopher, Benedict, Francis, &o., ‘ 


Hail seint michel: with the lange sper 
Fair both thi winges: up thi scholder 
Thou ha$t a rede kirtil: a non to thi fotc, 

• Thou ert best angle : that ever god makid 
I’his vers is ful wel i-wro 3 t 
Hit is of wel furre y bro 3 t ' 

Hail 30 holi monkes : with 3ur conin ® 

Late and rathe ifillid : of ale and wine 
Depc cun 30 bouse : that is al 3 urc care 
With seint benet is scurge : lome 3 e disciplineth 
Takoth bed al to me 
That this is sleche 30 mow wel se. 

Hail be 30 marchans : with 3ur gret packes 
Of drapcric avoir de peisc : and 3nr wol sackes 
Gold silver stones : riche markes and ek pundcs 
Litil 3 iue 30 ther of : to the wrech pouer 
SIei5 he was and ful of witte 
That this lore put in writtc, &c. 

Hail be yc potters : with 3ur bole ax 
Fair beth 3ur barmhatres : 30I0W both 3ur fax 
3 c stoiidith at the schaniil: brod ferlich borncs 
Fleiis 3o''v folowith : 30 swoJowith y now 
The best clerk of al this tun 
Craflefullich makid this bastnn, See. 

Makith glad mi frendis ; 30 sittith to long stihe 
Spekith now and gladicth : and drinketh al 3 «ir 


‘ Sec p. 600. [From MS. Harl. 913, fol. 7.] 

* It seems there was near the town a piece of water called the iaJte, with % 
visit to which he threatens the fraudulent “brewster.” The place ntn?t«dtol 
have been ono of considerable traffic, and a staple for wool. It seeip to 
boasted a Benedictine monastery, a nunnery, a house of Dominicans Vlthin ijJii" 
walls, and one td' Franciscans without. The white Friar is only meutipneilai,,' 
h stroller from Drogheda. What town in Ireland answers these Mn^i^onaJ 
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.and i^e friars^ monks^ &c.j who followed their roles, it 
attacks the trader. As the white friar is twitted with hls 
vagabond life, and the black friar with his cosUj habit, so 
the merchant is aocnsed of covetousness, butchor of 
glottony, and the bakor of fraud. It opens with an address 
to the poet's patron saint, the Archangel Michael. 


Hail, Saint Michael, with the lonn[ spear! 

Fair are thy wind's, upon thy shoulder, 

Thou hast a red kirtlc ilown to thy foot— 

‘Thou art the best of anjjeK, that c\er (Jod made * 
fr This verse is full well y-wrou};ht, 

. It is from far >-lmm;;ht! Up. 

Had, ye holy monks, with vour blackjavk ^ 

Late and eaily y-fdled with ale and wine! 

Deep can yc bouse, and that is all your care— 

With fteint IJennct’s sfourfjo poorl) [often] jc take to disci[dine! 
Take heed Jill ye to me— ^ 

That this is dy^ ye may well see! &c. 

Hail bo ye nierLhants, w ith your gr(‘at packs 
Of drapciy avoir-du-pois, and your wool siu*ks, 

Gold, silver, stones rich marks, and eko p(junds— 

Little thereof ye give to the poor wretch I 
Sly was he and full of wit, 

That this lore hatli put in writ! 

Hail be ye butchers, with your poll-ax, 

Fair be your aprons, yellow is }our hair, 

Yo stand at the shambles, broad and awful fellow*— 

Flies follow you! \e swallow enough! 

I’bo best clerk i>f all this town, 

Skilfidly made he this boiton ! 

Makeyjpu glad, m} ftieuds, jfc Hit loo long still, 

8 peak now, and be merry, and drink all }our fit 


’ JamiesMi gives cerimy leather. [He refers to Gawain JDouglas, wberQ, aa 
M#. Small shows, the word ia corvyne s= oorim, i.e. cut •—W. W. 8.] “ Boethius 
shewed the art of sowing, as wel for tailors as corviwr* and shoomskers.'^— 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. vii. c. 5S. [Perhaps then cerrm or emtm is short for 
Cofdow^ leather. —W. W. S ] 
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je habbetb ihird of men lif: that tvonith in loud f) .. . . 

Drinkith dep and makitb glade : ne bab 5e non other nede 
This song ia y seid of me 
Euer iblessid mot 3e be. 

It will be seen there is no rime between the third and. 
fourth verses of Michael's stave. The omission, however> 
was not without its object. Seconded, for the m<^8t paft, 
by some change in the rhythm, it gives a very markedr 
and peculiar character to the fourth line—that is, to the 
verse, in which lies the sting of the satire'. . 

There is none so styf on stede 
Ne none so prowde in prese 
Ne none so dugbty in bis dede 
Ne none so dere in deese 
No kyng no knyght no wight in wede 
Prom deile have maide hyiti secse 
No * fleshe he was wont to fcde 
It shall be wormes mcse 

Youre dede is wormes coke 
Yonre myrronre here ye loke »■ 

And let me be yonre boke 

Youre»sanipille take by me 
Fro dede you cleke in cloke 
Biche shall e ye alle be. 

Ilk on in sichc aray : with dede tliai shalle be dighte ’ 

And closid cold in clay : wheder he ba kyng or knyglu. 

For alle his gnrmentes gay : that semely were in sight 

His fleshc shall frete away, with many a wofulle wight 
When wofully sicb wyghtys 
Shalle gnawe thise gay knyghtys 
There lunges and thare ligbtys 

There barte shall frete in sender 
Thise masters most of myghtys 

Thus shalle thay be broght under. 


There 
last. It 


then follow four staves, similar in structure to .tJ|« 
will be seen that the wheel is always knit to iW f; 


^ Towneley Mysteries; Lasarus; p. 324. 
* Is not TIC a mistake for the f 
’ I'hat is, the king, knight, warrior, St.c. 
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Y«j have heai^ of men’s life—of such as dvell in land— 

, Drink ye deep, and make you j^ad —ye have no other busing! 

This song has now been sung by me, 

Ever y^blessed mote ye be! 

, Another kind of wheel seema to have been formed^ by 
converting of two riming tetrameters into an inter¬ 
woven s|^ve of four verses. In the examfile which follows,* 
the first section is tripled. Lazarus, who has just been 
raised from the dead, is the speaker. 


There is none so stiff on steed, 

And none so' proud in press, 

And nunc so doughty in deed, 

And none so lov’d in hall, 

(No king, no knight, lu* man in wce<ls,) 

TlEit from death hath made him rise [/>7. cease] ! 

The llosh he ® was wont to feed— 

It must be food for worms ! 

Your* death is cook to th’ worms; 

X)n your mirrour here you may look ; 

And lot me be your book, 

Your sample take by me! 

To ’scape from death you may grasp with a clult^h— 
Hut such shall ye all be. 

Each one in such array—with death shall they bo (light. 

And closed cold m clay, whether he be king or knight, 

For all his garments gay, that seemly were to sight, 

His flesh shall be eaten away with many a woeful creature; 

When woefully such creatures 

Shall gnaw these gay knights. 

Their lungs and their lights — 

Their heart shall part asunder! 

These seignour 9 , high of power, 

Thus shall they be brought under. 


IBtiaYB by means of iteraiionf as well as each stave to the one 
;;jp)p©ceding by a like artifice. 


, ,* J0[«re Laaarus more dmectly addresses himself to the spectators. 

These four verses, it will be seen, answer to the eight verses of the flrst 
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I haYe quoted from this Mystery (with somef'risk 6f 
oflfeuding the fastidious reader) iwo staves, because I think;: 
the peculiar form, given to the first of them, goes for to 
prove, that the common stave of eight verses, with alternate 
rime,* is nothing more than the stave of four tetrameters,, 
with a rime interwoven—or rather, I would say, it is an 
imitation of such stave. 

But of all the wheels known to our language, Ihe most 
important are those fashioned on the bob —that is, on the 


Thu I art hel | c and lif | and li5t | . 

And hcl I pest al | mon>kun | iie . 

Thu I us hau j ost ful wel | idi3t. 

I’liu ‘^cxi I e us weol | e and wun | ne . 
Thu broht | est dai | and ev | e nijt | . 
Hco bro31 te woht j thu bro5t | est ri5t 
Tliu al ] rncsse and | heo sun | nc. 
Bisih I to me | lau | edi bri^t | . 

Ilwcn I ne ich schal wen | de hcon | nc . 
So wel I thu miht 


This is clearly the stave of four imperfect lambic tetra¬ 
meters, with an interwoven rime, and tho first section of the 
third tetrameters repeated. It is generally to a Psalm-stave 
of four long verses, or, at least, to some one of tho deriva¬ 
tive staves, that th5 bob is found attached in our older 
poetry; but in tho sixteenth century it was used with other 
staves almost as freely as at the present day. 


Whii war * and wrake in londe : and manslauht is icome 
Whii liungger and derthe on eorthe : the pore hath undemome 
Whii bestes ben thus storve : whii com hath ben so dere 
Ye that wolen abide : listneth and ye muwen here. 

The skile 

I nolle liSen for no man : berkne whoso wila 


‘Seep. S95.'' . 

* [MS. Cotton Calig. A. xi. The extract will be found at the end of 
edition of tho Owl and Nightingale, p. 65 j and in An Old Engllshlilise^kai^r!; 
ed. Morris, p. 160.—W. W. S.] . , 7 ' f 
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short aid abrupt wheel, which came into fashion daring the 
trwelfbh and thirteenth centuries. 

As to the origin of this singular appendage—whethor the 
hoh came from the Latin or the Celtic—1 shall not stop to 
.make inquiry. It seems to have been frmiliar to the 
Bomance dialects before it was adopted by the Engb'dh. 
The earliest native specimen I have mot with is in a hymn 
;t,o the Virgin, which is found in the Layamon MS.,* and may 
date about the year 1200. 


Thou art health, and life, and light, 

And hclpeat all mankind ! 

Thou hast us full well y-dight, 

O give us weal and joy! 

Thou hroughtcst day, and Eva night, 

She brought wrung, and thou brought’st right, 
Thou alms, and she sin— 

Look on me. Lady bright, 

When 1 hence shall wend— 

As well thou may'st i 


The simplest kind of bob-wheol consists of the bob, and 
a long vorsG following, and riming with it. It is. used in a 
satire called Simoniay which is found in tho Auchinleck 
MS.,® and which appears from tho historical allusions to 
have been written in the reign of Ed Ward tho Second. It 
opeqs with the stave, 


Why war and ruin on land and manslaughter have come. 
Why hunger and dearth on earth, have overta’eu the poor. 
Why beasts have thus died, and com hath been so dear. 
Ye that will abide, listen and yo may bear 

The reason— 

I will lie for no man~hearken whoso will 1 


^ * [Rinted in Political Songs, cd. Wright (Camden Society), from tho aaiao 
' -in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. Mr. Wright calls it« Poma o« 
Time# of Edward H.”~W. W. S.j 

Wright,] ; 
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If w© suppose the four first verses to rime contwuoualy, 
instead of by couplets, a rime to be interwoven throughout 
the stave, and each section to be written as a distinct verse, 
we shall get the curious stanza in which Tristrem was 
written,’ and which, in one of his songs, is also used by 
Minot. To make this complicated stanza still more diffi- 

So wyllo u wyfrht as f 
In warld was never man 
Howsehold and Imsbandry 
Fullc sore I may it ban 
That bargain dere I by 
Yong men be war red 1 
Wedyng niakys me alle wan 
Take me thi brydylle Mary 
Tent tliou to tliat page grathly 
With alle the craft tlum can 
And may 

He that this warld began / 

Wysho us the way 


The stanza of Christas Kirk on the Green nothing 
more than the stave of four imperfect lambic tetrameters, 
with interwoven rime and this bob-wheel; the interwoven 


Was nevir in Scotland hard nor .sene 
Sic dansing nor deray 
Neither at Falkland on the Grene 
Nor Peebclis at the play 
As was of wowaris as I wenc 
At Chri.stis kirk on ane day 
Thir came our kitties waschen clenc 
In thair new kertillis of gray 
Full gay 

At Christis Kirk of the Green that day. 

To dans thir daraselli.'i them dicht 
'Fhir lasses licht of laitis 
Thair gluvis war of the raffel rycht 
Thair shune wer of the straitis 


‘ See p. 465. * Townelej Mysteries i p. 188. 

* [Printed in Pinkerton’s Ancient Scottish Poems, ii. 244 ; and in Sibb^d’a 
Chron. of Scot. Poetry, ii. 359 ; but the text here given agrees with neither of 
these. -W. W. S.] 
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cult, tijp monies doubled the first section of tho third and 
fourth verses; and so got the stanzia which is used in the 
Fugado in Joseph is the speaker—-but in these 

Mysteries, the most awful events are coloured with the 
humours of low life. * 


So (listraeted iTcatirrc u.s I, 

III (he world was never man ! 
Household and husbandry— 

Full sore may 1 llicm ban ; 

That harwain dear I ahye! 

Yonno men, beware—I eounsel you — 
WcdiHnjj makes me all wan! 

'i’akc thy bridle, Mary, 

Look thou to that ohihl (juickly, 

With all the skill thou eanst 

And may’st — 

He that this world bepjan, 

May Ilf, show us tlie way! 


rime not reaching to tho last verso, and the rime between 
such verse and tho bob being only proaervod in tho first 
stave. ^ 


Was never in Scotland heard or seen 
Such dancliifj, or such fun, 

Neither at Falkland * on the Green, 

Nor Peebles at the play, 

As was t)f wooers, as I ween,. 

At Christ’s Kirk on a day— 

There came our wem-hes washen eleun. 

In their new klrtles of wray 
Fuli iray! 

At Christ’s Kirk of the Green that day. 

To tianee these damsels made tliem ready, 
These lasso.** li^ht of manner; 

Their gloves were of roe-leather goorl, 

Their shoon were from the straits (Morocco) 


* In James the Fifth’s reign there was a royal palace at Falkland, and 
Peebles was famous for its archery-play. The fair**, at both places» were 
celebrated. 
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Thair kertillis wcr of Lyncome lyclit 
Well prcst with mony plaitis 
Thay wcr sa nyss qhen men thame nycht 
Thay scpielit lyke ony gaitis 

Sa lout 

At Cbristis Kirk of the Green that day, &c. 


One can hardly suppose those critics serious, who attribute 
this song to the moral and sententious James the First; 
every line in it smacks of the royal profligate, who wrote 
the Gabo[r]Jllnzie man.* 

Another kind of bob-vfheol originated in the use of a 
sectional rime in the last verse. One of the earliest ox- 


Sit j tcth al ] Ic stil [ le : ant herk | noth to me | 
The kyn | of al | emaig | ne : bi mi le j auto | 
Thrit 1 ti thous \ cut pound [: as | kedc he | 

For I to mak je the pecs]: in the | oonntrel 
Ant so 1 he dud e mor | e. 

Richard 1 tliali thou 1 bo cn 1 cr trichard! 

Trie 1 chen shalt | thou iieu cr nior 


Instead of the sectional rime, the first section of the 


Lystneth lordinges : a newo song ichnlie bigyniio 
Of the trnytours of Scotland ; that take both wyth gynne 
Mon that louctli falsnessc : and nule neucr blynne 
Sore may him adrede : the lyf that he is ynne 

Ich vnderstonde 
Selde wes he glad 
That never nes asad 

Of nythe ant of onde 


‘ [Meaning James V. See Chambers, Cyclopaedia of P'nglish Literature, 
whore tlio Gaberlun%ic Man is printed.—W. W. S.] 

* [See Folituml Songs, od. Wright, p. 6D j Boddeker's edition of MS. Harl. 
2253, p. 98.— W. W. S.1 

^ Ilarl. 2253. Also printed by liitson [in his Ancient Songs, p,, 28 ; and sea 
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• Tlioir kirtlos were of Lincoln 

Well ]»ivst with muny ])hutR— 

They wore .^o silly, wl»oii men Ciuno near thetn - - 
They squeelM like any f'oiiUs 
So ioiul! 

At (liri'.t’s Kirk of the (rreou thixl <lnv. A'l*. 


ampler is f6und in tlio song iniulo by tho rebel barons, 
after tlioir victory at Lowes, a.i>, 12(vi. Tho barons had 
attempted to bribe tho king^s brother, Jlitdiijp'd, Liirl of 
Cornwall and King of the Homans, a circumstanco wliich 
is thus turned against hittt in tho first stanza.'' 


Sit \(’ iill '•till, and licvkon to me! 

^ The kina of l>y >iu h“all\, 

'I'hirty thousand jiomidM a»kc<l lie, 

For to make the pouco in tho oo\intrv ! 

And so did he luove-- 
llicliurd, thon"Ii tliou he ever a triekstei'. 
Tiiek ns shall though nevei’ inon*! 


last vorso was somotimes rcj^uuitoA. 'I’ho song against tho 

Scots/ written in tho year ldO(>, bogin.s as follows,— 


Listen, Ijordinj^s, a new son;ij will I hemn 
Of the traitors of Seollaiid, (hat are taken with a sruir<‘ 
Tlu' nmii that lov(‘tJi falseness, and will never eease, 
»Sor<*ly may he dre<le the life that he is in. 

As I umlerstand - ' 

Sehlom was he ^hid, 

'I’ljat never wiis satisfied 

With liiite and with malice. 


Political Songs, ed. Wright, p. 212; or Bikldekc-rs edition of MS. Ilarl. 225.1, 

p. 126.] 

This is only one of those expletives, which occur so frequently, and to 
modern ears so impertinently, in our older iwetry. 
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Generally, however, the first section was tripled. In 
the following example we have a rime interwoven in the 
four first verses. It may teach us the meaning of the 


T’hus shallt' I tfch.: knavys : eiisampylle to take 
In tliarc wyttys thit ravy.>*: sicli mastre to make 
Allc waiitones wafys : no lan<?uii}^e ye crak 
No siifferan you savys : ytmre nekkys sljalle I »hak 

In sonder 

No kynjf ye on callo 
Hot on Ilentde the ryalle 
Or els many none alialle 

Aj)on yon re hodys wonder. 


From the interwoven stave of four verses may possibly 
have arisen ^ the common stave of eight verses, with alter¬ 
nate rime. If this be so, wo have hero the original of 
the irfiportant stave, which wc have already had occasion 
more than once to notice.'^ It was used alike for the 
satire, the romance, and the mystery j and seems to have 


Alas I for doyllc | iny la I dy <k'ro I 
Alle I for-chan^f 1yd is | thy chcrc j 
Tosco I this pryiu'o | without j on pore { 

Thus lap ■ j)yd allc j in u:n | 

He was | tin foodcj, tin farjyst foine| 

Tin luf I, thi lake |, thi lull’} sum son | 

That hijrh | on tre | ihus hyiifres | alone | 

With bod I y black | and hlo j 

Alas I 

To me 1 and man j y mo\: a «food j master | he was ] 

# 

Hero the long verses wore clearly meant for lambic 
tetrameters. When those versos are made use of, we rarely 
find the long verse of the bob-wheel corresponding; it is 
almost always, as in the present case, an alexandrine. 

Sometimes the wheel contains two long verses, both 
of which rime with the bob. By interweaving a lime. 


See pp. 595, 620. 


* See p. 462. 
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phrase* out-Heroding Herod/' for this redoubtable per¬ 
sonage is the speaker. TSoo the Towueley Mysteries, 
p. 152.] 


Thus hIihII I teach knaves to take eMiniple, 

Tliem that rave in their wits, to itiuko snoh nmstery ; 
Alt wantonc, and vajialamds, env<‘k ye no l>oa»ts- 
No'i^Dvereiffn shall save >»)n. your necks wilt I break 
Asunder - 

On no kill}; d«) ye call. 

Save on H<‘rod the Koval- 
Or eKe many a one >hull 

On V’oiir dead Itodie-j w’ondei'' 


* retained its popularity uudiiiiinisliod for nearly throe cen¬ 
turies. 

In sfiHQG cases the first section of tlio last verse takes the 
final rime instead of the interwovtni. The following staVecon- 
sistsof only tiro long verst's and tho bob-wlicol; hut tho first 
sections of both are triplrd. [Townelcy Mystorios, p. 221-.] 


Alas for dole ! niy lady dear. 

All clinii«re«l is thy cheer. 

'I'o sec this jtrinec one wirhnut jiecr 
'^J’hns wrapped all in woi-! 

He was thy ehild, thy taiiest 

Thy l(tvo, thy s])ort, thy lovesomo son, 

That, hiwh on the cro>s, thun han^s alone 
With I)ody hluek ami l»liu*, 

Alas ! 

'j'o me and manv more a yood master was he ! 


WO get the wheel, that was used by Hugh of the Palace, 
in his romance of Sir Gawaine. ' 

It will be seen, that the bob-wheel was generally con¬ 
nected with tho main body of tho stavo by a community 
of rime. When there was no such bond of union—as 
when the wheel contained a close rime ^—tho necessary 


See p. 460. 


■* S»» pp. 624, 026. 
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connection of parts depended entirely on the puncUmtion. 
In such cases, the bob was intimately connected with the 
verses preceding it, and always followed by an important 
stop; and thus it formed the link, which tied the wheel to 
the rest of the stave. But in the fifteenth century the bob 
was sometimes converted into a long verse, which was 
often separated from the body of the stave by a full stop. 
In sucli case, iteration ^ was employed to bind the two 
parts together—though in the later poems, when a more 


IIou j shal that | Icfjly ..synjrj 

That tlms | is mar j rt*il in | monrnynf* j 

lI(*o I iruj wol I to (loth I hrinj; j 

Loii<^(* or I niy day j 
Grot hirjc -vvcl | that swetje thing | 

\Vith 0 j 5encn gray | 

Hire hc^iO haveth Avonndjed me | ywisjse 
] lirt* Ixm j (It* brow j cii that bring j eth blis j sa 
Hire conio 1 ly mouth | that mill 1 to cuss j e 
In mnohe iniirtho ho were 
Y woljdi' chaurig'O myu j (br liisj 
Tliat is I Iiore fore j 

Wohle hyr|c forje; boo j so fr(.-o| 

Ant wurthes were that so | myhte boo| 

AI for on I y wol j do ^eii j o tliri'o j 
Without j 0 olioj) I 

From hcl) le to lion | mic ami son j no to soo j 
Nys noil | so j 
Ni‘ half I so froo 
Woso wol 1 0 of lou j 0 bo 1 trewe! 

Do lystjlle mo j. 


In this stave was written the Legend of Cclestyn, per¬ 
haps as early as the thirteenth century; and, about a cen¬ 
tury afterwards, tlio romance of Oetavian. It was at the 
same period often used in the mysteries, though soon 


' Set* p. 574. 

“ (Printod in Wright’s Specimens of Lyric Poetry, p. 38 ; and in Bdddeker's 
edition of MS, Ilarl. 2253, p. 161 j see stanza 4. - AV. W. S.J 
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sloTeiHy versification prevailed, it was very generally 
neglected. 

Another land of bob-wheel, essentially different, as it 
would appear, from those wo liavo considered, was bor¬ 
rowed from tho Troubadour. It was freely iisod during 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries; and, in 
later times, has been immortalised by the genius of Uuvns. 
Tho following extract, from a love-song of tho ihirtoenlh 
centuryis particularly curious, inasmucli os in one of the 
staves tho wheel is rcjuafcd. 


II<tw sliiill he with liooil will .sin;', 

'I’liut thus is spt>ili'(I with innuriiin;; ? 

She will im* hi’in^j to duiillj 

Lun^ iT(> iiiv tlay 
(ireet hor well, lhal .swiu'l thiiiLr 

With uvt’K M) gri*y ! 

Hor eyo hath wounded lue in .sooth, 

And her bent brows that lirliij; hli^.s *- 
Iler comely mouth, whoso may kiss, 

In great jt)y were he ! 

I would e\ehimge mine I'or his, 

That is her fere (eompanioii.) 

Would her fere he so houiiteous, 

And-y wore, that so’t might he-- 

All fur one I would give thre<‘ 

Wilhiiul hareaiuiiie ; 

From hell to look to the heav’o and suii. 

'I'here’s uoue so Uvvly * [fclv j. 
Nor half so free : 

Whoso would of love he [true], 

Alak#Iiiin list to me. 


afterwards it disappeared from our lilortiturc, and was 
merely lingering in the songs of a remote district, when 
Burns again made its rhythm familiar to every lover of 
English poetry. 


^ (Printed in the former wlithtn. and eNplained, c<uijwtur:illy, by 
But the word is tuv’c^ meaning" ^nu. | 
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In some few cases the wheel was preceded by iwo, in« 


Now me to spulyie eiim not spairis 
To tak iny geir no captano cairis 
'L'hai ar aa bald 

Yit tynie may cum, may mend ray sairis* 

Tboch 1 be aid, &e. 

'I’lioch I be swcir to ryd or gang 
'riiair is sum tiling I’ve wautit lang 
Fane have I walil , 

'riiamc pnnysit that did me, wrang 
T’hoch 1 be aid. 

►Sometimes the wheel followed an interwoven stave of 

Almighty God To.sn losn 
That borm* was ol’a inadvn free 
'I'liow was a lord and ])ro])hele, trew 
Whyls thou liad lyfe rai lyfe to be 
Emanges thisc men 
A'll was thou dod, so wo is me 
That I it kcii. 

I ken it well, &c. 

In the old Scotch song against the ]\Iass an additional 

Knawiiig there is aa Christ but anc 
(juliilk rent was on the rude with roildis 
(^uhy give ye glore to stock and stane 
III worsehipping of nthir goddis 
'J’hir idolis that on alteris atandes 
Ar fenyeituess 

Ye gar not God ainang your handis 
Miimling your mes, &c. 

In the last song, the rime of the short verses continues 
unchanged throughout. This is also the case with the 
earliest Romance specimen, which was written by the 
celebrated Earl of Poitou—the first troubadour, and grand-' 
father to Eleanor, Queen of England. It should also be 

‘ [The reftTiMiw is wrong. I’hc extrai't is from Maitland’s Poem called 
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Btoad 4>f three verses, as in MaitlaiicVs song against ** The 
Thievis of Liddisdale.*' ^ 

Now niP tf> .spoil then* arc who .spnre not, 

'I'o take my gear no captain tears, 

'Fhoy arc >o Iiohl ! 

Y^et tlie time may eome mav ineml iny sorrows, 

'riiouj'h I 1)0 ohl, t'te. 

Thouirli I 1)0 slow to riilo or walk, 

^’hore is one Ihin^ I’ve uantetl hmj;. 

Fain have 1 would -- 
'riiom pnnishcsl, that did me wronjx, 

'riiovijfh 1 he old. 

four versos. [Townoloy Mystorios, p. 270.] 

Almijrhty (lod, I(‘sn ! lesu ! 

'I’hat horn was| of a maiden free, 

* 'J'lioii wasl a lord and pi'ophel true, 

Whilst thon liaiLt llh*, ali\t‘ to he. 

.\moj»e tln se im-n ; 

111 wast then dead, .^o woe is me, 

'I’liat I it know. 

1 know it well. A’<‘. 

vorso ia introduced into the stave. 

Knowin;' there no (Mirist hut one, 

Who lorn wa.s on the i'oo<l with rods, 

Why oive \e ulory to .stork ami stone 
In worshippiii;' of ntliei’ (o)ds'' 

'l'ln*.so hlols, that on altars stat)d. 

Are feiont'd tliii>;rs ! 

Vc Jimke no (»od hetueen )our liJii)d.«, 

Mninhlino wnir mass, Ae. 

noticed, before wo dismiss tlic subject, tliat if^ration was 
very often employed to bind together those .stavos which 
took the bob-wheel of the 'I’roubadour. 'fwo examples 
have been already given. 

Another kind of wheel was formed by introducing a 


‘‘Solaco in Age,” printed in I’inkerion’H Aneienl S<nln-s!i l’o<nn(, ii. 318.--- 
W. W. S.1 
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peculiar rhythm into some well-known combination—the 
sectional pause, for instance, into the common interwoven 
verso of four accents. Of this wheel we gave an example 
in a preceding chapter.^ Another variety originated in the 
use of the riming section 2 1,® the wheel consisting of two 
riming verses, one or both of which began with this 
section. 

^riio simplest, though probably not the most ancient 
combination into which this wheel enters, is found in one 
of the songs written by Suckling, early in the seventeenth 
century.'* 

Tliat mine beguiled be l)v 'I’ijnc’s quick flowing, 

Lovers Inivc in tlicir hearts ii eloek sfill going ; 

For though 'I'ime be nimble, his motions 
Are qniek<T'* 

And tl ii(“ kcr 

Where Love hath liis notions. 

» 

lioj*e is the mtuns|)ving on which moves desire, 

Ami these do the less wheels, fear, joy, iusj)U’e ; 

'I'lie haliinoi* is thought, evermore 
(,'li<*king 
Ami striking, 

And ne’er giving o'er, &c. 

A more complicated stave is found in the Tyiiscollany 
called ‘‘ The Handful of Pleasant JJolito.s,” published a.d. 
1584. The sportsman, we are told, chases the hare to see 
her will ness. 

More lhan to win or get the game 
^’o bearo away, 

He is not greatlic of the same 
(Tims hunters saio) 

So some men hunt hy hote d(’sire 
'i’o Venus’ dames, atul do rec^uiro 
With favor to have her : or else they will die 
They love her imrl prove her : aud wot ye, why ? 

l‘\)r sooth to see her suhtilnesse, &c. 

But the most important of these staves is that which 
was used in the “ Cherry and the Slae,^^ and which was 

* See p. 558. “ See p. 124. 

® [Pr in toil in English P(.»et.si, ed. Clialmors, vi. 497.] 

* The.se three lines would bo more correctly written as one ver$e. 
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so popjilar in the north, towards tho close of the sixteenth 
century.^ Tho reader is instruoted to sing it to tho 
air of the hankis of Heliconf An old song, wth this 
title, is still extant. It seems to have been written about 
tho year 1550, and was probably the earliest specimen of 
this singular stanza.^ 

Di'clnir, ye biiakis of Iloliroii, 

I'liriiiissiis hill.>>, iinil cliiills ilkoiu*. 

And t'onlaiiie ('alniilcin, 

(Jirony of ^(lor louhis all 
Or iiyinjilii." imiy jion'fr-.ill 
IbiU) n>y liidvc' sr liriii? 

Or if tho hnlyis, tluit did lave 

'I'licir both is by y«mr brim, 

So ^5ec■ulli(‘ war, or yit sa suave (sweet), 

S«t bewtifid or trim Y 

(^)Jltem[>ill, e\eti\j»ill 
T'aU b(* hir ])ro|«*r port, 

(Jif tniye sa bon^e 
Aiiiaiiii you tlid resort, <'ie. 

Wo need hardly romiud the read or of “ 'TIki Jolly llog- 
gars,'^ or tho poems, on Dospondenoy, on l{iiin, Ac., by 
which Hums has given to this slau/a tin ('nduring ])]aco in 
our poetry. Whatever rhythmical form his genius hits cou- 
aocrated must now bo considered classical. 


|Spo Sildmld's Chroiiiele of S<•oltl^h IVrt'lry, iii. 

[Trinted in Piiikerluii's Ancioiit Srottisli I'orni!*, li. U.'Jr. | 
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CHAPTER V. 

« 

BALLET-STAVES. 

Under this head I would arrange all the staves borrowed 
from the Romance languages, which admit only verses of 
eijual length. L shall, however, whenever it may be expe¬ 
dient, follow them through tlieir various changes, though, 
in the result, they may possibly get beyond reach of the 
definition just given. 

The term haXJH, which is preferred, as being less likely 
to mislead than ballad has been used in our Iv'^guage 
with great vagueness of meaning. Generally, however, 
the poems, to which i would apply the term, have a very 
distinctive character, as well in the nature of their poetry, 
as in the structure of their rhythm. 'Phe genius of the 
people, among whom they originated, was long and deeply 
impressed upon them. Subtlety, but little depth of thought, 
cold conceits, and an absence of all genuine feeling, long 
distinguislu'd the English ballot, no loss than the foreign 
models, from which it was imitated. By degrees it worked 
itself clear of affectation, but almost in the same proportion 
its original structure was altered. 

fn its most characteristic—perhaps I might have said 
its most porfnet —form, the ballet consisted of certain 
staves, each of thorn ending with the same verse, and the 
whole shut in with a shoi’t stavo, called by the French an 
envoij and by tho Spaniards a tornada. But neither the 
burthen at tho end of each stave, nor the envoi seems ever 

* Botli t]i(‘so terms were used by (nu- poets, though the former prevailed 
chiefly in the north. The necessity for the distinction here taken will appear 
from tho fwit, that Rltson actually waded through an Oxford MS. entitled 
“ The Abstract Brevinre. compy1c*d of divers halaths, roundels, virelay s, tragedies, 
Ac." ill search of sonic counterpart to Chevy-Chasc or .Johuny Armstrong! 
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to have been an essfcntial charactoriatic of the j^allet. We 
have many (and some very ancient) specimens, both in 
French and English, which have neither of th(\so pocu- 
liaritios; and several metrical forms, which will livrc bo 
classed as ballet-staves, certainly never tolerated either tho 
one or the other. As regards our own literature, I would 
say the envoi prevailed most in tho fourteenth, and the 
burthen in tho fiftoonth century. In tho latter century, 
too, the verso of five accents was, I think, moro commonly 
used, than it had been in tho century pre<’oding. 

There are thr(}e staves, which, from their prcwalcnco in 
our litemturo, niiglit well bo called the roimunn ballot 
staves. They consist respectively of 8, 7, and t> verses ; 
and tho disposition of thi'ir rimes will at once appear from 
the following schoino ; 

“Stjivf o(‘ H. 

1 

2 

] 

o 

o 

a 

The l)allet-Htavo of eight, like so many others of our 
metrical forms, seems to have originated with tho Latinist, 
Tho German monk Ernfrid wrote a poem in the ninth 
century, from which is taken the following extract'. 

Kolic itii tis ivif iilii ' 

line fi; ne jH*r <‘oii sJitit ,, 

A(i pnao I la cuin j vouit j "‘iia !. 

Ill si? { ^ olii I 111 mr mil ,. 

Qnaci'uiiKjuc vita pmtuiit, 

Auibiiriia hiita Iristia, 

Qia»cuim|iu' .so spo.'* oxtnlit, 

Infula tiura cmiul.i, 

This is really our ballct-stavo of eight, with two rimes 
—a variety we shall notice shortly. In English poetry, 
tho ballet-stave of eight with throe rimes was ranch moro 
common than the ballet-stave with two, and seems also 


Hiillol-ntavi' Ilf 7. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

.) 

to 

a 

n 


|{ullol.-f'ta\o 111’ H. 
1 
2 
I 

a 
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to have l^en in ixso at a much earlier period." It is 
found in the elegy which laments tho loss of our first 


Aljlc that bcotli | of luior|tc trew|e 
A stotiM 1 do herk | noth to ] my song | 

Of duel I that doth | hath diht | us new j e 
That niak | cth me syk | c ant sor 1 ewe among j 
Of Si kiiyhtj, that wes | so strong] 

Of wham God | hath don j ys wil;le 

J\lo thunicheth lliat doth j Isath don j ns wrong 

That he j so sou I c shall lig | gc stil; le 

A1 Eng j loud ah | te foi’ | te know | e 
Of wham I tliat song | is, that | y syngic 
Of Ed {ward kyngi, that lith | so lowje 
5cnt al I this world j is noin { e eon sju'ing ■ o 
'J'rew I est mon | of ul i le thing j c 
Ant I in wcr.rc war | ant wys | 

For liiin 1 we ah | te oure hon j deu wryn | ge 
Of (h'is i tondome [ he her j theprisj, «!te. 


Thoro are some staves, consisting of versos of equal 
length, the origin of wliich is involved in doubt.'^ Rut 
I tliiiik no ou(i will liositato to class this English stave 
with tho Latin stave, used by Ernfrid; and when we 
have once fair hold on a Latin rhythuius, many difficulties 
vanish. There can bo little doubt, that Ernfrid’s stanza 
was formed from two of tho common staves, consisting of 
four lambic dimeters ; and that tho artificial disposition of 
the riming syllables must bo traced to tho same spirit of in¬ 
vention, that gave birth to the close and interwoven rimes. 
This arrangement of the final rimes may now appear a very 
unimportant matter, accustomed as wo are to almost infinite 
diversity of metrical structure ; but in tho eighth and ninth 
centuries it was a startling novelty, and tho influences it 
exerted have been deep and permanent. 

I believe Chaucer to bo tho first English poet that 


' [Sec Dr. Buddokor’s edition of MS. llarl. 2253, p. 140 j and Puliticiil Songs, 
ed. Wright, p. 24t}.-W. W. S.J 
Sec p. 357, n. 7. 
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Edwar^, and which, from’internal evidence, cannot have 
been written long after the death of that inonarcli.‘ 


All, that tnio of lioart, 

Awliilt? lu'ark<*n to iny ^oiijf—■ 

Of sorrow, tliat ilontli liaih wrou^xht us nowly. 
'I’hiit mukotli me viifli. jiiul >orrow tlio while 
Of a kinolit, thill was so stnmjj. 

On whom (iod luith dono hts will; 
jMi'thinks ihai dealh hath done us n ron>;^ 

That he thus early should lie slill I 

All Kai.irhind lialh reason for to know 
Of whom the -sono is, that I sinif — 

''I'is of Mduard kio'f" that lieth so h»w ; 

Over Jill this world his name i>im sjirinjf; 
Trewi'st man of all the earth. 

And. in wjir, wary and ui^e; 

For him we’\i; rnnsr our Inuids to wniiir - 


wrote this stanza, with the verso of live accents; but 
Gower had most probably ])reucdod him with his hVencih 
“ ballades,” in wliicli, by-tJie-bye, ho always introduces 
an envoi, and makes the last lino ol‘ catdt stave a burthen. 
Besides some smaller piumis, Chaucer Jias written in tliis 
stanza tho whole of the Monk’s 'Pale, from which 1 take my 
example. 

TIiswif I his lord ! es ; and [ his eon enhin 
Ay (Ironic en, ^vhiCe : her * a|>:[i(‘tit e.s hi.-t \ 

Out I of thi.se no , ble ves ■ sels ; son dry w in , e.« ; 

And I on a wall i: this kin;< | his ey eii east; (»,— 

And saw | an hand; iirui'les: 'thiit wrote j fulfastje, 

For fere [ of whiehe j h(‘ ([uoke ; iiiid sik ed ” ,sor e, 

'rhialiaud j that Hal thasar ; so sor' e aiiasi e. 

Wrote Man f Uich vl j/ftnr es : and | no mor e, 

(.‘ant. Talf% 14205. 

It will ho soon, that in mo.st kinds of ballct-stavo thoro 
is some ono or more portions, consisting of four verses, 

» See p. 50G. * Their. 

* This ia a beautiful example of the section 5 1. p. Sec p. 21)2. 

« Sighed. 
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knit togotlior by tlio interwoven rime. The interwoven 
is occasionally superseded by the close rime ; and the 
ballet-stave of eight ia sometimes formed according to the 
following scheme : 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 
3 
3 


'Phese ballet-staves with close rime, though they occa¬ 
sionally appear in English poetry, were much more gene¬ 
rally used by foreigners; and particularly by those, who 
modelled their vorsilication on that of the Provencals, as 
the Italians and the Spaniards. I shall only notice such 
of them, as have played an important part in our literature 
—no good end would be answered by calling the readers 
attention to every variety, that has from time to time been 
taken up by affectation or caprice. 

d^ho common ballet-stave of seven is perhaps the stanza 
in which has been written the greatest quantity of English 
poetry. It was the favourite stave of the fourteenth, fif¬ 
teenth, and sixteenth centuries; and though most of the 
poets, who used it, are now only known by name, it still 
lives in the pages of Chaucer, of Sponsor, and of Shake¬ 
speare. The first of these has written in this stanza four of 
his Canterbury Tales ; the second has used it in his ‘‘ hymns 
on Love, Beauty, &c., and in his Iluins of Time; and Shake¬ 
speare has selected it for his Bape of Lucreco and his 
Lover^s Complaint. 

The following elegant tribute, intended for a man every 
way unworthy of it, the celebrated Earl of Leicester, is found 
in the Ruins of Time [11. 183-196]. 

It is not long since these two eyes beheld 
A mi^litie prince of most renowmed name, 

Whom England high in count of lionour hold. 

And greatest ones did sue to gaine his grace— 

Of greatest ones he, greatest in his place, 
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Sate in the bosom of his Sovoraine, 

And Right uud Li\^al diil his won! maintaine. 

I saw him die, I siiav him die as otk'. 

Of tlie mcane }>eoph'. an«i broujrht fimrth on boarc, 
I saw liiin die, and no man (eft to mnne 
Ills dolot'nll fji(e. tliat lute him loved ileare, 

Searee aiiie left to elose his eyeli*!'. iioare. 

Searee anie, left m>on Ids lips to luie 
The saeretl s4h 1, or retpdoiii to saie, iiio. 


Gascoigne calls this stanza rhythmv-royal, ^^and certainly 
it is a roytill kynde of verso, serving host for grave dis¬ 
courses.” King James gives a soino’vvhat similar naiiio tt) 
the ballot-stave of eight, which ho ctills the haUat-royal, 
The epithet roun} seems to be tloriv(*d front the rhitni-royal 
of the French, a short ])oem in ballet-stave, written in 
honour of (jrod or the Virgin Mary ; nml by which, tiecord- 
ing to French critics, the abilitit's of ‘Mbe king” worn 
tested in the poctictil contests at Jbnien, 'rhore tirt} in our 
own litcriittiro many tract's of th(' use, tf> which those 
stanzas were originally put; thus, in his (^oiib'SHio Amantis, 
Go%vcr changes his cou[)lot metrr> of four accents to th(3 
ballot-stav(3 of seven, immediately he begins his supplication 
to Venus. 

King flames terms the ballet-stavt' of six, rovi'iiion w.rw; 
and the fretjuent use, which was inade of it tluring tljo 
whole of the sixteenth and tlio latter half of tin* liftcenth 
century, in some measure justifies the titU*. He thinks it 
well-fittcd for niateris of love; ” but the range of its appli¬ 
cation was by no means liniitt'd. 'riio following staves are 
taken from [the section named Thalia inj Spenser’s ’fears of 
the Muses. One would almost wish to retain the old delu¬ 
sion, that the compliment was meant for Shakespeare, but 
modern criticism says JSir Fhilip Sydney. 


Where he the sweete delights «)f bc-sirnings ireusur«‘, 
That wont with romiek hoek to beuutilie 
'I'he painted Theaters, and iill with pleasure 
'Fhe Ijst’ner’s eyes, and eares with iru'lodie. 

In which I' late was wont to reign as (ineene. 

And rnaskc in mirth with tlraoes well bescene y 


f Thalin is tin* .si)eaher. 
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O all is gone, and all that goodly glee, 

Which wont to be the glorie of gay wits, 

Is layd abed, and no where now to sec, 

An<l ill her rounic unseemly sorrow sits. 

With hollow broAves, and griesly countenaunce, 

Marring my joyous gentle dalliauuce, &c. . . . 

And lie the man, whom nature self had made 
To mock licrseir, and trutli to imitate, 

With kindly counter, under inimick shade. 

Our pleasant Willy, ah ! is (hiail of late ; 

With wliom all joy and jolly merriment 
la also deaded, and in dolour drent. ’ 

In stead tliereof, sc.dfing sciirrililie 
And scorning folly with contempt is crept, 

JJolling in rimes of shameless ribaudrie, 

Without regard, or due decorum kept; 

Each idle wit, at will, presumes to luake,^ 

And doth the learned’s task njion him take. 

But that same gentle spirit, from n ho.se jien 
Ijiirge sti'eams of‘ honnie and SAveet iicctar flow, 

Scorning ilie boldue.ss of such base-born men, 

Wliicli <lare tlicir follies forth so rashly throw. 

Doth rather clioosc to sit in idle cell 
Tliun so himself to moi'kory to sell, &e. 

The ballet-stavo of fivo is of very rare occurrence in our 
poetry. In soomH naturally to rau^o with the ballet-stavo 
of six, as it moat nearly approaches it in the peculiarities of 
its structure. It is written in verses both of four and of fivo 
accents; and wa.s chiefly used at the end of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Its rimes were ranged 
in the following order. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 


The couplets which shut in the ballet-staves of 6 and 7, 
have no metrical connection with tho rest of the stanza; and 
I believe it was tho metrical union that is found in the 


^ That is, to Avrife poetry. 
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ballet-»tavo of 8, which induced Puttenham to prefer it to 
tho latter of those combinations. His reason for tho pro- 
forenco was, in his own language, because it roceivetli hi tter 
hand” This bawl could lie given to tho ballet-stavo of 7, 
by making tho last ^‘cou]ilo^’ inclose a riming termina¬ 
tion, belonging cither to tho iirst or to the second sot of 
rimes; 

I I 

‘2 ‘2 

1 ] 

•2 ‘2 

a s 


i 


‘2 


;) 


• and both these combinations wore occasionally iinub* usi' <if, 
Spenser has used tho second of them in his DajthiKiida —an 
cleg^ijion the death of Lady Douglas Dorges [1. 25d|. 

Yot Toll slic not as one cnforcM to die, 

Ne died with drc.id, and <jrudoiiio dixcontont. 

Hut as one toilM with travol (Uiwn doth lio, 

So lay she down, a- if l(j sleep slu* wont, 

And clos’d her eyes with eareles-,' ((uietnes^. 

'^riie w'hik's soft death away her sjnril hent, 

And soul assoyl’d from sinful fleshliness. 

In like manner tho ballct-atavo of (5 was sometimes 
written with banded n’me; but, i?i suclt case, t h(jy were 
obliged to reduce tho ntimbor of rimes to tn:n. 1’Iio 
stavo in which Spenser wrote his Octobi'r-l’jcloguo may 
bo called the banded bnllct-stavc of (}, with close rime [il, 
70-8'J.]. 

() peerless roi-^ii', wlier** is tlien thy phn’<'. 

If not in I’rinee’s palace tlion doe sit, 

(Ami yet is Prince’s palace the iiawt fit), 

Xe breast <if baser birth doth the<* embrace''' 

Then make thee win^.s of thine aspirin;.' wit. 

And, whence thou cam’st, fly back to heav’n apace. 

The other ballot-staves wore also occasionsilly written 
with only two rimes—the first rime being substituted for 


Void of ('are, that is ftiixif/i/. 
T T 
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the third. In such case, the stave, of course, poss«ssod all 
necessary handj and the expedients wo have mentioned 
were unnecessary; but nevertheless wo sometimes find the 
two rimes oven in the banded ballet-stave of 7. The tTune- 
Ecloguo [ of Spenser^ is written in the ballet-stave of ei(jht. 

liO ! (lloliii, licrc the place, whose pleasant sij>ht 
I'VoTn other shades hath wean’d my wa id’ring mind. 

I'eH me what wants me here, to work leh^ht ? 

'J’he simple air, the f^entle warbliu!; wi id 
So calm, so cool, as no where else 1 find; 

'I’he jfrassy j'romul with dainty daisies tlij^ht. 

The liramble-hnsh, whei'e birds of every kind 

'To th’water's fall their tunes attemper right, «Sre. . . . 

Then, if liy me thou list advised be, 

Forsak(! the soil that so <lolh thee bewitch. 

Leave me those bills, &c. 

King .Fames, when ho gives an example of '“'i roiln.s 
versc,^^ (|uotes a stave with two rimes. 


! 

1 

'Fins is not (piite correct, as Chaucer wrote his Troilus and 
Cressoido in staves of three rimes ; but it shows tliat, in the 
o])inion of the critic, the common ballot-stave of 7 was 
preferably written with only two. 

The usual expedients for obtaining variety were applied 
to tho ballet-stave. By rcpcathuj the last verso of the 
common ballet-stave of 7, we get tho stanza which was 
used in Britain’s Ida—a poem that has been ascribed to 
Spenser. In like manner, by tripling tho odd verses in tho 
ballet-stave of 8, with two rimes, wo obtain a stanza of 16 
verses, which may be found in the romance of Annelida and 
Arcito;' and by doubling tho first and third verses in the 


[Soe Ghauccr, ed. Morris, v. 205.J 
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banded «balletrstavo of 7/ with two riniCH, there results 
another stave, wliich is also to bo met with in that poem. 

This laticr is an important stanza. King James recom¬ 
mends it for the description of heroi<iue actis and martial 
and knictly faittis of armis,” &c. It was used by Dunbar 
in his Golden Targe,” and also by Gawin Douglas iii his 
Palico of Honour. 

O rcvoroml CMiaucore. roso of llctlioriK all, 

Xu in oiire tonfr ano flour inijx'riitl, 

That raise in Britaiie evir, (juha reiilis riehf, 

I'liou beris oi'iiiakiiri'< the Irvumph r\all ; 

'riiy I'reelie annaninllit tonnes eelieall 
This mater eomi ilbiniynit ha\e fuil br>eht ; 

• WiinS thou noiichf of our iii;[;liseh all the Ivolil. 

» Sunuountiii'T every toiii<» terrc-trinll 

AIs I'er :is Mavis uinrr<>\\ fbus luidnjeht 

• <> morale (jowca-, ami ljy<li>;ai(' lanreat, 

Yniir su;farit lipjiis, and tonp:is auveat. 
lieiu* to our eiris eau.M* of "rit delyti* 

Your an^el iinxitluH most inellifliiiite 
Our rude hiii<iua«^o. lies eleir illiiminat, 

And fair ouryilt our speehe, tliat imperfjte 
Slude, or your ^oldiii peiiiiis s<‘hup to wrvte: 

This yle bef'olr wes bair, ami dissolute 
Of retborik, or lusty fresebe indyte. 

Dunbar, (robfen Tars^r, .it. 2f), SO. 

Douglas, when his dreamer is oin;c fnirly starttsl on his 
journey, changes his metro to ont' wliieh is modelled on 
another variety of the ballct-sbivo of seven.* 

Ouir moiiy gndelic plane ue raid bideiie, 

Ouir waters wan, throw wortliie woddis {.from*, 

And swa, at last, on lifting,' up oure eiie. 

We, so the finall eml of our travail, 

Amid ane plane a plesaml rorhe to waill ; 

And everie wieht, fra we that .sieht bail sene, 

'I'hankaud ip'eit Ood, their hedis law devaill; 


‘ See p. 641. 

* [Printed in Bibbald, Chron. of Scot. P<u*fry, i, 262.- - VV.W.S.) 

^ [There .seem.s to be some mistake here, fn Smalfn edition of O. Dcuiijlas, 
vol. i. p. 47, the stanza is arranged quite different ly, ending with die word devuiU, 
and with two extra lines after hUtene. This makes the stanz;i preeixfiy lih<- 
every other nianzii in the pt>rm, a«.*eording to the n’heme nalmiDutJ,.^ W. W, S,] 
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With siiiiriiiir, lauohinj;, merinos nnd plav « 

Unto this roohe we rydon furth tlio way. 

Palire of Honour, Part 2, near the end. 

W'o now conic to two Tnctrical forms, once famous in our 
pocitry, to wit the roundle and tho virclay. Those avo 
always coupled with tho ballot by our older poets; 

And many an hympnc for yoiir lioly dales, 

I’hat hi^rlitcn bahtdes, roundeh, virvlaie.'s. 

('haucer, Prol. to the Le^^nvl of Goode Women, 1. 422. 

Tho former of those raotrical contrivances is claimed by 
Boileau as a countryman born, rtJ Gaulois. It is as 
thoroughly Ifrcnch in spirit as in origin; one of those 
ingenious trifles, which only a rrcnchinan could have hit 
upon, and whicli no one but a Frenchman would have 
sought for. 

Tho rouudlo is a short poem of not more than 6hreo 
staves. It admits only two rimes; and repeats tho whole 
or part of tlio opening couplet as a burthen. From those 
repetitions it takes its name. / 

In tli(‘ earlier roundles tho burthen consisted of the first 
oon])let, or at least of tlu' first verse; but it gradually 
dwindled to tho opening hemistich, and at last shrunk to 
tho two first words. It was repeated at tho ond both of 
the second and third staves, but was often incorporated, as 
it were, into the second, especially in the older roundles. 

Marot, who has been called King of the liouhdelay,' 
chiefly used tho roundle of thirteen versos. This quickly 
superseded the others; and seems to bo tho only kind of 
roundle, which has survived in tho recollection of our 
neighbours. The following, whicli was made on tho meet¬ 
ing of Henry and Francis in tho Champ (P Or y may serve as 
an example. 

Dc deux {^raus rois’"*: la noblesse ct puissance 
Veue en ee lieu : nous donne connoissance, 


' [Itoundeletf is meroly a corruption of rondelef, diminutivp of O. I'Ycnoli 
rnndd. 'I'lu* suffix -lay owes its spelling to i'cnfusion with lay. -W. W. S.] 

' I mark the middle pause tis an illustration of the rule in p. 522. 
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0 Qu’ ainilto preiul - «io lyon. 

Pour rucrjiia : viellc robelliou 
Kt uiuttrc KU8 : fU* paix rcsjouisMinco. 

Suit on boauto : s<‘avoir ol ciuiiiti’iijuioo 
Los HiK-ieiis ; n'ont jXMnt (k* hoiivonaufo, 

D’livoir one vou ; '<i j^nuKl’ porlociioii 
Do deux grans roys • 

Et la Ibsliii : la poinpo, ol ru'^sistunoe, 

Surpasve eii l)ii'n • le triimijilio el prostmioe 
Qui tut jadis : Mir le numl Pidyeii; 

Car (lola 'viiit : lii guerre d'llMui. 

Kt do ooo.i ; vioiu paix ot alliaiiee 
Do (b'lix unnis 

Tlioro Jin' not in:iny lOn^lisli roumllcs writti'ii on tlii.s 
model, (’otton has loi’t us a very uui»;ill;iijt oni' in versus 
of four accents ; wliicli, liowover, somi'wliat vjirii's llie ordi'r 
of the rimes.’ 

'I'btiu foul ! if iiuulnes.s be so rife, 

'I'liat, spito of wit, tluni'll lia\o a wile, 

PH toll tlieo wlial lliiiii must e\pot i 
.\fter the iioneyuioou noeloet. 

All the Mid (lavs of (hy whole lifi , 

'I’o that a world nf woo and strife, 

Which i.s of marriage the cireei - 
And tiiou thy woi'V own rireliileci 

'I'hoii fool ’ 

'I’lioii'll noihitig liiid but di'rospeef. 
ill words i’ fh* .'Ooldiiijf dialect. 

For .die'll all tabor be, or life, 

Then jiryllieego and vs hot thy knili, 

\nd I'rorii thi.s fate thy-elf |tr(»ii'>el, 

'riion fool ! 

Ritndruu. 

Tbo round Ic often versos was used both by Chartior and 
by Murut. The latter wrote the following tigairist Matliiou 
do Vaucellcs, who had assumed the title of ” pocto 
champostro.^^ The burthen, it will btt seen, is incorporated 
into tho second stave. 


^ He givo.s the couplet, in tho second btavo, to the six'ond rune iiisto'ud of tho 
first; and makes the nnie.'t ehange plsucs in tin* tliird .slav'*. 
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With siiifjin'r, luuoiiini!;, merinos and play 
Tnln this rooho we rydon fiirth the way. 

Palire of Honour, Part 2, near the end. 

VVe now conic to two meti-ical forms^ once famous in our 
[xxitry, to wit the roundle and the virday. Those are 
always coupled with tlio ballot by our older poets ; 

And many an hyiujino fnr yoiir holy daios, 

'Dial hii^hton butades, roimhls, viri‘lnu‘.s. 

Chmtcer, Prot. to the Legend of Goode Women, 1. 422. 

'riio former of those metrical contrivances is claimed by 
noiloan as a conntryinau born, no Gaulois. It is as 
thoroughly h’rench in s])irit as in origin; ono of those 
ingenious trifles, which only a Frenclinian could have hit . 
upon, and which no one but a frenchman would have 
sought for. , 

I'ho roundle is a short poem of not more than throe 
staves. It admits only two rimes; and repeats the whole 
or part of tlio 0 ])cuing couiilet as a burthen. From those 
repetitions it takes its name. / 

In the earlier romidlos tlu' burthen consisted of the first 
eoe.plet, or al U'ast of the first verse; but it gi'adually 
dwindled to the opening liomlstieJi, and at last shrunk to 
the two lirst words. It was repeated at tlio end both of 
the second and I bird staves, but was often incorporated, as 
it wore, into tin* second, esfioeially in tho older rouudles. 

Marot, who lias bc'on called King of the Koundelay/ 
chiolly used tho roundle of thirteen verses. This tjuickly 
suporsinled tho others; and seems to be tho only kind of 
roundle, which has survived in tho recollection of our 
neighbours, 'fho following, which was niatle on tho meet¬ 
ing of Henry and Francis in tho Ohamj) (fOr^ may serve as 
an example. 

Di' (loux "vans rois *: la noblosae ct puissance 
Vt*uc eu ce lieu : nmia ilonuc connoissance. 


' \}}c<i(nd(‘lrji( is nuTi'ly a corruption of rondiht, diminutire of O. French 
mmlil. 'I'lic suffix -bn/ owes its sp<*lliu.o tt> i'onliision willi ht/. --W. W, S | 

' I mark llic middle [lausc ns an illustration of tim rule in p. 
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Qu’ iimitio preiul : ttuiraue lio lyoii, 

Pouv riu*r jus : viulit* rebellion 
Et inoUrc hus : «l(' paix rof.joui}.siimM‘. 

Soit en heauto ; .scavoir et eruditeiiuuee 
Les ancieiis ; n’ouf fajint <le si>iiveuaiic*e, 

D’livoir one v(mi : si perfect inn 

De deux gj'aiis roys ; 

Et la fesrin : hi poiupe, et rassistanee, 

Siirpasse eu hieu : lo Iriuniplie et prestiiiu'e 
<.^111 ftil judis • sur le niout IVhiut. 

Car dela \iiil : la i;\n.‘rri‘ d'liwai. 

Et de coei : viont paix ot alliance 
])e deux ffraiis roys. 

There arc not niiiny En.!^lish romidli's written <.»n (his 
model. Cotton has left us a very mi^^allaut one in verses 
of four accents ; which, however, soinewliat varu's (he order 

of the rimes.* 

» 

'I'liou tool ! if iiia<liioss he so rife, 

'I’liat, spite of iiit, ihou'll liaie a wife, 
ril tell thee what thou uiU''t exptri 
After the lumeyanooii iie'jh’et. 

All the sa<l days of thy wlwth- life ; 

'Po tliat a \voil<l of woe ami strih', 

Which is of marri.i^rc (lie cil’cet - 
And tliou thy woe’s own ai-chitccl. 

'I'lioll fool * 

'^riiou’lt iiolliinfr find hut di'-rcspcct. 

Ill words I* til’ 'CoKliuj,'’ dialect. 

For she’ll all tahor he, or life ; 

'I'hcii prytliee “o and ivlict tfiy knife, 

.\nd from tliis fate tin self jtruirct, 

'riuiu fool! 

Itamlf’iiu. 

m 

The roundio often versos was used both by Cliartior and 
by Marot, The latter wrott' the following again.st Mathiou 
de A^aucclles, who had assumed tlic title of poeto 
charapestre.'^ The burthen, it will bo scon, is incorporated 
into the second sttive. 


' lie gives the couj>li-t, ni the si»<.-end .stave, to the secoivl ritiu* iiisU-ad of the 
first} and makes the rimes 4-hange place-, in tin* Ihird stave, 
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Qii’on mene aiix chami)S ce coquaitleau, 

Lcqucl giiste, qiianrl il conqiose, 

Raison, nioMiire, tcxtcj ct "lose, 

Soit cii bahule soit on roiulcau. 

II ti’a fci’Vfille iie m’vcau, 

pounjiioi si haut orior j’osc, 

Qii’on mono aiix clmiups cc co(|nanlcan. 

8’il veut rien fairo de nrmveau, 

Qii’il ojuvro biiwlhnent cn prose ; 

(J’enteiis s’il on soait quclquo cliose) 

(^ar cn rilliino oo n’ost qu’ini voau,* 

(iu’on motic aiix champs. 

Ou this model wore writton several English roundlca; 
two of a very oarly date aro given by Ilitson. One of them 
was made by Jiidgato on tlio coronation of Henry the Sixth. 
'Pile burthen, which clearly consisted of the first verso, 
scorns to have boon omitted by tho blundering transcri})or. 

llojoicc yc rcames of England and of Fraunce! 

A braimdic that sprang <»ute of the floure de l^s, 
lilode of seint Edward and aoint Ijowys, 

(Joil lialh this dav sent in governaunce . 

(Jod of natnre hath yoven him suflisaunce 
liilcly to atteync to grete honiirc and pris. 

O hevenly blossome, o budde of all plesaunce 
(Jod graunt tho grace for to ben nis wise, 

As Avas tin fa<ler, by circnms[>ect advise, 

Stable in Acrtiie withoute variaiinee. 

'Phreo roundlca of another form were published by Bishop 
Percy from a Popysian MS. which ascribed them to Chaucer. 
Guo of them is tho following. 

Yonre two eyn will sle me sodenlv, 

I may the beantc of them not snstene, 

So wendoth it thoroAvout mv herte keno . 

*: 

.Vnd but your words will helcn hastely 
My hertes Avound, Avhile that it is grene, 

Voure tAvo eyn will dc me sodcnly. 


A jam on Ihr name of Irtiwellcs. 
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Uptm my trouth I >a> vow foithfully, 

yo l)t'u of my lillb and doth the quono, 

For witli my detli tlio trouth shall he sene .* 

Yuuro two eyn, &e. 

[^Chancer, c<L Moms, m’. yO-l,J 

Doug'las, in bis Prologue to the Kneid, racntiiuis fcbo 
name of “ roundalls and Ruddirnan, liko a true Scotch¬ 
man^ will have tho roundal ” to bo something diflbront 
from tho English roinidh* or French rondeau. Ho tolls us 
it was used foi* raillery, and consisted of oiglit voraoa, 
whereof tho two last corresponded with tho two first, and 
also tho fourth with tho first. Ho had, ])robably, never road 
Lo Jardin do Plaisauco --tho h’ronch drs l^n tira of the 
fifteenth century. 

Aiiifti se lout coiniiiunx ronde:itil\. 

Xo [►Ills iH> inoiii'i ([in* re,''toy ci. 

I'ant dc‘ vonl (jur do voiit druiiv, 

Aiusi so loiil I'oiiiiiniii'i rmiloaidv. 

oi'iitil'j <>t jiifiiiis hoiirdi'auv 
FiiilKuit silz tu* font i)iir ti-l r\, 

Aiu''i se font roiuiiiuiis rondraiilx 
Ne plus lie luoius ([lu* I'catuy ci. 

Wo have seen that tho ap])lication of this trillo to tho 
purposos of raillery is not peculiar to tlio Scotch. 

n'ho virclay takes its iiaino from tho pi'ouliariiie.s of its 
formation—tho urorinij hnj. I’lio French viri'lay nev(‘r con¬ 
tained more than two rimes, oik} of which was made to lead 
at tho beginning, and the otlier at the end of tho poem. In 
tho English virolay, one, at least, of the rimes always 
changed its place, but tlio number of rimes was generally 
more than two." 

Gascoyne tells us ho never saw but one .song, that wa.s 
*^by authoritio called vorluy, and that wa.s a long discourse 
inverses,” suclias he liad himsglf u.sed in one of his poems— 
Tho Voyage into Holland. [See Gascoigni/s Poems, ed. 
Hazlitt, vol. i. pp. llH8, ^>07.] 


* [Ucad ysnie, i.f. visililr, as in Cliaucur's J^’rologuc*, 1. 594. —W. W. S.] 

* I suaiKvt th*.> ludlcl in p. 594 was meant for a Virelay. 
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Tbe wiiule waxt caline, as I have said before, ^ 

O (lod, so didst thou swage our woes! 

The sill}’ ship was sowst and smitten sore 
Wyth ('oiiJiicr buirots, blowes, and double blowes ; 

At lust the keole, which might endure no more, 

Gan rend in t«aine, and lot' the water in— 

1'heii might yon see ])ale looks, and woful ehcare, 

'i’hen might you lieare lou<l eryes, and deadly dinne ! 

Well ! noble minds in ])erilbest aj)])car. 

And boldest harts in bale will never blinne! 

For there wore some (of wlioiii I will not say 
Thill I was one) that'' uevyr changed hue, &c. 

'I’lio criiic most probably overlooked tho change in tlio 
riii)c». 

(’olton has left us “a Virolay/’ in which ho uses a stave 
sinnlar to (hiscoyno^s, save only that he breaks two of tho 
verses. * 

Thou cruel fair, 1 g<i, 
seek out any fate but ihoe ; 

Since there is none can wound me so 
Xor that has half th> cruelty, 

'riiou cruel fair, I go. 

For ever tlieu farewell! 

''I'is a long leave 1 take : but oh ! 

To tarry willi (hee here is hell, 

AikI twenty (lioii,siml hells to go - 
Foi’ ever then* f.ireviell ! 

Hero tho governing rime of tho one stave becomes the 
iiitenncdiato rime of tho other ; and in a French virclay the 
secondary rime wouhl in like manner have been changed 
into tho pritnary. I incline to think that even in the English 
song, the change of tho secondary rime into the primary 
would have boon more correct. 

This favourite combination of tho virclay may take its 
name from tho poem—tho vif^elay-stave. 


' - Ila/.Iitt.J [Perils .— 

' lladiit.] 

‘ jin tlio t'llition of Cotton’s po<‘ms in tho Kuglish I’oets, ed, Chalmor.**, 1810, 
\i, 710, wo hero tind thvinjh for ihni . which must Ik* wrong. -W. W. S. j 
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In like manner I would give the title of rouniUv-stave to 
the combination, 

1 

1 

2 

O 

I 

inasmuch as it twice appears in tlio eonimon ronndio* of 
thirteen verses. Dunbar not unfrequently uses it, ami, 
among other instanci's, in his \Vlulcr-M('ilitation/ 

I on i’vitu' vi(U*, 

Disliair s;i\ ay, " Ih Ivnii' j»r<iv\<l<'. 

“ \ii(l ‘mS 'iim lliiiij; (jiiliaintii to Icif. 

“ Or \Nilli •..'lit trmiitli* iind niif-dicit' 

“ 'I’liow Mill into (!iis court iihydc.” iSo;. 

And tliiin Ml vis A;.''*', “ My i‘rit'ii<i, i*mn tUMr. 

^ % " And lir not -liaii;;*’, I tin* n*niu>ir. 

** ■* Onin lirudir. In tin' hand me tak, 

“ l‘i*iiii'niljor lliow lies coiniit to iniik 
‘‘ Of all (he tyine (how s|'en<li( hen." 

Syne Deid taM.s up his yeltis vwd, 

S!i\iii;r, “'I’hir ofipin sail \e. inii, 

‘‘ Alheid tliat yow wer inner so stout. 

'• l-'n«lir this lyntall sail ihoii lout,, 

'I'lniir is mine nthir way besyd," tSce, 

Tho final verso in this stave is mtver found ropt'iited as a 
burthen, tho three rimes throwing diflieulties in tho way of 
such an arrangement; but in tlio rouudle-stavo with hiitr- 
woven rime tin.* burthen was almost uuivrrsal. 

This variety of the roundle-stave was eliicily patronized 
by Dunbar, who wrote in it nearly one-third of his poems. 
The following staves are taken from one of the tnany 

complaints which, in liia old ago, ho addressed to his 
sovereign 

ISchir, yifc remembir t|(||^of befoir. 

How that my orowth is dom* Ibrloir, 

In your service with pane intfl orolf, 


* Sec p. b44. 

[^ee I'iiiUerUtiK Aiieient SwiUish l’<Kaii.s, i. I^.V, t'iC.| 
' |See Silibald, Chi'un. I'f Stui. I’t>elry, i. -' 116 . | 
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Olid ounscicns cryis, reward tlmidbiv ; ^ 

Exc(?ss of thocht ^ dois me niiseheif, &e. 

AI:iy nane rcmcid iny malady, 

Sii well I a 3 ye, Schir, veraly ; 

For Avith a benejke ye may preif ’ 

Oif that 1 mond noeht hestcly ; 

F/Vfef<s of thocht dois me mlschcif. 

I wes on yoAvth, on niirois kiie,“ 
frill’d “ dandely, Jiischop, daudely ! ” 

And quhen tliat e;rc ' jioav dois me greif, 

Aiie Semple vicar I can nocht be : 

Excess of thocht dois me miseheif, &c. 

1 do not profess tt) giA/’o every variety of ballot-stave, 
that may be found in our poetry, for the number would 
rather confuse the reader than enlighten him; but when 
a particultir combination has been adopted by any poet of 
name, 1 shall always notice it, though at the risk of some 
inconvenience. A certain class of staves were forino4- bv 
prefixing a couplet to some of the ballot stan/tis ; and one 
of these, fashioned on the interwoven roundlo-stavo, wtis 
often used by the Scotcli poot,^ whom wo htivo so often 
quoted, as in his Tydings fra the Session [stanzas 1, 2, 7]. 

Ane muii'hnulis man <if iiplandis mnk 
At hamc tlnis to hirt nychhour spak, 

Qiiliat lydings, GosM'p ? peax or weir ? 

I’he tothcr rounit in liis eir, 

I tell yoAV this under confessioun, 
l»ut hiitly lichtit of my incir, 

1 come of Edinlnirgh fra tlie Sesslonn. 

Quhat tydingis haril yc tluiir, I pray yow 'i 
The tother answ'crit, J sail say yow; 

Keep this all socreit, gentill brother, 

Is na man thair that trestla ane other; 

Ane common doer of transgressiiiuii 
Of innocent folkis prevenis a futher.’ 
iSie tydingis hard 1 at the Scssionn, &c. 

Religions men of ^x*rs placis 
(’-nm thair to wow, and sc fair facis, 

Ihiith (’armclitcs and Cordelier is, &<■. 

.Viixiely. '•* Niirso's knee. ■' Age. 

[ niinbar ; .see i^ibbahl, Chron. of Scot. l‘oelrj, i. 247. J 
A/nibir, earldoud, a great number. 
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JINGLING BALLET-STAVE. 

TI>^re id also a curious sfcavc, which should be* uoticod, 
if it were only for tho celebrity it onco possessed through¬ 
out Europe—I mean tho Scstino-stave, invented by Arnaud 
Daniel, the Troubadour eulogised by Jhinto and Petrarch. 
Tho stave consisted of six vorvsos, which had no rime, but 
tho same final syllables were used in all tho staves; and 
the order was so regulated, that each of tho final syllables, 
in its turn, closed the stanza. Spenser has left us an example. 

Vi! wastclul woods hoar whnosso woo, 

\\"li(Toii» luy jdiiints <lid <d'(onliiiios ro«t>imd ' 

Vo <Mrolo-.s birds an* privy to m\ oryc's, 

Wliioh, in your .muius, woro wont (o iiuiko :i part ; 

'I'hou plo.isant spriii;; liust liiUM mo of'i ii^lot'it, 

WIioso .viroanios my Jrickliui; lo.U's did of(. au^iMonl. 

Kosort ofpooplt* doth my j^rioT aui'inoid, 

The Widlod towns <lo work my jrroator woo, 

%'riii' foro^'t «ido is lit tor to rosimml 
Tho Iiollow (‘•■ho ol’my ••iin*l’ul oru's : 

I hiitc tho house, since tlioiii'o my love ilid purl. 

Whoso wailful want dohars my eyes of sloop, X-o. 

Shrp. KaL Au^fUHl, 

• 

Of course these changes would b(? (exhausted witlt the 
sixth stave, and then caino the ijnimi of these verses, con¬ 
taining all the six syllables. 

And you that fix*! no woe, whi*u as tho AouH/f 
Of those iny uif'hlly rrijea^ yo hoar ajtutt, 

Lot break your sounder and pily’ aiiuo/i/'/zA 

Celebrity was cheaply purchased, when uu invention sueli 
os this could ousiiro it! 

Tho ballot-staves sornotinics took, over and abovt* their 
regular consonances, a (juiiutity of jingle, in the shape of 
middle rime, sectional rime, interwoven rime, See. Tho 
following iiitorwovcu rouudle-sttivo was written by Sir 
James English,' secretary to Qpcen Margaret, about the year 
1513: 

Si(' i>ryd with jtreUntiSy so fow' till jinjicho and J>riiy, 

8ie Iiant of harloUiis writh thaino baytli nicht and day, 

[See Sibliulil, (’hron. of Sci*t. I’fx'try, i. .’ 174 .) 


I 
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'rhat Bow'ld liaif’r/// tlmir God afore tlmir ene, 

So nice iLvruy, so stran^fe to tliair abbay, 

Within tliis land was nevir hard nor sene. 

Douglas, in like manner, deluges with sectional rime tho 
throe last stanzas of his " Palico of Honour* containing 
the poct^s address to that Divinity. 

(J liie Honour, sweit lieviiiliey/y?/r, digest I 
Gem vertetiotf.v, niaist ]>rccio«Ar, gmlliest. 

For hie renowfc, thou art guerdo//« eonding, &c. 

Tliis iinportinenco, however, was not confined to the north 
of the Tweed. Wo had already set them the example; for 
stanzas, precisely similar to the one last quoted, were used 
in the romance of Annelida and Arcito. 

The Italian staves were first brought into the country by 
tho young Duglishmon, wlio visited Italy in tho first half of 
tho sixteenth century. Surrey attempted to naturalize tlie 
banded thrco-lincd staves of Dante ; but, though he had 
several imitators, those foreign combinations liardly siir- 
vivsed him. 

'I'lic Buiiuf liiitli twi^sO bn night- forth his tondor groene, 

Twisr clad the earth in lively bistiiiosso, 

Ono.s have (lie wiudc.s the trees desjxiiled elene. 

And ones again begins their ei’uelnesM'— 

Sins 1 have hid under luy breast the harm, 

That never shall recover healthrulni'sse. 

'I'he winters hurt recovers with the warme. 

The parched greene restored is with .shade, 

What warmth alas ! may serve, for to disarm 

The frozen hart, &c. ? 

[/SVr TofteF)^ Miscellnny, cd. Arbrr, j). 3. j 

Tho Italian stave of eight (tho celebrated ottava rima) 
had better fortune. Prom the days of Surrey to those of 
Ilyrou it has flourished in our poetry. Spenser wrote in it 
two of his|) 0 ('ms, tho Muiopotmos and A'^irgiPs Gnat. From 


Sec pp. tl43, 64 J. 
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tho former of tljcso are taken the following stanzas [stanzas 
20 and 27]. 


The woods, tho rivors, iind tho inojulows fjfreon. 
With his !iir-cultiiijr wui.!is ho moasurM wide. 

No did ho loiivo the moiuituiiis haiv uiisoon. 

Nor the r-.iok eias.'io lotis doliirhts nntrvdo ; 

Hut uoiu! of Lho,',(‘, howoMM’ s\\i*ot (}iov ln'on. 

Mote please his fanev, nor him eaiise t' abide. 

His ohoieid’id seiiM* with e\'r> eliaoeo doth tlit, 

No common things nmv please a wiiv'riiio wit, iJic. 


What mori' t'elieify eim fall to creature 
'I'lian to enjoy ilelit;ht witli libtwty; 

And to bo Lord of all (he works of Nature, 

To reion in tlf air fnmi earth to ln;i;hi“-t sky, 

M’o fiH'd on llow'rs and w'«‘eds of jilorious feat)ire, 
'!'(» take whato\er thinu doth ple.ise the eve? 
Who re't^ not pleased with f,ueli happiness, 

Well worths lie to ta>te of wretelualne,.^. 


Ihit of all tho importations from Italy tlm moat important 
waa certiiinly the Sonnot. This cclebratoil stanza is aaul to 
liavo been iiivonttid by tho Hieilians ; bttt to Potrarclt it owes 
its celebrity, and to his works sliould wo look for its pecu¬ 
liarities of structure. 


‘*Tho Petrarcliiaii stanza,”—to use tfio langu.'ifro of Mil- 
ton—may bo considered as inado up of tho ballot-stave of 
eight mth close riuio,' an<l of two triplets. Tho ballot-ytavo 
has never more tlian two rimes, and tho triplets generally 
tho same number, but sometimes they have three. In tho 
ballet-stave the poet opens and illustrates his subjiict, which 
is wound up in tho tiiplots wtli some striking thouglit fu' 
expression. All coibr.eit, however, should be avoided, foi* 
one of the chief beauties of the sonnet lies in its repose and 
dignity. 

These rules agree in sul)8tanc<! with those which Hoiloau 
has given us, both as to the managennmt of the metro and 
of the'subject. lie required, 


qii’cn deux quatrains dc ruesun* parcillc 
La rime aver deux son'* frappal huit fois I’nreilUi, 


‘ Sec p. lj3H. 
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Kt qu’onsuite six vits artisteiuent ranges » 

• Fiissont en deux tercets par le sens partages. 

In tho triplets tlio rime was variously managed. Some¬ 
times Petrarch uses two of Danto^a staves, as in Milton's 
sonnet: 


Wlirn Faith and Love, which parted from thee never, 

Had ripen’d tliy just soul to dwell with God, 

Meekly thou did’st resign this earthly load 
Of death, call’d life, which us from life doth sever. 

'Fhy works and aims, and all thy goo<l endeavour 
Staid not behind, nor in the grave were' trod ; 

Hut, as I'’aith pointed with her golden rod, 

Follow’d thee up to joy and bliss fi>r ever. 

H(>\e led them on, and Faith, who knew them best, 

'I’hj handmaids, clad them o’er with purple beams 
And azure wings, that, up they How so drest, 

And spake the truth <if thee on glorious themes 
Hefore the Judge ; who theueefortli bade thee rest, 

.\nd drink thy fdl of ])ure, immortal streams. 

Snnnef on Mra. C. Thomson. 

Somotimos lio uses tho aaino terminations in tho second 
as in tho first triplet. The Sonnot to Cyriack Skinner is 
written upon tliis model. 

Occasionally Milton makes of tho two triplets a ballot- 
stave of six ; and in ono sonnet ho disposes of tho rimes in 
way wliich defies my powers of classification.' 

Lawrence! f)f virtuous father virtuous son, 

Now that the fields arc dank, and wav.s aro mire. 

Where .shall we sometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help waste a sullen day, what may be won 
From the hard season gaining? Time will run 
On smoother, till Favonius re-inspire 
'riie frozen eiu’th, and clothe in fresh attire 
I’he lily’ and rose, that neither sow’d nor spun. 

What neat repast shall fca.st u.s, light and choice. 

Of .\.ttic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the, lute w'ell touch’d, or artful voice 
Warble immortal notes, and Tuscan air? 


* [What Milton has done is this. He first hud the rimes choice, voice, rise — 
oir, spore, wise in the order aaiteeb ; lie then trans|X)scd tlio places of voice and 
wr.--\V. W. S.1 
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^llc wlio of those caujinljco, ami spnro 

To interpose tKcwort. is not unwise. 

Somet lo Mr. Latrrem'r. 

In tho sixteenth century, many of the Italians venturod 
to alter tho structure of tho sonnet, and wore of CHuirso 
followed by their imitators in this country. Tho object of 
all these changes was gre.ater facility. iSoino of thoso now 
sonnets wore divided into four parts—to wit, throe inter¬ 
woven staves of four verses, and a couplet—no two of 
which had any motneal counoxhui boLwetiu them. It was 
in this loose stanza that S])onscr wrote his Visions of Tlellay,' 
and Shakospoaro his singular, and, till liiUtly, almost in¬ 
comprehensible ® sonnets. When the strueliire of tho Son 
not had been thus trifled with, furtlior ehaiigo was tr) In) 
expected. The Sonnet’Mncrcast'd in length; its inf or- 
woven^staves became four, five, and at last six ; and in one 
* ..f these poems, written by Surrey, during his impri.son- 
inout at Windsor, wo have no Ics.s th.an Itreirr such staves 
—tho whole, however, carefully shut in wafh tho final 
couplet! He thus passes in review tin' ^deasuroa of his 
happier days : 

-The "mvel-grouiid ‘ wvth sieves tii'd i>ii the helme 

On foniiiiir lior.s<*, with swonles an<l frendlv liarti-s: 

W^ th eliere as tlioii;:li mie should another wliehnc, 

Wlicre wi! hiiv(‘ fought, and ehased ofl with dartes, xr 

The wyldc forest, tin* clothed holts with ■^reni’, 

With rajnes avayled,‘ and s\\it't jhreathed horse, 

With orye of honmles, and inorv hhistos Indwene, 

Where- we di<I eliase the fearfhl hart of foree, (V:e. 

Kocln*, alas ! that doth my sorrow rew<>, 
iletnnis thereto a hollow .sounde orpluynt ; 


' Opit/, Gryphiiis, &e., usnaliy wrote their sonn<‘l.s in Alexandrines. But 
see Muller, Gryph. 145, J.>G, lOa. 

Mr. Bosulen ha.*} shown veryeon\ineiTigIy, I think, that the W. ri.,to whom 
the sonnets are adcire-ssod, was William Iferhert, afterwards Karl of I'etnhmke, 
the gifted son of a moat gifted mother. If is only when mldresaeiHo a man like 
this—the most accomplished and high-minded nohlenian of bis day--th(it wo 
can tolerate some of the cxpression.s found in these sonnets, coming as they do 
from 8hakcst>eare. 

* The fcilt-yaril, ' J^^werd, loostmed. 
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Thus 1 alone, where all iny freedom grewe, 

In pryson pine, with bondage and restraint. 

And with reiiieinbranco of the greater greefe 
'I'o banish th’ lesse, I find my ciiief reliefe. • 

[.St’P TottoVs Miscellany^ cd. Arher, p. 13.] 

In those interwoven staves the reader has doubtless 
already recognized one of the moat important of our me¬ 
trical forms—I mean the Elegiac stave.* The final couplet 
was (piickly lost; and the Sonnet, at the same time that, 
chiefly by Milton^s aid, it recovered its original form, had 
the honour of giving to our poetry ono of its moat useful 
and elegant stanzas. Simplicity is not always a proof of 
antiquity. The Elegiac stave, and that in which our com¬ 
mon ballads are written,"* though the simplest of their re¬ 
spective classes, wore also tho last invented. They, both 
of them, rose out of tho ruins of older and more intricate 
combinations. , 


' Vide Opilz, Aui Sunntiig*' Exaiidi; Muller, Dciutselie Dichter, i. 197, 
^ See p. 598. 
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CITAPTKR VI. 

liROKKN STAVKS. 

Teik royal critic, whom wo have so oft('n quotc'd, sooin.s 
have given the nauu; of ciiUifc or broken verse ” to all 
such staves, as contained versos of unequal length. The 
name is not an ill-chosen one ; but, if applied thus r’ouipi'o- 
hcnsively, it will bring b’gether staves of difleront origin, 
which h^ave been used for v(!ry difTon'iit purposes, and are, 
^i;use(juently, eonnc'cted with very dillbreut a.s.-,i)ciations. 1 
would rostri(‘t it to a class of staves, which made their first 
appearance in our poetry about the middle of iho sixt('enth 
century, and had no small influonco in giving that lyrical 
turn to our poetry, whicli soon afterwards began to show 
itself. 

Aa the si.xicenth century advanced, I'renchman, Italian, 
ami Spaniard, wore all alike aiming at novc'lty of mel re, and 
anxious to relieve themselves fnun the monotony <»f thoir 
chuimma and httlltn/f.'i, d’lie new-found fi’(‘edom was ob¬ 
tained by the shortening of ceitain vc'rst's, wliich was 
effected by lesscming the number of their accents. Tho 
staves, that resulted from the application of this ])rinciph» 
to tho older combinations, I would call tho hrohm. stnvr^. 

'I'his class of .staves was prolaably first brought to Eng¬ 
land with tho Psalms of Marot; am! some (jf the varietio.s 
seem to have passed, with tho sanction of tho groat (lone- 
vese reformer, from tho pages of the French poet, into 
every comer of Europe, wlnthor Calvinism ponotrated. 
But the broken stave was not applied solely to devotional 
exercises; our poets, imitating tho Italians, used it for 
general purposes, and wo find it at tho same time om- 
jaodying tho quaint conceits and elaborate piety of our 
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“ metaphysical poets/" anti the light and airy lyricr of our 
drainatistH. 

The broken staves may be divided into two classes, ac¬ 
cordingly as tlio broken verses have, or have not, the same 
number of accents. To the former of those classes I shall, 
(lonfino myself, as the latter branches out into such infinite 
Variety, as almost to bailie any attempt at arrangement. 
'Pho broken verse has generally two accents; but some¬ 
times has three, when the original verse has five, and, in a 
few cases, oven when the original verso has four accents. 
Wo have alrc'ady observed that simplicity of structure is 
u(;t always a proof of antiquity; some of the oldest broken 
staves are also the most complicated. 

It may, i think, be couveiiiont to range those staves ac¬ 
cording to the original staves, on which they wore modelled, 
beginning with such as rime continuously. 

^Pho following “ madrigal ' mndo its first appearance in 
the Miscelhiny, called England’s Helicon. Jlobcrt (irecno 
is said to have boon the author. 

It was a \iillir oiiwdic ^n'Ciie, 

When' Dian at. tin* loiint was sei'iic ; 
it was, 

Ami did ''iirpas.s 
All otliiT «d' Diaiiac's bowers, 

It) till' pi'iilf of 1’lorai‘s llowers. 

A fount it was, tliat no intiii M'l's, 

(lirklt'd in with cipivs fivi-s, 

Sot Ml nil', 

'I'liat Pliiubiis’ oyi; 

Conhi not do tliu virgins scathe, 

'I’o sec llu'in naked, when they biithe. 

Hard by her. njion the ground, 

Sato her virjrins in a ronnil, 

Jiathing their 
Golden hair. 

And sini{! in^ all J in not { cs hie | 

Fie on Venus’ ilattoving eye, &c. 


' Wo an* told (MiseoU. Anti«i. \ol. ii. p. 8), that Sir 'thomas Wyat was the 
lifat why inlrodiieed Ituliun nutiibui's into lCngiii>h versiBeatiuii. 
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Tho*8ong of Arnphion wns written by Sherburne at 
the time when Charles was struggling with his Ptirlinnientv* 

Forrifni ru'‘ti)ms from yoiu* land, 

Tlu‘ban‘<. li\ fair law'? ('oinitiaiul. 

And your good old rito'* make known 
Unto yiiur own. , . 

n;uii<«h vji'f, walls gitiirtl imt criim''., 

Vi'ng('!iiu'»‘ <i’oc l.'dl bulwarks olimlis, 

O’er eiu-h "'iii a Nemo'^is 

Still wakmg is. 

'rnilh iV'.omMiog rraft, projjliaoo 
'I'liirst of' empire, and ot’ uaiii, 

Lii.xurv and idle ease, 

all the'-i-. 

W ar or peace <lo vou approve 
^ >Vitli mnted Ibri'es iiu>\e, 

, Courts wliielj iminv (‘olmmis rear 

'I'lieir t'allfsj le-" rear 

Saf’t'v eoui>e tlie,se pilots run 
Wlio ol)ser\e more stars tli.m one 
Sliips with double anchor ti'd 
Securer ride. 

Slreiigth unitrd firm doth stand. 

Knit in an eternal band , 
lint proud .subjects' jirivate lijitt 
Uniiis u stat4-! 

Even the three-liuetl stave, in ver.se.'t of five accents, 
was occasionally broken; as in tlie conijtlinientary letter 
sent to old Hen*’ by the fritmdly painter, Sir William 
Hurlasc. 

'fo paint thy worth, if'rightly I did know if, 

And were bui pniiiter halfe like thee a poet. 

Ben, [ would .show it. 

But, in thi.s skill, iny un.skilf'ul pon will tire. 

Thou and thy worth will .still he found farre hiehor. 

And I a lior, •'('e.'* 

[IVinted m English Toeta, od. Chalmers, IHIO. vol. \ ji. 024.—W. 'VV. S.j 
fSts* English I’oets, ed. Chalmers, rol. v. p. tBl. —W, W. S.j 
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Tho Paahn-staves were broken almost as freely those 
with continuous rime. Bon Jonson’s Epitaph on one 
of tho boys of Queen Elizabeth’s chapel, may servo as a 
specimen: 

Wi’('p wif.li »!(*, all ya that road 
'I'liis litllo slory, 

Aiwl know, for whom a toaro }'on ^hod, 

Doalh's solf is ^orry. 

'Twiis a child, that, so did thrive, 

In yracc and Ihatiiro, 

As Iloavoii and Nature scorn’d to strive, 

Wliicli own’d ilio civatiirc, t'vo. 

li. Joiisnn, fJptf'rutii.s, ll20. 

llis vtTses agaimst Uimo may furnish another example : 

Uimo, tho rack of finest wi(s, 

'That expi'ossoth hut by lit.s 
Ti'iic I'oncoit, 

tSpoiliiiij sense,s of thinr troasnro, 

Cosoning jnd^mont with a measure. 

Hut false weight, 

Wresting words from (heir true calling, 

I’ropping verso for fear t>f falling 
To tin' ground, 

.Jointing s\llaIios, drowning letti'rs, 

Fastning vowel.s, as with fetters 
'J'lu'v wore hound, iSie. 

lie, that lirst invented thee, 

May lii.s joints tormoiitod bo, 

(’ramjt’d for over! 

Still mav .s\ 11abos Jarre witli tinu'. 

Still may reason warre with rime, 

Hosting never, X-e, 

li. Jonsuti, UnderiKOoth, 47. 

Tlio ue-\t specimen is taken from Douno^s version of tho 
1117t}» Psrilni [stanza 9]: 

And thon Habol, when the tide 
Of tliy pride, 

Now a flowing, grows to tnrning, 

Vietor now, shall thon be ibndi. 

And shall fall 

T’o as low an ebb of mourning. 
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Tlii^stave was used by Marot, and may bo found in tbo 
songs of every Protestant poopio in Kuropo. Gysbort 
Japicx, for example, thus sings his eountry^s triumpli over 
the Jesuit and {Spaniard : 

I/it ' iiw/ nil , rc'vs fro lick sjonjr'c 
A<r 111 jonjf' 

Oci' I do wol fiicrl foil ' ii\\v l:in 
Hulst I inoy >oli;iiis 1 "ou Iniwt to-win- koii 
1 iiiw/ on, 1 ji'i'olv on 
Full. I siiii lioinr lioit ijn , in* iiitn ;. 

Lot ii'> now ritrlit olioor’lv siii'j, 

(>1<1 iiinl ^ oiuii;, 

(Vor (ho wol-faro of our land ! 

//li/s/. with hiilwarlv'.! and with out-w'orUs! 

llou.''Os! cliiiroln''!! 

Fall’ll is in Iii> I liL'^lmO'jV ' hatnl, ikc, 


I quote from this old Friesislt poet, to show the n’tf^ 
rhythm of the stanza, wliich, its usual, is slurred over in the 
slovenly versihe.'ition of our count ryman. In every Inn- 
gnago but our own, it always lengtlions the llrst., second, 
foui'tli, and fifth verses, and ehjses tho lljird and sixth with 
an accented syllable. Ileiico the origin of this somewltiit 
compliciitod stave is obvious. Its original sbivo was clearly 
formed from two riming troeJiaic tetrameters," liy inter¬ 
weaving a rime iind rejiraliiKj the tlrf^t sections, liy hreak- 
iiitj tho repeated sections we luivo the stiive before us. 

The broken staves, fashioned on tlie ditferent comhina- 
tions of tho ballot-.stavc, wore perliaps Tuoro popular with 
the foreigner thiin with our eonntryiiKui; but the number 
of their varieties, to bo fouinl in lOngli.sh literature, is 
singularly great. The interwoven stave of four had gene¬ 
rally its last vorso shortened, as in tlu* following e.xamplo 
from HerbfTt—*^tho ijou^f Cicorgo Herbert,-'' as be is .still 
fondly called by many of our eountrynien : 


’ Printe Ilonrv. the fu‘al mnnhor "f (lie JfuiiM* nt'()rantrc, ihui amk tli<' liihi 
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Swuct <l>iy ! so cool, 80 ciilm, so bright, 

'I'lio bridal of Ihc cartli nii<l sky, 

‘I'bc <l<'w sliiill weep thy fall to-niglit, 

For tliou must die. 

ill this siavo Popo made his first essay in versification, 
(the Ode to Solitude,) and poor Byron his last, 

’Tis time this heart should be uninovM 
Since others it lias ceas’d to move, &c. 

It was, perhaps, the most popular of our broken staves, but 
owed its popularity to a rather singular influence. The 
beautiful song, from which I first quoted, was inserted and 
eulogised in Isaac Walton\s Angler ! ^ 

The ballet-stave of five was broken in different ways— 
HOinetimcs in the first and third verses ; 

do lovely rose! 

’fell her, that wastes her time and me, 

'I'liat now she kno\vs, 

When T resemble, lier to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

'rdl luT that, 's youn;! 
vVnil slums to have her graces sjhed, 

'fhat, hind’st thou sprung 
111 deserts, where no men abide, 

'fboii must have uncoimnended died, I've. 

\Vnt/r‘r. 

Sometimes we have only the first versa shortened ; 

The great decree of God 
•Makes every path of mortals lead 
’I’o tliis <lark common period, 
t'oi- what by-wa\s so-erc we tread 
We cud our journey "inong the dead. 

Hahington, ('astardy part 3, Poem t>. 

The poet, from whom I last quoted, generally prefers the 
ballot-stave with close rime. Many of his songs display an 
elegance fully equal to their piety. 


' 1“ Come, lot me tell you wlint lioly Herbert says of .such days and showers 
as these ; and then wo will thank God that ae enjoy ihem. Sturt flop, tto cool," 
kr .— Walton, Complete Angler, e. j. — W. W, 
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Dtnuinv tabiu wni aperies, 

N4M‘ imniuinonl <il' tiif rL'iiiaino, 

My iin'inorio rn><f 

In tlio same nmrhlo with iny dti'-t, 

Kre I th« .'>[)ri*atlinii laim'l irninc 
By writiiifr wanton or ]u-o|*hnm', . . . 

Open niy lippe'', j^reat (io<l! and then 
[le soare above 

The inunble llijiht, of i-arnal lov(— 

Upward to tln‘e Tie force iny pett. 

Ainl trace no path of vulgar men ! tVi-e. 

Jliihi/iifton, (\is(iira, part S, f*()em 1. 


Vids fans Doifuue ileinoii'itra ini/u. 

My (iod! if thon '•lialt not exclude 
'I'liv eoinfort thence, 

^V’liat ]diiee can f-e«‘m to troni)1e<l seiH<’ 

So lueianeholy, dark, anti riuh*, 

To he ehl(*einM a solilmle? 

Cast me upon some tiaked shore, 

Where I may I racke 
Onely tlie print of sonit' •tatl wraeke, 

If than he (here - (hmitdi the seas mare, 

I sliall no gentler eahne iittplore, \e. 

Jil, ('nsftn'fi, jiart H, Punn 17 , 

Shakospcaro, in tlio following aoug, scorns to litivu Iiful in 
view the virclay-stavo/ 

Who is S\lviii? what is she 

'rimt all tmr swains commend her '' 
ll(»lv, fair, and wise is slie, 

'Hie llt‘av’jis sncli oraee diti lerel her, 

'I'liat she inieht ailniirctl he. 

Is she kiml as .«hc is fair, 

For beauty lives with kimhiess*'' 

Love tloth to her eyes repair. 

To help him of hi.s hlitidnoss. 

Ami, bcinjn[ hel{»M, inhabits thcM'e, Xe. 

7'tt'o (rent, of Verona^ 4 . 2 . 


Sec 
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Many broken staves have been fashioned on tl^e com¬ 
mon elegiac stave. One variety was used by Sir William 
Jones; 

What constitutes n state ? 

"Not liiwli;-rais’d battlement or labour’d mound, 

Thick wall or moated gate, 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crown’d— 

No—men, high-minded men, &c. 

Ode in imitation of Alc<Bii$. 

Another variety has been used by Briant, the American 
poet. His Address to a Water-fowl,"' opens with the fol¬ 
lowing staves, 

Wliithcr, inid’st falling dew, 

While glow tlio heav’ns with the Inst steps of day, 

Far through their rosy depths dost thou pursue 
'riiy solitaiy way ? 

Vaiidy tlie fowler’s eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong. 

As, darkly painte<l on the crimson sky, 

T'hy figure floats along. 

Seck’st flmu the phi.sliy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide. 

Or when' the roeking billows rise ami sink 
On the chaf’d oeeun side ? «Jte. 

1’hia is a very sweet and, at the same time, a truly American 
picture. 

The original <d‘ the following sttivo, which is taken from 
one of Ilorbort’s poems | called Life ” ], was probably the 
elegiac stave, with the iirst and third versos doubled. 

I made a ]i(»sy,* as the day ran by— 

Here will 1 smell my remnant out, and tye 
My life within this band— 

Hut time did beekoti to the flowers, and they 
Hy noon most ennniiigly did steal away, 

And wither’d in iny hand, &e. 

In the original of the next stave, the first and third versos 
mast have been tripled. 


IFor post/, iho former ocUtion has —W. W. S,] 
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All jrraoious (Jo<l, the smm'r’s wu*rilU;o 
A l)n)lven heart thou wort not wont lU'spisc, 

Blit ’hove tho iat of rniniiios or bulls to ]iri:in‘ 

All olIHrif; moot 

l*’or thy arcvplaiH‘0 ; (> behold me riiiht, 

And take eoinpii-sion on niy griovous plight! 

What odour can b<', than a heart eontrite 
'I'o thee inorc- sweet? Ae. 

lit;n Jonnon, Uudertrootls^ 1. i?. 

The same fondness for which fritterotl our ballet- 

staves into shapeless heaps of rime, also all'ected our broken 
staves, though not to the same di'grec. The original of tho 
following stave seems to belong to that chiss of ballet-sttivos, 
which were formed by tidding a couplot to some one of tho 
ordinary combinations. In tho present case, tho cou]>lct is 
mhjoineil to tho ballct-stavo t)f six. Its lirst verso is not 
only L^okon, but also taktss internal rime. 

Iftlinii beent l>i)vn to seo slrangi* 

^I'hings invif-ilile to I'ee, 

Hide len tlloll^nnd diiies and ni'.diis, 

'rill uge Miow white liairc'^ on ilu-e 
'I'linit, when thou n-tnni'st. nib loll nii' 

All strange w'ondi'rs that befell ihi'e: 

And sweare. 

No where 

Lives a woman true and fair. 

t\ 1 Sintif. 

In tho following stave, from 'Jktrberville, t)io fifth and 
sixth verses are broken, and tlic fir.st section of the; seventh 
verse rimes witli them. 

If she had dained my ueod will, 

And reeoinpeiist me with her lo\i', 

I would havi' beene Iht las-'iil slid 
And never once ni) bi*;ui leniuve; 

I did pretend, pretend, 

To lx* her friend, 

Unto the emf, but sin; n*t‘n'<l(' 

Mv loving lieart, and met; ulniMle. 

77n* /.oei r Abused rc/iouriceth LnV^. 


The repetition in tho fifth lino is a peculiarity often found 
in tho broken vcr.se of the .sixteenth century. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SPENSER STAVES. 

The noble stanza which we owe to Spenser, is formed 
by adding an alexandrine to the ballet-stave of eight—such 
aloxandrino riming with the last verse of the ballet-stave. 
By this baiidhhfj of the rime, SponsoPs stanza has all that 
connexion of parts which science demands, and which is 
so seldom to be mot with in our later combinations. The 
sweeping length of the alexandrine furnishes also an im¬ 
posing compass of sound, that to many oars is singularly 
delightful, and must, 1 think, convoy to every one an im¬ 
pression of grandeur and of dignity. 

When to those advantages of structure are added the 
associations, which Spenser^s genius conferred upon it, we 
may understand the enthuvsiasm, that sees so many excel¬ 
lencies in Spenser’s stanza, and pronounces it to be the 
most beautiful, as well as the most perfect of English 
combinations. Warton’s notice of this stanza is almost 
the only exception to the eulogies of our critics j and his 
unfavourable judgment will the less surprise us, when we 
remember the loose notions ho entertained on the subject 
of versification,^ and that ho has, in this very criticism, 
.confounded our common ballet-stave of eight with the 
ottava rima of the Italians. His objection to the multi¬ 
plicity of rimes—because our language does not easily 
fall into a frequent repetition of the same termination’*— 


* H<*, inorb tluin mioe. rims the versos of our older jxiets one into the other, 
mid sometiines makes the fragment of a line stand for the whole. In other cases, 
he writes a long passage con/i>tHoii.4i/ —tippm*eiitly unawarc that it divides itsck' 
into bountiful and scientilh' stan^as. Many of these o\ersights frice has not 
I’orroeled. 
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may J;)e mot by tho criticism of Beattie, who maintains 
that our language, “ from its irregularity of inflexion, an<l 
number of monosyllables, abounds in diToraified termina¬ 
tions, and consequently renders our poetry suscoptiblo of 
an endless variety of legitimate rimes.'' Tho a<Jvantages 
of variety may bo best estimated, by considering at what 
cost they have, in many cases, been purchased j and when 
wo call to mind how many poets have used this stanza, that 
it has embodied tho liappiost inventions of Sbonstono and 
Thomson, of Beattie and of Byron, wo may well doubt, if tho 
difficulties of its construction bo (piito so formidable, as 
Warton apprehended. 

The popularity of this stanza .soon gave risi' to numerou.s 
imitations. All of thoiu were formed on one or other of 
two priiicij)les ; either, as in Spcus<3r's stanza, by addiay 
an alexandrine to some well-known combination (generally 
to one of tho ballet-staves), or by tho xvJtstiluJlon of such 
alexandrine for tho last verse of the stanza. Such imitations 
J would class (together with Bpensor'.s own stanza) under 
the general title of Hpt’nffcr-stavrs —thus giving to these 
peculiarly English combinations the name of tljc great 
English poet, who first brought tho principle into notice, on 
which they have been constructed. 

Tho first class of Sponser-staves may Ix'st open with 
the stanza, which gave rise to all tho r>t)iors—tho magnifi¬ 
cent stanza, which tho Faery t^uecn has initm>rtalizcd. 
It is hard to choose, where choice is distract<'d by such 
varied excellence; but tho following well-known imitation 
of tho Italian has claims upon our notice, as allording tho 
means, not only of comparing the two languages in a jioint 
wherein our own i.s generally tliought deficient—1 mean' 
in point of harmony—but also of c.oin])aring tho capabilities 
of the two favourite stanzas. 

Eft.s<»»ns they heurd a most dclicittus .souiui 
Otall that (hdi^lii a ihiittty car, 

Such as at once lui^ht iiol on liviiij; ;;roim(I 
(Save in this rarmli.^e) l»c heard elsewliere; 

Riglit hard it was for wijrht whi«-h did it hear 
'To rede wluit Tniinner mu'iif that mote he. 

For all, tliat plcusing is to lining car. 
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WttR tliere consorted in one liarinonee— , 

Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters all agree. 

Tlic joyous birds, shrouded in chearfiil shade, 

'J’lieir notes luito the voice attemjiier’d sweet; 

Til’ angelical soft trembling voice.s made 
To th’ instruments divine respondence meet; 

'file aiU'or-sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmur of the waters’ tall; 

'I’he waters’ fall, with iliffcrence discreet, 

Now .soft, now loud, unto the wind did call— 

The gentle, warbling wind low answered to all. 

Fnirif Queen, 2. 12. 70, 71. 

Pliincas Flotclier, in his very singular poem, entitled 
The Purple Island, has used a Spenser-stave, fashioned on 
the ballet-stavo of six verses. 

'I’he clieerfid lark, mounting from early bed. 

With sweet .salutes awakes the drow.sy night. 

The earth she left, and up to heav'n is fled, 

T'herc ehants lier Maker’s praise.s ont of sight. 

Kurth seems a mole-hill, men but ants to be, 

Tisudiing jiroutl men, that soar to high degree, 

Tlie flirtlu'r iiji they climb, the le.'^s they seem and sec 

(\tnh) [X. st. 2. 

(lilos Fletcher, the Spenser of his age,^' as Quarles 
termed him, has left us another kind of Sponsor-stave 
in the poem which celebrates ChrisPs Triumph upon Earth. 

Her tent with sunny clouds was eiel’d aloft, 

And so exceeding shone with a false light, 

'I’liat Ileav’ii itself to her it seeinod oft, 

Heav’n without clouds to her deluded sight; 

But clouds withoiiten heav’n it was aright; 

And as her house was built, so tlid her brain 
Iluild castles in the air, with idle pain, 

But heart she never had in all lier body vain. 

bike as a ship, in which no balance * lies, 

Without a pilot on the .sleeping wave,s, 

Fairly along with \\ind and water flie.s, 

.^lnI painted masts with silken sails embrave.s. 

That Neptune’s self the bragging vessel Saves 
T'o laugh awhile at her so proml arrav, 
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^ Her wavinj; atrciiuiers loosely she lets plrtv. 

Ami iliijjwiug colotnv shine, us brijiUt ns aniiling clay ; 

- Right so Presumption clitl horseli'behave, »6t‘. 

Christ's Triumph on Kurth, si. 34. 3.>. 

In this stave (and tlio remark applies also to the one 
preceding' it) the final rime runs continuously through the 
three last verses. I’liis jingling was avoided, and another 
more convenient stave formc'd on tlio ballet-stave of seven, 
by substituting an alexandrine for the hist verse of the 
.stanza. Milton has used this Sponser-stavc'. 

Yet I iM l juM'-'iiinIe me chmi art «leiul. 

Or tliiil lli\ etjr><e in furlli’s <l;irk womb, 

Or that rliY bi'iuitie-. lie in wnrniy be»|, 

IIi«l (Voiii the world in n low dobi-d loinb 
(,'onld lleuv’n (lir pity tlu‘e so strielly doom V 
()li no! (or soiiuMliiiig in thy line did -Iiiiie 
* .Vbove nnn'tulily, tliiil ''ho«'«l (h iu w;i-t dhine. 

On tin- J)i iith of a J 'nlr In fiint, st. 5. 

Phinoas h’letelicr Itatl precetlotl Miltcm in the use of this 
stanza some thirty years; * ;inti in hi.s liotti'r to hi.s Cou.sin 
VV. R., the same jtoet has given us anotlior kind of tSpen.sor- 
stavo, siinihirly foritied in the btillel-sttivo ol Jion vorsc's. 
Prior, in his Puoin on tlio Campttign of 1706, hsis used ti 
Sponsor-sttivc, consisting of two c^lcgitie sttives and a coup¬ 
let. The ballet-.stiive, which aiiswctr.s to this arrtin«'‘crii()nt, 
had boon used by Churchytird. 

Wlien bright Kli/a rul'd Ib ilaiinia''* Ktule, 

Whh'ly dislribiitiiig her high eoimnitnd'', 

And boldly wi^e, mid (brfimiitrlv great. 

Freed tin; glad nation Irom tM'uimir band-. 

An ecpv.il genin- in Speii-er found. 

To the higii theme he match’d hi?' imhh* hop, 


‘ In hip “ Lamenta<'yon’" for thedemhof Henry theSeienfh’.HQiwon,written 
in l.'iOS, Sir Thomas More use.s tie- ballet-!»t:oe of’ Moen, and oOi'ii gives six 
accents to the la.st ver&c* of the stanza. This vei--.e alw.ay.s eiuls with the words 
“and !o now here she lii-.s.’' If must lime hern ofim ronrmiiuf to »edge this 
section into a \er.se of .-ix aceent.s; and as the p<K*t's rhythm is in other resjHM-ts 
loose, I consider the re.senibianee to the SjK,>nve'*-staAe owing rather to the 
tumbling rliytjl»m of the jienod, than to any design of inliodneing mnelty into 
English ver.sitie!i'ion. 
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lie travcll’il ETi|L'lan<l o’er on fairy ground, ^ 

In mystic notes to sing his monarch’s praise— 

Reciting wondrous truths in pleasing dreams, 

He deck’d Eli/.a’s head with Gloriana’s beams. 

Rut greatest Anna ! while thy arms pursue 
l*aths of renown, and climb ascents of fame, 

Wliich nor Augustus, nor Eliza knew, 

What poet shall be foiiiul to sing thy name ? 

What numbers shall record, what tongue shall say 
'J'liy wars on land, thy triumphs on the main ? 

<) fairest model of imperial sway ! 

What C(|ual pen shall write thy wondrous reign ? 

Who shall attempts and feats of arms rehearse. 

Nor yet by story tolo, nor parallel’d by verse ? 

Prior professed to follow Spenser in the manner of his 
expression and turn of his number, having only added one 
verse to his stanza,which ho thought made tho number 
more harmonioua.’* Had he stated facility to be his aim, ho 
had shown more honesty. He has escaped the difficulties 
of Spenser’s stanza, but at the same time has sacrificed all 
its science and not a little of its beauty. 

Prior’s name gave to this stanza a certain degree of 
popularity. Among others, it was used by Lowth in his 
Choice of llerculoB, and by Denton in his poem on the Im¬ 
mortality of the Soul. 

W 0 have a few instances, in which tho Spcnscr-stave was 
fashioned on combinations other than tho ballot-stave, as in 
Rochester’s poem on Nothing [stanzas 15 and IG], 

Nothing, who dwclfsl with fools in grave disguise, 

For whom they rcv’reud sbujK's nutl forms <levisc, 

Lawn sleeves, and furs, ami gowns, when they like thee look wise, 

French truth, Dutch prowess, British po]i«*y, 
llibenuan learning, Scotch civility, 

, Spaniards’ <lisj)atch, Danes’ wit, are mainly seen in thee! &c. 

Occasionally we have oven the Psalm-stavos ending with 
an alexandrine, as in Warton’s verses on the Suicide’s 
Grave [st. 1]. 

Beneath the beech, whose branches bare 
Smit with the lightning’s vivid glare ^ 

O’evhang the craggy road, 
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Au<l whistle hollow, as they wave. 

Within II Solitary }ii'ave 
A slayer of himself ‘ hohls his atTurs'd abode. 

Tho broken stavo was closed with an alexandrine at a 
very early period. The following intricate spocirnon was 
used by Spenser in his Epithalaniion, written on the mar¬ 
riage of the two Ladies Somerset, daughters of Lord 
Worcester.^ It may be con.sid(‘rod as coinpoiindod of a 
ballot-stave of (J, a peculiar balh't-stavo of 5 with three 
terminations, another ballot-stave of (5, and a linal couplet 
——the first and second staves receiving hand from tho rime. 
Each of tho three staves breaks its last vorse. 

Open tljo 'lV-iupIi*-}rjitc‘S unfo iny lovo ! 

Ojx'ii Uh'iu wide, tliut slio imiy I'nti-r in, 

And idl tho posts ixlorn, as doth bohovo, 

And all the pillars dot'k with oarlands trim. 

For to roceiM; this Saint with honour dno, 

'I'luit c‘on)i‘th in to yon ; 

With Iremhlinji steps mid hiunhh' re\erenee 
Sin* eoineth in hetbre the Aliniulity*s view 
or hei‘, ye Virj'ins, learn ohediein-e, 

IVhen so ye oonie into tlii’se holy places, 

To humble your jiroiid tliees, 

Hrino her up to th’ Ilijih Altar, tlial sbe. niaj 
'rin* saered ceremonies there partake 
The which do einlless niatriinony make. 

And let the roarinir nr;i:fins londl> )<Iav 
'fhe praises of the Lord in lively notes; 

'I’he whiles with holIow’^ ihroals 
'I'lie Choristers the joyous antliein sin;:. 

That all the woods may answer, anil their ei-Jc) rin.;;) Ai*. 

The stavo which Cowlt3y uses iu lii.s Odo [or Ilyinii] to 
Light is of tho same kind, but of greater simplicity. Tho 
original was doubtless Waller’s stavo, consisting of two 
riming couplets.’' I quote tlio odo at some length, as it is 
one of tho few cases, in wliich poetry has succeeded in 
throwing grace and beauty over the stern truths of science. 

’ [In the former edition—“ A wreteln-d Kiiicidu holda,” &,e. Bat we T. Wttt- 
ton’.s Poems, Ode 6, in En^lislj l*o<'ts, cJ. Chaimens, vol. xviii. ji. 102,- 
W.W.S.1 

* [Rather, vyitten on hts ou n marriage. Thu other is called I’rothu- 
laniiun.—\V. W. S. j ' p. 
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-All the world’s brav’ry that delights our eyes 

Is but thy sev’ral liveries, 

1’hou the rich dye on them bestow’st, 

'Phy nimble pencil paints this landscape as thou go’st. 

A crimson garment in the rose thou wear’st, 

A crown of studded gold thou bear’st— 

The virgin lilies, in their white, 

Are clad but in the lawn of almost naked light. 

'Pho violet, Spring’s little infant, stands 
Girt in tliypui'ple swaddling-bands; 

On the fair tulip thou dost doat, 

Thou cloth’st them iji a gay and party-cblour’d coat, &c. &c. .. . 

Through the soft ways of heav’n and air and sea, 

AViiich open all their pores to thee. 

Like a clear river thou dost glide, 

And with thy living .stream, through the close channels slide ; . - . 

But the vast ocean of unbounded day 
In th’ ompvrcaii heav’n does stay; 

I'hy rivers, lakes, and s])rings below, 

From thence took first their rise, thither at last must flow. 

It may bo observed, before we close the cliapter, that 
Cliattcrton has used tlie Sponsor-staves, in the poems which 
ho ascribed to Rowley. This anachronism would, of itself, 
bo sufficient to prove tlio forgery, even though it had baffled 
every other test, which modern criticism has applied to it.^ 


’ [“ But tlic most remarkable metre in the Rowley I\)ems is the ten-lino 

stanxa.When Walpole ohjeetod to its ii.so, Chatterton replied—‘ The 

stan/a Rowley writes in, instead of being introduced by Spenser, was in use 
300 years before.’ .... Chatterton ought to ha>o the full credit of inventing 

this stanza, and it is only one of the proofs of lii.s originality.It is really 

the Spen.serian stanza, with an alteration. If wo denote the rimes of tliat 
stanza by the letters a, h, r, get the following formula to express it, viz. 
(f, b, a, /», b, c, b, c, c. Hut the Rowley stanza is expressed by a, ft, a, ft, ft, c, ft, c, 

d, d. The reason for the alteration is clear, viz. to save trouble.If only 

one double-pair of rimes can be thought of, the rest are easily disposed of. . . . 
But whilst giving t’hattenon full credit for his thought, I suppose that a fine 
ear will much prefer tlie iniisie of Spenser.”—Essay on tlie Rowley roems, by 
W. W. Skeat; vol. ii. p, xii. ] 
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on AFTER VIII. 

In the present chapter it is intended briefly to review 
the history of our rhythins. But, instead of treating each 

rhythm separately, as heretofore, wo shall more partic’ularly 
endeavour to show the relation, which the several varieties 
boar to each other, as regards time and place. Ferhaps 
this may be best done, and tlio dates and localities brought 
, most satisfactorily before the roackir, by laying before liim 
a list of our early poets, accompanied with such slight 
skotcheg of their works, whotlior English, Latin, or Ro- 
manco, as our very limited space will admit of. Wo shall 
thus bo enabled to bring together those notices of our 
early literature, which have boon scattered through the pre¬ 
ceding pages, as they chanced to be suggested in the course 
of other inquiries. 

PjngHsh poetry, which naturally first claims our attention, 
may bo traced to 


THE EIPTIT CENTCliY. 

• 

The Gleevian was born of docent (perhaps noble) paroii* 
tago among tho Myrgings,—a Gothic race, dwelling on 
the marches, which separated tho Engle from tho Swefo 
during tho fourth and fifth couturio.s. In early life ho ac¬ 
companied Ealhild, daughter of lOadwino Lord of tho 
Myrgings, to the court of Eormamne, tho cclcbrfitod King 
of tho East-Goton. Horo his skill on the harp apfioars to 
have gained him favour, and wo find him rewarded with a 
costly bc'igh or armlet. Ho afterwards visited tho groat 
Lords of tho pjast-Goten, and such of tho Slavish and 
P’innish tribes to tho eastward, as were subject to their 
rule. 

It was probably after the death of Eorm'anric in 375, 
that tho Gleeinan returned to his native tribe, and ob- 

X X 
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tained from Eadgils, successor and perhaps son of Epdwine, 
tho land which had been holden by l^is father. We then 
find him in Italy with Ealfwine, another son of Eadwinej 
and probably one of the chiefs that followed Alaric in 
his inroad, A. d. 401; for the Gleoman’s praises dwell 
chiefly on those suspicious virtues—his valour and libe¬ 
rality. Erom this period Gothic tribes, one after the other, 
gained a footing in the empire; and tho Gleeman seems 
to have availed himself of tho opportunity to wander 
through its provinces. Unless his story bo interpolated, he 
reached, in his eastward progress, not only tho Meads, but 
even tho Hindoos.^ 

The song,^ which records these wanderings, must have 
been written in tho poeEs old ago, for j®tla is mentioned as 
King of tho Huns, and his accession dates only in 433. 

Our claim to rank the Gleeman as an English poet, may 
bo told in few words. Tho Myrgings, though not Engle • 
in tho fourth century, were a bordering tribe j tho Glee- 
man’s song English, or, as wo now choose to call. it, 
Anglo-Saxon j and tho introduction is written by an Eng¬ 
lishman, who had not yet loft tho continent. Hero, then, 
we have a poem written in English, prefaced by an Eng¬ 
lishman, and preserved in an English MS.—the writer 
living on the borders of tho continental Ongle, and his 
descendants probably joining in tho invasion and settle¬ 
ment of this island—if tho poem bo not English, to what 
Gothic dialect, extinct or living, may wo refer it ? 

Besides tho Gleeman’s song, there are two others, which 
must date as early us the fifth century, I mean the Tale of 
Beowulf and tho Fall of Finsburgh. The rhythms in 
these two poems are much shorter than those which are 
found in the Gleeraan’s song, and indeed have all those 
qualities, which, it has boon elsewhere '* conjectured, must 
have characterised tho earliest rhythms of our language. 
But the lengthened and varied cadences of the Gleeman’s 
song show a very matured system of versification, and will. 


[No 5 st'i' p. 382, note 1.] 

'* See p. 3G5, and note 10. 


I 


* See p. 374. 
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perhaps, justify us in referring those short and abrupt 
rhythms, rather to the nature of tlio subject than to the 
earlinoss of the period. The sectional rime^ is found in 
all the three poems, and there aro also traces of the un¬ 
accented rime *—a clear proof of the antiquity of these 
appendages; for the poems were, in all fair probability, 
written before the Knglo loft the continent. They are the 
most venerable relics of our early literature—the oldest 
original compositions, o-\tant in any of tho European lan¬ 
guages which survived or superseded the Greek and 
Latin. . 

During the sixth century, our forefathers wore probably 
too busy with the Welshman to think much of poetry ; at 
least, no poem has come down to us which can, with any 
show of reason, bo assigned to this period. But if their 
poetical genius were awhile controlled by tho sterner energies 
which tho times called into action, it soon after broke forth 
with redoubled lustre, for tho brightest name of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry is to bo met with in * 

TItK SEVENTH CENTURY. 

Coedmon was neat-herd to tho monastery of Whitby, 
then lately founded by Hild, kinswoman to Edwin, King 
of Northumberland. One day, as ho was seated at table, 
the harp approached him ; when, conscious of his deficiencies, 
ho stole from the company, and took refuge in the neat- 
house. Here, as ho slept, some one, he thought, approached 
him, and bade him sing. - Encouraged by the stranger ho 
made the attempt, and sung a hymn, which was next day 
repeated in tho mona.story, to the admiration of all who 
heard it. By the ad vice of the Abbess ho was shorn j and 
as the Scriptures were expounded to him, he turned them 
into the beautiful verse, which has immortalised his memory. 
The talent, which our ancestors attributed to the inspira¬ 
tion of heaven, will now rather bo ascribed to the poetical 
temperament, which is so often found united to a sensitive 


' p. 122. 


* Si'G p. 140. 
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and retiring nature. His honoured and peaceful «end is 
related by Bode; and his body, wo are told by Malmsbury, 
was found enshrined , at Whitby, in the beginning of the 
twelfth century. 

Only six of Caodmon^s poems have reached us.’ Tlio 
subject of the first is the Creation; that of the second, the 
Fall of Man, to which is tacked, rather inartiBcially, a nar¬ 
rative of the events recorded in Genesis to the offering of 
Isaac; the third—the most sublime, but at the same time 
the most difficult of his works—relates the flight from 
Fgypt and the destruction of Pharaoh; the fourth, contains 
tlio story of Daniel; and the Torments of the Damned, and 
ClirisPs Harrowing of Hell, followed by his Ascension and 
Glory, are the subjects of the other two. Others of his 
works wo must have lost, for wo arc told by Bede, that ho 
also wrote on our Lord^s Incarnation and his Passfon j as 
also on tlio Advent of tho Holy Ghost, and the teaching of 
the Apostles. What remains, is equal in length to about 
one half of the Paradise Lost. 

Tho eighth century produced no English poet, whoso 
name has reached us, unless wo may refer Aldhelm to this 
period. Aldhelm, nephew of Ina, King of tho West-Soxe, 
was taught Latin at Malmesbury by Maildulf tho Scot, and 
Greek Dialectics and Rhetoric at Canterbury, by Arch¬ 
bishop Theodore, and tho celebrated Adrian, abbot of St. 
Austin^s. Ho was shorn in Maildulf s monastery, of which 
lie became the second abbot; and when the diocese of 
Winchester was divided a.T). 705, he was made first bishop 
of Shiroburn. His abbofs robe, his psalter, and his silver 
altar, were long kept as relics at Malmesbury, and wore shown 
*to Loland, when he visited that monastery. He is said 
to have written many English songs, interspersed with 
notices of Scripture. One of these was still sung by the 
people, in the days of Malmsbury; and many of them are 
probably extant in the vast mass of devotional poetry, which 


‘ [“ Tlie e«.)llection of Biblical poems attributed to Ctedmon is really tlie work 
of several hands.”—Sweet, Anglo-Saxon Reader, p. 145.—W. W. 8.] 
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lies uiownod, and wo may add unread, in our Anglo- 
Sa^con MSS. 

THJS NINTH CKNTLTRY 

gave birth to one, who, though bettor known as a statesman 
and a warrior, must not bo forgotten as a poot—for in 
Alfred these three splendid characters were united. This 
groat man was born at the royal manor of Wantage, in 
Berkshire, a.d. 818. ITo was his father’s darling child, but 
in youth received no other instruction than could bo gleaned 
from the popular songs, of which so many specimens have 
been'laid before the reader. His after-life made amends 
for tho deficiency ; but tho dilliculties he struggled with ami 
siii'monntod, are too well known to be here repeated. Ilo 
succeeded his brother Btholbnld in 872, and died in tho 
voar 000. 

Of Alfred’s English poetry the only relic. Time has loft us 
is the version^ of Boethius’ metres. In tho twelfth century 
was extant a collection of Proverbs, and another of Fables, 
both of which wore ascribed to him; but neither of these 
productions is mentioned in any list of Alfred's works, and 
they wore probably only souio of tho many comj)ilations, 
which wore made by his order. The Cotton MS. of the 
proverbs perished' in tho fire, which destroyed so many of 
our manuscript treasm’os; but from tho introduction, which 
had been transcribed by Wanley, it appears to have been 
written in the same kind of verse a.s Layamon’s Tfistory, 
and must thoreforo have been an Old Englisli version of tho 
original work. Of tho fables wo possess a translation, which 
Ifas made by Mario, a Norman poetess, about tho yoar 1200, 
No pjDglish copy of tliom has yet boon discovered. 


' Scop. 348. 

'■* There is, I Ijclieve, a copy of this work .still c\(ant at UambriilRc, in the 
University library. (No; in Trinity Colloife library; the MS. lists since been 
Holm; SCO Old English Miscellany, ed. Moms, p, ix. -W. W. S.| 
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THE TENTH CENTURY 

produced the Brunanburgh War-song; ^ Edgar's Coronation- 
song ; tho two songs which commemorate the death of this 
monarch; and the splendid fragment which relates the 
defeat of the gallant Byrthnoth at Maldon, a.d. 993. To 
this century, too, I would refer the Tale of Judith, or, rather 
I should say, the remains of this magnificent poem. But 
no poet has left a namo^ behind him, unless the somewhat 
doubtful case of Archbishop Wulfstan be an exception. 

Wulfstan, better known by his Latin name of Lupus, 
was translated from Worcester’ to York in the year 1002, 
and died Archbishop in 1023; but as more than two-thirds 
of his life wore spent before tho year 1000, I have placed 
him in the tenth century. Upwards of fifty English 
homilies have been assigned to this prelate, and mixed up 
with these homilies in certain MSS. are found poetical para¬ 
phrases of the Lord's Prayer and tho Doxology, which 
Wanloy would ascribe to the same author. If this criticism 
bo trustworthy, Wulfstan may claim to be considered as an 
English poet. 

In these paraphrases the poet took some small portion of 
his original (tho words pater uoster for example), and am¬ 
plified the sense in a certain number of alliterative couplets. 
Each of those divisions was considered complete in itself, 
and was always closed with a full couplet. As they some¬ 
times contained only two or three couplets, wo may readily 
understand tho infiuonco they exorcised over the rhythm, 
and how much they contributed to make tho middle pausfe 
subordinate to tho final. Indeed to these paraphrases, and 
to the translation of such portions of Scripture as were 


' See ji. 357. 

“ [Yes: Cynewulf lias left us his itaine. “ T'hero can be no doubt as to the 
nuthorsliip of tho riddles of the Exeter Book, the first of them being a riddle on 
the name Cynewulf itself. Many of these riddles are true poems.’^—Sweet, 
Anglo-Saxon Reader, p. 179.—W. W. S.] 

'* Tlio reader will be cai^oful not to confound this Bishop of Worcester with 
the 8l, Wulfstan, to whom Wc probably owe that portion of the Chronicle quoted 
in p. 440. [Very few of the homilies arc really by Wulfstan.—W. W. S.J 
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dividejJ into verses,’ and perhaps, in some slight dogroe, to 
the introduction of final rimo, I would attribute the change 
in the relative importance of those two pauses, which led to 
the first groat revolution in English versification. 

The importance of this change can hardly bo overrated. 
Not only did it enable our native rhythms to accomniodato 
themselves to the flow of the different Latin “ rhythiui,” 
but it contained within itself the germ of almost every 
other change, which has since occurred in English versifica¬ 
tion. Had there been no foreign models to imitate, it must 
still have led the way to the invention of tlie stave, the 
riming couplet, and other similar novelties, no less surely 
in our own language than in the Icelandic.* The subordi¬ 
nation of tho middle pause first began to show itself a little 
before tho year J 000, and at tho close of tlie eleventh century, 
wo fim^it very generally prevalent in English poetry. 

To this century also wo probably owe the first intro¬ 
duction of final rimo. But tho influouco it exorcised over 
our rhythms was by no moans so great as might have been 
expected. If wo may judgo from such poems as have come 
down to us, it only occasionally controlled the punctuation. ' 


THK ELEVENTH CENTURY 

soonis to have been prolific of English p(Jotry; and not a 
fowof the poems, written during thi.s ponod,aro still extant. 
But though tho works survive, the names and circumstances 
of the writers have rarely been so fortunate, 

Elfrlcj raised to tho Archbishopne of York by tho favour 
of Knub, was one of the scholars of the celebrated Ethol- 
wald. Bishop of Winchester. In early life ho was sent, at 
the entreaty of a Thane named Ethclramr, to a minster, 
which is called Cirncl;” and hero ho formed tho do.sign of 
turning the Lives of tho Saints from Latin into English. 
The first set of Lives was, after a few years, followed by a 
second; and, at the urgent request of his friend Ethelmaor, 


' Sco tlie quotttlion from the I'liris pHultor, |>. o<53, 
Sw p. 504, ' Sre p. 579, 
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and of an Alderman Ethelward, he was induced (apparently 
with some misgivings) to add a third. The two first of 
those works were dedicated to Archbishop Sigeric, 

The Lives of the Saints have been called prose, but, as 
far as I have read, they are written in regular alliterative 
couplets. Elfric, indeed, professes to avoid those stately 
amplifications, so dear to the Anglo-Saxons j his object, as 
ho tells us, being the profit of his reader, and not the vain 
display of his own learning. ^ 

Tho works of this prolate, whether Latin or English, well 
deserve publication.^ It would be curious to see how far a 
man, whose good sense revolted from the dangerous novelty 
of Transiibstantiation, was content to tolerate errors, which 
education had made familiar. His Lives of the Saints, too, 
would throw light on tho manners and customs of tho 
period, and in some cases possess considerable hiptorical 
interest. 

At tho end of St. Martin's Life (which it seems ho had 
twice written) are found tho following Latin versos. They 
are tho earliest specimen I have sec^n of tho Alexandrine 
rhythmus.^ 


Oliin I Itii'C trails | tuli |: sient | i val | ui | 

Setl mo 1 do proo j ibus j; olistrio | tus plo | nius | 

O Rlar I tine | sanetc |: mori | tis jirai | clare | 

Juva I me mis | ornm |: mori | tis mod | ioum j 
Caro I am ipio | iievis |: mihi | met iioe | uis | 

(.'asti I us(|iio I vivam |: mictus | jam vo | iiiam |. 

Door has recorded his name in a poora,'* from which it 
may perhaps bo gathered, that ho was scop, or household 
poet, to tho two Danish princes, Harold Harefoot and 
Hardy-Knut. Like tho court-minstrols of tho twelfth 
century, ho seems to have holdcn a fief from the crown, the 
loss of which (if my translation may be trusted) gave rise 
to the song in question. He appears to have been suc- 


' [Two sets of jElfrio’s Lives of Saints have been published as jElfric’s Homb 
lies by Mr. Thorpe, for tho .dilfrit* Society. Tho third sot is being printed by 
Ino for tho Kiirly Knglisli Text Society.—W. W, S.j 
■ Sco p. 517. 


■' St’O p. 60S. 
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coedgd by a poot named Ileorreti/ who wm probably 
patronised by the Confessor. 

Wiilfivin Cada. Tho Psalter, lately published at Oxford,^ 
is translated partly in proso and partly in verse* At tho 
end of tho metrical portion [p. 4d9j is tho following note, 

“ Tliifi jxx'in <»f the uol>lc Kinj: Davi^l’s Psalter VViilt'win, anr- 
iiaincii (’ada, the wrote witli his own liand 

(iiiann stia ('ons*Tij».*iil). Iioso readetli thU writing, lot hiiu 
.soiid^ip a ju'ayc't’ 1‘or liis soul.” 

and, on tho sfrongth of this, Wulfwin has boon roprosonted 
ay tho transcriber of the MS. 

Now first it may bo questioned, whether tho ]diraao 
carmen comcrlbvre over signified mere transcription ; but 
though it did, Wulfwin may still put in a claim as author, 
for there are instances of Augio-Bjixon ce])yistH translating 
or glossing thoir text, and yet only mentioning themsolveH 
as transcribers. That Wulfwin was tho author of tho 
metrical version is probable for the following, among other 
reasons. 

The proso version prefaces each psalm with some 
account of its history, general scope, and tendency; and 
often paraplirascs tho Latin, so as to show more eltiarly its 
doctrinal or prophetical meaning. Tlio metrical version 
has no prefaces, and, though generally literal, exhibits 
some cases of glaring miaeonstruetion.'^ 1 would infer, 
therefore, that the prose-version was made by a man of 
reading, and tho other by one who was u much better 
poot than scholar. I think it probable, that Wulfwin 
copied from some MS. tho prose version as far as it wont, 
and when it failed him, drew upon hi.s own resources. 
Some of tho psalms arc rendered with singular terseness 
and elegance. 

TJiere is one other poot of this period whose name has 
been lately recovered, though his works unfortunately are 
not yet forthcoming. Some two or three years ago was 


* Or lleonrcndu , p. 608, not** ‘i. • “ P- i>. 1. 

’ fcifo Psahn R. v, 1. Paaliti 77. v. 43 Psaliii 103. v, 1 ., Stc. tix» 
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found a Latin MS., treating of the exploits of Herejsrard, 
the hero who braved the power of William when that 
power was at its strongest. The writer quotes, as his chief 
authority, the English work of Leofric, Heroward^s chap¬ 
lain. Ho appears to have lived with his patron at Bourne 
in Lincolnshire, and to have written, among other subjects, 
on the warriors of our early history, and also, it would 
seem, on the Ettyns and Giants of our old Mythology. 
The songs relating to Heroward, which (as a co|jtemporary 
historian informs us) were sung in the streets, and at the 
ale-stake, were, in all probability, the productions of this 
poetical chaplain. The Latin MS. will, I believe, bo 
shortly published at Rouen, under - the patronage of the 
French government,^ 

THK TWELFTH CENTURY 

was distinguished throughout Europe by an extraordinary 
display of mental energy. In England, unfortunately, but 
little of this energy was directed to our native literature. 
Nonnan Romance was the language of the court; and 
Latin the only medium through which our scholars 
condescended to instruct their readers. Still, however, 
English poetry was not wholly neglected, and we may yet 
muster the names of some half dozen poets, whoso labours 
have come down to us. 

GodriCf the sainted hermit of Durham, has left behind 
him three short hymns, two of which have been already 
laid before the reader.^ He was born at Walpole in 
Norfolk, and died aged in 1170. His life may be found in 
the Acta Sanctorum. 

Layamon, son of Lovenath (or, according to the Otho 


* Edited, I uin ttdd, by Mr. Wright, the gentleman who discovered the Mb. 
and to whose politeness 1 have boon indebUHl, while this sheet was jiassing 
through the press, lor a pcriml of this very ctirious, and as yet unpnblishcd, 
work. [ Ihiblished with the title I>e Gestis Ilerwardi baxonis, us an Appendix 
to Gaimar’s Chronicle (Caxton Society), 1850; see also Biographia Brilanmca 
Literaria (Anglo-Saxon rcriotl) ; by T. Wright, 184a; p. 15.—^W. W. S.] 

* Sec p. 44:). 
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MS.,•of Luke), lived as priest with the good knightof 
Ernley, near Itadestono on the banks of Sevenft. Here, it 
appears,.ho read a book, which inspired the happy thought 
of writing a British History. Ho travelled in search of 
MSS., and took for his authorities, 1st, the English book 
which Bede wroto, 2ndly, the Latin book of St. Albin 
(Alcwin), and, 3rdly, the book of our English apostle St. 
Austin. In the Caligula MS. the list is somewhat ditfo” 
rent. Istf Bedels English book, 2ndly, the Latin book of 
St. Albin and St. Austin, and, 3rdly, the book of the 
Frankish dork Wace. The English book ” is probably 
Alfrod'^s translation of tho Ecclesiastical History, but J do 
not know what work of St. Austin i.s here referred to. 
When the two MSS. arc published, as they shortly will bo,* 
we may perhaps learn how far the author was indebted k) 
W^acG*8 History. 

In my first notice of Layamon’s poom,^ 1 was in doubt 
as to tho locality of Ernley, but on further search, there 
was found a Redstone Ferry close to Areloy Regis in 
North Worcestershire. On turning to Nash, it appeared 
that the similarity of names had already led him to claim 
Layamon as a Worcestershire poet, and doubtless witli 
good reason, as Areley was formerly written Armfi;a(j. 

It may now perhaps be a question, what kind of dialect 
was originally spoken in Worcestershire. Ijayamori may 
have brought his peculiarities of speech from (lloucester- 
shire ; but if ho wore a native of Ernley, or its neighbour¬ 
hood, the Southern Dialect probably reached to the line of 
watershed between the Trent and Soveru, and one of tho 
most distinguished of tho Mercian tribes, tlie Wieware, 
must have been !Sexe ^ in origin. 

Of Layamon’s patron, wo still only know, that 

TJie "oful knight i.s dust. 

And his sword is rust. 


* [I<ayan>oii*s Hrut was editod by Sir F. Miiddfu, and publislu’d tii 1H47> 
Sir F. Madden's Preface sliuuld be t‘onsul(c«L—W. W. S.j 

* See p. 400, note 3. ' !’• 
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The proprietors of Ernley are not recorded, till years<r after 
poet and patron were sleeping in the churchyard. 

Pope Adrian is said to have written a metrical version 
of the Lord^a Prayer, which is quoted by Strutt in his 
Manners and Customs, &c.'^ It is added, " this, together 
with the Crede also in rime, was at that time used in all 
churches in England with universal approbation.” 

As Strutt was a man of research, he doubtless had some 
authority for this statement. The poem is written in the 
same kind of verse as the Hule and NiStongalo, and is, 
if genuine, the earliest specimen of such metre in our lan¬ 
guage. Adrianas original name was Breakspear. 

Ormin was a llogular Canon, and (it would seem from 
his dialect) a member of some priory in the East of Eng¬ 
land. At the request of his brother Walter, who was a 
Canon in the same House, ho undertook to turr into 
English nigh all the Gospels, that are in the Mass-book, 
through all the year at Mass,” each of them accompanied 
by an exposition of its moaning. 

After an affectionate address ’ to his brother, there fol¬ 
lowed in the MS. a list of the “ Gospels” which had boon 
versified. 'Fhis list is now imperfect, two leaves having 
boon torn out, but it still contains the titles of no loss than 
242. The whole number was probably 365, that is, one for 
every day in the year. 

The MS. has written in it the name of some Dutchman, 
dated Breda 1G5C, and was probably carried over to Hol¬ 
land by one of the fugitive loyalists. It afterwards came 
into the hands of Junius, by whom it was given to the Bod¬ 
leian library. It seems to have been the first volume 
of Ormin^s work, and contains only thirty-one of his 
“ Gospels.” 

The Onnulum (for so Ormin named the work from his, 
abbreviated name Orm) is the most valuable specimen left 
us of our Old English dialect. It is curious, also, as being 
the first imitation in our language of •the Middle-Age 
** rhythmi ” ; and deserves notice also as a storehouse of 


* Seep. 499. 
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popv^fQ'i' divinity. It aeoms to have boon intended for a 
Harmony of the Now Testament, the volume now extant 
bringing us to tho imprisonment of John. It was cer¬ 
tainly meant for public reading, and (probably on this 
account) was looked upon with somo degroo of jealousy by 
his brothcr-churchmon. 

Tho MS. may have been written at tho close of tho twelfth 
century. 

Arreck is the name of a poet, which occurs in Capgravo's 
Life of St. Catharine,* referred to by Park, in ono of his 
annotations to Warton. Capgrave tolls ns, that in tho days 
of Potor King of Cyprus, and Pope Urban tho Fifth, an 
Austin of Lynn named Arreck, found in Cyprus a life of 
the Saint, written in Greek. IMiis life he translated first 
into Latin, and afterwards into Knglisli verso. Tlio Knglish 
vorsign (which An*eck left unfinished) Capgrovci professes 
to have shown more openly,'^—that is, accommodatod to 
tho language of his day. 

Now in tho Auchinlech MS. there is a inodornisod copy 
of St. Margaret's Life,'* and then follows, in tho same kiml 
of metro and dialect, an imperfect Life of St. C’athariiie, 
which I take to be Capgravo’s original. If so, Ctipgravts 
must bo mistaken in his dates, for tho Auchinleek MS. is 
older than the papacy of Urban the Fiftli. If, as seoms 
probable, tho lives of tho two saints are of equal autif|uity, 
wo may, I think, refer tho life of St. Catharine to tho 
twelfth century; and AiTCck may, in such case, bo author 
of both. It is possible that Urban tlio I'ilth may bo a 
mistake for Urban the Third; but a reforonco to tho MSS. 
would best clear, up tho difficulty. 


THE TllIIiTEENTlI UENTIHtY, 

though it produced much English poetry, has left us, in 
most cases, ignorant of the najrics and circumstances of 
the writers. Th^ poems, too, lose much of their importance. 


' MS. Coll. Gresh. 315, ami KawHiison MS. 118. 
* For tlie older copy of this work, sw p. .507. 
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as regards our present inquiry, inasmuch as the MS^. are 
generally of the fourteenth century, and therefore little to 
be trusted (owing to the disuse of the final e) in any ques¬ 
tion relating to the rhythm. In such MSS., however, as 
were really written in this century, wo find the flow of the 
Latin " rhythmi modified by our native rhythms, much in 
the same manner as at the present day. Specimens of the 
tumbling metres, which afterwards became so common, are 
rarely mot with ; and lines with defective or supernumerary 
accents are only to bo found in poems which were written 
at the close of the century. No alliterative poem has yet 
been discovered which can be referred to this period. 

John of Guildford is mentioned in an Oxford MS.^ as 
the author of an English poem, entitled Le passyun de 
Jesus Grist ; and there is little doubt that he also wrote the 
Hule and NiStorigalo.^ Ho seems to have lived i,n the 
reigns of John and Henry the Third, for in the last-men¬ 
tioned poem there is a prayer for a King Henri,^' and the 
MS. was written early in the thirteenth century. 

In the Hule and Nijtongale, reference is made to one 
Nichol of Guildfordf who appears to have been an English 
poet. I have not met with the name elsewhere. 

Hending, son of Marcolf was author of the song quoted 
in p. 012. The MS. from which it was taken is of the 
fourteenth century, but all the poems, whose date can be 
ascertained, belong to the thirteenth; perhaps then we 
may infer that Hending^s song, as it now appears with 
introductory and concluding stanzas, belongs to the same 
period. If so. Heading probably lived in the first half of 
the thirteenth century, for fifty or sixty years at least must 
have elapsed, before the poet would require to be formally 
introduced to the reader, as we find him in the MS. 

Hending is quoted by Wynton, but the quotation is not 
found in tho song, as now extant; 

A1 the law jjud, and sn.a gud fine 
Makes al the sonm gud, said Endyne. 

Book ix. 


Jes. MS. 76. 


See p. 427. 


* See p. 429. 
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R^ert of Gloucester was probably a monk of Gloac(»ster 
Abbey, and, in the wars waged by the barons against 
Henry the Third, appears, like most of his fellow-townsmen, 
to have ^een a strong partisan of the former. The lab'.at 
fact mentioned in his Chronicle occurred in 1278 [1297], 
when it was probably written. 

The MS. from which Ilciarno published his etlition was, 
I suspect, a very corrupt copy of the original; but, with 
all its faults, it tells our national story with a simplicity, and 
occasionally with a dramatic power, that have been much 
undervalued. In sketching the character of our kings this 
chronicler is sometimes singularly hapj)y. 

Kendale appears from his name to have been born in 
Westmoreland. In the opening of his Triatrom,* ho tolls us 
that ho visited Thomas of Ercyldon, from whom ho learnt 
the facts of the story, which it would seem ho afterwards 
voi’sified. Robert of Brunno, however, gives Kendale and 
Ercyldon a joint-interest in the execution of the work, that 
is to say, in the choice of stanza and of language j and our 
northern brethren, improving on the hint, boldly claim tho 
poem as Scotch property. But the internal evidence is 
almost decisive g-gainst such a claim. Tho pa.s.sago in 
Brunno is irreconcilable with tho poem, on any hypothesis; 
and was, most probably, written from a vague reoolloction 
of the opening stanza. 

Michael of Kildare recorded himself as author of tho 
hymn quoted in p. 000. Tho satire, too, in p. 010, was, 
no doubt, written by him; and, probably also, tho well 
known satire called The Land of Cockaiyne, which imme¬ 
diately precedes these two poems in tho MS. [MS. Harl. 
913]. The opening lines of the laat-rnontioned satire, 

Fur in see by West Spay "tie 
Is a loud ih<Jte Cockaygne, 

point clearly to Ireland as tho locality of the poem j and tho 
same peculiar humour, and tho same hatred of tho monks, 
may be traced in this as in the other satire. 


* See p. 465. 


* p. 566, 
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Michael's allusion to the White-Friar, I once thought ^ 
excluded Drogheda from any chance of being his residence. 
But the meaning was probably mistaken j for in the next 
stave is the line 

Minor without! and Preacher within! 

and at Drogheda there was a house of Dominicans or 
Preachers within the walls, and a house of Minora or 
Franciscans without. If the line just quoted express in¬ 
dignation at the preference shown the Preacher, Michael 
may have been a Minorite. Ho certainly was neither 
Dominican nor Carmelito, for both black and white friar 
are lashed unsparingly. As, however, the Crutched Friars 
had a houso at Drogheda, he may have been a Cross- 
bearer. 

In wit and caustic humour, Ireland has produced few 
poets superior to Michael, that is, supposing “ The Land of 
Cockaigne ” to have been really written by him. 

THE FOURTEENTH CENTUllY 

furnishes us with a very copious list of English poets. 
With many of thorn tho reader must be too well acquainted 
to require any other notice, than the mere mention of their 
names. This century is also distinguished by the intro¬ 
duction of certain foreign rhythms, as tho couplet metro of 
five accents and the ballet-staves, and by tho re-appoaranco 
of our old alliterative metro, or, to speak more correctly, by 
a certain modification of it. Tho first name, that appears on 
tho list, is 

Robert Manning of Brunne (now Bourne) in Lincoln¬ 
shire, a Gilbortine Canon of Sempringham, in bis native 
county. Ho had already been in this Houso fifteen years, 
under tho Priors John of Camelton and John of Clinton, 
when, under their successor Prior Philip, he began his 
translation of Wadington's Manuel,^ a.d. 1303. He de- 

' Seo p. 616, n. 2. 

* StMi p. 6D8. [Robert of Brnnne’s Handlyng Synne (the translation here 
reforrod to) was edited by Mr. Furnirall for the Ruxburghe Chtb in 1862. His 
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(Jioates this translation to all Christian men, and specially 
to the '' good men of Bourne and the fellowship 
of Sempringham. The dedication is dated from Brym- 
wake in l^estevan, which was probably some dopondoncy 
of his monastery, and where ho seems to have finished*his 
work. 

He afterwards removed to the Gilbertine priory of 
Sixhille, also in Lincolnshire; and here, at the instance of 
Prior Robert of Malton, began his riming Chronicle of 
England. The first part, in verses of four accents, is a 
translation of Wace; the second, in Aloxaudrinos, is a ver¬ 
sion of Langtoft^s Chronicle.’ It scorns to have been 
finished in the year 1338. 

Adam Davie, marshal of Stratford le-bow, announces 
himself as the apthor of certain visions, which are found 
in the JBodleian MS. Laud 72, and ajrpoar to bo, for the 
most part, complimentary of Edward the Second.® In 
the same MS. is a voraion of tho romance entitled the Siege 
of Jerusalem, and other poems, which have also been as¬ 
cribed to Davie, but I know not on what authority. Tho 
romance is written in versos of four accents, and tho visions 
in a very loose rhythm, which may, perhaps, bo considered 
as tho corresponding tumbling metro. 

John appears to be tho name of tho poet who wrote, in 
praise of his lady-love Anuot, tho .song ((uoted in p. 580. 

William of Shorcham is said to have written English 
poetry in the early half of this century. Sir F. Madden 
informs u.s,® that the MS. is now at Edinburgh, in private 
hands. ^ 

Robert de Wottoun, according to Henry Wharton, wrote 

translation of Peter Lanp;toft's Chronicle wafi e<liu>rl hy T. Ileiirne in ITa.'i, and 
reprinted in 1820.—W. W. S j 

‘ Langtoft was at “ Cantebrige,” with Alexandfr Bruce (brother of Jlob<<rt), 
afterwards High Dean of Glasgow. He regrets his untimely fate, giving him 
tugh praise for his snewss in art. S«« Rob. of Hrtinne’s iranslation, ed. Ilearne, 
p. 337. 

® [Ed. Furnivall, E. E. T. S., 1878. -W. W. S. ] 

'• See the Preface to William and tho Werwolf. 

* [Shorekam’s Poems were edited for the Percy Society by Mr. T. Wright, 
1849.-W. W. S.] 
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certain of the Lives of the Saints in a translation the 
Golden Legend j see Lamboth MS. No. 223.—Todd^s 
Johnson, preface, p. 39. ^ 

Randal ITiggenot. The MS.* of the Chester plays con¬ 
tains a copy of a proclamation, dated 24 H. 8, which states 
them to have been written in the mayoralty of Sir John 
Arnwaie, by a monk of Chester, named Henry Fraunoisj 
and the same monk is also said to have obtained from Pope 
Clement forty days of pardon for all who hoard them. But 
a note in a later hand informs us, that Arnwaie was mayor 
in the year 1327, and that Randal Higgenet was the author. 
Consistently with this latter account, wo find in a MS. list^ 
of tho Chester mayors the following notice appended to Arn- 
waie's mayoralty in 1327 : 

Tho Witson playes made by one Don liaiidal Higgenet, a 
monk of Chester abl)ey, who wan thrise at Rome tefore he 
could ohtatjnc learc of the pope to have them in the EngVmh 
tongue. 

the words in italics being additions in a later hand. 

It is probable that the plays wore written in 1327 by 
Higgenet; and that tho objections made to their repre¬ 
sentation were overcome in the papacy of Clement the 
Fifth, by tho joint exertions of Higgenet and Frauncis. 
Hignet, it may bo observed, is still a common name at 
Chester. 

Richard RoUe of Hampolo was an Augustine monk and 
hermit, and lived near Doncaster, Lydgate tells us, that 
ho made a translation of tho Stimulus Conscientiae, probably 
tho one noticed in p. 524 [note 1].’’ It is very doubtful if 
he wrote any other English poem, though many have been 
ascribed to him. He died in 1349. 

Colman is mentioned as the author of [a version of] Guy, 
Earl of Warwick; in Harding’s Chronicle, p. 211. 

CRlbert Pilkington. Wilhelm Bedwel, rector of Totten- 


‘ Havl. 2013. a Ilarl. 2025. 

* The (^her translatinn I would awribt' to Asuhebnrne. See p. 693. {Ham- 
pole’s Prick ot‘Coust'icnee was edited by R. Morris in 1863.—W. W. S.J 
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ham, one of the translators of the Bible, published the 
Tur^ament of Tottenham in 1031; and stated it to have 
been " written long since by Mr. Gilbert Pilkington, at that 
time, as some have thought^ parson of the parish.*^ An English 
song in the same MS., entitled Passio Domini nostri Jesu 
Ohristi was subscribed quod dominm Gilhertus Pilkington, 
and this, joined to the tradition, amply warranted the con¬ 
clusion Bedwol came to. 

The MS.,‘ which is now at Cambridge, has boon ascribed’* 
to the early part of the fourteenth century. But whether 
this criticism bo allowed or not, I agree with Bedwol 
in thinking, that the sang could not have been written 
later than the reign of our third Edward, wliou the 
dangerous pastime, which it celebrates, was forbidden by 
statute. Warton, indeed, will havo it to have been written 
in the r^ign of Henry the Eighth ! Ho ridicules Bcdw»*l*s 
notion that it was meant for a burlesque description of a 
real country jousting, and considers it to bo a satire on the 
knightly tournay j but Bodwors sup])osition is, 1 think, 
far more consistent with the character both of the po(im and 
of the age. 

William Herbert paraphrased a collection of hymns and 
antiphones; and the MS., we are told by Warton, was in 
his day to bo found in the library of Mr. Farmer, at 'fus- 
raore, in Oxfordshire. 

Leland mentions a divine and .schoolmau of this name; 
and a Herbert is also recorded as having snug tlio Song 
of Colbrand and the Gest of Queen lOmma before Bishop 
Orleton in the Prior’s Hall at Winchester, a.d. 1338. This 
latter may possibly have been Warton’s poet. 

Thomas Vicary, of Wimburnc, Dorsetshire, wrote the 
romance of Apollonius of Tyre, a fragment of which came, 
by a singular accident, into tlio posses.sion of Dr. Fanner. 
Steevons, in his annotations to Pericles, quotes a few verses, 
which appear to have eight accents each, and to rime by 
couplets—at the same time taking the interwoven rime. 


Univ. Lib. I'T. 5. 48. 

See Prof, to tlie Tumament of Tottenham. Pickering. 18.16. 
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If suck were really the law of the metre, it well d4*»erve8 
the roador^a notice.^ 

William was the name of the poet, who translated the 
romance of William and the Werwolf. He was patronized 
by Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford, and must have 
written the poem between the years 1335 and 1360.^ 

Lawrence Minot was the author of certain songs, com¬ 
memorating the triumphs of our third Edward.'^ He appears 
from his dialect to have been a Lincolnshire man. His 
songs wore edited by Ritson. 

Rohirt Langland, born at Mortimer’s Cloy bury in Shrop¬ 
shire, was a priest, and follow of Oriel College, and after¬ 
wards a Benedictine at Worcester.^ When he entered the 
monastery ho seems to have taken the name of John Malvern.® 
His visions were written in 1362.® 

John Goiver is generally considered as Chaucer’s senior. 
He died in 1402. His only English poem is the Confessio 
Amantis. 

Jojfrey Chaucer was born in London about the year 1340, 
and died in the year 1400. 

John Barbourj archdeacon of Aberdeen, had a passport 
to visit Oxford in 1357, and a second passport in 1365 to 
pass through England on his way to St. J3enis. In 1375 
ho wrote the Bruce, and died aged, in 1306. 

Gordon, in the preface to his poetical history of Robert 
Bruce, mentions that ho made use of a MS. poem on the 
same subject, written in limes like Chaucer’s by Peter Fenton 
in 1361). See prof, to Wyntoun’s Chronicle, p. xxix. 

Sir Hugh of Kglynton, otherwise Hugh of the Palace, 
wrote the Gest of Arthur, the Aunter of Gawaino, and the 


' See pp. 474, 598. See p. 448. 

* See p. 58.1. * See p. 455. 

^ if Lan^ltind did ussumc this name, he must have written the continua¬ 
tion of Higdon’s Folychruiiicon in the Bennet MS. 14, for it is ascribed in the 
manuscript to u Worcester monk, called John Malvern. [All this is very im- 
proliable. The poet’s name was certainly William, not Robert; and probably 
lAinglctf, nut Langland. Some parts of the ix)em were written almost as late 
as i;<90. -W. VV. S. ] 

® See p 457, n. 4. 
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Epist)^ of Suaan. Siaco my notice of this last poem,* I 
have found it printed in Laing*s Early Poetry of Scotland. 
This critic, it appears, and his friend Mr. Chalmers consider 
the old poems,^ printed by Pinkerton, to be part of the 
Aunter of Gawaino, but no doubt erroneously.’ Mr. Chal¬ 
mers adds, He (Sir Hugh) iloiirislied under David the 
Second j he is supposed to have died about the year 1381. 
As he was a busy knight in his day, so there are many 
notices respecting hiui.'^ 

Thomas Aschebunic, a Carmelite of Northampton, has 
been considered as author of a pcKMu, “ De contomptu 
mundi,”* on tlic strength of the following note :— 

Script, a fi’c 'I’lio <k* Aclicb'nc ord. f’tuiii I/' in"' ucnilr. <li:i iJc mo, 
Carin. coiivcntus Noi'tliumptoii A" IdSt cx.[ 

the perpendicular lino showing where the i)ago has been cut 
by th(? binder. 

In the blank leaf wo have another note written in pencil 
as follows, 

This AtS. is iiHTcly a rnpy of Ihiinpole's SliiiiiiliiK Cottsficuliic. 

At f'ol. 100 is till* passage on the pains •»<* Hell, (pioletl by 

Ileariie, Cic. M. {Str F. ^^a^^dvH.) 

1 do not, however, see any reason for degrading Asbburu 
into a mere transoHbor. There were English vcrsioiiH 
of the Stimulus Conscientiae; and if the ono alluded to in 
p. 524 be ITampolc's, the present, which is written in verses 
of four accents, may very well bo Ashlmrn^s. Ilarnpolo 
could hardly have written both, 

William of Nassyngton translated the Speculum Vitm of 
Friar John of W aldby, Wyclifl'o^s opponent. MS. lleg. 17.c. 8. 
William was a proctor at York.. 'Fho transcript in tho 
King’s Library was written in 1418, so that William may 
have written it in tho 14th centuiy.* 

Hilton the Hermit has a long mystical poem ascribed to 
him, in the Cotton MS. Faustina, B. vi. it is written in 
verses of four accents, and in a northern dialect. 

* Seep. 4(i3. Seep, 573. 

* See p. 458. ‘ C'ott, MS. Ap. VII. 

* (See Warton, Hist Eug. i'oetry, 1871. ii. 117.—W, W. S.] 
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Tanner mentions a Walter Hylton, who was mpnk of 
Shene in Surrey, and afterwards D.D. and Canon of Thur- 
garton. He died a.d. 1395. But I cannot identify him 
with the poet. 

These are the only writers of English verse, previous to 
the year 1400, whose names I have found recorded.^ Were, 
indeed, our MSS. examined with care, I have little doubt 
that the number might be tripled. The present scanty list 
must form a very small proportion of those, who contributed 
to fill the many collections, still extant, of early English 
poetry.'* 

We must now turn our attention to the works of our 
Latin poets, which have been much too generally neglected, 
in inquiries connected with the history of our literature. 
Writers of Latin "rhythmi” have influenced, in a very 
marked manner, b(jth the sentiments and the versi^cation 
of English poetry. Many of the rhythmical models, which 
our critics have perversely sought for, in some one or other 
of the Romance dialects, were familiar to our Latinists, long 
before any of those languages possessed a literature. 

Aldhelm is generally considered as the first Englishman 
that wrote in Latin. Besides poems of some length in 
hexameter verse, ho has left us specimens of two different 
kinds of “rhythmus^^—the lambic Colophon® and the 
Dimeter lambic, both riming by couplets. Other examples 
of the latter rhythmus have come down to us from his 
pupil Ethelwald, and also from his friend Winfrid, better 
known as St. Boniface,* the apostle of Germany. Bede 
occasionally rimes his hexameters in the middle, or by 


' Two or thi'ee othor names have been meiitiom-d by our crities, which, how¬ 
ever, would not bear the test of inquiry. For example, wo are told, by 'I'anner 
and Uitson, that one Tayatek wrote a jMsera on the decalogue. On turning to 
the MS. (Hai‘1. 1022) we find “ a sermon ” in prose upon this subject. A short 
poem precedes the “ sermon,” thuugh wholly unconnected with it, and hence the 
blunder. 

By the aid of false spclllug this worthy monk stands sponsor to no less than 
three prn'ts. to wit, Taysfek, Gaysfek, and Gatrike. 

* jSee the list of Early English Poems in Ha/.litt*s edition of Worton’s 
History of Euglush Poetry, vok ii., p. 28.—\V. W. S.J 

See p. 424. * See p. 424. 
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couplets) and writes the imperfect Trochaic Tetramotor 
in rhythmus/ sometimes with rime, soraotimes without. 
Alcwin,^the tutor and friend of Chaiiemag^no, commonly 
wrote in heroic or elegiac verso, but he has also left us a 
specimen ot adonics, and another ol the curious rhythmus 
noticed in p. 515, apparently that of the imperfect Trochaic 
Trimeter. 

This, though a very imperfect, list contains the names of 
the more distinguished Mnglish scholars of tho seventh and 
eighth centuries. Their accentual rhythms have a pecu¬ 
liarity which doserve.s notice, as being directly opposed to 
the groat law of Anglo-Saxon versification. Whenever they 
alliterate the rhythmus, tho alliteration is always subordinate 
to the rime, and often rests mi unaccontcil syllables. Per¬ 
haps we may best account tor this practice, by considering 
the sijprcos, from which our ancestors got tlioir first know¬ 
ledge of tho classical languages. 

The southern school, or that of Cautorbury, owed its 
existence chiefly to Archbishop Theoilore, and Adrian, the 
venerable head of St. Austin^s abbey. To these two 
foreigners—the one an African, tho other an Asiatic (Iroek 
—our country was mainly indebted for tho scholarship, 
which, during four centuries, took precedency in Kuropc. 
The northern or rival school was founded by tho Irish 
ecclesiastics, who, chiefly from Iona, evangelized the north 
of England. Some of their teacher.s wore settled in tho 
southern counties 3 and we have seen that Aldhelm^s earliest 
tutor was Maildulf the Scot, first abbot of Mahnabury.^ 
Now, final rime has ever boon tho great characteristic of 
Celtic verse; and, whenever it admitted alliteration, it 
always kept it subordinate. It is probable, therefore, that 
the alliteration, introduced into the accentual verse of our 
early Latinists, was borrowed from their (.eltic tcaidiers, and 
differed no los.s in origin than in kind from that which was 
used in their vernacular poetry. When tho Irish system 


* Sw p. 474 . 

* See p- 676. It may be ob«*rveti, that Mtrlm^ury is mernly a corraption of 
Maildulfs bury. 
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gave way before the increasing influence of the sojfthern 
school, this subordinate alliteration seems to have fallen 
gradually into disuse. ^ 

Our scholars of the ninth and tenth centuries were every 
way inferior to the men who preceded them. Bricstan, 
praecentor of Croyland, wrote an elegy on the ruins of his 
burnt and desolated monastery ; Fridegode of Canterbury 
wrote in hexameters the Life of St. Wilfrid; and Wulfstan, 
praccentor of Winchester, the Lives of Bishop Ethelwald 
and St. Swithin. The cold classicality of these and of 
other contemporary poems (which still survive, either entire 
or in extract,) was doubtless the chief reason, why they 
have come down to us. We might have profited more by 
the preservation of some of the many “ rhythmi,^' which 
Leland met with when ransacking the Monkish libraries, 
and whose merit bo is often obliged to admit, notwithstand¬ 
ing his scholar-like prejudice against any but classical 
versification. Serious caustic satire against the monks of 
Canterbury way perhaps bo still extant, in some of our 
neglected MSS. It could hardly fail to bo interesting. 

In the eleventh century, John the Grammarian wrote 
a poem in praise of Paris, whore he had boon studying; 
iteginald, of Canterbury, wrote the Life of St. Malchus in 
hexameters, which occasionally take the mixed rime; and 
both Osbern and Eadmor—Canterbury monks, whom the 
Italians, Lanfranc and Anselm, had the good sense to 
appreciate—distinguished themselves by the same accom¬ 
plishment. But it was the twelfth century, which was the 
golden rnra of English scholarship. Perhaps not even 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries produced men of 
deeper reading—scholars, to whom the Latin language and 
literature was more habitually familiar—than an age, which 
many of our countrymen consider as one of almost unmiti¬ 
gated barbarism. 

It is not, however, with the classical poems of this 
period wo have now to do. We may pass by the Life of 
St. Alban by Kobert of Dunstable, the elegies and songs 
of Henry of Huntingdon, the Architremion of Hanville— 
half prose, half metro—and oven the epics of Joseph of 
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Exeter; bat the “ carmina rhythmica ” have more imme¬ 
diate reference to the subject before us. IVo writers, 
neither^f them undistinguished, and one of them, if we 
may trust the impression made on his contemporaries, the 
man of his century—I moan Lawrence, Prior of Durham, 
and Walter Mapes, Archdeacon of Oxford—-have left us 
numerous specimens of this “ sibilant versification. In 
their songs we find not only specimens of our psalm-stavoa, 
but also other specimens of mixed rime fully as complicated, 
and apparently as anomalous, as any that was used by the 
Troubadour. The hymns of the poetical Prior are for the 
most part in MS. They are much inferior to the jovial 
songs and biting satires of the Archdeacon. The latter, 
indeed, manages both rhythm and rime with admirable 
skill; his numbers seem almost to reel beneath his merri- 
ment»and sarcasm. 

Our MSS. of tho thirteenth and fourteenth centuri('3 
are filled with Latin rhythmi, written in an (‘iidloss variety 
of stave and metre. But as the chief peculiarities both of 
our English and of our Romance versification were by this 
time fully developed, it will be tho loss necossfiry to enter 
upon an investigation of this neglected and miudi despise*! 
portion of our literature. We will ratlier hasten to take 
such a view, as our scanty limits will allow, of f»ur Romance 
poetry and its versification. 

The earliest writer of Norman verse, whoso works have 
survived him, is Philippe do Than. One of his poems, en¬ 
titled De Creaturis,^ is dedicated to liis uncle Humphrey 
do Than, chaplain of Ilugh,^ the Kiug^a Seneschal ; and 
his other, tho Bestiaire, to tho Queen of the same monarch 
—our Henry the First. Samson do NnnteuH soon after¬ 
wards translated vSolomon^s Proverbs '* for ** his lady ” 
Adelaide, tho wife of a Lincolnshire gentleman ; and about 
the middle of the century Geojfroi Gaimar wrote his History 
of the Anglo-Saxon kings'^ from English, Norman, and 


• Nero, A. v, [Printe<l in I’opulHr Trealijjes «n Scierirf, ed. T. WriKlu, 

_W, W. S.) ^ Hugh Bigful, iiffcrwanlH Karl of Norfolk, 

llarl. 4388. * Bib. It<*g. 13 A. 21. [kkl. T. Wright, 18&0.] 
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Latin MSS. He mentions, among others, the Bqpk of 
Wassiugburch, a History of Winchester, and a translation 
from the Welsh, which was procured from the Earl of 
Gloucester by the kind oflSces of a Torkahiro Baron, named 
Walter Espec—in all probability Geoffrey of Monmouth's 
History. In 1153 Wace wrote the Brut; ’ in 1160 his 
Homan de Bou; and sometime after his Chronicles of the 
Norman Dukes. The King's glory was, he tells us, his 
only object; but the poet's zeal, or his patron's favour, 
seems at one time to have cooled, for we also learn, that 
Henry ordered Benoit de Seinte More to tmnslate the His¬ 
tory of the Norman Dukes. Wace, however, contrived to 
anticipate his rival; and Benoit followed him as Chronicler 
of Normandy^ about the year 1172. Benoit also appears 
to have written a poem on the Trojan war.^ Michael 
[^Martin] of Bury, who, it has been elsewhere conje<jtured, 
wrote one of the British Histories, and Thomas of Kent^ 
who assisted in compiling the Roman d'Alexandre, must bo 
assigned to a somewhat later period. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century flourished 
IStephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom La 
Rue ascribes a Canticle on our Saviour's Passion, written 
in staves of five verses with mixed rime. Soon afterwards 
Denys Byramus wrote the Life ^ and also the “ Miracles " 
of St. Edmund; and Godfrey of Waterford translated^ 
Dares Phrygius, thus giving us a second Anglo-Norman 
version of “ The Tale of Troy Divine." About the middle 
of the century Ilelis cZe Guincestre wrote his version of 
“Cato;"® Hue de lioteland, his story of Ippomydon; 
Ghardri, his Lives of St. Josophat and of the Seven 
Sleepers; Robert Bikez, his Lai du Corn ; and William 
de Wadington, his “ Manuel." Peter LangtofVs Chronicle 


Bib. Keg. 3 A. 21-3. and 4 C. 11. 
Hnri. 4482. 

See p. 468. 

Dorn. A. XI. 

Bonnet M&>. 405, 24. 

Cal. A. IX. 

Bib. Keg. 20 B. 14. 


» Harl. 1717. 

* Harl. 1605. See p. 469. 
“ Nnrf. MS. 292. 

^ Bibl. du Koi. 7656. 
Vespasian, A, vif. 
Digby MS. 86. 
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is (jf later date. It adds another to the long list of 
poems on that snbject of untiring interest, the British 
Histor;)^ 

Two poets, connected with this country by their writings, 
have been omitted, as being natives of tho Continent. 
GuemeSj a monk of Picardy, came hither to collect facts 
for his Life of Becket, which ho afterwards wrote,* and re¬ 
cited publicly at Canterbury ; and Marie translated Alfred^s 
fables/ and also certain Breton “ lais.*’ * She seems to 
have been patronised by William Longsword, Karl of Salis¬ 
bury;^ and was, probably, the daughter of some Norman 
(or, perhaps, of some Knglishiijan, resident in Normandy), 
who came to England, when the Erimch overrun tho Duchy 
in the year 1204. 1 have also omitted tho name of Maurice 
Regan, interpreter to Dermot, King of Leinster. lie wrote 
a pocfn on the English conrpiost of Ireland, but was, pro¬ 
bably, both by descent and birth an Irishman."* 

Most of those authors wrote, in verses of twelve or oiglit 
syllables, that is, in alexandrines or in tho common 
rhythraus of four accents. There are, however, instances 
in which verses of five accents were mmlo use of. Perhaps 
the earliest is an Ode upon tho Crusades, found in tho 
same MS. as Benoit’s Chronicle of tho Norman Duke.s, 
and ascribed to that author by La Kuo. It is writtoJi iu 
the ballet-stave of seven,'*and seems to be tho earliest speci¬ 
men in our Romance poetry not only of tho verso of five 
accents, but also of the mixed rime. 

In the far greater number of those poems tho rime is 
continuous, running through a definite or indefinite number 
of versos, as the case may bo; but Humfrey [Philippe] do 
Than, the first Norman writer of Alexandrine verso, rimes 
his ftectiona —thus copying, in every particular, the l^tin 

* Had. 270. Ilarl. 4333, awl V'uKp. B. xiv, 

^ Had. 978. * Son of Henry 11. by Fair Riutomond. 

’ Robert Grosse-tesle, John Hoveden, and n few otlwra, not mentioned in the 
text, have hod Koinaure uscrilxid u> thorn ; bet I b*‘lieve it will bu found, 

on investigation, that thoy mertily furnutlied the Ijatin originals, from which the 
Romance ;x)eni8 were translatcfl. 

® See p. 638. 
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rhythmus used by Elfric.^ Perhaps we may inferthat 
this favourite Norman metre was only the copy of a 
rhythmus, at that time popular among our English La¬ 
tinists. 

I believe it will be found that the versification of these 
“ rhythmi ” vvas introduced into no modern language much 
before the year 1000. That it should be adopted in our 
Romance poetry before it made its appearance in English 
verse was to be expected. With the language of his an¬ 
cestors, the Norman had also lost their versification, and 
the only cadences his ear had been taught to follow were 
those of the Latin rhythmi. But the writer of English 
poetry had a versification made to his hand—one familiar 
to the people, and admirably suited to the language. The 
intrusion, therefore, of a foreign rhythm was both unne¬ 
cessary and unwelcome; and the result was a mixt^ure of 
the two systems, which will hardly be considered an im¬ 
provement on the earlier one. 

In this short sketch of our Romance poetry, the names 
of the writers have generally been accommodated to the 
Norman dialect. This has been done, that we may not 
be thought unfairly to prejudice the question—are these 
writers French or English ? Under other circumstances, 
such a disguise of the plain English names, Bennot Sey¬ 
mour, Robert Greathead, Hugh of Rutland, Ac., would bo 
every whit as miserable pedantry, as the use of the Latin 
synonymos, Benedictus de Sancto Mauro, Robertas Capito, 
&o., and only less absurd than the practice of certain 
critics, who carefully translate these names into modern 
French! 

Of late years, French critics have distinguished between 
Norman and Anglo-Norman poems. M. Guizot, with very 
creditable patriotism, used the influence and resources at 
his command, in narrowly searching our libraries for Nor¬ 
man works, but I believe entirely without success. Every 
poem, as yet published under his sanction, is confessedly 
Anglo-Norman. Indeed most of these Romance poems 


‘ Sof p. 680. 
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leav^ little room for doubt or cavil. The MSS. are Eng¬ 
lish; the circumstances of the writer^ as far as they are 
disclosed^ relate solely to this country j and the works 
themselves abound in hlnglish phrases, and allusions to 
English peculiarities of life and manners. Some of them 
show a marked dislike of all foreigners, not excepting the 
Norman ; and in others we have an apology for defects of 
language, on the ground of its not being the native lan¬ 
guage of the writer. The authors wore sometiraos no doubt 
of Norman descent, but in several of these cases we can 
trace their families in the island, both before and for ages 
after these poems were written. Waco,^ Seymour, and 
Gymer or Gimbor, are names still to be met with in the 
streets of London. 

An opinion, somewhat iuconsi.stent with tlio one just 
controverted, has been advanced by La Hue, namely, that 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Norman lan¬ 
guage was familiar to all classes in this country, and that 
England ran the greatest risk of losing her native lan¬ 
guage ! Now, in tho first place, our language during tho 
period in question, though it had taken a form very dif¬ 
ferent from the Anglo-Saxon, shows but little mixture 
of Romance, a fact difficult to explain, if tho latter were 
familiar to the groat bulk of tho pc'oplo; and, soconrlly, 
tho Romance of England remained almost unchanged, 
while, on tho continent, the same dialect was losing its 
final consonants, and gradually niolting into tho /uUoin, 
which is at present spoken in Lower Normandy and Jersey. 
Must wo not conclude, that in this country it was a dead 
language, learnt only from books, and tlioreforo secure from 
those changes to which, as a living language, it was sub¬ 
ject on the continent? We know that tho schoolboy 
translated his Latin into Romance (as his successor turns 
Greek into Latin) in tho vain hope of learning two languages 
by a process, which little promises to teach either. The 
Romance dialect, therefore, must have been more or less 


‘ Wa<v was a native of JersMsy, the grandfmii of a .N<»rtnan who fo(i|v|it at 
Hastings. 
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familiar to the scholar as well as to the courtier, but^ that 
it did not reach to the great body of the people, is clear 
from the many versions of Romance poems, made “ for the 
lewed man,*^ a phrase, be it observed, which includes both 
“ lord” and yeoman. ** TJplandish men,” indeed, such as 
the franklin or the country gentleman, sometimes aped the 
accomplishment, much for the same reason that the gentil- 
latres of the little German courts affect French—not that 
they admired the foreigner, his language, or his literature, 
but because it marked a class, and distinguished them from 
the burgher. 

It is important, on several accounts, to ascertain how 
far and in what manner our native language has been 
affected, by admixture with this foreign dialect. Many 
mistakes have prevailed on the subject; and some of our 
critics have even confounded the Norman phrases of the 
twelfth century with the French ^ importations of the 
seventeenth. The latter, however, might bo easily dis¬ 
pensed with, while the former have rooted themselves 
deeply in the language. There are some hundreds of 
words, which it would require the nicest skill in philology 
to say, whether they were originally Norman or Anglo- 
Saxon.^ 

The little attention that is paid to the critical study of 
our language, and the slight regard which attempts to 
investigate its history have met with, reflect no leas dis- 


’ There are reimons for lielievjng that “the? iVench,” which was brought into 
the coiuitry by Edward and his Norman favourites, was almost as much a fore^n 
language at Paris as at liondnn. 

For an example take the word number. If we were to ask whence did we 
get it? the triumphant answer would ho,from the Latin, through the French. 
Now I have never met with the word in Anglo-Saxon, yet that it is native to 
onr language may be shown almost to a certainty. There is an English law of 
CAunpoaition, by reference to which we may resolve number into certain elements, 
which are found to have once existed in our language as independent words. 
There is one other language, widely differing in character from our own, in 
which, however, the same law prevails, and alike analysis may be effected. Will 
the l''rench enable us to resolve nomhre ? or the Latin to resolve numerus ? 

The word wns, in-all probability, used both in Anglo-Saxon and in Norman 
Romance. [But see note in the Appendix. J 
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credit on om* patriotism than on our scholarahip. While 
Frenchmen are sending agents over Europe to scrutinize 
every n^nuacript, which may shed light on their early 
literature, Englishmen are satisfied ‘ with knowing, that 
Anglo-Saxon MSS. may be found in France, in Holland, 
and in Sweden. The German publishes the most insigni¬ 
ficant fragment connected with the antiejuities of his lan¬ 
guage, while our manuscripts lie mouldering in our libraries, 
and our critics—some of them of no moan reputation—con¬ 
tent themselves with the vague and scanty notices of a 
Hickes and a Wanloy. Yet the early literature, which is 
thus neglected, may be traced to the fifth century, and far 
surpasses the contemporary literature of every other nation 
in works of interest and of genius. In the first rank of 
those gifted men who have 8he<l glory on our country, by 
the side of Shakespeare, of Milton, and of Spenser, we may 
place the two patriarchs of English song—Cmdmon and 
Chaucer. 

If, instead of looking to the past, wc speculate on the 
future, our language will hardly sink in our estimate of its 
importance. Before another century has gone by, it will, 
at the present rate of increase, bo spoken by huiidreils of 
millions ! Of the five groat temperate regions, ihrrfi — 
North America, South Africa, and Australia — are fast 
peopling with our race; and some, now living, will soo 
them overspread with a population, claiming in our lan¬ 
guage the same interest as nmsclvcs. 'I’hat language, too, 
is rapidly becoming the great modium of civilisation, the 
language of law and literature to the Hindoo, of commerce 
to the African, of religion to the scattered i.slander8 of tho 
Pacific. The range of its influence, oven at tho present day, 
is greater than over was that of the Greek, the Latin, or tho 
Arabic; and tho circle widens yearly. 1’hough it wore 
not our mother tongue, it would .still, of all living languages, 
be the one most worthy of our study and our cultivation, as 
bearing most directly on the happiness of mankind. 

‘ There is onf oxeeption to this remark in the publH-aiion the Paris Psalter 
by the University of Oxfonl. See p. 563, n. 1, [and p. 302. n, 1.1 
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[Of the following notes, some are by the author himself, ami are marked E, O. 
Others are by the editor, and are marked W. W. S, (.Hhers, again, are 
from a copy containing MS, annotations by Mr. Swifto, and are marked 
£. L. S. See the Preface.] 

P. 11,1. 14. On the subject of Kngli.sh .soiind.s, the remler should consult 
Mr. Swt‘et’s Handbook of Phonetics, esjwcialiy his table of consionaiits atp. 112, 
where the symbol q is u,sed to denote the sound of rnj. Comparing l>r. (Jnest’s 
results vyth this table, we may observe that Mr. Sweet includes the letter^', which 
Dr. Guest doc.s not mention. From pages 6-10 of the present volume, wc gather 
that the “ twenty-two ” sounds include “ thirteen that are vocal,” vi/,. A, d, y, r, 
dh, z, sh, w (see p. 9), m, n, g, I, r (see pp. 7 and 8); and “ nine mere whisper 
sounds,” viz. p, t, k, f, th, s, sh, wh, h (p. 9). 

The statement that “ the vowels are eleven in number ” causes some dilfieulty. 
I do not feel quite sure as to the sound intendtsl by « in If it rime with 
but, then there is no mention of the sound of oo in foot; and if it rime with foot, 
then there is no mention of u in biU. It is clear that, on either hyjjotbasis, one 
of the sounds has been left out which should be included. Again, there is a 
difficulty in the statement that “ the diphthongs are tw'clve we must, in any 
case, read “fourteen,” because we have actual mention of </, oi, on, and eleven 
others. But, in fact, there arc two more, viz. the sound of at in hair, and the 
jieculiar sound of ir in bird in Southern English, the r not Iwiug trilled. See 
Sweet’s Handbook of Phonetics, p. 110. 

But at p. 107, r>r. Guest gives a listof “ Short Vowels,” and “ liong Vowels.” 
Here not only the « in puli is mentioncnl, but (on p. I OH) then' is also mention 
of the n in hut. And further, at p. 108, note I, we find that the sound of ir in 
bird (or, what is the same thing, that of nr in burn) is disliin tly rwwgnized, and 
its right value assigned as being merely the long sound of u in bun. This is 
clearly marked by Mr. Sweet, who uses the notation {b^nj to represent Aaw, 
and [been] to represent bum. 

We hence draw the conclusion, that the author has himself seen that his first 
statement, on p. 11, was erroneous, and has, in fact, iiu reascd the numlior of 
vowels to thirteen. To use his own examples, these vowels occur in the words 
fathom, merry, pUl, Poll, pull, father, Mary, peel, pall, pool, note, bun, bum. 
There is still one difficulty left, viz. that the example Mary has here been sub¬ 
stituted for ate at p. 11. But the sounds are really different j the a in Mary is 
the same as the a« in hair, and is to be considered as a diphthong. 

The corrected statements may, finally, be thus express*.41 There arc, in 
English,' thirtam vowels, occurring in the words pat, pet, pit, pot, bull, but, 

z z 
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fate, ped^ pall, pool, note, bird. There are also four diphthongg^fcmned 
without the use of y, viz. the sounds in bite, boy, out, hair. If we include such 
as mode by prefixing y, wo must add to these, not “ eleven others formed by 
prefixing y to tho eleven vowels,” but thirteen others formed by pi;ffixing y to 
the thirteen vowels. Examples may be soon in the words yap, yell, yif, yon, 
young (as pronounced in the North of England, but unknown to our ordinary 
Southern speech), young (as pronounced in London), yard, Yates, yean, yawl, 
yule, yoke, yearn. I have here substituted Yates for yare, because the sound 
following y in this word is, properly, a diphthong. We might, theoretically, 
prefix y to the other diphthongs, producing the combinations yi, yoi, yow, but 
such combinations do not practically occur, except in the peculiar cry Yoieks f 
and in the provincial English yowl. Even thus we do not quite exhaust the 
list, for the words yore, year, your, present sounds hardly included in any of the 
foregoing. 

It will be seen that the subject of the pronunciation of our English vowels 
and diphthongs is one of considerable difficulty.—W. W. S. 

L*. 13,1. 15. Bead this line as Walker and his school would read it— 
“Melojus murmurs”—it.s melody is altogether lost, though the precise number 
of .syllables is preserved. 0pm it—“ melo-di-ous,”—and though we sound 
eleven syllables instead of ten, the imitative melody is preserved.—E. L. S. 

B. 22, note 1. Etymology tells us that the word sylhible, borrov^ed from 
Greek through the media of Jjatin and French, is dei-ived from the prep, avv 
and the verb Xapfiavtiv, The Welsh silleb, a .syllable, is merely borrowed from 
English, and also appears as siUaf and sill. The derivation of this silleb from 
eb, an utterance, and aUl, an element, is one of the numerous extraordinary 
assertions that arc to bo found in Pugh’s Welsh Dictionary, but have no 
foundation in fact.—W. W. S. 

P. 31, 1. 14; and note 1. On the other hand, the form Eloy certainly does 
occur in English xfitsc, viz. in Lyndsay’s Monarch e, b. ii., I. 2299. 

Banct Eloy he doith staitly stand, 

Ane new hors schoo in-tyll his hand. 

Here the initial e is not elided, as suggested ; but, on the contrary, is accented. 
So again in Lyudsay’s Monaruhe, b. ii., 1. 23G7. 

Sum makis oifraiide to sanct Eloye, 

That he thare hors may woiU conuoye. 

Brand, in his Antiquities, quotes firom a book called the World of Wonders, 
where there is mention of “ St. Eloy, who is the saint for smithes.” Eloy is the 
invariable O. French spelling of Eligms, whose life is given in Butler’s lives of 
the Saints, under December 1. He was a goldsmith, and master of the Mint to 
Clotaire II., Dagobert I., and Clovis II. He was also Bishop of Noyon. Sir 
H. N ioolas, in his Calendar of Saints’ Days, mentions “ Eligius, bishop and 
confessor, Dec. 1,” and “ Eloy, a Scotsman, bishop of Voion in France, Dec. 1.” 
Ho seems unaware that these two names represent the same person. He was 
not a Scotsman or Gael, but a Gaul; and he was bishop of Noyon, not of Voion. 
He became the paticn saint of goldsmiths, farriers, smiths, and carters. 
When, in Chaucer’s Friar’s Tale, the irarter says, 

“ I pray God sane thy body, and seint Loy” 
it is clear that Loy is here short for Eloy, that is, Eligius. And the Mme wa® 
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cert^jply ik*equently so shortened, as in the example firom Churchyard in the 
note to p. 31, The Catholicon Anglicum (a.o. 1483} actually gives; 
elegius (sic), nomen propriura.” Sir T. More, ed. 1577, p. 194, says ; “ St. Ly 
we makesan horseleche,” &c. 

And Loye the smith doth looke to horse, and smithes of all degree. 

If they with iron meddle hei'e, or if they goldesmifhos bee.” 

Bania^y Googe (as cited in Brand). 

There is a half-ruined chapel near Exeter cal!e<l St. Uyes ; and Dr. Oliver, 
in his Ecclesiastical Antiquities in I>evon, calls it St. Eligius’ Chapel or St. Eloy’s 
Chapel (The Academy, June 5, 1880, p. 422). There is a district called 
St. Loyes in Bedford. There wa,s a St. Loy\t hum in Wodoii-Pinckney, 
Northamptonshire, mentioned in Bridges’ Hist, of that county (Brand). 

Hence, without giving any opinion on the scansion of the line of Chaucer here 
cited, I am still inclined to suppose that Loy means Eliytus in this passage as 
well as in the Friar’s Tale. Mr. FiumivaH's theory is, that it means “ the holy 
law,” the prioress being too dainty to swear by any saint at all. 'I’liis question 
was discussed in The Academy, May 29, June 5, 12, and 19,188<>. 1 remain 
of the same opinion still.—W. W, S. 

P. 33,1. 27. It can hardly be conceded that il£ is “ the old and proper termi- 
nationthe perfect;” for the fuller form -ot/c, us in luf-oiie, is suificiontly 
common, and the Gothic has -ula, ’aula, -oda, as in lay-vla, I laid, hib-aida, I 
had, spill-oda, I told. This sulHx -ode became -edv, and als<'> appears shortened 
to -de, -te, or occasionally -cd, according to the ft»rm of the preceding stem. See, 
on this subject, Chaucer’s Prioresses Tale, ed. tSkeat, 2nd edit., Introduction, 

p. li.—w. w. s. 

P. 35. Another example of quaint for cu'qminl occurs in the following : 

Than went this Ottobone thorghout the cunt re, 

And qmynted him with ilkone, lowed and ordine. 

Eoh. of Itrunne, tr. of Idtayloft, p. 225.—K. G. 

P.37,1.18. But in the edition of Ben Jonson’.s Works, published by 
Koutledge in 1860, the line stands thus: 

To Btrangle headstrong husbands, rob the easy.- -W. W. S. 

P. .39,1. 11. With \ide for decide, compare 'heer for delicer. “ Most Httvr 
lads of Lancashire.”— Field, 1337, 1363. “ And letters 'Huertd to the 

king.”— Jb. 1444.—E. G. 

P. 40,1. 2. This is somew hat obscure, but probably implies that w occurs in 
A. S. between two vowels, as in feower, four. It cannot be meant that the w 
in fe^ower stands for y, as we know that it does not.—W. W. S. 

P. 42. So also queate for quiet. 

To whom Cordelia did succeed, not raigning long in qtteaie. 

Warner, Albion's England, eb. 14.—E. G. 

P. 45. Compare— 

With all 1 the griaily ie\gions \ that Mtoop 

Under the sooty flag of Aclieron, Comus, 603.—E. O. 

P. jl6, last line. Observe, that in 1. 2 of the quotation on p, 47, Spenser has 
hlooam. This renders it very probable that by blosm. or blootm he really 
intendei the word bloom, which he (or his printer) misspelt from tsjnfusion wiUi 
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blomm. Perhaps ho thought bloom was short for hloaaom. As a fact, tl^ leel, 
hl6nii and A. S. bl6»tma arc distinct *yet allied forms, from the same root.— 
W. W. S. 

P. 50, Compare/er«y tot felony. 

An erle than wes ner hym by 
That slwe a man in hys felny, 

Wyntonn, vi. 13, 90. 

See this quotation in Jamieson, s.v. Fdny. —E. G. 

[N,B.—In scanning these lines, trill the r in erle ; it is practically dissyllabic— 
er’l.—W. W. S.] 

P. 51, last line. It is difficult to see what is meant. If the i in having be 
elided, the word becomes hating, which is unpronounceable. The tnith is, 
rather, that having is so rapidly pronounced that the two syllables are made to 
occupy no more than the time of one. This is a principle which the author does 
not at first admit, and in opposing it strains many examples so as to force 
the pronunciation into very difficult forms. It is necessary to draw attention 
to this, because it appears to me that, as the work advances, the suggestion 
here made is practically given up. As this is an important point, see the note 
to p. 176.—W. W. 8. 

P. 53, 1. 15. With probal, compare hospital, used for Aoj^eVaife/iFuller, 
Church Hist, bk. v. p. 197.—E. G. 

P. 53, 1. 27. The reference is obviously to Barbour’s Bruce, which commences 
with the lines 

Storyss to rede ar delitabill, 

Supposs that thai be nocht bot fabill.~W. W. S. (See p. 190.) 

P. 56,1. 9; p, ^1,1. 9. See many examples in Ritson’s note to Two Gent, of 
Verona, Boswell’s ed. p. 137.—E, G. 

P, 63,1. 3. To the treatment of horrible as a dissyllable, objection may be 
taken } see note to p. 51 above.—W. W. 8. Rather is it trisyllabic.-E. L. S. 

P. 63,1. 9. Compare the TdMoeWresompe, abominape, totEromUraisonnable, 
abominable, —E. G. 

P. 69,1. 14. The scansion of this line is very uncertain j see it discussed in 
Chaucer’s Prioresses Tale, &c., ed. Skeat, note to Group F, 1. 20.—W, W. S. 

P. 71. Compare— 

trom Greenwich to these sands, some scurvy-grass do bring, 

That inwardly apply’d’s a wondrous sovereigpi thing. 

Drayton, Polyolhion, s. 18 [near the end), —E. G. 

P. 76, 1. 18. The rule here given, defining the syllables on which the 
secondary accent may fall is, I have no doubt, a correct one. But it is difficult 
to say under what circumstances the Anglo-Saxon poet availed himself of the 
privilege. I incline to think, that when a word, accented on the last syllable 
but two, closed an alliterative couplet, no secondary accent was made use of, 
unless wanted to make up the two accents, without which no English section 
can subsist. When such a word closed the first section, and the two necessary 
accents were provided for, I think there was no secondary accent, except in 
cases whore the second section began with an unaccented syllable. These two 
rules have been deduced chiefly from an examination of Cmduon’s rhythms. 
They are laid down with some degree of diffidence, but they seem to t^ree so 
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the general character of Anglo-Saxon rhythm, that 1 have „ot 
h«ytat^ to corrwt, in the Errata [to the former edition] the scansion of any 
■verse, m which they have not been observed_E. O. 

f T • FV • 

P. 78,1. II. The same rhythm is found in the Netherlandish poetry of the 
same date; see De Const van Rethoriken, by Matthys (?) de Casteleyn 
A.i>. 1550, quoted by Mone, Alt Niederl. Volks Litt. p. 31. _E. O. ’ 

P. 93, 1. 20. Rather scan the line thns-— 

f 

Of wo I dccraft | wel coud | ’ he al | th’ usag | e. 

That is, read wodccrafi (trisyllabic), and w.l coude he, not he eoude wei. As to 
being dissyllabic, the author has already stated it to bo so on p. 28.- 

w. w. s. 


P. 94,1. 12. The statement that Chaucer makes .acle but one syllable seems 
to be an oversight 5 for ohstdelea, mir,teles (both trisyllabic) are quotwl just 
above. So also mirdcle, tridcle (Man of Law’s TaU*. 477); eardidcU, fridele 
(Pardoner’s Tale, Group C, 313). An unmistakable example is in tho Man of 
Law’s Tale, 636— 


• For but I if Christ | o [ pen mira \ de kyth ] e.- --W. W. S. 

P. 99, 1. 23. By«»c«)', is meant the prov. E. word more usniiIly written 
unked; yet, strictly speaking, uni-ed answers rather to M. E. ufiiid, pp. of the 
causal verb hithen, itself a derivative from couth. Hut we may, without ob¬ 
jection, instance the pronunciation of uncouth which sunives in the IxiwL 
Scot. «»co’, as having its accent on the first syllable.—W. W. S. 

P. 99, 1. 28. There are two prefixes spelt In mia-chttnee, mu- is fipoin 

O. F, Tiua, Lat. minus, orig. an adverb. In mia-dicd, 7aia- is a Teutonic prefix, 
also of adverbial origin. In neither case is it a prcjwsltion.—W. \V. S. 

P. 105,1. 30. As to the pronunciation of the final e in Chaucer, sm Ellis, 
Early English Pronunciation, Chap. IV., and the introductions to the Heleciious 
from Chaucer in the Clarendon Press Series. -—W. W. S. 

, P. Ill, 1. 25. It is strange that a poet with (iriiy’s sensitive ear could have 
been unobservant of tho ungraceful jingle of “ MiiMimlcrs amber.” Theelisions 
in ‘'Ling’ring lab’rinths” sjxiil the rcpresenlatiio rhythm which Uray's in¬ 
stinctive sense of harmony had surely intended, fh'ud the line with n slight 
opening of the middle syllables, ** In lingering labyrinth.^ creep,’’ and note (be 
efiect. The admissibility and the beauty of a aemi-duion deiiendon its position 
in the line.— E. L. S. 

P. 119, L 1. But the printers of Spenser’s Fairy Queen certainly altered the 
spelling in some instances in order txi produce a rime to the eye as well as to the 
ear. There can be no doubt of this ; and one example may sutfice. In Bk. j, 
c. 8, St. 10, the verb to quUe Ls spelt (puight, merely iMx-aiise it nmes with lighd, 
bright, and ndght. What Spenser himself did, was to alter, not the sficUing, 
bat the form or pronunciation of the word, in order to get a rime. Of this also 
there is no doubt; for he uses cherry instead of cherish merely to secure a rime 
to merry, bk. vi. c. 10, st, 22, Considering the great length of the Fairy 
Queen, it is a marvel that the faulty rimes are so few. That the gmrrol 
execution of the work is of marvellous excellence, no one wilt be disposed to 
deny.*-W. W. S. 
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P. 131. Compare also 

Ripe are their ruffs, their cuffs, their beards, their gait. * 

Ben Jonsm, Epigram 92,1. 6.—E. G. 

P. 134. Coinparo also :— «• 

And in al thing, full sufch to say, 

Is noucht neidtful, na speidful ay. 

Wyntmn, 9, 20, 46.—E. G. 

P. 1.37, I. 3 from bottom. The former edition has “ HSttalykia,” which I 
have corrected to “ Il&ttalyfcill.”—W. W. S. 

P. 139,1.3 from bottom. It may be doubted whether the vowels in raigning 
and raging corresponded in the 16th century.— W. W. S. 

P.142. Compare also:— 

The Dean was small—^hia soul was large. 

He knew his duty to discharge. 

He loved | his chap | ter, treat |ed all | 

His dig I'Viitaj Ties, vic| ars chor \ al 
From Tall j boy down | to lit) tie Wcr\rall. 

Dean Percival ; A Description in Answer to the Journal 
(Sunffs); in W. Scott, Life of Swift, p. 27 J.—E. G. 

P. 142,1. 15. Drydcn, and this in his earlier time, was 1 think the latest of 
our poets who used this rime. 

No comet need foretell his change drew on. 

Whose corpse might seem a cowtellation. 

Death of Lord Hastings, 65.—E. L. S. 

Dry den also rimes alone yilih fruition ; see his Panegyric on the Coronation, 
I. 69.—W. W. S. 

P. 145. According to Bohn’s Lowndes, the first edition of Creech’s trans> 
lation speared in 1684. In that edition, the peculiar rime here noted is not 
to be foind.—W. W, S. 

P. 160,1. 4. Consult the Table of Rhythms at the end of the Preface. 

P. 163. Tho lines beginning “My former hopes,” &c., are from Cowper’s 
Olney Hymns. The lines beginning “My soul is beset” are by the Rev, J. 
Newton j also from the Olney Hymns, as printed in Newton’s Works, iii. 580, 
3rd ed. 1824. For “ mercy ” read “ pity,”— W. W. S. 

P. 165. Additional examples are these. 

The wakened laverock warbling springs, 

And climbs the early sky, 

Win I nowing blithe | her dewy wings 
In morning’s rosy eye. Bums, To Mr, Cunningham. 

Dick heard, and twcedling, ogling, bridling. 

Turn I ing sharp round |, strutt | ing and sid | ling. 

Cowper, Pairing Time Anticipate. 

And we | did speak | on | ly to break 
The silence of the sea. 

Coleridge. Ano, Mariner, pf. 2. 

The swift | swaljow pursii’th | the fly{es smale|. 

Surrey, Desc, of Spring, 
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Anon I out | of the earth ( a fhb|ric huge) 

Rose like an exhalation. IHiltcm, P. 1. I, 7lu. 

Wheel ver saw ( a colt | wan j ton and wildj 

Yok’d with a slow-foot ox on fallow field, &c. 

Hally Satires, Book 1, Sai. 6.~E, G. 

P. 167. Compare also:— 

Abominable, unutterable, and worse, Milton, P, L, 2, 626. 

Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain. Id. 2, 207. 

And saw an hand—armies, that wroot ful faste. 

Chaucer, Monkes Tale, Balthasar. 

Preach some philosophy to make me mad, 

And thou shall be : canonized. Cardinal. A'. John, 3, 4, 51. 

Burn|ing for blood, | bo| ny and gaunt | and grinij. 

7'homsotis Seasons. Wittfer, 394.—-E. (1. 

P. 172, first line. There are two versions of the I'rickeof Conscience. That 
by Ilampole is in octosyllabic metre. I'lie other torsion, by an anonymous 
author^is in heroic verso; but I do not know that it ran be proved to be older 
than Chaucer’s poems in the same metre. Chaucer's metre, it may Iw here 
observed, is much more regular than has been commonly supposetl. --W. W. S. 

P. 175, 1. 20. In the two first of these instances, O7ii'nons, pdl’r, tlip elision 
is difticult and offensive.—E. L. S. I 8U.spect that what is here called “ the 
fashionaJble opinion” is, ufttw all, tho true one. 1 am here (juite on Thelwall’s 
side. See tlie next note.—IV. W. S. 

P. 176,1. 17. On the contmy, I think that tho pi*ttiiu*R8 of the dcliinjneney 
may be pleaded. It does not at all follow that, if a short syllable may hi ob¬ 
truded, so may also a long one. It is just hecuvse it is short that if may' find 
place; and I do not see how to reconcile the doctrine here laid down with other 
passages. Tho examples on p. 167 from P. L. 4, 138, 2. Stil, 2.*1021 seem 
conclusive; for in tho phrases lof\iic74 ahade\, i»‘rfn\tual iig\»ni/,with 
cul\iy and la\houry we have feet which TOntuiii three syllables, It <'aniiot be 
right to say loft~yest, pcrpet-ical, difficult' and hihmir. Again, on p, 166, we 
have sor\rovo and pain \ and tein\ples and tov^'rs\, clear examples of trisyllabic 
feet. It is, perhaps, proper to point out that, in the former edition, the line 
from P. R. 3, 267 was quoted in the form — 

For jest and field | and fiooil: | tern | pic and tow’er (sic) j 

and it is probable that the author supposed the final e in temple to be cltdcA. 
Bat as the true rearling is temples and towers, such elision ijecomes imiiossibie, 
and the theory fails. I believe the author afterwards fjomvded this point, for 
examples of trisyllabic feet abound in the later part of the Uwk. Thus, to take 
a page almost at random, on p. 217 wo find is as fair in one foot; and, in the 
very next example, v)here\fore do 1\ ; and yet again, just below,/m/jty, thy 
jw?ne|. The true rule concerning trisyllabic leet is simply this, that the intrU' 
sire syllable should be as short and light as possible. A good example is given 
by Pope’s favourite line, quoted on p. 111. 

The free I zing Tan | ais through | a waste j of snows 
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Here the intrusive syllable is the second a in Tana-U, and is very light and 
short, as it should be. It adds a great beauty to the verse, as may edL^ily be 
perceived by reading Tannia instead of it, and comparing the results. It is 
rather to be admired than condemned ; and as Dr. Guest well pi^ it, ** the 
voice lingers with thdriver” (p. 112).—W. W. S. 

P. 176, note 1. The etymology of hm from Lat. haredem, acc. of heres, is 
quite right. The spelling with h is far older than the 16th century. It 
occurs in the Ellesmere MS. of Chaucer, Group B, 1. 766, where the Cambridge 
MS. has et/r; and it occurs as heir in Anglo-French in the Statutes of the 
Kealm, p. 48, A.n. 1278. The Dutch ovf is merely borrowed from the Old 
French hoir, another form of heir. As regards the latter part of the note, we 
know that both suit and suite are of French origin. What Is meant by the 
statement that the word has formed part of our vulgar tongue since the days 
of Alfred,” I cannot conjecture.—W. W. S. 

P. 180,1. 1. The first four linos are imitated in the Gulliverian ode [by 
Swift, Works, ed. Scott, xiii. 365], beginning 

In amaze 
Lost I gaze, 

playfully supposing that short men must write in short metre, whilst the 
Brobdingnog poet uses ultra-Alexandrine. —E. L. S. • 

P. 182, 'I'he poem by Cowper will be found among his Olney Hymns. 

P. 189. [Some examples have been omitted here which appeared in the first 
edition, because in a note at the end of vol. 1 of that edition they are said to be 
wrongly scanned. In the same note occur the following remarks.—W. W. S.] 
In Beowulf, 1. 3637, is found the passage— 

wairon her tela 

Willum bewenede ; thu ns wel dohtest 

and in the translation, just published by Mr. Kemble, is the following note, 
“ The allitgration is upon thu, and Thorpe therefore suggests hethemde''* The 
proposed amendment is an ingenious one, but still I think it was somewhat 
hastily adopted in the translation, for the chief alliterative syllable in the last 
verse is certainly wel not thu, 

William bewen|ede : thu | us wel ( dohtest 

In the preface (which exhibits much curious research and speculation, though 
I cannot agree in its conclusions) certain proper names are reduced, by a variety 
of hypothesis, to the following series ; 


Woden. 

Beowa. 

Baldffig. 

Bed-Wiga. 

Tmtwa. 

Brand. 

ilwala. 

Geata. 

Freotho-gar. 

Hadra. 

God-wulf. 

Freothowine. 

Iter-Mon. 

Finn. 

Wig. 

Hero-Mod. 

Freawine. 

Gewis. 

Sceafa. 

Freothola. 

Esh. 

Sceldwa. 

Freothowalda. 

Elosa. 


“ And here we have the remarkable and pleasing fact, that of all the twenty* 
four names, two only (Beowa and Teetwa) do not stand in alliteration with one 
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another,/fofli vohieh we may reasonahly asmme, that in timea older than tom 
theeeiMst ancient traditions, another and eguivalmi adjective stood in the place of 
Tatwaf 1 bare quoted this statement, respecting the alliteration, which, it 
will be se^, is made the ground-work of an important inference, in onkic to 
point out two orersights, that seem to have escaped tiie author. There is 
certainly no alliteration between Wo | dm end Bed \-Wiya, nor between / [ ter-Mon 
and ik\re-Mod, In the lost case, indeed, secondary accents may fall on the 
syllables Mon and Mod, bht such accents cannot snpportan alliteration.—£. G. 

P, 200, 1. 23. The word farcyle can only be marked a3/«#rl<y/jA We 
cannot lay stress upon the e. Hence it is not an example of 5 I'. 5. —W. W. 8. 
F. 212,1. 9. Another example is in t|^e following : 

Give the like notice 

To I Valen|tiu8 : Row] land and Cras8|ii8. 

Mirror for Magistrates, 5, 1 (Collier’s edition).—E. Q. 

P. 222. An example has been omitted on this page, as the scansion of it 
was said to be incorrect in a note to the former edition.—W. W. S. 

P. 240, last lino but one. I should read senators as a trisyllabic.— 

w. w. s. 

P. 270,1, 20. The elision of the final e is occasionally a matter of much doubt. 
Ormin elided it, both before a vowel, and also before tiio A. I n Anglo-Saxon verse, 
it was sometimes elided, sometimes not} but whet her the elision were regulated 
by rule, or left to the caprice or convenience of the poet, 1 cannot say. ^ VV heu 
quoting the verse in p. 159,1. 35, it escaped my recollection, that tliis verse 
had already been scanned by*Conybeare, and (as he elides one of the e’s) 
scanned differently from what appears in the te.\t. The reasoning, however, is 

but slightly affected by this oversight. .... . 

In many compound sections, besides the regular alliteration, which binds 
together the couplet, there is a kind of subordinate allitemtum, wliieli w 
confined to the section, and may therefore be called the sectional. In 
following examples, the syllables, which contain the sectiorml alliteration, are 

written in italics. 

Heard les hellle witjes ; thms I the he wann | with heoflnes 

Migtjig on mod|e yrjre s wcarp | hine on \ th«t morlther.m|nan lb. 
Worh| te man | him hit ] to wit|e : Ayr|a worluld wses | ^hwyr\k&^ 

Hearm | on thisise hel|le : mlla ahl to ic . minlra bandia gea-mWl^^ 

Ne I gelyfle ic | me nu]. thms Ieoh|te3 forlthor: tA<e, 1 the him 
iangfe niotjan. 

Forr™?!.. on | tto . •** 1I no>inog-|i8»*J'^“’ 

ge8tsel|an. 

Swamigltigneon | hi»mod|geU.ohlte ; As 1 let Ai«le swa mic|le. w^Mdan. 

P* *s 

This sectional aUiteration is worthy of notko on two accounts. Fim, it 
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strengthens the hypothesis, advanced in p. 261, as to the origin of the com¬ 
pound section; for, in most cases, the alliterative syllables are so disti^buted, 
as to give the compound section all the properties of an alliterative couplet. 
And, secondly, it countenances the opinion thrown out in p. 5^;, that the 
solitary section, sometimes met with in Icelandic poetry, is merely the con¬ 
cluding portion of a compound section. If we suppose the sectional alliteratton 
b to fail in the latter part of a compound^section, and the regular alliteration a 
in the first part, we might divide the whole couplet, ^ as to get an alliterative 
couplet and supernumerary section—the alliterative syllables being thus 
distributed; 

^ : a 
h b 

The student may sometimes be led, owing to the sectional alliteration, to 
consider a compound section as a regular alliterative couplet. Perhaps the' 
verses in pp. 348 and 356 might have been better scanned, as follows, 

He I wffis Thralcia-thiodja aljdor : and lle|tie-ric|es hirdje 

Thset mod | monj na senj iges : ealjlunga to | him aefjre mseg | onwen| dan 

The first of these couplets is bound together by a very weak alliteration {he 
and hirde ); but still I think such a scansion of the verse preferable to the one 
given in the text, inasmuch as the latter makes the middle pause fah in the 
midst of the compounds Thrada-thioda and Betie-rices —a mode of division, 
which I believe is unexampled in Anglo-Saxon poetry.—E, G. 

P. 283,1. 7 from bottom. Compare the following ; 

A broad | bream |: to please some curious taste. 

This line is cited, from Waller, in Todd’s Johnson, s.v. Bream. —^E, G. 

I give this note us exemplifying the uncertainty attaching to quotations at 
second hand. I have found the line, after some search, in Waller’s Battle of 
Somer Islands, c. 3; and it turns out that the rhythm of the line is quite 
different, the word As being omitted from the beginning. The line really 
runs thus: 

As I a broad bream | : to please | some cu| rious taste}.—W. W. S. 

P. 310, footnote, 1. 2. Further examples are these: 

“ Ih Saynte Sydwylle is Paroche, ther as she was byhedded, ys a well,” &c. 
Cliartulary of St. John’s Hospital, Exeter ; quoted in Archaeological Journal, 
No. 60, vol. XV. p. 316. 

“ 'I'ho bages (badges) that ho (Duke of York, father of Edw. IV.) beareth 
. . . . ys the fawcon with a mayden ys hedde and hur here hangyng abowte 
hure shiildris with a crowne aboute hir nekke.”—Digby MSS. No. 82, quoted in 
Archmological Journal, No. 17, p. 226.—E. G. [The latter reference is wrong.] 

So also in the following s 

And the sone-is name, Bertram debonoire. 

Bomana ofPasrtmayt 28. 

In the same poem, 1. 5750, the genitive of Tristram is written Tristnm-iSf 
afterwards altered, in 1. 6008, to Tristram hys. See, on this point, the note to 
Specimens of English, Part II., ed. Morris and Skeat, sect. 18, 1. 96.— 

w. w. s. 

P. 336, note 1. Boswortb gives rttmian, romigariy with the explanation’ 
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•* ceiki^evacuftri j ” the references are not easily to be verified. But the 
gan as ffsed by Caedmon is quite a different word, occurring nowhere else in 
A. S. It appears to be allied to O. Saxon r6mian^ also a difficult word. Tlie 
probable sene in this passage is “possess,” an equivalent to 6gau in the premi- 
ingline.—-W. W. S. 

P. 868, note 5. Glaive has no connection with A. S. Id/.—'W. W, S, 

P. 370, ]. 19. The statement that “ many of the letters are illegible ” is due 
to Thorpe, who gives a copy of this poem in his Analei ta,p. 158 , which is quite 
corrwt as far as is here quoted. He then quotes three more lines (divided by 
him into six) with a note that “ the last six lines are in a different and tdniost 
illegible hand.” He then gives six asterisks, which I, in reading liim, supposiHl 
to mean that the rest is illegible. But on examining ilie MS., I find that tlie 
poem breaks off altogether, and there is no more of it. The last lines ore 
certainly in a different and later hand, but are not illegible j and as t reatl one 
word differently, I here give them. The poem is continued thus; 

For sonc biiS pin hiefet. Faxes bircued . 
b 1 biiS iSes faxes . feirnes forsc'cdon . 
na'Ie hit nan init fingres . feire stracien . 

For soon will thy head t# bereaved of its hair, 

• Wholly will the fairness of the hair lx* slied [sjioilt j, 

No one with their fingers will fairly stroke it. 

The word misread by Thorpe ia feire, for which he prints fnng, destroying fl»e 
sense.—W. W. S. 

P. 378, note 2. If wo refer to'p. 384, note 4. wo see that there ia no reason 
why we should not take Wifh-7nyrginguin as the name of a people, the “ With- 
inyrgings,” or dwellers near the Myrgings. The Myrginga, or rat her d/ym«y«, 
are “the dwellers near the mark*^ or boundary, atul the With-niyrgingr are 
“the dwellers on the other side of or beyond that bouiuliiry.” We might then 
translate “ for the With-myrgings,” But of course the whole passag^i is very 
obscure. (In 1. 4 on this page, the word is misprinted viyrgirguui. This is a 
misprint in the former edition which I failed to notice till late).—W. W. S. 

P. 380, note 6. The n in Giindakariiuf is by no mc-ans intrusive. The A. S, 
gH^, battle, has a long w, precisely because it sfuuds lor gunfft, and is cognate 
with M. H. German gwid, battle, whence M, U. (i. gunrlfanit, battle-stundanl, 
and (through the French) Eng. govfanm or gonfalon.— W. W. S. 

P.398,1.19. Cowper’s “ trifling ” will be found in his letter to the Rev. 
John Newton, July 12,1781, beginning—“ My very dear friend -I am going to 
send—what, when you have rcml—you may scratch your head—and, say, I 
suppose—there’s nobody knows—whether what 1 have got—he verse or net.”— 

w. w. s. 

P. 405,1. 13. See the “ Grammatical Analysts ” of Layamon's language pr»*. 
fixed to Madden’s edition. He notes “ that sometimes, hut rarely, the nom. 
takes -en but it seems to be quite exceptional. He also notes that “ occasion¬ 
ally the definite form [of the has the final -n, as that telhelm, Ikart 

esthelm, and bene mldm.” —W. W. 8. 

P. 406, note 3. Eruley means Lower Arley or Arley Begis, miles south, 
east of Bewdley, in Worcostcrsh'upe; see p. 683—W. W. S. 

P. 407, note 7. I do not take to In? the genitive., i^-affonde is a eontpotmd 
word, like Mod. E. seaside. —W, W, 8. 
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P. 410,1.14. Snrely dtele shonld be marked d<Bl\e. The whole stress of the 
verse comes on the former syllable of this word.—^W. W. S. ^ 

P. 416,1. 3 from bottom. This strong accentuation of the prefix un- is very 
forced. No doubt it had a strong accent at first, but it is probabl%|hat by this 
time it had lost much of its original force, and tho analogy of the other lines 
suggest the scansion: Child | unthe | and s thral | nnbux|8um. Every one 
now says unbuxom, not Unhuxom, and such an accent must be very old. 

P. 416, last line. It is clear to me that wo was accented. The accent is not 
marked, because the theory is, that two accented syllables cannot come to> 
gether; which I do not admit. Indeed, Dr. Guest has examples of accents in 
close contiguity, at p. 261, It. 3, 9, 15, 20, 25, &c. I therefore scan the line 
thus:— 

Al|so sei|de Bed|e : wo | therje theodje.—W. W. S. 

P. 418,1. 8. 1 should mark tho scansion thus: that to | my songjo lithje.— 

w. w. s. 

P. 418,1.15. I should also put an accent on so. —W. W. S. 

P. 420,1. 11. 1 should also put an accent on hom. So also in 1. 13.— 

w. w. s. 

P. 420,1. 23. I should also accent lai. —W. W. S. 

P. 428, 1. 25. I should rather scal^ it thus: That he | for the I : &c.'— 

w. w. s. 

P. 432, 1. 13. Here five accents are marked. As in the other lines, there 
are only four. Scan it thus :— 

Hi loujod’ hur* aljlc : with her)e miste.—W. W. S. 

P. 436,1. 23. I should scan it thus:— 

Dene I mark: and | that therjtil long|es.—W. W. S. 

P. 460,1. 4. I should accent herde (written for herd), and perhaps also sop. — 
W. W. S. 

P. 465. [Examples of alliteration occur in modem poetry, as in the following.] 

Broad and brown below 
Extensive harvests hang the heavy head. 

Thomson, Autumn, 30. 

So he in his bed 

Turns his sides and his shoulders and his heavy head. 

I)r. Waits, The Sluggard, st. 1.—£. G. 

A large number of similar examples might be quoted. Thus Shakespeare has— 

Full fathom five thy father lies— 

Though thou the waters warp, 
and the like. Gray writes— 

Ruin seize thee, ruthless king;— 

Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 

The winding'shect of Edward’s race. 

And Pope writes :— 

Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux. 

Rape of the Lock, i. 138. 

But the most curious example is in Spenser, F. Q. 3, 10, 31: 

But minds of mortall men are muchell mard 

And mov’d amisse with massy mucks unmeet regard.—^W, W. S. 
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P. 4'^, note 4j 477, note 1. The name Omx has never been fully doared 
up j the author also calls himself Ormin in another passage, where the accent 
falls rather on the % than on the o, I do not see why Orm may not mean 

serpent;”(iand Ormin may then answer to Icel. orm-inn, i. e. “the serpent,” 
with the post-positive definite article. The name of warm may sound ludicrous 
in modem English, but the word formerly meant “ serpent ” or “ ilragon,” and 
had (jnite different associations, being (like htar or dtar) a suitable name for 
a warrior. The Ijatin jAntiintus is merely a Latin travesty of some (lertnan 
name, possibly of Irmin; and it seems to me quite certain that Arminitts and 
Ormin are in no way related.—W. W. S. 

P. 483, note 6. The Latin version is not the original; on the contrary, 
Morton shews that the Latin is a translation from the English.—W. VV. S. 

P. 510,1. 30. See iEneid, iv. 174. 

P. 511,1. 16. See Metamorph. ii. 761. 

P. 518,1.3. This conclusion is a very bold one; it is as much as to say that 
all the accents are on the unaccented syllables. I would therefore scan it tiius: 

A| ve malris steljia 
l)e I i ma | ter al | ina, &c. 

The rini|8 do not seem to be intended as full rimes; and it cannot he said that 
the -go in vir-go is any better rime to the -ta in por-A* than the fetnner syllable 
vir- is to the syllable por-.—W. W. S. 

P. 525, 1. 9. Thanks to tho patient researches of Professor (’hihl and Mr. 
Ellis, and the grammatical rules of Dr. Morris, the scansion of Chaucer is now 
a tolerably easy matter.—W. W. S. 

P. 532, 1. 21. See a stave of Opit/; Muller, Deutsche Dichtor, i. 204.—E. 0. 

P. 534. I think that Lydgate meant none of these lines to contain more than 
four accents; and I should, accordingly, be inclinwl to sink one of the accents 
in all the lines that are marked with five accents. Thus, I should slur over/or 
in 1. 3 (though this is awkward), How in 1. 5, And in 1. 7, 'ITten in 1. 22. Also, 
in line 20,1 should put but one accent on spectacles , omitt iiig that marked upon 
the last syllable of the word.—W. W. S. 

P. 536, 1. 5. Probably should be prksl€s{ea in the GIoIx* edition), and 

was meant by Spenser to be pronounced as a dissyllabic', just as he has whales 
bonCf with nahaZes in two syllables, in the Faerie Queen, iii. 1. 15. Scan the 
line thus: 

And of [ten crostj; with the priest jes crewej. 

Tho next line is too long; wo want no accent on water. W. W. S. 

P. 537,1. 7. The triple measure, though not then common, certainly occurs 
as early as in the thirteenth century. The following is plainly an example of 
it; 

Of ryb I auds y rym ] e 
ant redle omy rol|lo, 

Of ged 1 elynges, gro | mes, 
of Coll yn ant of Col j le, &**• 

WrighU Polit. Songs, p. 937. 

This is the very poem of which some lines are cited at p. 396 of this volume. 

P. 653,1. 1. 1 should put no accent on and.~-W . W. b. 
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P, 614. The extract from Dame Juliana Berners differs considerably from 
the printed text in the Cambridge University Library.—W. W. S. 

P. 641, ]. 4. Band, Cf. hmde^ i.e. bound [used in the related sense of 
“ coupled ” or “ fastened ”j. ^ 

And some in lynes two theyr ryme aye hande ; 

Blit though my witte bo not so carious 

As theirs by ferre, to make it glorious, .. 

Into halade I wyll it nowe translate. 

Hardyng'a Chrm. Prolieme, st. 3.—E, O. 

P. 644, 1. 26. The “ thirteen verses ” consist of eight of one kind of rime, and 
five of another. The roundle was divided into throe couplets; and, at the end 
of the second and third, the beginning of it was repeated—in an equivocal sense, 
if possible; see Diet, de Trevoux.—E. L. S. 

P. 685, note 1. MS. Coll. Gresh. 315, is now MS. Arundel 327. Printed by 
Lord Clive for the Roxburgh Club, 1835.—E. G. 

The title of the book is The Lyvys of Seyntes; translated into English be a 
Doctor of Dyuynite clepid Osbern Bokenam, frer Austyn of the convent of 
Stockclare ; 1835. (Presented by Viscount Clive, President.)—W. W. S. 

P. 686, 1. 23. Hending is a mythical personage, whose father Marcolf is 
fabled to have disputed with King Solomon. He certainly did not li^e in the 
thirteenth century.—W. W. S. 

P, 702, note 2. Wo can, on the contrary, always tell a French word from 
an English one, by observing Grimm’s law. The supposition that the word 
number can be found in Anglo-Saxon, or indeed in any Teutonic language at 
an early period, is quite unfounded. The “ one other language” here referred 
to, is probably Welsh; and it is true that Pugh’s Welsh Dictionary gives 
Welsh etymologies for French and English words, but they ai’o all unfounded. 
The Latin language will enable us to resolve nuni-erus into a derivative from 
the Aryan root nam, to distribute.—W. W. S. 
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Adrian, Pope, G84. 

.ZKlfwine, 323. 

Aldhelm, 424, 676. 

Aldred, 482. 

Alexander III., elegy on, 598, 599. 

Alexander and I^indimus [ed. SkeatJ, 
450. 

Alfred, King, 677; translation of 
Boethius [ed. Pox], 88, 123-5, 1.38, 
147, 149, 188-98,200, 214, 217-9, 
231-7, 251, 283, 286, 289, 290, 318, 
347-56. 

Alisannder,, King [ed. Weber], 288, 
425, 432-4. 

Ambrosias, 473. 

Ancren Riwie [ed. Morton], 483. 

Anderson’s CumlK-rland Ballads, 490. 

Annelida and Anite, 642, 652; sec 
Chaucer. 

Annunciation (Latin), 517. 

Apollonius of Tyre, 691. 

Aniaud, Daniel, 651. 


Arthur, King, 467, 692 ; Awntyrs of 
jtsl. llob.son]. 574, .'i75; Death of, 
471- 

ArrtK'k, 685. 

Arundel 248, M.S., 516. 

Assumption of the Virgin |e<l. Lum- 
by], 4.30-2. 

Asclivbunie, T., 693. 

Austin. St., 474. 

Ay<*nbite of Inwyt |e4l- Morris], 480. 

Nat. History, 12. 

Baldwin ; see Mirror for MogistroU'S. 

Bate, 455. 

Ballet (A.a 1300), 181. 

Bankis of Helicon, 6-33. 

Barbour, John, 692; the Bruce [ed, 
Jamieson, ed. Skeatj, 90, 92, 93, 
95-7, 99,123,154,136, 157, 188-91, 
196, 200. 202*4, 285. 

Barclav, Ship of Foies [ed. Jamieson], 
35, 214, 224, 225, 2tW. 
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Barrington, Sir J., 285. 

Batchelor’s Orthoepical Analysis, 487, 
488. 

Battle of Maldon, 289. 

Battle of Otterburn, 183. 

Beattie, 667. 

\ Beaumont, F., Song, 666 j to Ben 
Jonson, 147. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Knight of the 
Burning I’estle, 66. 

Becket, Life of, 699. 

Bede, 170, 323, 424, 472, 473, 559. 

Bcdwol, 691. 

Bentley, 173, 174, 278, 473. 

Benoit de St. More, 698. 

Beowulf [ed. Thorpe, ed. Kemble], 
137, 280, 309, 312, 379, 607, 674. 

Bernard, Complaint, 589. 

Berners, Juliana, 614, 615. 

Blennerhasset; sec Mirror for Mag^s* 
trates. 

Bnaden, 655. 

Biiddcker (editor), 396, 433, 579, 590, 
591; see Harl. 2253 (MS.). 

Boethius, 577 ; and see Alfred. 

Boileau, 644, 653. 

Boniface, 424. 

Borron, Hobert de, 466, 467, 469. 

Briant; see Bryant. 

Bricstan, 696. 

Britain’s Ida, 642. 

Brockett’s Northern Dialect, 490. 

Brume’s Northern Lass, 490. 

Bruce, The, 692 ; and see Barbour. 

Brunanburh War-Song, 167,189,190, 
194, 197, 204, 210, 216, 220, 234, 
282, 283, 285,289,319, 321, 356-65, 
401, 678. 

Brut, The, 469, 470, 698. 

Bryant, W. C., 664. 

Brysket, Elegy on Sir P. Sidney, 265, 
266. 

Burlose, Sir W., 659. 

Burnet, 58 K 

Burns, Bobert, 121, 177, 492; Auld 
Bob Morris, 206; Brigs of Ayr, 
298 ; Come let me take thee, 132 ; 
Contented with little, 134; Cottar’s 
Saturday Ni^t, 135 ; On Despon¬ 
dency, 633; Elegy on M. Hender¬ 
son, 134; Epistle to Lapraik, 37, 
192; Hey for a Lass, 134; Jolly 
Beggars, 633; John Barleycorn, 
183 ; L^s u’ Ballochmyle, 57, 125 j 
Letter to John Goudie, 49; Lucy, 
284; A I’rayer, 133; On Ruin, 
633; Scotch Drink, 125; SberiiF- 
muir, 125, 127, 359; Tam o’ 
Shanter, 133; Tam Samson, 58; 
To a Mouse, 71; To Jas. Smith, 


133; To Will. Simpson, 49 ; Twa 
Dogs, 17, 62, 71, 125 ; Turat^erds, 
123 ; A Vision, 73, 198 ; Written 
in Friar’s Carse, 134. 

Barton, Anatomy of Melad&oly, 190. 

Butler, Hudibras, 48. 

Byrhtnoth, Death of, 320, 678. 

Byron, Lord, 662,667; Chiide Harold, 
14, 20, 83, 87, 190, 201, 223, 240; 
Don Juan, 121; Hebrew Melodies, 
164 ; Lara, 85; Manfred, 244 ; 
Siege of Corinth, 124, 536. 

Csedmon [ed. Thorpe, ed. Grein], 88, 
123-5, 127, 129, 130, 138, 141, 158, 
168, '169, 189-95, 197-200, 204, 
210-2, 216-8, 230-6, 249-51, 254, 
260, 263-5, 268, 270, 271, 274, 276, 
280, 282, 28.3, 285, 286, 288-92, 
306, 308, 310, 312, 313, 316-46, 
359, 364, 365, 368, 484, 675. 

Caligula, A. xi. (MS.), poems from 
[ed. Wright, with the Owl and 
Nightingale, ed. Morris, in Old 
Eng. Miscellany], 416, 417,*608-13, 
620, 621. 

Campion, 249, 548, 557, 558 ; Ana¬ 
creontic, 180; Epigram, 232. 

Capgrave, Life of St. Catharine, 685. 

Carr’s Craven Dialect, 73, 490. 

Catharine St. [ed. Morton], 483, 685. 

Cato, 698. 

Celestyn, Legend of, 628. 

Chalmers, 693. 

Chaloner; see Mirror for Magis¬ 
trates. 

Chapman, 267, 510, 512, 513; tr. of 
Iliad, 269, 271. 

Chardri, 698. 

Charles 1,581. 

Chartier, 645. 

Chatterton [ed. Skeat], 672. 

Chaucer [ed. Tyrwhitt], 105,120, 172, 
525-8, 692; final e in, 34; Anne¬ 
lida, 642, 652; Canon’s Yeoman’s 
Tale, 29, 93,235 ; Clerk’s Tale, 24, 
26, 28, 58, 131; Cook’s Tale, 89 j 
Fi’anklin’s Prologue, 25, 28; House 
of Fame, 25,37, 196, 197, 201, 202, 
424, 542 ; Knight’s Tale, 25-8, 33, 
40, 46, 48, 49, 53, 56-8, 62, 63,87- 
94,96-9, 149, 155, 156, 211, 213, 
219, 221, 222, 233, 237, 244, 295, 
331; Legend of Good Women, 94, 
644 ; Man of Law’s Tale, 54, 88, 
90, 92, 130, 142 ; Manciple’^ Pro¬ 
logue, 69 ; Melibeus, 643, 544; 
prol. to MeUbeus, 211; Merchant’s 
Tale, 90; Miller’s Prologue, 223; 
Miller’s iWe, 28,32, 64,92 ; Monk’s 
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Tale, 637; Pardoner’s Tale, 59, 
69 ji^arson’s Prologue, 447 j Pro¬ 
logue (general), 25, 26, 28, 29-33, 
41, 44, 45, 47, 48, 50, 53, 54, 56-8, 
60, 66, iP-4, 96, 98, 115, 118, 208, 
211, 215,216, 221, 236, 241, 242; 
lieeve’s Tale, 25; Roundel, 646; 
Second Nun’s 'fale, 27, 225, 2.‘i9 ; 
Sir 'Fhopas, 26 ; Sompnour's 'I’ale, 
27, 32, 72, 90, 217 ; S<piire’s 'I'ale, 
32, 54, 69; Troilus, 642; Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue, 27, 56; Wife of 
Bath’s ’I’ale, 32, 33, 61. 

Cherry and Slae, 632. 

Chester Plays [ed. Wrightl, 690. 

Chevalcre Assigne [ed. (libbsj. 452. 

Chevy Chase [cd. Skeat], 199, 594-7. 

Child, I*rof., 34. 

Child of Krth, 514. 

(-hristien de Troyes, 467. 

Christ’.s Kirk on the Gi*een, 622-5. 

Chronicle, Anglo-Saxon jed. Ingram, 
cd. Earle], 312, 356-69, 439-42, 
483, 540, 541. 

Churchyard, 173, 482, 528, 669 ; 
Siege of Leith, 31, 47,56 ; 'IVagieal 
Discoiii’se, 60; and see Mirror foi* 
Magistrates. 

Cicero, 114. 

Clare, 116; The Fountain, 38, 

Codex Exnniensis fed. Thorpe], 117, 
191, 195, 216, 231, 237, 249, 292, 
371-95, 606-8. 

Coleridge, 176, 540; Anc. Mariner, 
121; Christabel. 536; ll«ndi*ca- 
syllables, 555, 556; On a Cataract, 
648. 

Collier’s Tim Bobbin, 489. 

Collins, Evening, 15, 17; Tlie Pas¬ 
sions, 111. 

Colman, 690. 

Coiumban, St., 474. 

Conybeare, 116, 136, 138, 159, 167, 
303, 315, 374. 

Coote’s English StJioolmaster, 521, 
523. 

Cornwall, Barry [B. W. Procter], 
286,291,292. 

Cotton, Rondeau, 645 ; Virelay, 648. 

Cowley, Hymn to Light, 671; Pin¬ 
daric Odes, 166 ; tr. of Virgil, 229. 

Cowper, 21,193, 398 ; Boadieea, 16;{; 
Olney Hymns, 163, 182, 598, 599; 
lines said to be his, 164. 

Crashaw, P’pitaph, 187. 

Creech, tr. of Horace, 145. 

Crowned King [ed. Skeat]. 458. 

Cynewulf, 678. 
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Dante, 651, 

Dares, Phrygiiis, 698, 

Davenant, 527. 

Davy, A<iam led. Fnrni^nll], 432, 
689. 

De la Rue, 469 ; and see La Hue. 
Denham, 152; Cooper's Hill, 148, 
loG,157. 

Denton, tin the Sonl, 670. 

Denys Pynmius, 698. 

Decir’s Comjdaint, 606-8, 680. 
Dialects, English. 399-U)l. 478-197. 
Dingley; see Mirror for Magistrates. 
Dolman ; see Mirr(»r for Magistrates. 
Dodsloy, 541. 

Donne, Psalm I.37, 660. 

489. 

Douglas, O. |ed. Sinidl], 537 ; Palace 
of Honour, 6-t3, 6;'2; Pnd. to 
Aineid, 493, 647 ; Prol.to 8 A-neid, 
2.52, 2.)4, 25.5, 257-hO, 464. 

Druyton, 180,265, .324 ; An Aim>nn't. 
I8l ; Olio written in the IViik, 
182; Polyolbion, 25.1, 255-7, 520; 
Jind see Mirror for Magi.>triiti's 
Drummond, .527, 5.32, 542. 

Dryderi, 120, 1.52. 172, 176. 2.5.3, 
527 ; Absalom. 5.3, 1.57; Cyinoii, 
27.3, .529; Hind and I’aiitlier, 257 ; 
Mac Fleck 11 ''e. 61. 

Dunbar [eil. Laiiig), 301, .581 ; Com 
plaint, 649; tioldeii 'I’arge, 613; 
Lament for the Makars, 464; 
Tidings fmm tin* Se.ssioii, C50; 
Twa Maryif M’oiiieti. 202, 239, 
2 40, 24 1, 21.5, 255, 2.58, 2.59. 299. 
4.58; Winter Meilitalion, 649. 

Dver, (jmngiir Hill, J86 ; Rniii.s ol 
Rome, 20, .56. 

Eadnier, 696. 

Earle. 4.19,442,540. 

Edmund, Ld'e of St., 698, 

Elfric, 518, 679. 

Ellis, A. ,1., .34. 

Ely, Rook tif, 41.3. 

Enmrc, 412, 

England's HeIi‘’on, 6,58. 

English, Sir.James, 6.51. 

Ereeidon, 'Plioniiis of, 465, 468, 687. 
Ernfrid, lAtin livnm, 6.3.5, 6.|6, 

Evefer MS.; see Codex Exoniciisis. 
Exile’s (J'tii)plairif. .318, u. 2. 

Exin'jor Seoulinsr, 489. 

Fall of Finsburgh jed, 'riioriw], 674. 
Farmer, Dr., 96. ^ , 

Ferrers ; w-s* Mirmr for Magistrates, 
Fenton, P., 69'2. 

Fielding, 493. 


Damasus, Pope, 571. 
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Fleming, A., 510. 

Fletcher, Giles, 668. 

Fletcher, John [see Plays of Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, od. Barley], 
Uonduca, 48, 72, 84, 100, 212, 232, 
233, 241; Faithful Shepherdess, 
82, 84-6, 146, 156, 186, 187, 198, 
209, 215, 217, 221, 236, 237,281, 
283, 295, 297-, Loyal Subject, 37, 
71, 72, 222, 223, 237, 252, 255; 
Mad Lover, 35, 234; Noble Gentle- 
uiun, 367 ; Prophetess, 25; Valen- 
tiiiian, 36, 40, 67, 72, 233, 252. 

Fletcher, Phineos, 668, 669, 

Flodden Field; see Mirror for Magis¬ 
trates [Dingley]. 

Floriz and Blaunclvellur [ed. l.uinby], 
426, 430. 

Foolisii Virgins, 522. 

Forby's Vocabulary of East-Anglia, 
90, 92. 94, 97, 357, 380, 486, 487. 

Fortnnauis, J^atin Jiymn, '60.5, 600. 

Foster, 473, 47.5. 

Fox, 318, 348, 3.50, 352, 4.32. 

Frencb words in English, 403, 

Fridegode, 696. 

Furnivull, F. J., 43.3, 452, 455, 688. 

Gaimar, Geoffrey [ed. Wright], 469, 
697. 

Gammer Giirtoii’s Ncc'dle, 480, 587, 
588. 

Garnett, 11., 478, 491. 

Gascoigne, G. [ed. llaxlitt], 173, 176, 
184, 185, 207, 227, 229, 521, 526, 
528,639; Journey to lloilaiid, 211, 
647, 648. 

Gast, Luke, 460, 467, 469, 471. 

Gawain, Awntyre of, 459, 462, 692; 
G. and the Grene Knight [ed. 
Morrhs], 251, 268, 269, 458-63 ; 
G. and Galaron, 462, 573 ; G. and 
Gologras, 463, 573. 

Genesis and Exoilus, Story of [ed. 
Morris], 578. 

GiU)ert I'ilkirigton, 690. 

Gitford, 174, 284. 

Gill’s I.#ogonomia, 494-6. 

Gleeman, The, 673. 

Glover, 219. 

G«idfrey of Strasbourg, 468. 

Godfrey of Waterford, 698. 

Godric, 443, 682. 

Golding, 269, 510, 511. 

Googe, Zndiukc of Life, 42. 

Gower, V18, 639, 692; Confessio 
Amantis |ed. Pauli], 27, 30, 692. 

Oraal, Saint, 467, 471. 

Grave Song [ed. Thorpe], 129, 195, 
203, 243, 245, 369-71. 


Gray, Elegy, 16, 111; Progress of 
Poesy, 17, 111. ^ 

Greene, R., 658. 

Grein, 320, 342, 356, 3^4, 392, 394, 
607, 609. « 

Grimm, 304, 30.>, 306, 307, 317; 320. 
Gryphius, 655, 656. 

Guernes of Picardy, 699. 

Guildford, John of, 427, 479, 686; 

Nichol of, 427-9, 686, 

Guizot, M., 700. 

Guy of Warwick, 690. 

llabington, Ca.stara, 662, 663. 

Halo, Sir M., 212. 

Hales, J. W., 455. 

Hall, Bishop, 529, 551 ; Satires, 40, 
44-6, 48, no, .5.3-6, 60, 65-8, 7.3, 88, 
98, 99, 13.5, 22.3, 231, 2.50, 287; 
Elegy on Dr. WJiitaker, 51; on Mr. 
Groenham, 220. 

Hampole, Prieke of Gonscience [eil. 

Morris], 171, 403, 524, 690. 

Handful of Pleasant Belitcs, 6.32. 
Hunville, 696. ' 

Hurl. 913 (MS.), 513, 593, 600, 601, 
616-9. 

llarl. 2253, I*oems in MS. [ed. Bod- 
deker], 396, .397, 578-83, 590, 591, 
600-.3, 612-5. 624, 628, 636. 

Harris, 552. 

Harrison, 492, 526. 

Harrowing of Hell, 432, 

H irvoy, G., 49, 176, 55.5. 

Hartman, Latin hymn, 586. 
Harlsliornc's Shropshire Dialect, 487. 
llattalykill, 1,37. 

Havelok [ed. Madden, ed. Skeat], 432, 
434-7, 468, 482. 

Hayward's AVitchcs of Lancashire, 
490. 

Hazlitt, AV. C., 602, 648. 

Hearne, T., 496. 

Heir of liiune, 125. 
llelis dc Guinee,stre, 698. 

Hending, Pro\erbs of, 612-5, 686, ' 

Henry of Huntingdon, 696. 

Henryson, 594. 

Herbert, G., 661, 662 ; “ Life,” 664. 
Herbert, W., 691. 

Hickes, 106, 136, 303, 304, 307, 323, 
433. 

Higdeii, R., Polycluronicon, 478, 485, 
692. 

Higgenet., 690, 

Higgins; see Mirror for Magistrates. 
Hilton, 693. 

Holinshed, 455. 

Holland, Hnwlat, 463. 

Holt, 498, 499. 
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Homer, 17?; translation from (by the 
autiPbr), 553> .')54. 

Howard, 247. 

Hue de Bofteland, 4.34, 698. 

Hugh of life Palace, 459, 627, 692. 
Hule and Nightengale [ed. Wright], 
426-31,686. 

Humphrey de Than, 697. 

Hunter's HaJlamshire Dialect, 489. 
Hymn to the Virgin, 442,443. 

j 

Ingram, 360, .362, 363, 439, .340. 
Ipomydon, 432, 434, 698. 

Iwain and Gawain [eii. Jiit.son], 187, 
426. 

James I., King (of England), 11.3, 
185, 227, 526, 533, 537, 57-3, 639, | 
642, 613. I 

.Tames V. (of Scotland), 623, 624. | 

Jamieson, Dr., 491. j 

tlapicx, 661. 

Javdin de Plaisance, 647. 

Jennings, 491. 

Jerusaldhi, Siege of, 452-.3, 689. 

John (Tioet), 689. 

John the Grammarian, 696. 

Johnson, Dr., 17, 75, 76, 152. 219, 
227-9, 253, 254, 257. 26.3, 51i). 
Jones, Sir W., Ode, 664. 

Jonson, Ben, 527, 542; Alchemist. 
42, 54, 67, 72 ; Catiline, 37; Cyn¬ 
thia's Bezels. 69, 83,100, 143, 297; 
Epicmno, 192; Epigrams, 660; 
Every Man in his Ilninoiir, .36, 94, 
146, 154, 209, 226, 287, 290, 292, 
295 • Every Man out of his Humour, 
63, 81, 86, 9.3, 212, 221, 252, 292. 
295; Fox, 19.1, 201, 20.3, 205, 206. 
260: Hobin Goodfellow, 602; Sad 
Shepherd, 490; 'i’aU* of a Inh, 
480; Dnderwoods, 398, 580, 660, 
665, 

Joseph of Exeter. 696. 

Josophat, St., 698. . 

Judilh fed, 'rhorpe, ed. Grein. ed. 

Sweet], 320, ;132, 363, .361. 

Juliana, St. fed. Co- kaym*!, 318, n. 2, 
483. 

Junius. F., 323, 330, 348, 351. 

Junius’ Letters, 540. 

Kemble, J. M., 306, .307, 309, 363, 
374, 375, 378, 381-3. 

Kendale, 46.3, 687. , At , 

King Horn [ed. Lumby, e<l. 

ed. Morris], 30, 171, ■**®*^)^*J*®*’ 
King of Tars [ed. RitsonJ, 59f)-i. 
Knight, C., Quarterly Magazine, 489. 
Knot, King, 44:1. 


La Rue, 698, 701. 

Loctantius, 506. 

Lai de Corn, 698. 
iJaing, D., 693. 

Land of Cukiiigne, 432. 687, 

Langland, W., Piers Plowman fed. 
Whitaker, ed. Wright, wi. Skoat), 
454-7, 692. 

Langtoft, I’eter, 469. 519, 689, 69.8. 
Lungton, Archbishop, 599, 698. 

Latin words in A. S., 402. 

Lannccbt, 467. 

iiiiwfence of Durham, 592, 697- 
Lay le Freine [ed. Ilitsori], 318. 
Laviimon’s Brut fi*d. Madden], 29, 
170, 18 4, 2,') 1,254. 2.57-9. 27 1,370, 
.398, 401. 404 16, 4t6, 477. 565, 
682. 

T^’igh of Ibgulcigh, 45 4. 

Lelaml. 691, 696. 

DM.lVic, 371„ 682. 

Lidgate; seoL\ilgnto. 

I.ife and DcalliVd, Hales and Fiirni- 
vail), 458. 

Lindsay, Momirdic, note to p, 31. 
Little .foliii Nubody, 46.». 

Livy, 320. 

Ldkii, lolJai, 513-5. 

Jyiwrli, Bi.shop, 541 ; (We of Her¬ 
cules, 670. 

Lucy, George, 295. 

Lnmhv,.!. B., 118. 420. . 

Lvdgutc. .521, 640; Fall of Princes, 
2IW. 211; Lmdmi l.irkpemiy, .5.14. 
Lve, 303, 301, ..07, 318. ,323, .324. 
■,i*27, 3.H, 536, .3.17, 342. 315, 35.3. 

i Macaiilfiy's Hist, of Claybr<w.k. 4.88, 

; Madden, Sir E . l‘»6. 407, in. 437, 

, 417.4.58,459. 468. 

I jMaitland, 6.10. 

Malclni.s. I.ife of St.. ... 2. 

, .Maldoii; see Battle. 

Malone, 272. 

1 Mapes, \N'. fed. Wright]. 424, 42o. 
i 466. 477), .506, 51.1. 516 8, .592. 602, 

! 697.' 

! Marie of 1 Vance, 677, 699. 

1 Margin ct, St. feil. Hu kes,wl. ( oek- 
1 avne]. 483, 507. 685, 

I Marnt. .14, 644, 645. 6.57. 661. 

I Martin of Bury, 469, 470, ^ 

! Massini'cr. 174; Maid ot 

.316; Virgin Martyr. 22.3. 238. 
Mathieu <ie Vaiu elles, 64.5. 646. 

I Manrwi! Regan, 699. ^ * 

i Menoiogia {nifh*-r .Menologium) [wL 
! Hkkes, ed. Fox]. 360. 

Michael of Bury, 698. 
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Michael of Kildare, 600, 601, 616-9, 
687. 

Micbelant, M., 449. 

Milton, .1., 172, 173,528-32,560,561; 
Arcades, 187, 281 ; Coinus, 20, 68, 
68, 82, 84, 157, 182, 198, 218, 222, 
223, 236, 237, 290, .344; Epitaph, 
100; II Venserosn. 40, 157, 185, 
194, 199, 200; L’Allegro, 15, 101, 
188, 192, 193, 199 ; Lycitlns, 265 ; 

1 lymn on the Nativity, .331; On the 
J'kiath of a Fair Infant, 669 ; Para- 
diso Lost, 1.3-16, 18-20, 38, 40-4, 
47, 50, 51, 54, 55, 58-61, 64, 68-71, 
7.3, 75, 83, 85-7, 91.94,95, 100,101, 
111, 131, 135, 140, 145, 146,148, 
15.3-6, 165-8, 175, 214-7, 219-22, 
227-9, 2.38-43, 295, 298, .328, 335; 
Paradise Regained, 20, 41, 43, 44, 
81, 166, 21.'), 220, 239, 240, 296; 
The Passion, 136 ; Sainson, 42, 64, 
65,67,81-3, 130,149, 198, 210,212, 
218, 219, 2.32, 233, 2.J7-4(f, 250, 
251, 2.54, 255, 257, 296-8, 545-7 ; 
Sonnets, 73, 145, 654, 655. 

Minot, Lawrence, I’oeins on Edw. Ill, 
led. Ritson, ed. Wriglitj, 583-5, 
692. 

Mirror for Magistrates, 535 ;—Bald¬ 
win, Colltn(/bottrne,28, 136 ; /f/wr.s', 
126, 129, 135, 146 ; TreMUun^ 1.32, 
136, 139 ;—Blennerhassct, Cadwal- 
it/f/cr, 520; V'ortujfrn, 126, 131;— 
Chaloner, Northfolke, 51Church¬ 
yard, Trafjiral D'lxcoiirsf^ 60; Wol- 
sey, 43;—Dingloy, Flodden Fiiid^ 
67, 96, 191, 19.3, 195-6, 199-202, 
204-6, 225, 244, 252Dolman, 
Ilmtiiigs, 38, 42, 66;—Drayton, 
149 ; Cromwell, 67, 70, 71, 7.3, 146; 
Wolsey, 51, 56, 64, 67;— Kgelrcd, 
88;—Ferrers, Gloticester, 128, 129, 
213,224; Somerset, 124; Tresilian, 
129;—Higgins, Cadwallader, 132; 
Itidmtion, 147 ; Kiiw Albanaet, 35, 
126, 134 ; Ki/u/ liladltd, 35, 126, 
135 ; King lirennus, 132,134; Kim/ 
Chirinnns, 142; King Emerianvs, 
51 ; King Fwrex, 126, 128, 139, 
140; King Humber, 135; King logo, 
140 ; Kimj Loorintis, 131 ; King 
Matin, 130; Kitig Morindtis, 126, 
131; King Porre.r, 38, 127 ; -Lord 
Jrenglas, 129; Lord Nennins, 131, 
147; Quetn Cordila, 91; Q^iem 
Klsfride, 134 ;— Kim; James IF., 
192-6, 199-205, 224, 225 ;—Niccols, 
Arthur, 36, 126; Induction, 148;— 
Saekville, Btu'ktngham, 35, 38, 43, 
62, 65, 132, 213, 286-8 ; Induction, 


55, 279, 280, 283, 284, 286-8, 295, 
296;—^gar, Richard, 139. leave 
the references as in the former edi¬ 
tion, though tliey sometimes assign 
the same [>iei‘e to diflFcreiR authors; 
and, in fact, some pieces may have 
been written conjointly.—W. W. S.] 

Mitford, 74, 87, 107, 108, 161. 

Mono, 395. 

Montgomery, 604. 

Moor’s Suffolk Words, 487. 

Moore, 79; Fill the bnmper fair, 
181; Irish Peasant, 559; While 
gating on the moon’s light, 284. 

Moral ()cle, 508. 

More, Sif T., 66, 480 ; Book of For¬ 
tune, 59, 92, 209, 211, 218, 222, 
231; Ruful Lamentation, 214, 242, 
669. 

Morris, R., 451, 459; Old Eng. Mis¬ 
cellany, 609, 620 ; Morris and 
Skoat, Sp<'cimen.s of English, 590, 
603, 612-5. 

Mourning Mnso of TljoHtylis,^266. 

Nasmyth, 469. 

Nassyngton, William of, 693. 

Newton, Bishop, 173, 175. 

Newton, Rev. J., 163, 710. 

Niccnia ; see Mirror for Magistrates. 

Nut-brown Maid, 588. 

Oetavian [ed, Weber], 628. 

Opitz, 655, 656. 

Ormin, 497, 684; the Ormulum, 104, 

, 476, 477, 483, -197-607. 

Osbem, 696. 

Otfrid’s Evangely, 116, 416, 417. 

Owen, Guttyn, 470. 

Owl and Nightingale; see Hale. 

Parker, Archbishop, 125, 589. 

Pemberton, 219. 

Perey MS. [ed. Hales and Furnivall], 
454, 458; I’ercy’s Relupies, 580, 
594, 602, 646. 

Pe,trareh, 651, 653, 654. 

Phaer, 267, 269, 271, 510-2. 

Philippe de Than, 518, 697, 699 ; see 
Humphrey de Than. (And see 
Errata.) 

Piers of Birmingham, Elegy on, 693. 

Piers Plowman [ed. Whitaker, ed, 
Wright, ed. Skeat], 30, 195, 204, 
205, 237, 243-5, 251, 254, 255, 258- 
60, 262, 289, 290, 292, 413, 446, 
455-7. 

Piers Flouhman’s Crede [ed. Skeat], 
457. 

Filkington, G., 690. 
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Pinkerton, 462, 464, 573, 622, 633, 
649^693. 

Political Songs [ed. Wright], 396,397, 
587, 620, 621; 624, 625, 636. 

Pope, A.,*118, 172, 176, 2.27, 254, 
529,530, 662; Duneiad, til ; Kssay 
on Criticism, 82, 85, 120, 1G2 216, 
219, 236, 241,242 : Essay on Man, 
237 5 Rape of’ the Iiock. 64, 120. 

Price, 106, 357-63, 422, 457-9. 

Pricke of Conscience, 171, 690, 693; 
see Hampoic. 

Prior, 669. 

Psalms, A. S., 563. 

Pselliis, 475. 

Piittenham, 171, G41; English rocsie, 
119, 121; Parfheiiulus, 67, 119. 
190, 194, 197, 19S, 21.1, 250,288; 
Prill. Paragon, 198. 

(Juai’les, 668. 

Quiulilian, 278. 


Randal lliggoiict, 690. 

Rask, 76, 106, 1.16-8, 159, 160, 264, 
304-6, 308,313, 314, ;}.5(). 

Raynonard, 522. 

Reginald of Canterbury, 372, 696. 

Richard, King |ed. W»‘l)cr|, 4;)2, 4.34. 

Richard Rollc, 690; see llaniiKde. 

Rime-song,or Riming Por'in {e<l.('ony- 
bearc, ed. 'ITjorpe. cd. (Ircin), 140, 
150. 224, 238, 254, 282, 28.1,289, 

'’,77 

Ri'tson, 423, 456, 6.3-1, 646, 694; An¬ 
cient Songs, 624; Mi'trical Ro¬ 
mances, 591. 

Robert liikez, 698. 

Robert of Hninne, or Robert Manning, 
translator of Lariglol’t’s (.'broni<li* 
led. IJearne], 465. 479, 182. ol9, 
566-71, 687,688; JlartdlyngSjrnnc, 


688 . 

Robert of Dunstable, 696. 

Robert of Gloucester, 262, 270, 276, 


480, 492, 509, 687. 

RobiTt de VVottoun, 6s9. 

Robyn and Makyn [by R. Henry son]. 


Rochester, On Nothing, 670, 
liolle; we Ham{K»le. 
llomaiint of the Rose, 78. 


Rowe, 538. 
Raddimon, 647. 


Sack! ille; Mirm for Magistrates. 
Sanson de Naiueuil, 697. 


Scotch accent, 74. 

Scolt, Sir W., 515, j70; 

Lammerraoor, 188; KemlwoHh, 


Bride of 


128 ; Monastery, 162, 345; Pirate, 
164. 

Scottish Field, 454; st*© Percy MS. 

Sf'ven Sages [ed. Weber], 495. 

Seven Sleepers, 698, 

Seward, 282. 

Shakespeare, 177, 179; Antony and 
Cleopatra. 59,217,237; Onnwlyof 
Errors. 44; Coriolaim.s, 64, 127, 
2.32, 23t, 241, 243, 246, 263, 290, 
296, 297. 358; Cyrulwline, 62, 6.3. 
70, 72; liainlet, .35. 217. 233, 237, 
286, 359, .361 ; I Henry IV., 31, 
32, f«3, 62, 132, 146, l.)4, 165, 210, 
214,223,22.'», 243.318. .367 ; Henry 
V.. 16, 17, 111; 1 Henry Vl,, 80, 
101, 212, 21.3, 224, 225, 2.34. 2.50, 
328, ,357, .359 ; 2 Homy VI . 19,51, 
52. 51, 61, 62, 64. 72, l<t0,2U, 21.5, 
217. 221, 2,3.3, 23.5, 241, 288, -.>96; 

3 licitry VI., 41. 47, 52, I'8, 165, 
222, 22.3, 295. .316: Henry VHl., 
45, 7(t, 82. 147, 1.53, 251, 592, .59,3 ; 
.Julius ('icsjiP, 5.8, 211. 217, 236, 
238,24 I, 250, 295,297 ; lvii\g John, 
72, 84, 209, 211, 2.31, 2.19, 25.5 ; 
King D'ur, 11, 37, 12, .54, 53, .59, 
63, 64, 67, 68, 70, 71, 100. Ill, 
140, 1.54, 191, 194, 200, 217, 211, 
24.3, 2.5.3,287, .310.379, 480; Li'ft’s 
Lalsmr'.s Jjiwf, 121, 127, 128, l.’ll, 
135; Mat belli, 13. It. 17, 61, 65, 
07, 79, 181., InS 218, 222. 219.2.52, 
295 ; Meicliiiiif of Vctiici*, 297 ; 
Merry Wives 250 ;Mids Nl Dream, 
.36,89, 127, 135, M2, 165. l80, 186, 

211, 2.81, 28,'), 288. •116; Olhello, 
35, .5.3, 70, 7-2. «.>, 218, 2.32, 2M, 
2.52, 2.58, 288, 2')|. 3,)0, 367 ; l‘eri- 
chs, 36, 61, 62, 198, 200. •221,216. 
292; Ricliard H, 19, 57, 60, 61, 
6.5,68.91, l.ir., 191. 209, 211, 
218.219. 221, 221, 231. 241, 24.3, 
2:5:5. 263, 29.5; Rtchard HI., R», l8, 
37, 40, 48. 53, 59. 165. 198. 222. 
272. .316; Romeo suid .Juliet, 58. 
•m/iII, I‘26. 238. 297. .i59; .Sui- 
iiet.s. 39.655; 'lit tiling of the Hnew, 
:;.5, 42, ’13. 126-8. 1.30. 135, 14.!, 
155, 190. 19.5, 199, 20.5. 211, 221, 

212. 216. 2.51!, 'i;!!, 292. -297; Tent- 
pesrt, .58, 61. t<7, 70, 162, 189, 
J97 2.33, 242; 'I'inion of Alliens, 
42, 5.3, 03, 1.5.1, 214, 23.5, 2.37, 2.39, 
240 242. 250; Tilns Androniens, 
61,226. 2.3.5; Troilus,-515 Twelfth 
Sight, 152; Two Gentlemen of 

j Verona, 66.3. 

! Sheffield, Esjaiy mj’oaity, 246, 273. 

1 Shensi one, 539,667. 
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SbeHiajt'no, Arapliion, 659. 

ShoTchatn, W. of [ed. Ilearnej, 689. 

Sibbald, Chronicle of Scottish Poetry, 
537, 604, 633, 643, 049, 651. 

Sidney, Sir 77, 107, 184, 384,554, 
558; Aivadia, 151. 

Shcat, 43.i, 434, 437, 447, 457, 458, 
534, 588, 595 ; and see Morris. 

Skelton, 171, 180; on Dundos, 397; 
Kk'gyon Mortbutnbnrland, 188,193, 
196, 199-201, 20.3-6, 257, 258; 
Philip Sparrow, 396. 

Skynner, Henry, 469. 

Song, An old S<M>teli, SS/"; Fr<‘nch, 
587; against the Ladies, 559; 
against the Mass, 630. 

Southey, .553. 

Spen.ser, E., 49, 107, 119, 177,253, 
552,666,667; Daphnaida, 641; Kpi- 
thalainion, 671 ; Fairy Queen, 
14-1(1, 18,19,35, 38-40, U-8,54,56, 
58, 61, 02, 64-9, 73, 80, 81, 83, 86, 
86, 89-92, 94, 95, 98, 100,101, 126, 
127, 130, 131, 1.34-6, 143, 145-7, 
149, 150, 155, 165, 167, 168, 212, 
215, 219, 220, 222, 236, 239, 250, 
252-7, 263, 265, 287, 290, 291, 
296, 297, 335, 344, 358, 382, 38.3, 
667, 668; Mother Hubbard's'I'lile, 
38, 126; Moinlping IMuse, 51; 
Muiopotmos, 6.52; Uuins of Tiin<‘, 
638; Shepherd’s Kalendar, 69, 78, 
151, 535, 641, 642, 651 ; 'I'enrs of 
the Muses, 039; tr. of Virgil’,s 
Gnat, 652; Visions of iJelUvy, 38, 
655. 

Squyer ofLow Degre [cd. llitsonj, 

186 . 

Steevons, 272, 284, 691. 

Stephen Langtun, 698; see Lang- 
ton. 

Stevenson, 436, 4.37,451. 

Strutt, 534, 684, 

Suckling, 632. 

Suetonius, 474, 

Surrey, Lord, 521, 527,528, 652,655 ; 
l>8cri])tion of Spring. 298. 

Susan, Fistill of [od. Laing], 462, 463, 
693. 

Swift, 118, 276 ; Letter to Dr. Sheri¬ 
dan, 116. 

Swinburne, Travels in Spain, 317. 

Sydney; see Sidney. 

Tanner, 694. 

Than, Philippe de, 518, 697, 699; 
Humphrey de, 697. (And see 
Errata.) 

Thayer, John, 483. 

Theobald, 96. 


Theodutus, 571. 

'I'honms Aquinas, 516. ^ > 

'rhomas of Brittany, 468. 

Thomas of Kent. 468. 

'rhomson, J,, 667; CastI# of Indo¬ 
lence, 54. 

Thorkelin, 379. 

Thorpe, .306, .308, 317, 318, 320, 321, 
323, 324, 326-8, 330, 332-4, 336-41, 
345-7, 363, 364, 380, 406, 499; 
Analecta Anglo-Saxoniea, 369,476. 
'rottell's Miscellany [ed. Arber], 521. 
’rournament of 'J'ottenham, 130,690. 
'I’owneley Mysteries, 489, 502, 59.3, 
594, 618, 619, 622, 626, 630. 
'rraveJler's Song, 124, 131, 16J, 170, 
245, 260,371-87, 674,. 

'IVihtrem [ed. W. Scott], 291, 292, 
294, 465-8, 470, 471, 615, 622, 687. 
Turherville, (t., 521 ; lajver Abused, 
665 ; 'I'o his Friend P., 25. 

'I'urner, 1,36. 

Tu.s8er, Husbandry [ed. Payne and 
llurrtage, Eng, Dial. Sca-.J, 40, 41, 
44, 53, 55-8, 6.3, 124, l25j 127-9, 
13.3, 134, .537, ,538. 

Tyrwhitt, T., 33, 34, 106, 174, 175, 
456, 457,465, 542, 568. 

Ty.st)ilio, 470. 

Urry, 174. 

V^icary, Thomas, 691. 

Virelay, 594, 

Wace, 469, 470, 698. 

Wudington, 688, 698. 

Walhu'e (by Henry tlic Minstrel), 
25,38, 126,131, 142, 212, 214,217, 
220-4, 231, 2,38, 286, 294, 296. 
Waller, 152, 526, 671 ; Panegyric, 
60, 134, 154, 585 ; Song, 662. 
Walton, Isaac, 662. 

Warton, Hist, of Eng. Poetry [cd. 
1840, and ed. Ha/.litt, 1871 J, 231, 
284, 300, 419, 427, 447, 450, 451, 
469, 509, 524, 578, 690; Suicide’s 
Grave, 670. 

Watson’s Halifax Dialect, 489. 
Webbe, 229, 273. 

Weber, IL, 432, 495, 

Whitaker, Lh-., 461, 457, 463, 489. 
White, Dr., 498. 

Wiclif, J., 457 ; tr. of St, Matthew, 
32; tr. of St. John, 31. 
Wilbraham’s Cheshire Glossary, 489. 
William (poet), 692; William and the 
Werwolf [hi8 poem, ed. Madden, 
ed. Skeat], 240, 242, 447-51,462. 
William of Shoreham, 689. 
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William d« Wadington> 688. 698. 
Will^ Prof., Papers on Sounds, 5. 
Wolfimm von EvSehenboch, 468. 
Wordsworth, 176, 551 ; White Doe, 
86 . • 

Wormius, 114, 137, 140. 

Wright, T., Lyric Poetry, 579, 590, 
599, 603. 

Wulfwin Cada, 681. 

Wulfstan, St., 541, 678 [note 3]; 
called Wulstan, 438 ; Bp., 678 ; W. 
ot‘ Winchester, 695. 


Wyat, Sir Thoiniis, .i87. SS.*®} Com. 
I^iaint upon Love, 142; Of the 
tained Friend, l4l; To his Ijovo, 
i 142. 

i WynUmn’sChronicle [ed. Maepherson, 
j tHl. LuingJ, 425, 459. 464, 598, 599, 
' 686 . 


Young, K., Satires, 156. 

Ywain and Ouwaln [od. 1-Utsuii], 187, 

426. 



LIST OF PAPERS, ETC., ON PHILOLOGICAL 
SUBJECTS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
ENGLISH RHYTHMS.^' 


[Dr. Guest’s papers on huforiml subjects may bo found in the reprint of 
them to be sliortly edited by Professor Stubbs. The present list contains the 
names of all the philological papers written by him, which I have been able to 
find.~W. W. S.] 

The most important of the papers on philology are to be found in the trans¬ 
actions of the Philological Society of London, of which society Dr. Guest was 
one of the original founders, and, cspwially during the earlier years of its 
existence, a very active member. I'lie following is a list, with dates and 
referenc.es, of his papers published for that Society, with a few notes indicating 
the general drift of them. 

I. PnOCEEDINOS OF THE PltlLOLOOlCAL SoCIETr. 

In the list of “ Original Members,” dated Nov. 25,1842, we find the name of 

E. Guest, Estp, F.I1.S., Fellow of Cains College, Cambridge.” 

1. Vol. i., p. 9. Dec. 9,1842.—On certain Welsh Names of Places preserved 
in English Compounds. 

The names treated of are Orkney, Kamsgate, Canterbury, Winchester, 
Worcester, and Netley. 

2. Vol. i., p. 65. March 10,1843.—On certain Inflexions of tho Old English 
Adjective. 

Treats of such forms as hit bother and her heyre {i.e, of th^m both), her aller 
(of them all), thar alter, our alter ; our (for ours), your (for yours) j ours,yaurs, 
theirs, hers, ottren ; pi. adj. in -c; def. adj. in -e ; plural adj. in -s or -cs (as in heirs 
generales, letters patents, shippes koppestercs, i.e., dancing ships, &c.). 

3. Vol. i., p. 103. May 26, 1843.—On English Gentile Nouns, and more 
particularly on their Secondary Use as Names of I>ialricts. 

Treats of the forms Angle, Est-Angle, Somersete, Dorsete, Surrey, Normandy, 
and a large number of similar names. 

4. Vol. i., p. 151. Dec. 8, 1843.—On English Pronouns indeterminate. 

Treats of me = 7ncn = man, i.e., one; co?}ies me, goes me, it, ’tie, it am /, it 

ben ye, that am I, there's, and many similar phrases; with numerous quotations. 

5. Vol. i., p. 217. March 8, 1844.—On tho Ellipsis, and on the Pleonastic 
Use of the Pronoun Personal in English Syntax. 

Trouts of see'st (for see^at thou), art (for thou art), am (for I am), fitc.; him 
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Holofemcf, him Darius, WoWy he did it, erl y# body, Couui his yallkt, undtnimy 
sirnilh' phrases; with numerous exaiiiples. 

6. Vol. i., p. 251. May 10, 1844.—On the Use of the Dative 5« English 
Syntax,^ 

Treats of him, Tml tjmt my, talk me af Cism, k vere me tnu-r, hetere us fs. I 
voUl roar you (Mids. Ni. Drt'am); the ethio dnlivc; he ridefh him, as I tM risk, ^ 
him semed, me-self, kcM-selvin, him oue, him nlou-i, my lane; &e. 

7. Vol. i., p. 277. June 28. 18-14.—Dii English Pi-onouiw Personal. 

Treats of ich, eke. vor'ye, leit (we two). w» (liiiii). huf tits), it (iis),ysrtis 

(them), ye as the objective tuse, eke (for her), than u'h>m ; kc„ &e. 

8. Vol. ii.,p. 6. Nov. 22, 1844.-On the Ellipsis of the Verb in KiiRlisli 

Syntax. .. . « , 

9. Vol. ii.jp. 69. Fob. 28, 184.').-On the I'se of the Oolhstne Noun in 

English Syntax. 

Treats of iviDter, year, pound, mile, yoke, hone, u-sed uspliiraw; eterre (s a }, 

a.s a pi. form, &c. i-i 

10 Vol. ii., p. 149- - 25^' l ‘*-*3-—f bi tlie Anuiimlmis \ erbi. of the V.iiglwn 

^Tn’thTpa^r are also notes of /V (I ami 5 as a plural; also -nob 

words as c«a,A-eu. an (grants), man (must), may, me (oinrhi). tam abli 
wot, M, dor, ikir, shut, wol; with nninemns examples. 

11, Vol. ii., p. 189. -Tan. :10, 18 I 6 .-O 11 the Anomalies of the Engbsli VtrD 

t’;. m v„,„ 

‘’'xtronho -e*. .... 

- 0 . Or.Uop.phi,.nl 

Treats of various old si^llinRS- . u,«ir 

Arrangement and their lancnia-es are merely nKslifi<‘ttt«'«» of 

p. u.. AH .. '".r-r 

17 . Vol. Ui„ p 165. V«A 70, m». .. 

**• : m AnlMs^-iv »o,.. , 

Chiefly on the suiBx *t«y. ^ ^ is sometimes 
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Chiefly on mnter biter weder, see geap mca, mrmr lange dagast &c., where an 
adjective is supposed to be inserted ^between the two partijf of a coQi|l3und 
substantive. 

24. Vol. V., p. 169. May 7, 18.'>2. On certain Foreign Terms, a^pted by 
our Ancestors prior to their Settlement in the British Islands. 

On such words pear^ pea, cole-wort, nepe, &c., borrowed from Latin. 

25. Vol. V,, p. 185. June 11, 1852.—The same continued. 

On tile, castle, port, wall, street, mill, kitchen, kiln, &c. 

26. Vol. vi., p. 31. Fob. 25, 1853.—On the Etymology of Stone-henge. 

Connects henge with hinge and hang. 


We also find an important paper, entitled, “ Dr. Guest and Dr. Ablwtt on 
English Metro, by Professor J. B. Mayor.” Printed in the Phil. Soc. Trans. 
1873-4, p. 624. This paper deserves careful perusal, in connection with the 
study of rhythms. 

In the Phil. Soc. Trans. 1859, p. 26, Mr. IT. Coleridge controverts the view 
of Dr. Guest (Hist. Eng. Rhythms, p. 491 of the present edition) that no traces 
of Danish are to be found in our MSS. or our dialects. It is now well known 
that Scandinavian words abound in England. 


11. Gentleman’s Magazine, June, 18.38.—Contains a review of “ A History 
of English Rhythms, by E. Guest, E.sq., M.A., 2 vols. 8vo. Pickering, 1838.” 
This is a well-written notice, possibly (in my opinion) by T’. Wriglit. The 
reviewer points out, among other things, that 1 lending, son of Marcolf, was a 
fictitious personage, not an Early English author; in fiu-t, there exist dialogues 
between Marcolf and King Solomon. Also, that the evidence for Thomas of 
Ercildoun is but slight ; and that Pilkington has small claim to be considered 
as the author of the Tournament of Tottenham, there being no “ tradition ” on 
the subject, only the occurnmee of his name in the same MS. 

ill. Tub ATHEN.®rjM, Vol. for 1838, p. 551.—Contains a brief review of 
“English Rhythms.” , 


FINIS. 
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